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FOREWORD 


'  The  present  publication  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  volumes 
that  have  been  issued  annually  since  1960.  It  contains  basic 
documents  on  the  nonproliferation  treaty  and  other  aspects  of 
disarmament  and  arms  control.  The  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  documentary  material,  describes  the 
work  of  the  Agency  during  1968. 

The  documents  are  printed  chronologically.  They  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  topical  list  of  documents  and  followed  by  a  chrono¬ 
logical  list.  Other  reference  aids  include  lists  of  abbreviations, 
international  organizations  and  conferences,  and  persons.  The 
volume  also  includes  a  bibliography  and  an  index;,  The  papers 
were  compiled  and  annotated  by  Robert  W.  Lambert  with  the 
assistance  of  Ruth  Ihara  and  Jean  Mayer.  Useful  suggestions 
were  also  received  from  other  officers  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Technical  editing  was  done  in  the  Editorial  Branch  of  the 
Publishing  and  Reproduction  Services  Division,  Department 
of  State. 
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Statement  by  President  Johnson  on  the  Revised  Draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  January  18,  1968 1 

I  am  most  heartened  to  learn  that  the  Soviet  Union  -will  join  the 
United  States,  as  co-chairman  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee,  to  submit  a  complete  text  of  a  treaty  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  that  this  draft  treaty  will  be  submitted  today  to 
the  Committee  in  Geneva.2  This  revised  text  includes  an  agreed  safe¬ 
guards  article  and  other  revisions  that  will  make  the  treaty  widely 
acceptable. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  in  an  effort  to  draft  a  text  that  reflects 
the  views  of  other  nations.  I  believe  the  draft  presented  today  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  accomplishment  in  meeting  these  legitimate  interests. 

The  tert  submitted  today  must  now  be  considered  further  by  all 
governments.  Following  its  review  by  the  conference  in  Geneva,  it 
will  be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  spring.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  its  advice  and  consent  this  year. 

The  draft  treaty  text  submitted  today  clearly  demonstrates  an  im¬ 
portant  fact.  In  the  face  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  the  world,  the 
two  nations  which  carry  the  heaviest  responsibility  for  averting  the 
catastrophe  of  nuclear  war  can,  with  sufficient  patience  and  determina¬ 
tion,  move  forward.  They  can  move  forward  toward  the  goal  which 
all  men  of  good  will  seek — a  reversal  of  the  arms  race  and  a  more 
secure  peace  based  on  our  many  common  interests  on  this  one  small 
planet. 

I  believe  history  will  look  on  this  treaty  as  a  landmark  in  the  effort 
of  mankind  to  avoid  nuclear  disaster  while  ensuring  that  all  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  tht  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

This  treaty  will  be  a  testament  of  man’s  faith  in  the  '  dure.  In  that 
spirit  I  commend  it  to  all. 


Revised  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  January  18,  1968  3 


The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  us  the 
“Parties  to  the  Treaty”, 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be  visited  upon  all  mankind 
by  a  nuciear  war  and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort  to  avert 
the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  peoples. 


1  ENDC/212,  Jan.  19, 1968. 

*  See  infra. 

*  Submitted  to  the  ENI)C  by  the  U.S.  delegation  ns  KNDC/192/Itev.  1  and  by 
the  Soviet  delegation  as  ENDC/193/Rev.  1.  Roth  documents  are  identical.  For 
the  original  draft  treaty,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1901,  pp.  rt3S— Ci-11. 
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DOCUMENTS  ON  DISARMAMENT,  1968 


Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  seriously 
enhance  the  danger  or  nuclear  war, 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  calling  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  prevention 
of  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Undertaking  to  co-operate  in  facilitating  the  application  of  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities, 

Expressing  their  support  for  research,  development  and  other  efforts 
to  further  the  application,  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of  the  principle  of  safe¬ 
guarding  effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special  fissionable  materials 
by  use  of  instruments  and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points, 
Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  technology,  including  any  technological  by-products  which 
may  be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon  States  from  the  development  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  should  be  available  for  peaceful  purposes  to 
all  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Convinced  that  in  furtherance  of  this  principle,  all  Parties  to  this 
Treaty  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
scientific  information  for,  ana  to  contribute  alone  or  in  co-operation 
with  other  States  to,  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 

Urging  the  co-opwation  of  all  States  in  the  attainment  of  this 
objective, 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  international  tension  and  the 
strengthening  of  trust  between  States  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all 
their  existing  stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  Treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  control, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Each  nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices 
directly,  or  indirectly;  and  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or 
induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  control 
over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices. 

Article  II 

Each  non -nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes 
not  to  receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  of  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  indirectly;  not  to  manufac- 
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ture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  III 

1.  Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  under¬ 
takes  to  accept  safeguards,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  bo  nego¬ 
tiated  and  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system,  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  verification  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  assumed  under  this 
Treaty  with  a  view  to  preventing  diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from 
peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices, 
Procedures  for  the  safeguards  required  by  this  Article  shall  be  followed 
with  respect  to  source  or  speci  al  fissionable  material  whether  it  is  being 
produced,  processed  or  used  in  any  principal  nuclear  facility  or  is 
outside  any  such  facility.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  Article  shall 
be  applied  c»n  all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  within  the  territory  of  such  State,  under  its  Jurisdic¬ 
tion,  or  carried  out  under  its  control  anywhere. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  provide:  (a) 
source  or  special  fissionable  material,  or  (b)  equipment  or  material 
especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing,  use  or  production 
of  special  fissionable  material,  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  for 
peaceful  purposes,  unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable  material 
shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this  Article. 

3.  The  saieguards  required  by  this  Article  shall  be  implemented 
in  a  manner  designed  to  comply  with  Article  IV  of  this  Treaty,  and 
to  avoid  hampering  the  economic  or  technological  development  of  the 
Parties  or  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities,  including  the  international  exchange  of  nuclear  material  and 
equipment  for  the  processing,  use  or  production  of  nuclear  material 
for  peaceful  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Art  icle 
and  the  principle  of  safeguarding  set  forth  in  the  Preamble. 

4.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  conclude 
agreements  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet 
the  requirement;,  of  this  Article  either  individually  or  together  with 
other  States  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  Internationa]  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  commence  with¬ 
in  180  days  from  the  original  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty.  For 
States  depositing  their  instruments  of  ratification  after  the  180-dav 
period,  negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  commence  not  later  than 
the  date  or  such  deposit.  Such  agreements  shall  enter  into  force  not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  initiation  of  negotiations. 

Article  IV 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  us  affecting  the 
inalienable  right  of  all  the  Farties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research, 
production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  ix?aceful  purposes  without 
discrimination  and  in  conformity  with  Articles  I  and  I  f  of  this  Treaty. 
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2.  All  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  scientific  and  technological  information 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  so  shall  also  co-operate  m  contributing  alone  or  together 
w  ith  other  States  or  international  organizations  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 
especially  in  tne  territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to 
the  Treaty. 

Article  V 

Each  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  co-operate  to  insure  that 
potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  will  be  made  available  through  appropriate  international  pro¬ 
cedures  to  non-nuclear  weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  on  a 
non-euscriminatory  basis  and  that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the 
explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge 
for  research  and  development.  It  is  understood  that  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  so  desiring  may,  pursuant  to  a 
special  agreement  or  agreements,  obtain  any  such  benefits  on  a  bilateral 
basis  or  through  an  appropriate  international  body  with  adequate 
representation  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States. 

Article  VI 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotia¬ 
tions  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  regarding  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

Article  VII 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  affects  the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to 
conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absenco  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective  territories. 

Article  VIII 

1.  Any  Party  to  this  Treaty  may  propose  amendments  to  this 
Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Depositary  Governments  which  shall  circulate  it  to  all  Parties  to 
the  Treaty.  Thereupon,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  Depositary  Governments  shall  convene 
a  conference,  to  which  they  shall  invite  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty, 
to  consider  such  an  amendment.. 

2.  Anv  amendment  to  this  Treat v  must  i>e  approved  by  a  mmV.ity 
of  the  votes  of  all  tho  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the  votes  of 
all  nuclear- weapon  Slates  Party  to  this  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties 
which,  on  the  dale  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are  ineudiers  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Tho  amendment  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  Party  that  deposits 
its  instrument,  of  ratification  of  the  amendment  upon  the  deposit  of 
instruments  of  ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  including 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to 
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this  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is 
circulated,  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Thereafter,  it  shall  enter  into  force  for  any 
other  Party  upon  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

2.  Fivj  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a  conference 
of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being  realized. 

iRTICLE  IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States  for  signature.  Any  State 
which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory  States. 
Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of  accession  shall  be  de- 

Eosited  with  the  Governments  of _ ,  which  are 

ereby  designated  the  Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratification  by  all 
nuclear  weapon  States  signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and  40  other  States 
signatory  to  this  Treaty  and  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratifi¬ 
cation.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear -weapon  State  is 
one  which  has  manufactured  and  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  device  prior  to  J  anuary  1, 1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  ail  signa¬ 
tory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date  of 
deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification  or  of  accession,  the  date  of 
the  eDtry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any  re¬ 
quests  for  convening  a  conference  or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  X 

1.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that,  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized 
the  supreme,  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of  such  with¬ 
drawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  t.*ree  months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include 
a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  as  having  jeopar¬ 
dized  its  supreme  interests. 

2.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  a 
Conference  shall  be  convened  to  decide  whether  the  Treaty  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  indefinitely,  or  shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  fixed 
period  or  periods.  This  decision  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty. 
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This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French,  Spanish  and  Chinese 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  s  nail  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized,  have  signed 
this  Treaty. 

Done  in _ at _ this _ of _ 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Draft  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty,  January  18,  1968  1 

15.  Before  coming  to  my  main  statement  I  should  like,  on  behalf 
of  the  Soviet  delegation,  to  convey  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U1 Thant,  through  the  Special  Representative  of  the 
Secretary-General,  Mr.  Protitch,  our  gratitude  for  his  warm  words  of 
welcome  and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  our  work. 

16.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  today 
resuming  its  meetings  which  were  suspended  during  the  winter  holi¬ 
days.  As  before  the  recess,  the  main  attention  of  the  Committee  should 
in  our  opinion  be  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  In  the  present  complicated  and  tense  international 
situation  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  non-proliferation  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  urgent  task  that  brooks  no  delay.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  would  greatly  increase  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  war  with  all  its  dire  consequences  for  all  the 

Spies  of  the  world?  On  the  contrary,  the  solution  of  the  non- 
iferation  problem  would  undoubtedly  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
development  of  international  events  in  the  immediate  future  and  in 
subsequent  years.  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  would  bo  an  important  landmark  in  the  inter¬ 
national  life  of  the  post-war  period  on  the  road  to  the  strengthening  of 
peace  r.nd  the  security  of  all  peoples. 

17.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  today  submitting  for  consideration  by 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  a  complete  draft 
treaty  on  the  non-prolife,  at  ion  of  nuclear  wenoons,3  In  considering 
the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  steadfastly  endeavoured  to  ensure  that  a  treaty  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  not  contain  any  loop-holes  that  might  leave  channels,  direct 
or  indirect,  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  task  which  it  set  itself  in  drafting  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  treaty,  such  as  articles  f  ami  11  mi  the  basic  obligations 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  obligations  laid  down  in  those  articles 
for  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  States  alike  are  designed  to  ensure  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  basic  purpose  of  the  treaty,  namely  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  any  proliferation  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons 
throughout  the  world. 

18.  During  the  preparation  of  a  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation 
considerable  difficulties  arose  over  the  question  of  control.  It  was 
precisely  on  this  question  that  the  opponents  of  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  concentrated  their  efforts  to  obstruct  agreement  in 
this  regard.  As  the  preparation  of  a  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation 
proceeded,  its  opponents  intensified  their  attempts  to  take  advantage 
of  unsettled  questions  and,  above  ail,  of  the  question  of  control  in 
order  to  prevent  any  progress  being  made  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

19.  That  is  why  the  draft  article  on  control  which  has  now  been 
submitted  is  an  important  step  which  paves  the  way  for  the  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.  In  ensuring  the  fulfilment  by  all  parties  of 
their  obligations  under  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  this  article  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  international  control  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  This  control  will  be  carried 
out  with  respect  to  source  or  special  fissionable  material  whether  it  is 
being  produced,  processed  or  used  in  any  principal  nuclear  facility  or 
is  outside  any  such  facility.  Thus  IAEA  control  will  be  applied  on  all 
source  or  fissionable  material  in  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  States  within  their  territories  or  carried  out  under 
their  control  anywhere. 

20.  Of  course,  control  should  not  entail  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  States  or  hamper  their  economic  development.  A  special 
provision  in  the  article  on  control  provides  for  the  unhampered  utili¬ 
zation  by  all  parties  to  the  treaty  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes,  for  their  economic  and  technical  development,  including 
international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 
The  article  on  control  provides  for  the  establishment  of  conditions  for 
the  effective  verification  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  to  prevent 
diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  maintains  the  broadest  possibilities  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  nuclear  energy  in  non-nuclear  weapon 
countries. 

21.  During  the  discussion  in  the  Committee  of  the  draft  treaty  on 
non-proliferation,  important  proposals  were  made  concerning  changes 
in  the  treaty  and  amendments  to  it.  These  proposals  were  carefully 
considered  by  the  Soviet  side,  as  well  as  by  the  co-Chairmcn.  The 
revised  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  now  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  for  t  ho  Commit  fee's  consideration  includes,  besides  an  article  HI 
on  control,  a  number  of  new  articles  and  provisions,  drafted  with  due 
regard  to  the  considerations  and  proposals  put  forward  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  outside  it  and  in  particular  at  the  twenty-second  session  of 
the  (Jeneral  Assembly. 

22.  During  (lie  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons,  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Many  delegations  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  draft  treaty  submitted  on  2*4  August  1907  included 
an  article  devoted  to  this  problem.8  At  the  same  time  the  wish  was 
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expressed  that  the  rights  of  nuclear  States  in  regard  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  should  be  set  forth  in  greater  detail  "a  the 
treaty.  The  wishes  expressed  and  the  amendments  submitted  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  this  regard  were  given  extensive  consideration  during  the 
previous  session  of  the  Committee. 

23.  In  this  question  the  Soviet  side  bases  itself  on  the  premise  that 
a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  contribute 
to  the  development  of  all  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear.  In  comparison  with  the  text  submitted 
on  24  August  1967,  the  new  text  of  article  IV  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  sets  forth  in  greater  detail  the  right  of  all  parties 
to  the  treaty,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  alike,  to  participate  in  exchange 
of  scientific  and  technological  information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  and  to  co-operate  in  contributing  to  the  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  new  text  also  emphasizes  the  intention  of  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
devote  special  attention  to  the  development  of  the  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in  the  territories  or  non-nuclear 
States  parties  to  the  treaty. 

24.  During  the  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons,  considerable  attention  was  devoted  in  the 
Committee  to  the  question  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the.  technology  required  for  the  manufacture  of  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  explosive  devices  was  the  same  as  the  technology  of  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  was  emphasized  that  explosive 
devices  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  could  be  a  source  of  colossal 
devastation  if  they  were  used  during  military  operations.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  transfer  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  to,  or  their  manufacture  by,  non-nuclear  weapon 
countries  is  a  form  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  which  must 
bo  prohibited  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  spirit  of  the  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  being  drafted  by  us. 

2.r>.  At  the  same  time  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  non¬ 
nuclear  countries  should  enjoy  the  benefits  derived  from  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  for  the  implementation  of  their 
national  economic  development  plans,  and  that  these  benefits  should 
bo  made  available  to  non-nuclear  weapon  countries  on  a  non-dis- 
criminatorv  basis  and  favourable  terms,  and  that  this  question  should 
bo  the  subject  of  a  special  international  agreement. 

26.  The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  question  is  well-known. 
Wo  consider  that  for  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  become  a  really  effective  and  reliable  international  instru¬ 
ment,  it  must  extend  its  prohibition  also  to  nuclear  explosive  devices 
used  for  peaceful  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  wo  realize  that  the 
renunciation  by  non-nuclear  weapon  countries  of  the  manufacture  or 
acquisition  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  should  in  no  way  cause  them 
any  detriment  if  in  future  the  need  should  arise  for  them  to  conduct 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  for  the  implementation  of  particular  proj¬ 
ects  connected  with  the  development  of  their  national  economies.  In 
accordance  with  the  discussion  that  took  place  in  the  Committee,  flic 
revised  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  includes  a  separate  article 
on  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  whirl)  lias  been  drafted  with  due  regard 
to  the  wishes  put  forward  bv  the  non-nuclear  countries  in  this  regard. 
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27.  In  discussing  the  draft  treaty,  some  members  of  the  Committee 
expressed  the  wish  to  include  in  the  treaty  oro visions  which  would 
establish  a  closer  link  between  the  non-proliferation  treaty  and  sub¬ 
sequent  steps  in  the  field  of  nuclear  and  general  disarmament.  The 
preamble  to  the  draft  treaty  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  24  August 
1967  contained  a  provision  concerning  the  intention  of  the  States  par¬ 
ties  to  the  treaty  to  agree  at  the  earliest  possible  date  on  specific 
disarmament  measures.  That  provision  met  with  a  favourable  response 
in  the  Committee.  At  the  same  time,  some  delegations  expressed  the 
view  that  such  a  provision  should  be  included  in  the  treaty  m  the  form, 
of  a  separate  article. 

28.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  an  advocate  of  the  speediest  implementa¬ 
tion  of  disarmament  measures,  is  in  favour  of  a  radical  solution  of  this 
problem  and  is  prepared  to  take  without  delay  effective  steps  in  this 
regard.  In  view  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Committee  on 
this  subjectj  there  has  been  included  in  the  draft  treaty  a  new  article 
which  provides  for  an  undertaking  by  the  parties  to  pursue  negotia¬ 
tions  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  regarding  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 
The  provisions  of  this  article,  which  reflects  the  wishes  of  a  number  of 
delegations,  will  be  an  expression  of  the  determination  of  the  States 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  do  everything  to  ensure  the  speediest  progress 
m  solving  disarmament  questions. 

29.  At  the  same  time,  the  inclusion  in  the  text  of  the  treaty  of 
obligations  in  regard  to  various  specific  measures  of  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment,  however,  desirable  they  might  be,  is  extremely  difficult.  In 
drafting  the  aforesaid  article  we  based  ourselves  on  the  premise  that 
the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  an  end  in 
itself  but  merely  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  nuclear  and  gen¬ 
eral  disarmament,  wiiich  should  create  favourable  conditions  for 
agreement  on  other  disarmament  measures  and  above  all  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament.  The  attempt  to  tie  up  in  a  single  package  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  together  with  other  complicated  questions  cf 
nuclear  disarmament  on  which  the  positions  of  the  parties  at  present 
greatly  diverge  would  merely  create  new  obstacles  in  our  negotiations 
and  would  in  fact  render  more  difficult  or  even  prevent  the  achievement 
of  an  agreement  on  non-proliferation. 

30.  During  the  discussion  on  the  draft  treaty  in  the  Committee 
there  was  put  forward  a  proposal  to  include  in  the  form  of  a  treaty 
article  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty  should 
not  affect  the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to  eoncludo  regional  treaties 
in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  (heir  respec¬ 
tive  territories.  This  proposal  has  been  embodied  in  the  revised  draft 
treaty  on  non-proliferation.  The  Soviet  Union  regards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  nuclear-free  zones  as  an  important  step  in  averting  the  threat 
of  a  nuclear  war  and  reducing  internal  ional  tension. 

31.  During  the  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation, 
views  were  expressed  regarding  the  desirability  of  limit  ing  the  validity 
of  the  treaty  to  a  certain  i>eriod  of  time.  Taking  into  account  the  wishes 
expressed  in  this  regard,  it  is  proposed  that  provision  should  he  made 
for  convening  a  conference  of  the  parties  twenty-five  years  after  the 
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entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  to  decide  whether  the  treaty  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  indefinitely  or  whether  a  certain  period  of  validity  is  to 
be  laid  down. 

32.  In  tho  revised  draft  treaty  it  is  further  proposed  to  lay  down 
that  tho  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  shall  enter 
into  force  after  its  ratification  by  all  nuclear-weapon  States  signatory 
to  the  treaty  and  forty  other  States  signatory  to  the  treaty,  and  the 
deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification,  This  proposal  is  intended  to 
give  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  a  broad 
international  character. 

33.  Many  members  of  the  Committee  have  expressed  the  wish  to 
change  the  procedure  for  the  entry  into  force  of  amendments  to  the 
treaty  so  that  such  amendments  would  enter  into  force  only  for  those 
parties  to  the  treaty  which  approved  them.  For  the  other  parties  to 
the  treaty  the  amendments  would  enter  into  force  only  when  those 
States  had  deposited  instruments  of  ratification  regarding  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  amendments  to  the  treaty.  That  wish  is  reflected  in 
the  revised  draft  treaty  submitted  today. 

34.  In  presenting  today  for  consideration  by  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  the  full  text  of  a  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  with 
amendments  based  upon  proposals  by  other  States,  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  expresses  the  hope  that  this  will  contribute  to  the  speedy  conclu¬ 
sion  of  such  s,  treaty.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  present  draft, 
which  complies  with  the  well-known  recommendations  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  takes  into  account  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  the  positions  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  States 
in  regard  to  ways  of  solving  the  non-proliferation  problem,  provides  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

35.  Now  our  common  task  is  to  pave  the  way  by  our  joint  efforts 
to  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  We  consider  that 
after  the  full  text  of  the  draft  treaty  has  been  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  negotiations,  attempts  artificially  to  delay  the  completion  of  the 
elaboration  of  a  draft  treaty  can  only  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  striving  to  prevent  solution  of  the  non-proliferation  problem  and 
at  t1  to  same  time  cos',  „tioi»  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  Soviet  side 
will  make  every  effort  to  achievo  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

3G.  Mr.  Chairman:  Before  concluding  our  statement,  we  should 
like  to  bo  associated  with  the  word''  of  welcome  addressed  by  vou  to 
all  members  of  the  Committee  and  also  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  and  to  our  now  colleagues  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee,  tho  representatives  of  India  and  Mexico, 

37.  1  am  very  nappy  to  welcome  to  our  midst  tho  representative  of 
India,  Ambassador  Ilusain,  and  to  resume  co-operation  with  him  in 
the  international  field.  I  remember  with  groat  pleasure  our  joint  work 
with  Mr.  Husain  ten  years  ago  in  London,  where  wo  both  hold  diplo¬ 
matic  posts.  We  should  like  to  wish  Mr.  Ilusain  success  in  his  work  in 
his  important  new  post  and,  in  particular,  as  the  representative  of 
India  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

38.  Wo  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  once  again  in  our  midst  (he 
representative  of  Mexico,  Ambassador  Gomez  Robledo,  whose  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Eightec”  Nation  Committee  was  so  effective  and  use- 
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ful  in  past  years,  in  1965  and  1966.  We  recall  this  fruitful  co-operaticn 
with  great  warmth,  and  wish  Mr.  Gomez  Robledo  further  success  and 
every  good  fortune  in  his  new,  or  rather  his  resumed,  activity  as  :apre 
sentative  of  Mexico  in  our  Committ  le. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  Eight¬ 
een  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Drart  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  Treaty,  January  18,  1968  1 

39.  I  should  now  like  to  take  the  floor  in  my  capacity  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States. 

40.  The  two  identical  draft  non-proliferation  treaties  which  were 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  this  Committee  on  24  August  1967 2 
were  the  product  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  co-Chairmen,  over  a  long 
and  difficult  period,  to  formulate  an  agreement  which  would  be  as 
broadly  acceptable  and  effective  as  possible.  In  submitting  one  of  those 
identical  drafts  we  made  no  claim  to  perfection,  but  the  United  States 
delegation  believes  that  the  draft  we  presented  offers  a  realistic  basis 
for  agreement. 

41.  The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  here  since  the  draft 
was  presented  are,  I  think,  ample  evidence  that  it  was  not  presented  on 
a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  My  delegation  has  appreciated  the  many 
thoughtful  comments  on  our  efforts  made  by  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  all  of  whom  have  entered  into  the  discussion  since  last  August. 

42.  Many  of  the  delegations  have  made  specific  suggestions  for 
improving  the  draft  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Eight  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  have  introduced  formal  amendments.  In  addition,  we  have 
received  comments  and  suggestions  from  governments  not  represented 
in  this  Committee.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  constructive  comment 
on  these  various  suggestions  and  amendments,  all  of  which  the  co- 
Chairmen  have  carefully  taken  into  consideration. 

43.  As  a  result,  we  are  able  today  to  record  a  further,  major  advance 
in  our  common  efforts  to  develop  the  draft  into  an  even  more  widely 
acceptable  treaty  by  proposing  certain  changes  and  additions  to  the 
August  draft.  Wo  are  presenting  these  changes  and  additions  in  the 
form  of  a  revised  treaty  draft.8  As  was  the  situation  in  the  case  of  the 
initial  draft  treaty  presented  in  August,  the  revised  treaty  draft  is  a 
recommendation  for  discussion  and  negotiation  in  this  Committee  and 
for  the  consideration  of  all  governments.  The,  changes  and  additions 
included  in  it  address  themselves  to  most  of  the  major  concerns  which 
have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  our  recent  discussions. 

14.  As  was  the  case  in  August,  we  could  not,  of  course,  expect 
governments  to  be  committed  to  this  draft  at  this  point,  since  we  shall 
all  want  to  discuss  this  draft  in  the  session  of  tins  Committee  which 
lies  ahead.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  proposals  we  are  making 
today  will  carry  us  a  long  way  towards  that  final  completion  of  the 
t  peaty  which  we  seek. 


'  KNT)C/I’V.,'{.r»7.  p|*.  14  21,  ;m<l  Carr  1. 
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45.  We  recognize  the  interest  of  governments  not  represented  on 
this  Committee  m  having  their  views  on  the  draft  non-proliferation 
treaty  made  known  during  this  next  and  crucial  stage  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty.  A  procedure  already  exists  for  the  circulation  within 
the  Committee  of  the  views  of  non-members.  In  addition,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  the  report  of  this  Committee  to  be  considered  at  a  resumed  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

46.  The  revised  treaty  draft  does  not  deal  with  security  assurances — 
a  remaining  area  of  concern  which  is  still  being  studied — but  the  co- 
Chairmen  remain  mindful  of  their  pledge  to>  provide  the  Committee 
with  a  recommendation  for  dealing  with  this  complex  and  difficult 
problem. 

47.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  proposed  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  August  draft,  and  in  view  of  tne  great  interest  attached  to 
them,  I  should  like  to  discuss  them  in  some  detail.  This  will  require 
a  rather  lengthy  statement,  for  which  I  apologize  to  the  Committee, 
but  we  are  dealing  with  an  important  subject.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
specify  each  of  tne  suggestions  from  other  delegations  which  have 
inspired  or  contributed  to  our  modified  text;  rather,  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  again  that  the  co-Chairmen  have  carefully  considered  all 
the  proposals  which  have  been  advanced  in  this  Committee  and 
elsewhere. 

48.  As  we  all  recall,  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  text  sub¬ 
mitted  by  my  delegation  on  24  August  1967  omitted  temporarily  the 
text  of  article  III — the  article  intended  to  contain  the  important  pro¬ 
visions  on  international  safeguards.  As  we  also  all  know,  complex  and 
difficult  negotiations  between  the  co-Chairmen  continued,  in  which 
we  sought  to  draft  a  practical  and  effective  safeguards  article  which 
would  take  into  account  the  interests  of  all  countries  desiring  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  treaty.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  those  negotiations 
we  were  greatly  encouraged,  and  our  progress  was  significantly  ac¬ 
celerated,  bv  the  many  statements  made  to  this  Conference  in  support 
of  such  a  safeguards  article.  Our  negotiations  have  been  successful,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  revised  treaty  text  submitted  today  dees 
include  a  draft  of  article  III. 

49.  I  should  like  to  present  now  a  brief  explanation  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  article  III.  The  first  of  its  four  paragraphs  prescribes  the 
application  of  treaty  safeguards  to  all  source  or  special  fissionable 
material  employed  in  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non-nuclear- weapon 
parties.  Furthermore,  it  provides  that  the  safeguards  are  intended 
solely  to  verify  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty 
and  that  the  safeguards  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  negotiated 
and  concluded  with  IAEA  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (TAEA)  and  with  the  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  system. 

50.  I  should  like  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  reference  to  the 
Agency’s  safeguards  system  in  this  first  paragraph  should  not  Ixi 
construed  as  incorporating  the  present  IAEA  safeguards  system  docu¬ 
ments  ‘ii  the  treaty  in  the  sense  that  a  treaty  amendment  would  he 
required  to  revise  J  ne  1  A  EA  sa feguards  documents  '1'his  interpretat  ion 
is  reinforced  by  the  preambular  expression  of  support  for  research 
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and  development  on  safeguards  within  the  general  framework  of  the 
IAEA  safeguards  system,  which  itself  provides  for  periodic  review 
in  the  light  of  further  experience  as  well  as  or  technological 
developments. 

51.  The  second  paragraph  prohibits  the  provision  by  any  of  the 
parties  of  (a)  source  or  special  fissionable  material  or  (b)  equipment 
or  material  especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing,  use  or 
production  of  special  fissionable  material  to  any  non-nuclear- weapon 
State  for  peaceful  purposes,  unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable 
material  shall  be  subject  to  the  treaty  safeguards. 

52.  The  third  paragraph  prescribes  that  the  treaty  safeguards  be 
implemented  so  as  to  comply  with  article  IV  of  the  treaty — that  is 
the  article  dealing  with  co-operation  in  peaceful  uses — and  to  avoid 
hampering  the  economic  or  technological  development  of  the  parties  or 
international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

53.  In  the  final  paragraph  of  article  III  the  first  sentence  provides : 

Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  conclude  agreements  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Article 
either  individually  or  together  with  other  States  in  accordance  with  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

This  provision  permits  the  IAEA  to  enter  into  an  agreement  concern¬ 
ing  the  safeguards  obligations  of  the  parties  with  another  interna¬ 
tional  organization  the  work  of  which  is  related  to  IAEA  and  the 
membership  of  which  includes  the  parties  concerned. 

54.  The  remainder  of  the  final  paragraph  provides  schedules  for 
the  commencing  of  negotiations  of  safeguards  agreements,  as  well  as 
for  their  entry  into  force. 

55.  In  formulating  the  draft  article  III  which  we  are  presenting 
today,  we  have  been  guided  by  several  principles  regarding  treaty 
safeguards  and  safeguards  agreements  provided  by  this  article.  I 
should  like  to  enumerate  these  principles  for  you : 

1.  There  should  be  safeguards  for  all  non-nuclear- weapon  parties 
of  such  a  nature  that  all  parties  can  have  confidence  in  their  effective¬ 
ness.  Therefore  safeguards  established  by  an  agreement  negotiated  and 
concluded  with  the  IAEA  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA 
and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system  must  enable  the  IAEA  to  carry 
out  its  responsibility  of  prov '  .  n g  assurance  that  no  diversion  is  taking 
place. 

2.  In  discharging  their  obligations  under  article  III,  non-nuclear- 
weapon  parties  may  negotiate  safeguards  agreements  with  the  IAEA 
individually  or  together  with  other  parties;  and,  specifically,  an  agree 
ment  covering  such  obligations  may  be  entered  into  between  the  IAEA 
and  another  international  organization  the  work  of  which  is  related  to 
the  IAEA  and  the  membership  of  which  includes  the  parties  concerned. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  the  IAEA  should 
make  appropriate  use  of  exist  ing  records  and  safeguards,  provided  that 
under  such  mutually-agreed  arrangements  IAEA  can  satisfy  itself 
that  nuclear  material  is  not  diverted  io  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 

56.  The  United  States  attaches  great  importance  to  the  inclusion 
of  effective  safeguards  in  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  This  was  strik- 
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ingly  underlined  by  President  Johnson  when  he  announced  on 
2  December  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  accept  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards — when  such  safeguards  come  into  effect  under  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty — on  all  its  nuclear  activities,  excluding  only  those 
having  direct  national  security  significance.4  This  offer  demonstrates 
the  confidence  of  the  United  States  that  safeguards  will  not  impose 
industrial,  economic  or  any  other  burdens  on  treaty  signatories. 

57.  I  believe  that  the  safeguards  article  we  are  presenting  today 
serves  two  major  and  beneficial  purposes.  First,  it  will  verify  important 
treaty  obligations  and  thereby  serve  as  an  important  instrument  for 
reducing  tensions  and  increasing  trust.  Second,  the  extensive  applica¬ 
tion  of  treaty  safeguards  will  reduce  concern  about  providing  source 
and  special  fissionable  material,  specialized  equipment  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  It  will  thus  provide  a  significant 
impetus  for  accelerated  co-operation  among  all  parties  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  peaceful  nuclear  research  and  industry. 

58.  The  safeguards  article  we  are  presenting  is  one  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  greatly  strengthen  the  draft  treaty  provisions  already  be¬ 
fore  us  and  which  we  are  confident  is  in  the  interest  of  all  potential 
parties,  both  nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  It  has 
been  the  product  of  complex  and  extensive  negotiations.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  safeguards  provided  by  this  article  are  practical  and 
effective,  and  will  in  fact  do  much  to  promote  the  basic  purpose  of  non¬ 
proliferation  which  we  are  all  here  to  see  implemented  by  this  treaty. 

59.  Following  article  III,  the  safeguards  article  which  I  have  just 
discussed,  we  have  introduced  a  revised  article  IV.  Our  purpose  is 
to  include  even  stronger  and  more  positive  provisions  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  A  suggestion  along  this  line 
was  first  made  by  Mr.  Castaneda  of  Mexico.®  A  number  of  other  dele¬ 
gations  supported  his  suggestion  or  made  related  proposals  of  their 
own. 

60.  The  amendment  we  suggest  today  divides  the  article  into  two 
paragraphs  and  casts  that  part  dealing  with  scientific  exchanges  and 
assistance  in  a  positive  form.  Most  importantly,  the  article  affirms  the 
legal  obligation  of  the  parties  to  co-operate  in  contributing  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes.  The  articlo  also  provides  that  such  contributions  may  be 
made  either  alone  or  with  other  States  or  with  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  Finally,  the  last  phrase  of  the  article  stresses  that  international 
co-operation  should  be  especially  directed  towards  development  of 
peaceful  nuclear  applications  in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear- weapon 
States. 

61.  The  revised  non-proliferation  treaty  contains  a  new  article 
V  concerning  the  sharing  of  potential  benefits  from  peaceful  appli¬ 
cations  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  In  the  August  draft  this  subject 
was  treated  in  the  preamble  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  of  intention. 
Several  members  of  this  Committee,  however,  suggested  that  the 
clause  should  t>e  formulated  in  general  terms  as  an  express  obligation 
in  the  body  of  the  treaty. 


*  Dnrumt  r.ts  on  Pisannumrnt,  19H 7,  jh*.  013-615. 
•/{-»//..  PI».  ."01  ff. 
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62.  The  new  article  V,  which  would  replace  the  present  paragraph 
in  the  preamble,  does  set  iorth  a  formal  commitment.  It  enunciates  tne 
obligation  of  the  parties  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  application  of  nucleai  ex¬ 
plosives  will  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear- weapon  parties,  either 
bilaterally  or  through  appropriate  multilateral  procedures.  Whatever 
channel  is  used,  this  new  text  makes  clear  that  these  benefits  must  be 
made  available  on.  a  non-discrimir.atory  basis.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  no  discrimination,  the  charge  for  explosive  devices 
used  should  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research 
and  development.  It  is  also  provided  that  non-nuclear- weapon  parties 
so  desiring  may  obtain  any  such  benefits  through  an  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  body  and  that  body  should  have  adequate  representation 
of  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States.  This  article  should  therefore  re¬ 
move  any  concern  by  non-nuclear-weapon  States  that  thev  might  be 
dependent  merely  on  the  good  will  of  the  nuclear  Powers  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  nuclear  explosive  services  for  peaceful  purposes. 

63.  A  new  article  VI  is  also  contained  in  the  revised  treaty  text. 
Pursuant  to  this  article,  nuclear- weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty 
undertake  to  pursue  negotiations  regarding  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  disarmament.  In  framing  this  significant  new  article, 
we  have  drawn  profitably  and  widely  from  many  suggestions  which 
have  been  advanced  during  this  Committee’s  deliberations.  Those  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  very  closely  linked  with  the  principles  enunciated 
m  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX)  that  the  treaty  should 
embodv  an  acceptable  balance  of  obligations  and  should  be  a  step 
towards  achievement  of  nuclear  disarmament.6 

64.  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  statement  of  14  September  1967,  discussed 
in  some  detail  how  the  draft  treaty  of  24  August  1967  already  accorded 
with  those  principles,  and  he  listed  the  significant  obligations  and 
responsibilities  which  it  required  nuclear  parties  to  undertake.  He  also 
emphasized  that  the  treaty  as  a  whole  would  be  a  step  towards  dis¬ 
armament  and  that  without  it  nuclear  disarmament  would  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  achieve.7 

65.  From  the  recommendations  which  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  clear  that  our  desire,  the  desire 
of  all  of  us,  to  facilitate  and  not  complicate  subsequent  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  negotiations  is  widely  shared.  As  Mr.  Castaneda  lias  pointed 
out,  although  the  nuclear  Powers  cannot  actually  undertake  to  con¬ 
clude  particular  future  disarmament  agreements  among  themselves 
at  this  stage,  they  can  undertake  to  initiate  and  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  in  order  to  conclude  such  agreements.8  That  is  essentially 
the  content  which  has  been  given  to  the  obligation  which  we  are  rec¬ 
ommending  be  incorporated  into  the  liodv  of  tho  treaty. 

66.  The  new  draft  article  constitutes  a  solemn  affirmation  of  the 
responsibility  of  nuclear- weapon  States  to  strive  for  effective  measures 
regarding  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  disarmament.  More¬ 
over,  the  article  does  not  make  the  negotiation  of  these  measures  condi¬ 
tional  upon  their  inclusion  within  tho  framework  of  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

•  Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  532-534. 

f  ENDO/PV.  830,  pp.  4-8. 

•  D(xmment»  onDiiannamcnt,  1907,  p.  400. 
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67.  I  should  point  out  that,  while  adding  this  significant  new 
article  on  disarmament,  we  do  not  propose  to  delete  the  preainb  liar 
paragraphs  on  this  subject  which  are  at  present  contained  in  the  co- 
Chairmen’s  drafts.  That  is  to  say,  the  preamble  will  continue  to 
include  what  Mr.  Castaneda  characterized  as  “Very  important  state¬ 
ments  of  intention  .  .  .  concerning  the  disarmament  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  nuclear  Powers.’59 

68.  A  new  article  VII  contains  the  principle,  previously  expressed 
in  the  preamble,  that  nothing  in  this  treaty  affects  the  right  of  any 
group  of  States  to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  ensure  the 
total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  from  their  respective  territories. 
In  our  view,  that  principle  had  been  appropriately  expressed  in  the 
preamble.  Nevertheless,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Castaneda  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  would  amplify  the  importance  of  the  principle;  and, 
since  members  of  the  Committee  have  expressed  only  approval  for  his 
suggestion,  we  are  pleased  to  incorporate  it. 

69.  The  provisions  for  amending  the  treaty,  in  what  is  now  draft 
article  VIII,  have  been  changed  so  as  to  provide  in  paragraph  2  that 
amendments  shall  enter  into  force  only  for  those  parties  that  accept 
them.  This  significant  modification  has  been  made  'to  meet  the  concern 
expressed  by  several  members  of  the  Committee  that  States  which  had 
freely  chosen  to  become  parties  might  late1'  find  themselves  unwill¬ 
ingly  bound  by  unforeseen  amendments  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
parties.  The  other  provisions  of  this  article  remain  unchanged,  includ¬ 
ing  that  which  assigns  an  important  role  in  the  amendment  procedure 
to  non-nuolcar-weapon  parties  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 


of  the  IAEA. 

70.  In  the  revised  treaty  text  we  have  filled  one  of  the  blanks  in 
what  is  now7  article  IX.  Paragraph  3  of  this  article  now  stipulates 
that  the  treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  forty  non-nuclear- weapon 
signatories,  plus  all  the  nuclear- weapon  signatories?  have  deposited 
their  instruments  of  ratification.  After  careful  consideration  of  sev¬ 
eral  suggestions  for  filling  this  blank,  w7e  have  concluded  that  requir¬ 
ing  the  ratification  of  forty  non-nuclear-weapon  signatories  would 
ensure  that  wdien  the  treaty  enters  into  force  it  will  begin  without  any 
delay  to  achieve  its  vital  purposo  of  halting  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

71.  The  last  change  which  the  co-Chairmen  are  recommending 
todav  concerns  the  provisions  for  the  treaty’s  duration.  The  new  lan¬ 
guage  is  found  in  what  is  now7  paragraph  2  of  article  X.  While 
remaining  mindful  of  the  strength  of  the  arguments  for  a  treaty  of 
unlimited  duration,  the  co-Chairmen  have  carefully  considered  the 
comments  of  those  menders  of  the  Committee  who  have  expressed 
concern  about  a  treaty  of  this  type  having  no  limit  in  time.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  we  have  included  a  provision  for  a  conference  to  meet, 
twenty-five  years  after  the  treaty  has  entered  into  force  to  decide  how 
much  lomwr  tiie  treaty  should  continue.  In  recommending  this  change, 
the  co-Chairmen  have  also  recognized  the  widespread  desire  that  the 
treaty  he  assured  a  life-span  adequate  to  enable  it  to  serve,  effectively 
as  a  stable  foundation  upon  which  other  vitally-needed  measures  of 
nuclear  disarmament  can  be  built. 


•  Ibid. 
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72.  In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  many  new  treaty  provisions  which  we  are  recom¬ 
mending  todaj  marks  another  major  milestone  on  the  path  towards 
achievement  of  a  widely-acceptable  non-proliferation  treaty.  For  this 
progress  we  are  indebted  to  the  members  of  this  Committee  whose 
constructive  comments  contributed  so  significantly  to  the  formulations 
recommended  today.  I  trust  that  the  rev  ised  text  will  be  found  to  meet 
the  essential  concerns  they  have  expressed  and  that,  as  a  result,  we 
can  proceed  to  the  next  phase  of  our  work — the  preparation  of  a  defini¬ 
tive  text  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  text  which 
can  command  the  widest  possible  support.  That  concludes  my  remarks 
a3  the  representative  of  the  Unitea  States. 


Message  From  Prime  Minister  Wilson  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  January  18,  1968  10 

With  the  resumption  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  negotiations  for  the  Treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  which  the  Committee  has  devoted  so  much  effort 
move  to  their  crucial  stage.  I  am  glad  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  a  complete  te  st  to  be  tabled  at  the  opening  of  this  session  and  hope 
that  the  Treaty  will  soon  be  opened  for  signature. 

The  early  conclusion  of  this  Treaty  will  not  only  constitute  a  major 
arms  control  achievement;  it  should  alco  open  the  way  to  further 
progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

I  send  the  Disarmament  Committee  my  best  wishes  for  a  constructive 
session. 


Letter  From  President  Johnson  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Extension 
of  ACDA,  January  24,  1968  1 

Dear  Mr.  I* resident :  (Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 

In  August  1965,  I  said: 

President  Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy  sought,  as  i  seek  uow,  the  path¬ 
way  to  a  world  tu  wWvli  .serenity  may  one  day  endure.  There  is  no  sane  description 
uf  a  unclear  war.  There  is  only  the  tdinding  light  of  man's  failure  to  reason  with 
his  fellow  nmn,  and  then  silence.3 

Now  as  then  arms  control  is  the  most  urgent  business  of  our  time. 


i:\itr  21 i. 

*  M'ct'kfft  Cotn/il/fitinn  of  I’n.iiih  ntinl  Dnrittm  nts.  Jnn.  1111,  1!X1S.  pj>.  122  1211. 
r  Ihn  i'iiu  nt.i  on  IHinirmamrnt,  1!>(!J,  p.  d.V-t. 
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If  men  can  join  together  with  their  neighbors  to  harness  the  power 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  progress,  they  can  transform  the  world. 
If  not,  they  may  well  destroy  the  world. 

This  is  the  ultimate  test  of  our  century.  On  our  response  rests  the 
very  survival  of  this  nation  and  the  fate  of  every  living  creature  on 
this  planet. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  speaks  for  the  United 
States  in  this  critical  area. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  extend  Us  life  for  three  years  and  to  authorize 
the  necessaiy  appropriations. 

Just  over  five  years  ago  the  world  looked  over  the  brink  of  nuclear 
holocaust.  The  Cuban  missile  crisis  brought  homo  to  cveiy  man  and 
woman  the  unspeakable  personal  horror  of  nuclear  war.  It  posed  the 
problem,  not  in  terms  of  megatons  and  megadeaths,  but  in  terms  of 
a  man’s  homo  destroyed  and  his  family  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

One  year  later,  the  world  took  the  first  great  step  toward  nuclear 
sanity — the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.8 

From  that  treaty  was  born  a  common  spirit  and  a  common  trust. 
National  agendas  were  revised.  Priorities  were  rearranged.  Nation# 
around  the  world  joined  in  the  quest  for  freedom  from  nuclear  terror. 

The  United  Notions  passed  a  resolution  against  bombs  in  orbit.4 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  installed  a  “hot  line”  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  which  has  already  been  used  to  protect  the 
peace/'  Last  year  a  new  treaty  went  into  effect  to  preserve  outer  space 
for  the  works  of  peace.6 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  played  a  central  role 
in  all  these  important  advances.  Now  the  energy  and  perseverance  of 
Director  William  Foster  and  his  colleagues  have  brought  us  close  to 
the  next  great  step  forward:  a  treaty  banning  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ha  ve  agreed  to  a  complete 
draft  Noii-Proliferation  Treaty  and  submitted  it  to  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva  for  consideration  by  other 
nations.7  This  draft  already  reflects  many  of  the  interests  and  views 
of  the  nations  which  do  not  now  have  nuclear  weapons.  We  believe 
such  a  treaty  represents  the  most  constructive  way  to  avoid  the  terrible 
dangers  and  the  criminal  waste  which  all  men  recognize  would  flow 
from  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

For  at  leu .4 1  we.dy-livc  years,  this  treaty  would : 

—  Prohibit  any  nuclear  weapon  stale  from  transferring  to  any  reci¬ 
pient,  either  diiwlly  or  indirectly,  any  nuclear  explosive  device  or  the 
control  of  any  such  device; 

-  -Prohibit  any  nuclear  weapon  slate  from  helping  non-nuclear 
weapon  nations  u*  develop  their  own  nuclear  weapons; 

— Prohibit  any  non-nuclear  weapon  siale  from  receiving  nuclear 
weapons  and  from  manufacturing  its  own  weapons; 

•  Ihitl.,  w<;s,  i  p,  l’M  ~m 

4  p.  .VIS. 

•  Him.,  pp.  L’.ac,  -j:m 

•  n.id. .  nun.  pp.  as  -i:i. 

’  .t  life,  pp.  1  w. 
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— Provide  for  verification  that  no  nuclear  materials  arc  diverted  by 
non-nuclear  weapon  states  to  produce  explosive  devices ; 

-—Encourage  cooperation  between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  nations 
to  insure  that  all  will  benefit  from  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

This  treaty  will  not  end  tensions  between  nations  nor  will  it  eliminate 
the  shadow  of  nuclear  war  which  now  menaces  all  mankind.  But  it  will 
reduce  the  chances  of  nuclear  disaster  arising  from  local  disputes. 

It  will  avoid  the  tragic  waste  of  resources  on  nuclear  weapon  tech¬ 
nology  by  countries  whose  first  and  overriding  concern  must  be  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  social  progress. 

And  it  will,  we  hope,  l) ring  world- wide  acceptance  of  nuclear  safe¬ 
guards  inspection  as  the  basic  protection  which  every  nation  must 
afford  itself  and  its  neighbors. 

This  treaty  looks  to  the  day  when  a  final  answer  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  problem  will  be  possible.  It  does  not  limit  the  right  or  capacity 
of  any  present  nuclear  power  to  produce  nuclear  weapons.  It  does  call 
for  further  negotiations  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  move  down 
the  road  to  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

The  lesson  of  the  nuclear  era  is  that  this  most  sacred  of  human  hopes 
will  not  be  realized  through  intimidation  of  one  nation  by  another 
nor  by  a  single  stroke  of  diplomacy.  It  will  follow  months  and  years 
of  3teady,  patient  effort.  It  will  come  stop  by  step  as  men  grow  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  nations  grow  in  responsibility. 

The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  is  not  a  creation  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  creation  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
the  creation  of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  who  share  the  knowledge 
and  the  determination  that  man  can  and  must  and  will  control  these 
cosmic  forces  he  has  unleashed. 

When  this  Treaty  comes  into  force,  it  will  be  for  all  the  world  the 
brightest  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  since  1945. 

Sincerely, 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


Chinese  Communist  Statement  on  the  Draft  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty,  January  24,  1968  1 

The  complete  text  of  the  so-called  “nuclear  nonproliferation”  draft 
treaty  jointly  cooked  up  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  the  Soviet  revisionist 
clique  was  submitted  to  the  17-nation  “disarmament”  conference  in 
Geneva  on  January  18.  This  is  a  landmark  of  the  stepped-up  counter¬ 
revolutionary  global  collusion  between  U.S.  imperialism  and  the  Soviet 
revisionist  clique  in  conditions  where  the  international  situation  is 
becoming  more  and  more  unfavourable  to  them. 

This  so-called  “complete  text”  includes  provisions  for  “international 
safeguards  and  controls”  which  were  found  wanting  in  the  U.S.-Soviet 


1  Rentnin  Ribao,  Jan.  24,  18ttK;  l' thing  Rntrw,  Feb.  1UG8,  pp.  28  21>.  The 
draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  1  <’». 
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draft  put  forward  last  August,2  and  also  some  stylistic  changes  in  the 
old  draft.  But  whatever  changes  there  may  be,  the  aim  of  the  treaty 
remains  the  same,  that  is,  to  deprive  the  “non-nuclear”  nations  under 
U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  threat  of  their  right  to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  place  some  countries  under  the  U.S.  imperialist  and  Soviet 
revisionist  nuclear  “umbrella”  so  that  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet 
revisionism  can  maintain  their  status  of  “nuclear  overlords.”  There¬ 
fore,  the  tabling  of  the  “complete  text”  is  noteworthy  not  so  much 
for  its  contents  as  for  the  counter-revolutionary  political  trend  of 
U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism  indicated  by  this  move. 

As  everybody  knows,  when  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
first  went  into  partnership  to  produce  this  so-called  “nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty,”  their  chief  purpose  was  to  bind  China  hand  and 
foot  and  provent  it  from  possessing  nuclear  weapons.  This  plot  was 
frustrated  by  the  great  success  of  China’s  nuclear  tests.  But  the  U.S. 
imperialists  and  the  Soviet  revisionists  are  bent  on  using  such  a  treaty 
in  attempts  to  stir  up  anti-China  sentiments.  It  is  out  of  their  common 
need  to  intensify  the  :  opposition  to  China,  to  communism,  to  the  people 
and  revolution  that  they  have  hurriedly  come  out  with  a  “complete 
text”  of  this  treaty  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

In  his  “State  of  the  Union  Message”  delivered  recently,  Lyndon 
Johnson  openly  went  on  record  that  the  Soviet  revisionist  clique  which 
betrays  the  world’s  revolutionary  people  is  his  chief  friend,  and  that 
China  which  firmly  supports  them  is  his  major  enemy.  He  called  for 
closer  U.S.-Soviet  collaboration  against  China  to  help  U.S.  imperial¬ 
ism  out  of  its  internal  and  external  difficulties  and  urged  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  be  reached  on  a  “nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty”  as  the  first 
“important  step”  towards  the  strengthening  of  such  “international-co¬ 
operation.”  3  In  quick  response,  the  Soviet  revisionist  clique  clinched  a 
deal  w ' U.S.  imperialism.  Close  “co-operation”  indeed!  This  has 
onco  again  revealed  clearly  the  renegade  face  of  the  Soviet  revisionist 
clique  as  an  active  servant,  of  U.S.  imperialism.  It  shows  beyond  all 
doubt  that  Brezhnev,  Kosygin  and  their  kind  are  the  No.  1  accomplice 
of  U.S.  imperialism. 

It  can  he  predicted  with  certainty  that  the  counter-revolutionary  col¬ 
lusion  between  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism,  with  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  tho  complete  text  of  the  draft  treaty  for  a  start,  will  he 
tightened  step  by  step  in  the  new  year,  as  the  storm  of  world  revolu¬ 
tion  blows  harder,  dust  as  our  great  leader  Chairman  Mao  has  pointed 
out,  “Historically,  all  reactionary  forces  on  the  verge  of  extinction 
invariably  conduct  a  last  desperate  struggle  against  (lie  revolutionary 
forces.  .  .  .”  But  such  desperate  struggle  is  the  very  signal  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  victory  for  the  revolutionary  people.  All  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  actions  jointly  undertaken  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet 
revisionism  are  but  nooses  fastened  round  their  own  necks. 


'  huvumentx  on  I  >  i'urmu  m<  >>t,  p|>  .'Ml. 

’  Weekly  t'unipilution  of  l‘r<  hUntial  Jlocu nit  ntx,  Jan.  I1KJS.  72. 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Project  Gasbuggy,  January  25,  1968  1 


The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other  project 
participants  released  today  the  preliminary  technical  data  obtained 
from  Project  Gasbuggy.  Project  Gasbuggy  is  the  first  joint  govern¬ 
ment-industry  experiment  in  the  AEC’s  Plowshare  Program  to  de¬ 
velop  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives. 

The  detonation  occurred  on  December  10,  1967  near  Farmington, 
New  Mexico.  The  limited  seismic  data  analyzed  to  date  indicate  that 
the  explosion  released  approximately  26  kilotons  of  energy. 

The  specific  objective  of  Project  Gasbuggy  is  to  obtain  data  to  help 
determine  whether  nuclear  explosives  can  be  used  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion  and  recovery  of  natural  gas  from  formations  where  gas  is  not 
presently  economically  recoverable  by  conventional  means.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  AEC.  The  technical  pro¬ 
gramme  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
at  Livermore,  California,  operated  for  the  AEC  by  the  University  of 
California.  The  final  results  of  Project  Gasbuggy  are  not  expected 
to  bo  known  for  about  a  year. 

Re-entry  drilling  was  completed  on  January  10,  1968  and  indicates 
that  a  chimney  of  broken  rock  formed  as  expected.  The  top  of  this 
chimney  is  3,907  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  gives 
a  chimney  height  of  333  feet.  Pre-shot  calculations  had  indicated 
that  a  layer  of  coal,  located  334  feet  above  the  explosion  point  would 
stop  the  formation  of  the  chimney  at  that  height.  The  agreement 
between  calculations  and  the  actual  chimney  height  is  considered 
remarkably  good.  The  fact  that  the  chimney* height  was  so  close  to 
that  expected  gives  increased  confidence  that  other  pre-shot  calcula¬ 
tions  such  as  the  78-foot  chimney  radius  inav  be  also  approximately 
correct.  Other  measurements  indicate  that  tfic  chimney  was  formed 
by  collapse  within  a  minute  after  the  explosion. 

At  the  time  of  the  explosion  the  instrumentation  designed  to 
measure  the  extent  of  fracturing  in  rock  around  the  chimney  indi¬ 
cated  that  such  fractures  were  formed  and  extend  out  to  about, 
•IK)  feet.  The  pre-shot  prediction  of  the  extent  of  such  fracturing 
was  about  390  feet. 


The  chimney  formation  and  the  extent  of  the  fracturing  are  impor¬ 
tant  since  the  rate  at  which  natural  gas  flows  into  the  well  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  permeability  of  the  rock  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
within  the  rock.  Thus,  the  size  of  the  chimney  of  broken  rock  and  the 
extent  of  the  fractures  extending  outward  from  it,  determine  the 
increase  in  the  recoverable  gas. 


The  measurements  of  gas  pressure  in  the.  Gasbuggy  reservoir  prior 
to  detonation  revealed  a  gas  pressure  of  about  1,050  pounds  pm-  sou  a  re 
inch.  The  gas  pressure,  measured  after  the  explosion  currently  is 
S33  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  surface  which  indicates  the  pres 
sure  in  the  chimney  now  to  he  about  950  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
lower  pressure  results  from  tin*  fact  that  the  explosion  created  about 
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two  million  cubic  feet  of  void  space  between  the  broken  rock  in  the 
chimney  into  which  gas  can  flow.  As  gas  enters  the  chimney,  pressure 
within  the  chimney  starts  to  increase  and  is  expected  to  approach 
original  levels  within  a  few  months.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Gas- 
buggy  experiment  is  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  gas  re-enters  the 
chimney,  and  this  can  be  measured,  in  part,  by  the  rate  of  the  pressure 
increase.  This  data  will  be  refined  further  by  removing  the  gas  col¬ 
lected  in  the  chimney  and  again  measuring  the  rate  at  which  gas  re¬ 
enters  the  chimney.  Such  determinations  will  be  part  of  the  continuing 
post-shot  programme. 

The  predictions  made  before  the  Gasbuggy  explosion  indicated  that 
several  radionuclides  would  be  present  in  the  gas  after  the  explosion — 
including  krypton-85?  iodine-131,  and  tritium.  Measurements  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  tritium  are  important  in  assessing  the  public  health 
and  safety  aspects  of  this  experiment.  However,  the  samples  of  gas 
collected  and  measured  to  date  at  the  Gasbuggy  site  have  shown  only 
that  xenon-133  is  present.  The  presence  of  xenon  is  not  unexpected,  and 
its  short  radio-active  half-life  of  about  5  days  means  that  it  would 
not  be  of  significance  in  future  applications. 

On-site  instruments  used  for  these  radioactivity  measurements  are 
designedprimarily  u>  assure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers  at 
the  site.  They  are  not  designed  to  perform  detailed  analyses  to  identify 
very  small  Quantities  of  krypton  or  tritium.  Samples  of  natural  gas 
have  been  nown  to  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Livermore, 
California,  for  detailed  analyses,  to  investigate  the  presence  of  these 
and  other  nuclides.  The  results  of  these  analyses  are  not  expected  to  be 
known  for  several  months. 

Scientists  working  on  this  project  point  out  that  the  most  important 
information  to  be  obtained  from  the  Gasbuggy  experiment — on  radio¬ 
activity,  gas  flow  increases  related  to  fracturing,  gas  pressure,  and 
gas  production  testing— will  be  gathered  and  analyzed  during  the 
coming  year,  after  which  it  will  be  possible  to  draw  firm  conclusions 
about  the  results  of  the  experiment. 

In  the  aits  >.d  figure,  the  larger  drawing  at  the  right  shows  sche¬ 
matically  the  mney,  or  column  of  crushed  rock,  and  attendant  frac¬ 
turing,  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  nuclear  explosive  used  for  the 
stimulation  of  gas  production.  The  smaller  drawing  at  the  left  shows 
in  idealized  form  now  nuclear  explosives  might  be  used  for  actual 
gas  production  in  a  gas  bearing  field. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nuclear 
Explosions  for  Peaceful  Purposes,  January  25,  1968  ' 

l7.  At  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  I  should  like  to  associate  the 
United  States  delegation  with  the  words  of  welcome  that  have  been 
extended  to  the  representative  of  Brazil,  and  I  should  like  to  express 
my  pleasure  at  being  able  to  renew  our  association  in  this  Committee. 
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Ambassador  de  Araujo  Castro  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  on 
this  Committee ;  he  visited  us  briefly  in  1964  on  his  second  trip  here, 
and  he  has  served  witli  great  distinction  on  the  international  scene  in  a 
number  of  important  posts.  His  wisdom  and  his  experience  will  be  of 
great  importance  in  our  work.  It  is  good  to  have  him  back. 

18.  On  18  January  I  discussed  briefly  the  changes  and  additions  in 
the  revised  draft  treaties  presented  in  identical  drafts  by  the  two  co- 
Chairmen  on  that  date.8 

19.  Today,  I  should  like  to  comment  further  on  the  provisions  in 
those  revised  draft  treaties  pertaining  to  the  application  of  the  tech- 
nology  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  In  particular  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  the  new  article  V  and  on  the  policies  and  activities  of 
the  United  States  which  are  related  to  that  article. 

20.  Many  statements  at  this  Conference  have  affirmed  that  no  treaty 
which  permitted  the  acquisition  by  non-nuclear- weapon  signatories  of 
any  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  against  proliferation.  Many  statements  made  at  this  Conference 
have  also  made  it  clear  that  no  treaty  which  deprived  non-nuclear- 
weapon  signatories  of  the  full  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  would  be  fair  or  widely  accepted.  These  two  points  of 
view  are  not  inconsistent;  in  fact,  I  submit,  tney  are  complementary. 

21.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  make  available  to  other 
countries,  as  widely  as  possible,  information  concerning  all  aspects  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  In  article  IV  of  the  revised  draft 
treaty  we  have  made  it  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  cast  this  policy  in 
terms  of  a  treaty  obligation.  In  fact  we  nave  strengthened  this  article 
in  the  revised  draft  circulated  on  18  January  by  placing  a  positive 
obligation  on  the  parties  to  co-operate  in  contributing  to  the  further 
development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

22.  That  policy  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
is  also  applicable  to  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.  In  that  area,  of  course,  it  must  be  modified  to  adjust  to  the  in¬ 
escapable  fact  that  the  nuclear  technology  involved  in  producing  nu¬ 
clear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  involved  in  producing  nuclear  weapons;  but,  hero  again,  our 
policy  has  been  to  make  available,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  benefits  of 
the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  explosions.  ITere  again  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  cast  our  policy  in  terms  of  a  treaty  obligation.  Article  V  of 
(ho  revised  draft  transforms  what  was  in  the  earlier  draft  a  pre¬ 
ambular  statement  of  intent  into  a  formal  commitment  to  share  the 
oonofits  of  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions. 

26.  'Pise  United  States  !  elieves  that,  its  sponsorship  of  the  revised 
treaty  draft  containing  those  two  articles  should  eliminate  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  willingness  to  enter  into  a  treaty  commitment  that  will 
facilitate  our  policy  of  eo operation,  not  only  in  the  entire  general  fiehl 
of  the  peaceful  u-esof  nuclear  energy,  but  also  in  that  part  of  the  field 
which  involves  the  uses  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 

21.  The  United  States  programme  which  is  designed  to  develop 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  So  fur  no  economical  iim>s  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  have 
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been  conclusively  demonstrated;  but,  altnough  many  sizeable  tech¬ 
nological  problems  and  problems  of  cost  remain  to  be  solved,  efforts 
to  develop  applications  of  that  technology  are  beginning  to  show  real 
promise. 

25.  I  think  it  might  give  this  Committee  a  better  understanding 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  and  of  the  offer  which  is  contained  in  article  V  of  the 
revised  draft  if  I  were  to  describe  a  particular  area  in  which  nuclear 
explosions  might  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes.  An  especially  promis¬ 
ing  area  relates  to  the  use  of  underground  nuclear  explosions  to  obtain 
mineral  and  fuel  resources. 

26.  In  August  1967  the  United  States  announced  that  it  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  conduct  its  first  underground  nuclear  detonation  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Project  Gasbuggy  is  the  code  name  for  it  which  we  use 
for  the  purpose  of  convenience.  This  was  an  experiment  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  using  nuclear  explosions  to  stimulate  production 
and  increase  ultimate  recovery  of  natural  gas  from  gas-bearing  geo¬ 
logical  formations  of  low  productivity.  In  this  experiment,  a  contained 
nuclear  explosion  creates  a  large  column  of  broken  rock  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  attendant  fracturing  of  rock  extending  outward  from 
the  column,  will  provide  a  large  volume  of  more  permeable  rock 
through  which  the  trapped  gas  can  flow  more  easily,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  the  recoverable  yield  of  the  gas. 

27.  A  nuclear  explosion  was  us°d  in  that  experiment  because  its 
greater  explosive  force  makes  it  possible  to  create  a  larger  column  of 
broken  rocK,  and  attendant  fracturing  outward  from  the  column,  than 
would  be  the  case  had  conventional  explosives  been  used.  The  purpose 
of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  whether  this  larger  column  and 
greater  fracturing  would  increase  the  recoverable  yield  to  the  point 
where  it  was  economic  and  also  to  determine  what  technical  problems 
might  bo  presented  by  the  presence  in  the  gas  of  radioactivity  produced 
by  the  explosion. 

28.  A  technical  symposium  on  the  objectives  and  plans  for  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  held  last  September  in  New  Mexico.  Members  of  the 
scientific  and  industrial  community  and  representatives  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  and  international  organizations  were  invited  to  attend.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  people,  including  representatives  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  representatives  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  Euratom,  attended  the  symposium.  The  test  itself  was  actually 
conducted  on  10  December  19(57. 

29.  Today  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  an¬ 
nouncing  the  preliminary  technical  results  of  that,  experiment.  I  am 
happy  to  repoit  that  the  initial  giv  pressures  and  radioactivity  meas¬ 
urements  taken  from  a  re-entry  well  drilled  into  the  column  of  broken 
rock  indicate  that  considerable  amounts  of  gas  were  liberated  and  that 
(he  quantity  and  form  of  the  radioact ivitv  in  the  gas  were  less  than 
ant  ieipated. 

.‘>0.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  preliminary  measurements  in 
•  limited  t  hat  the  explosion  was  of  about  t lie  enerjrv  expected,  equivalent 
to  2(5.009  tons  of  TNT.  <  M her  measurements  indicated  that  the  cobiinii 
of  broken  rock  that  was  created  extended  over  .'500  feet  above  file 
explosion.  This  height  was  almost  precisely  what  was  predicted  in  the 
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symposium  last  September.  Further  details  on  the  experiment  Project 
Gasbuggy?  are  contained  in  a  press  release  which  is  being  issued  today 
by  the  united  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  Conference  document.8 

31.  Very  important  studies  must  continue  for  several  more  months 
before  answers  will  be  known  to  key  questions  regarding  radioactivity 
and  the  ultimate  increase  in  gas  production.  Those  answers,  as  well 
as  other  detailed  information  from  the  experiment,  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  through  technical  reports  and  other  open  scientific  channels  as 
soon  as  the  information  is  gathered  and  analysed. 

32.  It  will  be  some  time  before  we  snail  be  able  to  determine 
whether  that  first  experiment  was  a  complete  success,  and  it  will  be 
even  longer  before  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  whether  such  tech- 
nology  can  be  developed  to  a  point  where  it  is  economically  feasible 
and  commercially  practicable.  However,  there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic 
that  we  shall  be  successful  in  our  efforts  in  this  field  of  underground 
nuclear  engineering. 

33.  The  United  States  is  also  pursuing  a  number  of  related  research 
and  development  efforts  aimed  at  using  nuclear  explosions  to  recover 
oil  from  oil  shale  and  copper  from  low-grade  ores,  tor  nuclear  excava¬ 
tion,  and  to  create  underground  storage  space  for  natural  gas  and 
w  aste  materials. 

.34.  Those  experimental  programmes  are  still  in  a  very  early  de¬ 
velopmental  stage,  but  the  United  States  is  making  progress.  We  plan 
to  continue  those  efforts — consistent,  of  course,  with  the  limitations 
of  the  limited  test-ban  Treaty  * — in  order  to  overcome  the  many  tech¬ 
nological  obstacles  which  exist.  As  progress  is  made,  information  on 
the  results  of  our  experiments  will  be  made  available  to  the  world. 

Project  Gasbuggy,  which  I  have  just  described,  represents  only  the 
most  recent  example  of  a  continuing  United  States  policy  of  making 
available  information  on  the  application  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions.  It  also  indicates  the  seriousness  with  which  wo  are  pursuing 
the  development  of  this  technology  in  order  that  the  United  States  can 
be  in  a  position  to  live  up  to  the  promise  implied  in  article  V  of  the 
revised  draft  treaty  and  provide  nuclear  explosion  services  as  soon 
as  possible. 

35.  It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  minimize  the  possible  future  bene¬ 
fits  which  nuclear  explosions  in  various  peaceful  applications  may 
bring;  but  it  would  be  equally  foolish  to  exaggerate  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  and  to  underestimate  the  immense  and  costly  research 
and  development  effort  still  required  to  develop  the  necessary  tech¬ 
nology.  About  $5  million  was  spent  directly  for  trie  single  experiment, 

Project  Gasbuggy,  which  was  only  the  latest  in  a  ten-year  old  United 
States  programme  of  developing  the  technology  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  explosions.  To  obtain  any  meaningful  estimate  of  the  actual 
cost  of  that  ten-year  programme,  on  which  $100  million  has  already 
lieen  spent  di redly,  one  would  have  to  add  part  of  the  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  spent  by  the  United  States  for  the  nuclear  weapons  programme 
which  provided  the  basic  technology  of  nuclear  explosives. 

.30,  There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  article  V  of  the  revised  draft. 

•  Supra. 
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treaty  which  we  have  presented,  non -nuclear- weapon  States  will  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  technological  developments  which  may 
come  from  our  efforts  to  apply  nuclear  explosions  to  peaceful  purposes. 
If,  however,  a  non-nuclear-weapon  State  undertook  to  manufacture 
its  own  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  that  purpose,  it  would  have  to 
squander  its  resources  by  spending  enormous  sums  to  develop  the  basic 
technology  of  nuclear  explosions  and,  having  done  that,  by  spending 
other  large  sums  on  adapting  that  teclmology  to  peaceful  uses.  More¬ 
over,  as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  the  acquisition  of  the  technology 
of  nuclear  explosions  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  concept  of  non¬ 
proliferation. 

37.  At  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  repeating  myself,  I  wish  to  under¬ 
score  the  importance  of  this  statement,  for  it  is  an  indisputable  tech¬ 
nological  fact  that  the  development  and  manufacture  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosive  devices  intended  for  peaceful  uses  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  development  and  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  Therefore, 
arrangements  through  which  non-nuclear- weapon  States  will  obtain 
the  benefits  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  must  prohibit 
the  acquisition  of  such  devices  or  information  on  their  design. 

38.  This  prohibition  is  vital  to  the  principle  cf  non-proliferation, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  onerous  as  regards  the  practical  use  of  those 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  the  nro- 
posal  of  the  United  States  made  before  this  Committee  on  21  Feb¬ 
ruary  1967  for  making  available  nuclear  explosion  services  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  met  with  a  very  favourable  response.® 

39.  That  is  why,  as  certain  delegations  have  suggested,  the  pro- 
po  ad  new  article  contains  a  commitment  to  co-operate  to  insure  that 
potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions 
will  be  available  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  and  that  idle  charge 
for  the  explosion  service  rendered  by  nuclear- weapon  States  will  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible  and  will  exclude  the  very  large  sums  already 
expended — and  some  still  to  be  spent — on  research  and  development 
of  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used.  To  assure  that  no  party  to  the 
treaty  will  be  discriminated  against  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  we 
are  willing  to  pledge  that — 

.  .  .  non- nuclear- weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  so  desiring  may,  pursuant 
to  a  special  agreement  or  agreements,  obtain  any  such  benefits  on  a  bilateral 
basis  or  through  an  appropriate  international  body  with  adequate  representation 
of  non-nuclear-weapon  States. 

40.  I  repeat  that  the  charge  for  the  explosive  devices  used  will  be 
as  low  as  possible  and  will  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  on  the  explosive  devices  used. 

41.  I  havo  taken  the  time  of  the  Committee  to  present  those  first 
findings  of  this  experiment,  perhaps  in  excessive  detail,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that,  we  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  sharing  as  widely 
as  possible  the  information  on  the  civil  engineering  applications  of 
nuclear  explosions.  It  is  only  the  technology  of  the  development  and 
production  of  the  actual  nuclear  cxplosivo  device  which  must  ho  with¬ 
held  under  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

42.  Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  must  of  course  decide  for 
itself  whether  it  is  in  its  national  interest  and  in  the  international 

’  Ibid..  /.%7,  pp  !»H  !K> 
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interest,  of  a  safer  world  to  give  up  the  option  to  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapon:?.  I  earnestly  hope  that  each  of  those 
States  will  decide  to  do  so ;  but  we  do  not  intend  to  make  that  decision 
any  more  difficult,  by  asking  any  country  to  deny  itself  the  potential 
economic  benefits  of  nuclear  technology.  For  that  reason  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  the  development  of  the  potential  applications  of  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  explosions  and  will  see  to  it  that  our  proposal  in  article  V 
of  this  treaty  to  provide  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  on  a  non- 
discriminatory  basis  will  become  a  reality  and  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  all  of  us. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
February  1,  1968  1 

2.  We  have  before  us  the  complete  draft  of  a  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  submitted  on  18  January,  with 
changes  and  additions  introduced  accordance  with  the  wishes  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  number  of  non-nuclear  States.2  First  of  all  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  all  the  representatives  who  have  spoken  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  complete,  revised  draft  have  given  it  a  positive  ap¬ 
praisal.  This  gives  us  confidence  that  wo  shall  be  able  to  carry  out 
within  the  prescribed  time-limit  the  General  Assembly’s  instructions 3 
by  submitting  to  it  a  full  report,  on  the  results  of  our  work  together 
with  a  draft  treaty. 

3.  The  Soviet  delegation,  in  submitting  the  draft,  treaty  on  18  Jan¬ 
uary,  gave  general  explanations  concerning  the  new  provisions.1  Today 
we  should  like  to  deal  in  greater  detail  with  one  of  the  aspect^  of  the 
present  draft  treaty. 

4.  A  very  important  question  is  that  of  the  place  the  mm-prolifera- 
tion  treaty  will  occupy  in  the  whole  series  of  measures  aimed  at.  elim¬ 
inating  the  nuclear  threat  and  reducing  international  tension.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  has  been  given  to  that  question  throughout  the 
discussion  of  the  non-proliferation  problem.  In  preparing  a  draft, 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  we  assumed  from  the.  very  outset  that  the 
conclusions  of  such  i,  treaty  should  he— as  laid  down  in  General  As¬ 
sembly  decisions — a  first  step  towards  the  implementation  of  nuclear 
disarmament,  measures.  It  is  precisely  with  this  aim  in  view  that  provi¬ 
sions  expressing  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  to  achieve  at. 
the  earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  have 
Ihm'U  included  in  the  preamble  to  the  draft  treaty.  The  preamble  also 
stresses  the  need  to  facilitate  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all  their  existing  stockpiles,  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  from  national  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of 
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their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

5.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  those  provisions,  which,  we 
understand,  have  met.  w;th  a  favourable  response  in  the  Committee, 
some  delegations  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  commitments  in 
respect  of  nuclear  and  general  disarmament  should  be  laid  down  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  operative  part  of  the  treaty  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
article.  Specific  proposals  to  that  effect  were  contained  in  the  working 
papers  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mexico,8  Romania 6  and  Brazil.7 
We  understand  the  desire  of  States  to  bring  about  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  thus  protect  themselves  against  the  perilous 
consequences  which  a.  nuclear  war  might  entail.  We  share  thoir  inten¬ 
tion,  which  is  also  the  intention  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
States  throughout  the  world,  to  move  forward  steadily  towards 
disarmament. 

6.  The  Soviet  Urion  is  well  known  to  be  resolutely  in  favour  of  the 
speediest  possible  implementation  of  effective  nuclear  disarmament 
measures,  and  consistently  advocates  the  achievement  of  an  agreement 
to  scrap  completely  the  military  machinery  of  all  States.  As  early  as 
1946  the  Soviet  Tin  ion  put  forward  a  orogramme  for  the  complete 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  liquidation  of  all  their  existing 
stockpiles.8  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  speaK  about  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  may  say  that  our  State  is  in  favour  of  the  most 
radical  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem  and  is  prepared  to  take 
immediately  any  effective  measures  in  that  regard  on  which  there  is  a 
possibility  of  reaching  agreement. 

7.  The  significance  or  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  precisely  that  it  is  in  itself  an  important  step  in  the  series 
of  measures  in  the  neld  of  nuclear  disarmament,  since  it  puts  an  end  to 
both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  But 
its  significance  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that.  The  very  conclusion  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  solution  of  other 
broader  problems  of  nuclear  disarmament  contributing  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  international  peace  and  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  and  will  thus  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

8.  That  is  not  merely  a  conclusion  which  can  lie  reached  by  1  waring 
in  mind  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weajxms.  The  treaty  text  includes  a  special  article  binding  States  to 
pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  measures  regarding  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament.  and  general  and  complete,  disarmament.  Thus  the  obi  igation 
to  conduct  such  negotiations  bus  for  tin  first  time  been  placed  on  a 
definite  legal  basis. 

9.  It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
on  tho  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  followed  by  a 
number  of  measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  disarma¬ 
ment  in  general  leading  to  the  achievement  of  the  main  objective  - 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  international  control, 
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which  would  put  an  end  to  the  very  existence  of  nuclear  weapons.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  destroy  all  their  existing  stockpiles 
and  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery  from  the 
arsenals  of  States. 

10.  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  for  such  a  radical  solution  of  the 
question  of  nuclear  disarmament,  and  expresses  its  firm  intention  to 
pursue  negotiations  on  general  and  complete  disarmament,  as  provided 
for  by  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  We  are  prepared  to  seek  a  solution 
to  this  complex  problem  by  instalments,  and  for  this  purpose  to  conduct 
negotiations  on  effective  measures  for  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  for  disarmament.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  on  the  non-pio- 
liferafion  of  nuclear  weapons,  States  will  also  undertake  to  pursue 
such  negotiations. 

11.  In  our  opinion,  after  the  solution  of  the  non-proliferation  prob¬ 
lem  the  next  important  problem  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  prohibition  of 
all  nuclear  weapon  tests.  To  supplement  the  Moscow  Treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  three  environments9  by  banning  also  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  tests  would  erect  ar.  important  barrier  to  tne  replenish¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  arsenals  with  mo  sophisticated  types  of  weapons. 
The  cessation  of  tests  in  all  envirentr  ents  would  thus  oe  an  important 
step  on  the  way,  which  is  being  paved  by  the  treaty  on  the  non-pro- 
iiferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  conclude  an  agreement  on  the 
prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  tests,  and  lias  repeatedly  put  for¬ 
ward  propo&ais  to  that  effect. 

12.  The  discussions  which  have  already  taken  piace  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this  question  will  serve  as  a  useful  basis  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  and  positive  solution  of  the  very  important,  international 
problem  of  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests.  Many  States 
are  persistently  raising  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  put  forward  specific  pro¬ 
posals  aimed  at  a  positive  solution  of  this  important  international 
iroblem.  At  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  General  /  embly  the 
JSSR  submitted  a  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.’-0  The  Conference  of  the  Heads  of  Non  aligned 
Stares,  the  united  Nations  General  Assembly  and  many  other  au¬ 
thoritative  international  forums  have  adopted,  specific  resolutions  on 
this  problem.  There  ~an  be  no  doubt  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  outlawing  of  such  weapons  would  correspond 
to  the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

13.  The  existence  in  the  world  of  huge  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  aru  being  enlarged  all  tiie  time,  and  the  incessant  complications 
and  military  conflicts  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  make  the  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  an  urgently  necessary  and  vitally 
important  nim.  Just  as  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  il)25  banned  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 11  a  ban  must  nowT  be  imposed 
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on  that  still  more  destructive  means  of  warfare:  nuclear  weapons.  The 
grip  of  international  tension  will  weaken  considerably  and  the  curve  of 
the  arms  race  will  steadily  decline  if  important  measures  are  carried 
out  such  as  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  the  liquidation  of  military  bases  on  foreign  territory,  above 
all  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  many 
other  measures  the  implementation  of  which  is  being  urged  by  the 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  world. 

14.  In  speaking  of  the  urgent  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  and  general  disarmament,  we  cannot  disregard  such  an  urgent 
measure  as  the  prohibition  of  flights  by  aircraft  carrying  nuclear 
weapons  beyond  the  national  boundaries  of  States.  The  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  this  Committee  the  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences  for  mankind  which  the  continuation  of  such  flights  entails. 
The  recent  incident  in  the  Greenland  area,  involving  a  United  States 
bomber  carrying  hydrogen  bombs,  has  once  again  very  convincingly 
emphasized  the  need  for  the  conclusion  of  an  international  agreement 
prohibiting  such  flights. 

15.  In  stressing  the  importance  of  solving  the  many  problems  in 
the  field  of  nuc’ear  disarmament,  we  also  deem  it  necessary  to  point  out 
that  inclusion  in  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  specific  undertakings  regard¬ 
ing  nuclear  disarmament  measures,  however  desirable  it  may  be,  is 
extremely  difficult.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  among  the  delega¬ 
tions  there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  difficulties  that  would  arise 
in  drafting  a  non-proliferation  treaty  if  we  attempted  to  link  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  to  the  solution  of  other  problems  of  nuclear 
disarmament.  I  may  refer  in  this  connexion  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  representative  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Castaneda,  on  19  September  1967, 
when  ho  said  : 

...  we  are  fully  conscious  of  the  obvious  limits  to  the  obligation!?  which  the 
nuclear  Powers  can  assume  in  this  respect  in  the  present  treaty.  We  are  well 
aware  .  .  .  that  to  stipulate  that  the  non-pro! iferaaon  treaty  should  Include 
specific  disarmament  measures  to  be  Implemented  by  the  nuclear  Powers  in  the 
immed’ate  future,  Avould  be  tantamount  to  opposing  the  very  existence  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty.11 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  and  to  draw  the  attention  rf  members  of 
the  Committee  to  the  passage  in  that  statement  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  opposing  the  very  existence  of  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty. 

16.  It  in  impossible  not  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  on  a 
number  of  questions  of  nuclear  disarmament  there  is  at  present  a 
considerable  divergence  in  the  positions  of  States.  Therefore,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  more  specific  in  article  VI  of  the  non-proli  f oration  treaty 
obligations  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  any  particular  disarmament 
questions  could  only  creato  obstacles  in  the  negotiations  on  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  mala;  more  difficult  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  an  agreement  on  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 

17.  Of  course,  wo  do  not  hold  the  view  that  a  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will  have,  some  sort  of  magic  power 
and  be  a  panacea  against  all  the  evils  that  the  arms  race;  entails.  This 
specific  agreement  has  a  quite  definite  purpose  —to  prevent  any  further 
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enlargement  of  the  group  of  Stales  possessing  nuclear  weapons.  Al¬ 
though  the  scope  of  this  purpose  is  smaller  than  that  of  manv  other 
nuclear  disarmament  measures,  its  achievement  would  benefit  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  would  have  great  positive  consequences  for  the  solution  of 
other  problems  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

18.  This  point  of  view  is  shared  not  only  by  political  leaders,  but 
also  by  eminent  scientific  specialists  in  the  nuclear  field,  who  know 
perfectly  well  what  nuclear  weapons  are,  what  the  consequences  of 
their  use  would  be,  and  what  would  be  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  States.  In  this  connexion  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  “The  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  security 
and  economic  implications  for  States  of  the  acquisition  and  further 
development  of  these  weapons.”  This  document,  as  we  know;  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  scientific  experts  of  twelve  different  States.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  particular  in  the  report  that — 

.  .  .  any  further  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  States  or  any 
further  elaboration  of  existing  nuclear  arsenals  would  lead  to  greater  tension 
and  greater  Instability  in  the  world  at  large.15 

10.  From  this  premise  a  conclusion  is  drawn  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  refute;  and  I  continue  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  to  which  l  have  already  referred: 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  ensuring  security  cannot  he  found  in  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons  or,  indeed,  in  the  retention 
of  nuclear  woaimns  hy  the  Powers  currently  i  josses  sing  them.  An  agreement  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  as  recommended  by  the  United  Nations, 
freely  negotiated  and  genuinely  observed,  would  therefore  he  a  powerful  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  would  also  an  agreement  on  the  reduction  of  existing 
nuclear  arsenals.14 

20.  Supposing  that  we  failed  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  dangerous  con¬ 
st  mcnces  for  the  whole  world  that  failure  would  entail.  Such  an 
unfavourable  outcome  of  our  negotiations  would  above  all  render  more 
difficult  any  further  progress  in  the  achievement  of  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  of  such  an  outcome,  in  the  first  place  public  opinion 
would  lose  faith  in  the  possibility  of  solving  disarmament  questions 
through  negotiations;  secondly,  the  position  of  those  who  oppose  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  to  limit  the  arms  race  would  be  strength¬ 
ened;  and  lastly,  in  a  world  in  which  the  number  of  nuclear  Powers 
would  increase,  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  than  at  present  to  reach 
agreement  on  any  steps  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

gl.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  profoundly  convinced  that  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  is  a  good  beginning  on  the  difficult-  path  to  dis¬ 
armament.  The  prospect  of  negotiations  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  of 
the.  conclusion  of  agreements  on  other  disarmament  measures  should 
bean  additional  stimulus  to  our  efforts  aimed  at  the  speediest  positive 
solution  of  that  important  international  problem,  the  problem  of  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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Statement  by  the  Romanian  Representati  ve  (Ecobesco)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  6,  1968  1 

2.  Before  taking  up  the  substance  of  the  first  statement  by  the  Ro¬ 
manian  delegation  at  this  stage  of  our  negotiations^  i  should  like  to 
extend  to  the  new  heads  of  the  delegations  of  Brazil  and  India,  Mr. 
de  Araujo  Castro  and  Mr.  Husain,  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  welcome  to  our  midst  once  again  Mr. 
Gomez  Robledo  and  Mr.  Blusztajn,  the  leaders  of  the  Mexican  and  the 
Polish  delegations.  We  are  particularly  gratified  by  the  recent  promo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  DcPalma  to  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  and 
ask  them  to  accept  the  congratulations  of  the  Romanian  delegation. 
We  also  welcome  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary-General, 
Mr.  Protitch,  and  the  Deputy  Special  Representative,  Mr.  Epstein, 
on  whose  competent  assistance  our  Committee  can  always  rely, 

3.  On  the  resumption  of  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  on  If  January,  the  delegations  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  sub¬ 
mitted  a  revised  text  of  the  o' raft  treaty  on  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.2  At  the  present  stage  in  our  discussioi ..  lie  Romanian 
delegation  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsors  of  this  text  to  ciurify  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  text 
submitted  to  us  and  to  elucidation  of  the  many  and  varied  aspects  of 
the  treaty  on  non-proliferation.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  questions 
which  we  put  today  to  the  sponsors  of  the  draft. 

4.  First,  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
few  years  in  our  Committee,  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
and  in  other  international  bodies  have  brought  out  very  clearly  the 
special  importance  attached  to  the  question  of  the  security  guarantees 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  non-nuclear  States  as  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  revised 
text  of  the  draft  treaty  contains  no  provisions  concerning  security 
guarantees  but  the  same  gap  on  this  subject  as  in  the  first  text  (EN DC/ 
192,  193). 3  Can  one  imagine  that  detailed  analysis,  discussion  and 
negotiation  can  take  pU^e  on  the  draft  in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
clause  concerning  guarantees?  is  not  the  requirement  fully  justified 
that,  until  tho  complete  elimination  of  oxisting  nuclear  weapons  and 
consequently  until  the  complete  abolition  of  t  he  nuclear  threat,  States 
not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  should  enjoy  greater  security  guaran¬ 
tees?  We  should  like  to  know  whether  the  nuclear  Powers  are  prepared 
to  assume  a  solemn  obligation,  through  the  treaty  oil  non-proliferation, 
never  in  any  circumstances  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  Slates  nou 
possessing  them,  nor  to  threaten  these  States  in  any  case  or  in  any 
manner  with  their  use. 

5.  Secondly,  do  tho  nuclear  Powers  agree  that  it  is  essential  to 
place  the  treaty  on  non  poliferation  in  a  set  of  measures  designed  to 

1  i:ni)c/i,v.:ui2.  w>.  a  t. 

*  t  wfe,  pj».  1—0. 
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lead  to  cessation  of  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  prohibition  of 
underground  tests  for  military  purposes,  and  the  reduction  and, 
eventually,  the  elimination  of  existing  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  means  of  their  delivery?  If  so,  how  can  one  justify  the  absence 
from  the  draft  treaty  of  a  firm  legal  obligation  binding  the  nuclear 
Powers  to  undertake  specific  measures  of  disarmament  and  particu¬ 
larly  nuclear  disarmament?  We  should  also  like  to  know  why  no 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  draft  for  the  convening  of  periodic 
conferences  to  consider  how  the  obligations  assumed  by  all  parties  to 
the  treaty  have  been  fulfilled. 

6.  Thirdly,  we  should  like  to  know  on  what  legal  footing  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  article  X,  paragraph  1,  that  the  notice  of  withdrawal  by  a 
State  from  the  treaty  “shall  include  a  statement  of  the  extraordinary 
events  it  regards  as  naving  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests.”  As  we 
know,  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and.  under  water,4  the  Treaty  on  principles  governing  the 
activities  of  States  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  including 
the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,5  and  the  Treaty  for  the  prohibition 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin  America 6 — to  mention  only  those  inter¬ 
national  instruments  bearing  an  obvious  similarity  to  the  treaty  on 
non-proliferation — do  not  contain  an  obligation  of  that  kind.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  body  to  which  a  sovereign  State  will  give  notice  should 
express  comments  and  opinions  on  the  content  and  justification  of  that 
notice? 

7.  Fourthly,  what  is  the  political,  legal  and  ethical  concept  under¬ 
lying  the  position  of  the  sponsors  on  control  ?  How  does  one  explain 
that  the  draft  treaty  advocates  the  application  of  control  solely  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  obligations  which  the  non-nuclear  States  would  have  to 
assume  under  article  II,  whereas  in  relation  to  the  obligations  to  be 
assumed  by  the  nuclear  Powers  under  article  I  no  measure  of  control 
is  proposed?  Could  it  be  acceptable  that  almost  all  the  States  of  the 
world — generally  speaking,  the  small  and  medium-sized  States — 
should  bo  subject  to  control  and  that  only  five  countries,  namely  the 
nuclear  Powers,  should  net  be  subject  to  any  control  measures?  How 
could  such  a  profoundly  discriminatory  concept  bo  reconciled  with 
the  sovereign  equality  of  States,  a  cardinal  principle  of  contemporaiy 
international  relations,  to  which  all  the  states  represented  on  this 
Committee  have  subscribed  as  members  of  the  United  Nations? 

8.  Fifthly,  with  particular  reference  to  article  I,  what  guarantee  is 
there  that  the  nuclear  Powers  will  honour  their  undertakings  not  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  any  recipient  whatsoever,  not  to 
assist,  encourage  or  induce  other  States  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  coni  over  such  weapons?  As  we  know, 
in  the  territories  of  many  non-nuclear  Statens  there  are  nuclear 
weapons  installed  at  military  bases  and  on  launching  pads.  What 
guarantee  is  there  that  the  armed  forces  of  such  States,  which  take 
part  in  joint  training  exercises  with  the  military  personnel  of  the 
respective  nuclear-weapon  States  in  order  to  learn  how  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  and.  J  he  means  of  t  heir  delivery,  will  not  have  access  to  nuclear 


4  tbiii.,  nn;,i,  pp.  uni --jus. 
*  Ibid.,  IMl,  pp.  38-13. 
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weapons  and  will  not  come  into  possession  of  them  or  acquire  control 
over  them? 

9.  Sixthly,  passing  on  now  to  article  III,  we  should  like  to  know 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  “safeguards  system”  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  in  paragraph  1.  Does  it 
mean  the  present  system,  or  a  system  which  will  be  continually  ampli¬ 
fied  ?  In  the  latter  case,  what  are  the  reasons  for  doing  so  ? 

10.  Seventhly,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  expressions 
“safeguards  system”  of  the  Agency,  and  “the  safeguards  required 
by  this  Article”? 

11.  Eighthly,  what  is  meant  by  the  formula  “all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities”?  In  that  regard,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  provision 
that  the  safeguards  required  “by  this  Article”  shall  be  applied  “on 
all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities”  ? 

12.  Ninthly,  what  is  the  purpose  of  applying  the  safeguards  to  all 
“source  or  special  fissionable  material  whether  it  is  being  produced, 
processed  or  used  in  any  principal  nuclear  facility  or  is  outside  any 
such  facility”?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  “any  principal 
nuclear  facility”  for  the  purposes  of  article  III?  Furthermore,  what 
is  the  purpose  of  applying  safeguards  on  all  source  or  special  fission¬ 
able  material  “outside  any  such  facility”? 

13.  Tenthly,  if  the  “exclusive  purpose”  of  implementation  of  the 
IAEA  safeguards  is  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from 
peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices, 
as  provided  in  paragraph  1  of  article  III,  why  is  the  application  of 
controls  advocated  “on  all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  in 
all  peaceful  nuclear  activities”? 

14.  Eleventhly,  seeing  that  under  paragraph  1  of  article  III  con¬ 
trol  will  be  exercised  over  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non-nu¬ 
clear  States,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3,  which  stipulates  that  the  economic  and  technological 
development  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  must  not.  be  hampered?  How 
could  such  control  bo  reconciled  with  the  principle  of  non-interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  States  ? 

15.  Twelfthly,  for  what  reasons  does  paragraph  2  of  the  same 
arficlo  apply  only  to  deliveries  of  nuclear  material  and  equipment  to 
non-nuclear  States,  and  why  does  it  not  also  apply  to  exports  to  nu¬ 
clear  countries? 

16.  Those  arc  the  questions  formulated  by  the  Romanian  delega¬ 
tion  and  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  sponsors  of  the  revised 
draft  treaty.  Wo  are  confident  that  the  clarifications  which  the  co- 
Ohairmen  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  draft  treaty  submitted  for  our  con¬ 
sideration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  once  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committeo  on  Disarmament,  the  body  to  which  the  United  Nations 
has  entrusted  the  negotiation  of  disarmament  problems,  including  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  elements,  it  will  be  able  to  undertake  a  discussion  in  depth  of 
the  draft  treaty  on  the  non  proliferation  of  imebar  weapons. 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (De  Palma) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  6,  1968  1 

IT.  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  representative  of  Romania2  before  I  undertake  to 
comment  on  it.  Today  I  wish  to  speak  on  seme  more  general  aspects 
of  the  treaty. 

18.  When  the  complete  text  of  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty 
is  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  with  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  or  before  15  March,  we  shall  be  moving  to  the 
final  stage  of  the  consideration  of  this  treaty. 

19.  If  we  take  as  the  opening  phase  of  the  elaboration  of  the  treaty 
the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  on  4  December  1961  of  resolution 
1665  (XVI),  the  “Irish  resolution”  as  it  came  to  be  called,  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  treaty  will  be  opened  for  signature  following  the 
resumed  session  of  the  General  Assembly  this  spring,  we  find  that  the 
question  of  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will  have  been 
under  international  discussion  for  over  seven  years.3  Intensive  discus¬ 
sions  of  actual  treaty  formulations  have  been  underway  since  the  first 
draft  text  was  submitted  by  the  United  States  on  17  August  1S65.4 

20.  I  cite  this  chronology  to  underscore  two  points.  The  first  is  that 
the  text  now  before  the  Committee  is  the  product  of  long,  complex  and 
intensive  negotiation.  It  is  the  result  of  detailed  and  extensive  ex¬ 
changes  of  views  between  the  co-Chairmen,  within  respective  alliances, 
between  the  members  of  nuclear  alliances  and  non-nuclear  and  non- 
aligned  delegations  represented  at  this  Conference  and  with  various 
individual  governments  not  represented  here.  During  these  consulta¬ 
tions  a.  considerable  part  of  the  co-Chairmen's  task  was  not  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  differences  between  themselves;  it  was  rather  the  effort  on 
their  part,  acting  in  their  function  as  co-Chairmen,  to  draft  agreed 
texts  which  would  meet  the  variety  of  views  expressed  bv  a  large 
number  of  non-nuclear  States,  among  which  were  States  whose  ad¬ 
herence  would  be  particularly  important  for  the  success  of  the  treaty. 

21.  In  any  serious  negotiations  it  is  seldom  possible  to  fix  exact 
schedules  or  even  to  predict  the  point  at  whicli  matters  are  likely  to 
conio  to  a  head.  Rut  in  all  sucli  negotiations  a  point  is  inevitably 
reached  when  all  concerned  recognize  that  the  negotiation  has,  in  fact, 
reached  a  decisive  stage.  I  submit  that  we  arrived  at  that  point  with  the 
submission  of  the  revised  United  Stales  and  Soviet  lexts  on  18  Janu¬ 
ary.5  The  delegation  of  the  United  States  for  its  part  is  now  convinced 
that  this  negotiation  will  succeed  in  producing  a  widely-aceeptahle 
treaty.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  believe  we  should  now  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  necessary  final  points  which  will  facilitate  its  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  now  also  incumbent  on  all  of 


1  KXDO/J'V.  302,  pp.  7-11. 
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us  to  expedite  our  work  so  that  this  treaty  may  enter  into  force  in  time 
to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

22.  The  second  point  which  emerges  from  my  brief  review  of  the 
history  of  this  effort  is  that  it  was  initiated  and  inspired  by  a  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  Stato  on  behalf  of  other  non-nuclear-weapon  States. 
The  essence  of  the  treaty  we  are  now  considering  was  embodied  from 
the  very  beginning  in  the  Irish  resolution  and  was  retained  in  the 
various  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  which  followed.  It  is  the  desire  felt 
first  and  foremost  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  n on- nuc1  ear- 
weapon  States  for  assurance  against  the  risk,  to  them,  of  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  desire  is  strongly  shared  by  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States  which  have  been  engaged  in  this  effort;  but  this  project 
would  not  have  reached  this  decisive  stage  had  it  not  accurately  re¬ 
flected  the  most  widely  felt  needs  and  desires  of  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States. 

23.  During  the  past  few  months  we  heard  a  number  of  thoughtful 
comments  on  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  text  then  before  this 
Committee.6  Numerous  suggestions  for  further  improvements  in  the 
text  were  made,  many  of  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  revised 
texts  of  18  January.  Many  of  those  suggestions  were  based  on  the 
premise  that  if,  by  this  treaty,  non-nuclear- weapon  States  aro  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  production  and  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  control 
over  such  weapons,  then  the  nuclear- weapon  States  should  offer  some 
equivalent  compensation.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  should  take  the 
form  of  a  commitment  to  achieve  reductions  in  existing  nuclear  arsenals 
or,  at  least,  to  stop  their  further  growth. 

24.  The  United  States  shares  the  prevailing  view  of  the  importance 
of  provisions  in  this  treaty  dealing  with  a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  However,  this  is  not  a  question  of  making  some  compensating 
sacrifice;  we  believe  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  begin  reducing  existing  nuclear  arsenals.  Therefore 
we  support  the  desire  of  those  who  wish  to  see  this  treaty  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  hasten  agreement  on  effective  measures  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

25.  The  tendency  to  view  a  commitment  to  nuclear  disarmament  by 
the  nuclear-weapon  States  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  renunciation  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  other  States  fails  to  take  into  account  the  actual 
intention  and  situation  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States.  \s  ethers  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  Committee 
and  elsewhere,  the  vast  majority  of  such  States  have  no  intention, 
desire  or  indeed  any  early  prospect  of  producing  or  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Moreover^  those  avIio  look 
for  a  quid  pro  quo  seem  to  consider  this  treaty  as  it  it  were  a  com¬ 
mercial  contract  in  which  each  party  seeks  to  trade  off  concessions  in 
order  to  gain  equal  financial  or  trade,  benefits.  However,  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  is  not  that  kind  of  agreement;  its  primary  benefit 
accrues  to  all  of  us  directly  in  the  form  of  enhanced  security  and  not 
as  a  result  of  balanced  concessions. 

2(>,  Compared  with  commercial  benefits,  security  gains  aro  more 
difficult  to  measure  or  to  put  into  exact  balance.  Nevertheless,  if  there 
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is  any  inequality  in  the  security  benefits  accruing  to  parties  to  the 
non-proliferation  treaty,  it  is  surely  weighted  in  favour  of  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  primary  benefit 
conferred  by  this  treaty  is  the  assurance  it  provides,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States  that  their  non-nuclear  neigh¬ 
bours  or  rivals  will  not  produce  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  As  a  result, 
they  will  not  have  to  assume  the  enormous  expenditures,  and  the  serious 
security  risk,  of  acquiring  nuclear  weapons. 

27.  That  is  the  essence  of  this  treaty,  and  if  we  are  to  achieve  it  we 
must  be  realistic  about  provisions  relating  to  further  measures  of 
nuclear  disarmament.  Article  VI  in  the  present  text  serves  its  essential 
purpose  of  providing  the  desired  impetus  towards  further  measures  to 
halt  the  arms  race ;  but  it  does  so  without  creating  an  obstacle  to  the 
early  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

28.  I  believe  we  must  be  candid  in  this  Committee,  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  so  much  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  area.  We  all 
know  the  obstacles  that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  agreement  on  various 
measures  proposed  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race.  We  also  know  that  the 
most  helpful  action  we  can  now  take  to  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  to 
expedite  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty.  The  early  entry  into  force  of  this 
treaty  will  serve  that  purpose  because,  more  than  any  other  single  ac¬ 
tion  now  open  to  us,  it  is  bound  to  create  a  more  favourable  atmosphere 
for  progress  in  achieving  limitations  on  nuclear  arsenals.  Anything 
which  unnecessarily  delays  or  further  complicates  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  will  not  serve  our  purpose. 

29.  I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  another  aspect  of  this  treaty  which, 
I  believe,  needs  to  be  emphasized.  It  is  the  fact  that  it  will  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  promoting  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy, 
especially  in  the  less-developed  countries.  Including  as  it  does  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  effective  provision  for  safeguards,  the  treaty  will  prevent 
what  could  otherwise  become  a  major  hindrance  to  the  widest  possible 
co-operation  in  the  development  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in 
the  non-nuclear- weapon  countries. 

30.  We  shall  soon  face  the  danger  of  having  significant  amounts  of 
plutonium  scattered  throughout  the  world  in  the  Avake  of  the  many 
nuclear  electric  power  reactors  that  will  be  installed  in  many  countries. 
Bilateral  safeguards  would  not  suffice  to  eliminate  suspicions  that 
could  arise  among  third  parties ;  neither  Avould  the  continued  voluntary 
and  incomplete  acceptance  of  international  safeguards.  Because  one 
could  never  be  certain  that  mounting  quantities  of  plutonium  could  be 
accounted  for  in  the  future  and  placed  under  safeguards,  a  point  would 
soon  bo  reached  when  international  co-operation  in  the  development  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  could  be  seriously  innibited.  The  safe¬ 
guards  which  would  be  established  by  this  treaty  would  eliminate  that 
hindrance  to  co-opt  ration. 

31.  The  peaceful  uses  provisions  of  the  treaty  thus  underscore  the 
advantages  of  its  safeguards  provisions.  Such  safeguards  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  implementation  of  what,  for  the  United  States,  has  been  an 
established  policy  of  contributing  to  the  widest  possible  spread  of 
information  and  technology  on  peaceful  uses.  The  time  has  come  to 
recognize  that  one  of  the  positive  benefits  of  the  treaty  is  the  impetus 
it  an' ill  give  to  co-operation  in  expanding  the  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy. 
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32.  As  the  representative  of  Canada  reminded  us  at  our  last  meet¬ 
ing/  we  have  a  relatively  brief  period  remaining  in  which  to  prepare 
our  report  to  the  General  Assembly.  Speaking  for  the  United  States 
delegation,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  further  comments  on  the 
revised  texts  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  they  will  take 
into  account  the  decisive  stage  we  have  now  reached  ? 

33.  The  co-Chairmen  have  done  their  best  to  take  into  account  the 
interests  of  all  concerned.  They  have  placed  before  this  Committee 
a  text  which,  they  believe,  will  be  effective  in  halting  the  threat  of 
nuclear  proliferation  and  which  should  be  widely  acceptable.  But  the 
draft  before  us  is  not,  of  course,  merely  the  work  of  the  co-Giairmen  • 
all  members  of  this  Committee  have  made  contributions  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement  of  that  text.  As  President  Johnson  stated  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  revised  draft  treaty  on  18  January : 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  ?n  an  effort  to  draft  a  text  that  redecta  the 
views  of  other  nations.  I  believe  the  draft  presented  today  represents  a  major 
accomplishment  in  meeting  these  legitimate  interests* 

34.  The  United  States  delegation,  for  its  part,  >  appreciates  the 
co-operative  spirit  that  has  prevailed  in  this  Committee  throughout 
this  process.  We  are  sure  that  the  spirit  will  continue  during  the 
remainder  of  our  work  at  this  session,  and  that  when  we  have  achieved 
this  significant  step  forward  it  will  contribute  to  the  further  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  remove  the  menace  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 


Spanish  Memorandum  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  February  8,  1968  1 

Nuclear  energy  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  technical  progress  that  can 
contribute  most  decisively  to  the  welfare  of  all  countries;  but  if  its 
use  is  not  controlled  it  is  capable  of  destroying  man  and  Ids  work  on 
earth.  Hence  the  imperative  need  to  prevent  its  use  for  ends  not 
wholly  peaceful.  Likewise,  until  such  time  as  nuclear  disarmament 
and  the  destruction  of  atom-bomb  arsenals  are  achieved,  an  objective 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  context  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  bring  the  international  community  nearer  to  that  end. 

The  mature  stage  reached  by  the  work  of  the  Eighteen -Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disaimament  on  the  preparation  of  a  draft  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  we.  pons,  and  the  opportunities  that  its  rules 
of  procedure  offer  to  non -member  countries  to  set  forth  their  ideas, 
have  led  the  Spanish  Government  to  address  to  the  co-Chairmen 
some  remarks  on  the  text  submitted  on  18  January  last,2  containing 
its  views  on  some  aspects  of  the  draft  which  Spain  regards  as  most 
important. 

For  many  years  the  Spanish  Government  has  been  interested  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and  in  prospecting  for  its  sources.  As 

v  ENDC/PV.301,  i>.  10. 

’  Ante,  p.  1. 

’  ENDC.AJ19,  Fob.  27,  19G8. 

*  Ante,  pp.  1-6. 
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a  result  Spain  is  now  mining  large  uranium  deposits  with  highly- 
favourable  prospects  of  extension.  It  also  has  three  atomic  power  sta¬ 
tions  under  construction  with  an  overall  rating  of  more  than  1,000 
MW,  and  four  others  in  an  advanced  stage  of  design  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  double  that  rating  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  measures  in  the  new  draft  concerning  the  right  to  participate 
as  fully  as  possible  in  scientific  and  technical  information  for  the 
peaceful  use3  of  atomic  energy  are  sound,  and  can  have  important 
effects  on  the  development  of  non-nuclear  countries.  Nevertheless,  the 
Spanish  Government  takes  the  view  that  this  information  should 
refer  specifically  to  the  entire  technology  of  reactors  and  fuels. 

In  regard  to  the  measures  proposed  in  paragraph  2  of  article  X  of 
the  draft,  the  Spanish  Government  considers  too  long  the  period  of 
25  years  which  is  specified  before  a  conference  would  decide  whether 
the  treaty  is  thereafter  to  continue  in  force  indefinitely  or  to  be 
extended  for  a  limited  period.  Likewise,  the  twenty  years  between  the 
conference  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  of  article  VIII  and  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  article  X  is  too  long  a  time  for  the  treaty  to  bo  adaptable 
solely  through  the  procedure  laid  down  for  introducing  amendments, 
to  any  fresh  circumstances  that  may  arise  in  the  international  situa¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  seems  advisable  that  conferences  like  that  provided  for 
in  article  VIII  should  be  held  every  five  years,  and  that  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  in  article  X  should  be  held  twenty  years  after  the  treaty  comes 
into  force. 

In  the  Spanish  Government’s  view  the  vitality  of  the  treaty  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  support  it  receives  from  the  members  of 
the  international  community.  Thus  the  important  question  is  not 
merely  the  number  of  ratifying  countries,  for  the  purposes  both  of 
putting  it  into  force  and  of  introducing  amendments  but  the  nuclear 
characteristics  of  the  countries  whose  signature  and  ratification  will 
help  to  put  it  into  force.  Hence  this  Government  takes  the  view  that 
i he  non-nuclear  Powers  which  ratify  the*  treaty  and  its  amendments 
ought  to  include  the  largest  possible  numoer  of  countries  having  some 
development  in  this  field.  It  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  require 
that  the  ratifying  countries  should  include  at  least,  twelve  which 
possess  power  reactors  in  operation  or  under  construction,  or  else 
possess  within  their  territories  uranium  deposits  which  have  been 
proved  economically  exploitable.  Lastly,  the  number  of  fortv  for  the 
countries  ratifying* the  treaty  seems  too  small,  and  should  be  raised 
to  sixty  at  least. 

In  regard  to  the  ratification  of  amendments,  it  would  seem  logical 
that  the  procedure  for  putting  them  into  force  should  be  similar  to 
that  proposed  for  ratifying  the  treaty,  naturally  subject,  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  article  VIII,  paragraph  2,  that  amendments  shall  be  bind¬ 
ing  solely  on  the  parties  that  ratify  them. 

The  Spanish  Government  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
content,  of  article  VI  of  the  draft.  It  is  indeed  essential  that  non¬ 
proliferation  shall  never  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  Actually  it  is 
only  a  stage — one  of  vital  importance  to  mankind,  certainly,  but  only 
a  stage  in  the  consummation  we  all  seek  to  achieve:  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control.  Hence  this 
Government  considers  that  the  obligations  set  out  in  article  VI  should 
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be  strengthened  to  the  maximum  by  specially  including  in  them  the 
destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  vehicles,  since  disarmament 
will  not  have  any  effective  reality  except  under  a  general  scheme  which 
covers  nuclear  armament.  Though  the  undertaking  to  pursue  negotia¬ 
tions  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  seems  advisable  to  specify  more 
concretely  the  obligations  which  signatories  of  the  Treaty  undertake 
through  this  clause. 

The  Spanish  Government  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 3 
and  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 4  to  the  effect  that 
both  these  countries  are  ready  to  accept  the  application  of  the  system 
of  safeguards  to  all  their  peaceful  activities,  following  the  principle 
set  forth  in  section  (b)  of  paragraph  2  of  the  operative  part  of  reso¬ 
lution  2028  (XX)  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,5  which 
is  fundamental  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  non-proliferation  of 
atomic  weapons.  The  Spanish  Government  thinks  it  necessary  that 
an  obligation  of  this  kind  should  also  be  included  in  the  text  of  the 
treaty  j  binding  all  the  nuclear  Powers,  so  as  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
the  existing  discrimination  between  them  and  those  who  do  not  possess 
atomic  weapons. 

Lastly,  a  feature  wliici'  the  Spanish  Government  misses  in  the  text 
submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  on  18  January  last  is  any  measure  relating  to  the  guar¬ 
antees  which  must  be  given  to  non-nuclear  countries  by  signatories 
possessing  nuclear  weapons,  first  that  they  shall  not  be  attacked  or 
threatened  with  attack  by  nuclear  weapons,  and  secondly  that,  if  a 
nuclear  Power  or  party  to  the  treaty  attacks  or  threatens  to  attack  a 
non-nuclear  signatory,  all  nuclear  parties  to  the  treaty  shall  react 
appropriately.  The  Government  of  Spain  hopes  that  a  formula  will 
be  found  for  a  positive  solution  of  this  problem,  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  stressed  by  most  countries  and  which  is  fundamental 
to  this  Government. 


Swedish  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  the 
Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  February  8,  1968  1 

Pn  amhh' :  after  the  tenth  paragraph  insert  a  new  paragraph  worded 
as  follows: 

"Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by  the  Parties  to  the  Pnr- 
iial  Test  Han  Treaty  of  HK!3  -  in  its  preamble  to  achieve  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and 
to  cont  imie  negot  iations  to  this  end,*’ 


•'Documents  on  Disarmament,  W(i7,  pp.  613-013. 

•  p.  on>. 

r  Ibid..  Mm.  pp.  532-334. 

1  ENIK7-13.  l’Vli.  S,  l!a>S.  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  1C. 
J  Documents  on  Disarmament,  HUSH,  pp.  201-203. 
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Article  VI:  insert  in  the  second  line  after  the  words  “nuclear  arms 
race”  the  following  words :  “at  an  early  date,”  and  insert  in  the  third 
line  before  the  word  “disarmament”  the  word  “nuclear”. 

The  article  would  then  read  as  follows : 

“Each  of  the  parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotia¬ 
tions  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  regarding  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date,  and  nuclear  disarmament;  and  on 
a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effec¬ 
tive  international  control.” 

Article  VIII :  add  to  the  present  wording  of  paragraph  3  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence: 

“At  the  interval  of  five  years  thereafter,  a  majority  of  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  may  obtain,  by  submitting  a  proposal  to  this  effect  to 
the  Depositary  Governments,  the  convening  of  further  conferences 
with  the  same  objective  of  reviewing  the  operation  of  the  Treaty.” 


Statement  bj  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  8,  1968 1 

2.  The  Swedish  delegation  wishes  to  associate  itself  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  speakers  in  this  Committee,  who  have  all  hailed  the  presentation 
by  the  co-Chairmen  of  identical  revised  texts  of  a  complete  draft  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty 2  with  expressions  of  relief  and  satisfaction.  We 
are  also  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  agreement  between  the 
co-Chairmen  has  been  arrived  at  only  after  long  and  difficult  negotia¬ 
tions  and  that  it  rests  on  a  delicate  balance  between  different  parts 
of  the  draft  treaty  text.  Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  imperative  that  proposals  for  formal  changes  in  it  which 
other  delegations  may  feel  compelled  to  put  forward  he  few  and  well 
co-  ordinated  with  the  rest  of  the  treaty  text. 

3.  Another  important  consideration  influencing  the  character  of 
our  statements  in  this  Committee  is  the  know  ledge  that  we  are  still  at 
a  stage  where  we  are  negotiating  on  the  bes ,  possible  formulation  of 
a  treaty  draft.  The  final  position  of  our  Governments  with  regard  to 
the  treaty  as  such  belongs  to  a  later  stage.  That  was  clearly  indicated 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  when  he  presented  the  re¬ 
vised  draft  treaty.  Mr.  Fisher  said : 

As  was  tiie  situation  in  the  case  of  the  initial  draft  treaty  presented  in  August, 
the  revised  treaty  draft  is  a  recommendation  for  discussion  and  negotiation  in 
this  Committee  and  for  the  consideration  of  all  government! . 

Mr.  Fisher  went  on  to  say : 

...  we  could  not,  of  course,  expect  governments  to  be  committed  to  this  draft 
at  this  point,  since  we  shall  all  want  to  discuss  this  draft  in  the  session  of  this 
Committee  which  lies  ahead.* 


1  ENDO/PV.30S,  pp.  4-12- 
%  Antv,  pp.  1-d. 

*  Jnte,  p.  11. 
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4.  Guided  by  these  considerations,  my  delegation  has  during  the 

Sast  few  weeks  been  studying  with  the  utmost  care  the  revised  treaty 
raft.  We  recognize  that  the  co-Chairmen  have  come  a  considerable 
way  by  taking  into  account  some  of  the  well-argued  and  well-justified 
suggestions  for  changes  in  or  amendments  to  their  earlier  texts,  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  Committee’s  last  session  by  several  of  the  delegations 
around  this  table.  On  other  points  the  co-Chairmen  have  apparently 
on  their  own  found  reasons  to  suggest  changes.  Finally,  they  have 
presented  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  a  proposal  for  the  wording  of  a  draft 
article  III  dealing  with  the  control  arrangements. 

5.  In  several  respects  we  are  therefore  faced  with  a  much  better 
basis  for  our  deliberations  now  than  last  autumn.  Mindful  as  we  are 
of  the  need  for  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  delegations  and  of  the 
waste  of  time  entailed  in  suggesting  changes  which  we  understand  are 
doomed  to  be  unacceptable,  the  Swedish  delegation  still  finds  that  the 
revised  text  could  greatly  oenefit  from  some  further  improvements  on 
a  few  chosen  points.  On  other  points  we  must  ask  the  authors  of  the 
draft  for  some  clarifications,  hoping  that  the  answers  will  alleviate 
some  if  not  all  of  our  preoccupations. 

6.  In  order  not  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  Committee  with  too  long 
a  speech  I  intend  in  my  presentation  today  to  deal  only  with  those 
amendments  which  refer  to  general  problems  of  the  treaty  structure; 
I  also  wish  to  raise  some  questions  relating  to  article  III,  on  the 
controls.  Next  week  I  wish  to  deal  with  some  remaining  points 
clustered  around  the  very  important  desideratum  of  a  systematic  co¬ 
herence,  both  substantially  and  constitutionally,  between  that  partial 
nuclear  disarmament  measure  which  is  now  being  discussed-— the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty — and  those  which  are  to  be  covered  by  ensuing 
treaties  or  are  already  covered  by  existing  ones — above  all,  the  Moscow 
Treaty  on  a  partial  test  ban.4 

7.  None  of  the  few  formalized  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  text 
presented  today  in  document  ENDC/215 8  or  the  few  others  to  follow 
do,  I  think,  interfere  with  any  of  the  basic  regulations  contained  in 
the  present  draft.  On  one  or  two  points  they  rather  emphasize  the  main 
principles.  All  together  they  should  strengthen  the  treaty  text,  both 
in  its  acceptability  ana  in  its  durability. 

8.  The  one  preoccupation  overshadowing  in  importance  all  other 
ones,  as  so  many  speakers  both  here  and  in  the  United  Nations  have 
reiterated,  is  of  course  the  one  which  can  most  simply  be  embodied  in 
the  question:  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  How  certain  can  we  be  that 
effective  measures  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race,  now  escalating  in  a 
fearful  spiral,  will  really  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date?  How  can 
we — the  non-nuclear-weapon  States — be  expected  to  enter  into  an 
interminable  obligation  to  remain  non-nuclear  if  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  are  engaged  in  an  interminable  m  ear  escalation  ?  This  question 
is  really  not  one,  as  has  sometimes  been  said  rathe.*  reproachfully,  of 
seeking  any  quid  pro  quo.  It  is  a  question  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  of 
perspective;  and  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  atmosphere  of  confi¬ 
dence  was  greater  two  years  ago  than  it  is  today. 

'  Docvmcnt»  on  Ditarman.cnt,  J96S,  pp.  201-203. 

*  Supra. 
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9.  It  should  be  fully  understood  that  the  purpose  of  the  Swedish 
initiative  is  not  to  stall  cur  work  in  this  Committee,  not  to  counteract 
the  endeavours  to  reach  a  ban  on  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  we  find  desirable  ver  se,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  as  I  have  said, 
to  assist  in  improving  toe  present  treaty  text  as  much  as  possible, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  work  relentlessly  for  those  further  agree¬ 
ments  which  would  ensure  nuclear  disarmament. 

10.  The  present  text  does  represent  an  improvement  on  the  earlier 
one.  Other  representatives  have  already  before  me  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  the  inclusion  in  the  new  draft  treaty  text  of  an 
article,  number  VI,  dealing  specifically  with  the  need — 

.  .  .  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  regarding  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

If,  however,  we  compare  that  wording  with  the  proposals  made  on  this 
very  matter  last  year  by  Mexico,8  Romania  7  and  Brazil,8  with  the 
support  of  other  delegations,  both  non-aligned  and  others,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  obligations  incumbent  on  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  are  considerably  weaker  in  the  present  draft.  From  the  Mexi¬ 
can  proposal  (article  IV-C'  has  been  deleted  the  notion,  that  the 
negotiations  shall  be  pursued  “with  all  speed  and  perseverance”  and 
further,  the  clear  undertaking  “to  arrive  at  further  agreements”. 
Finally,  ti  e  reference  in  the  Mexican  proposal  to  “the  prohibition 
of  all  nuclt ar- weapon  tests”  has  been  omitted.  A  similar  weakening 
of  the  text  can  easily  be  noted  if  one  compares  the  present  wording 
with  the  proposals  made  by  Romania  and  Brazil. 

11.  Despite  the  fact  that  what  corresponds  to  my  Government’s 
position  would  indicate  the  need  for  &  much  stronger  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  that  they  should  proceed 
without  further  delay  to  steps  of  effective  nuclear  disarmament,  I 
am  mindful  of  the  difficulties  involved.  As  has  been  stated,  it  would 
hardly  be  feasible  in  legal  terms  to  enter  into  obligations  to  arrive  at 
agreements.  Further,  to  enumerate  some  specific  measures  might  be 
counterproductive,  as  agreements  on  certain  other  scores  may  come 
to  present  opportunities  for  earlier  implementation. 

12.  For  those  reasons  the  Swedish  delegation  today  will  restrict 
to  two  its  suggested  amendments  to  article  VI,  both  being  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  are  not  expected  to  create  any  difficulties  in  regard 
to  the  substance.  IVo  simply  propose  the  inclusion  o *  die  words  “at 
an  early  date”,  thus  introducing  once  more  the  sense  of  urgency 
which  we  all  fee)  presses  for  further  measures  to  hale  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  We  also  propose,  for  the  sake  of  making  dear  the  main 
goal  of  these  negotiations,  the  insertion  of  the  word  “nuclear”  before 
the  word  “disarmament”. 

13.  If  one  is  to  be  able  to  keep  the  amendment  of  aiticle  VI  to 
such  very  modest  dimensions,  it  practically  presupposes  some  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  preamble.  In  the  present  wording  of  the  preamble  there, 
are  three  paragraphs — the  last  ones — which  deal  with  further  dis- 


11  Ihn  uim  ur'.i  n n  /h'xarinanti  nt,  I'.HH,  pp.  .'$!>! 
’  Ibid.,  PI>. 

*  Ibid  ,  pp.  f,  40-5-47. 
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armament  measures.  Even  if  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  test  ban  is  one  of  the  measures  implicit  in  the  reference  to  “the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race”,  we  urge  that  this  important 
measure  of  disarmament  be  spelt  out  specifically  somewhere  in  the 
treaty.  This  is  all  the  more  justified  as  we  can  rest  this  particular 
case  on  a  previously -accepted  commitment.  As  I  said  in  my  inter¬ 
vention  on  the  non-proliferation  issue  on  3  October  last  year,  the 
preamble  would  give  a  much  greater  emphasis  to  the  need  for  an 
uninterrupted  sequence  in  the  disarmament  negotiations,  and  to  their 
urgency,  if  a  new  paragraph  were  introduced  in  connexion  with  the 
declaration  of  intent  on  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.9  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remind  the  parties  of  the  pledge  made  in  the  preamble  to  the 
partial  test-ban  Treaty :  that  is,  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance 
of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and  to  continue 
negotiations  to  that  end.  An  amendment  to  tha  t  effect  will  be  found  in 
document  ENDC/215. 

14.  I  now  turn  to  article  VIII.  We  have  found  the  new  version 
of  paragraph  2  of  that  article  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  earlier 
text,  even  if  it  must  be  recognized  that  amendments  to  the  treaty, 
when  it  is  once  finalized  and  brought  into  effect,  will  indeed  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  A  '’"’•-ain  easing  of  a  very  tight  situation  could 
be  achieved  by  offering  an  opportunity  to  review  the  situation,  not 
only  once  after  five  years,  but  periodically,  in  order  that  the  parties 
may  be  able  to  assure  themselves  “that  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  are  being  reali zed”. 

15.  With  regard  to  paragraph  3  of  article  VIII,  dealing  with 
review,  it  will  be  noted  from  our  document  ENDC/215  that  we  sug¬ 
gest  a  simple  addition  to  the  present  text  to  the  effect  that  a  majority 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  may  decide  that  further  such  confer¬ 
ences  shall  be  convened  at  intervals  of  five  years. 

16.  In  this  connexion  I  wish  to  support  very  strongly  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  paragraph  put  forward  once  again  by  the  United  Kingdom 
delegation  on  23  January.  The  representative  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Mr.  Mulley,  then  upheld  the  view  he  had  earlier  expressed  in 
a  formal  amendment  to  the  effect  that  not  only  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty  but  also  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  should 
be  reviewed  after  five  years.10 

17.  An  open  question  remains:  namely,  what  action  is  supposed 
to  follow  if  the  verdict  of  a  review  turns  out  to  be  “unsatisfactory”? 
It  would  seem  reasonable  that,  if  it  is  manifest  at  a  review  confer¬ 
ence  that  the  intentions  of  the  treaty  to  achieve  cessation  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  arms  race  and  to  obtain  nuclear  disarmament  have  in  reality 
been  blatantly  disregarded,  parties  to  the  treaty  may  come  to  regard 
this  as  an  extraordinary  event  jeopardizing  their  own  supreme  inter¬ 
ests,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  of  article  X. 

18.  With  those  last  few  words  I  have  already  turned  the  corner 
from  specific  amendments  to  a  set  of  questions  on  which,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  most  delegations  are  eager  to  obtain  clarification.  The  majority 
of  my  queries,  and  the  most  technical  of  them,  refer  to  article  III,  on 


*  fbid.,  p.  44<\. 
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that  crucial  matter  of  controls.  My  delegation  has  certainly  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  the  co-Chairmen  have  finally  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  common  proposal  in  this  central  sector.  We  especially  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  has 
been  given  the  over-all  responsibility  for  all  treaty  verification,  while 
at  the  same  time  provisions  are  foreseen  that  would  enable  the  utili¬ 
zation  ox  the  experience  and  the  organizational  arrangements  of 
other  international  safeguard  machinery.  We  trust  that  this  com¬ 
promise  will  be  made  watertight  and  tenable.  That  would  give  all 
safeguard  activities  the  necessary  credibility  and  would  also  remove 
from  the  safeguard  field  a  large  element  or  the  commercial  discrim¬ 
ination  which  exists  today. 

10.  With  our  sense  of  satisfaction,  however,  is  mingled  a  sincere 
disappointment  that  some  important  aspects  of  the  control  article 
proposed  by  my  delegation  in  August  1967 11  have  not  been  accepted 
by  the  co-Chairmen.  Two  basic  principles  of  great  importance  which 
were  embodied  in  our  proposal  have  not  been  retained.  They  both 
concern  the  question  of  mutual  obligations  on  the  part  of  both  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  and  non-nuclear- weapon  States.  I  will  deal  with  both 
of  them  briefly  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  the  non-nuclear- weapon 
States  have  lost  in  the  process  of  agreement  between  the  two  leading 
nuclear- weapon  States. 

20.  The  Swedish  proposal  did  not  establish  a  full  sharing  of 
obligations.  We  maintained  that  as  long  as  nuclear  activities  for  non¬ 
peaceful  purposes  were  not  forbidden,  only  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  could  be  obliged,  under  our  formula  as  well  as  under  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  co-Chairmen,  to  accept  IAEA  safeguards  on  all  tlieir 
nuclear  energy  activities.  That  is  sheer  logic.  According  to  our  text  the 
nuclear  weapon  States  were,  however,  to  undertake  to  co-operate  in 
facilitating  the  gradual  application  of  IAEA  safeguards  also  to  their 
own  peaceful  nuclear  energy  activities.  In  a  highly-generalized  form 
such  a  pledge  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  preambular  paragraph 
of  the  draft  text,  where  it  is  said  that  the  parties  undertake  “to  co¬ 
operate  in  facilitating  the  application  of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear  activities.”  We  should,  of 
course,  have  much  preferred  to  have  this  undertaking  included  in  the 
control  article  itself  and  with  a  specific  reference  to  th?  nuclear- weapon 
States. 

21.  We  have  duly  registered  as  two  ma.jor  steps  forward  the  uni¬ 
lateral  undertakings  made  last  December  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,1*  which  in  fact  will  vastly 
increase  the  amount  of  nuclear  activities  under  safeguards  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  facilitate  considerably  international  trade  in  the  nuclear 
field.  The  question  remains :  how  complete  will  be  the  coverage  of  this 
pledge  voluntarily  to  place  nuclear  activities  under  international 
safeguards  in  the  countries  mentioned  and  in  other  nuclear-weapon 
States?  A  similar  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  third 
nuclear-weapon  country  present  in  this  Committee,  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  naturally  be  of  immense  value  as  a  proof  of  the  sincere  willing¬ 
ness  of  all  States  to  apply  international  safeguards  to  their  peaceful 
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nuclear  activities  and  to  wipe  out  this  quite  unnecessary  lack  of  equal 
treatment  in  regard  to  controls. 

22.  The  Swedish  proposal  further  contained  a  rule  according  to 
which  no  transfers  of  source  or  special  fissionable  material  to  an; 
other  State  could  take  place  unless  the  material  were  subject  to  IAEA 
safeguards.  Such  a  clause  would  have  a  definite  disarmament  effect,  as 
imports  into  nuclear- weapon  States  of  fissionable  material  for  weapon 
purposes  would  be  forbidden. 

23.  That  ambition  to  increase  the  non -discriminatory  element  in 
the  treatment  between  the  two  categories  of  States  has  not  been  shared 
by  the  co-Oliairmen.  Their  draft  article  III  contains  no  conditions  cn 
the  export  to  the  nuclear- weapon  States  of  fissionable  material,  equip¬ 
ment  and  so  on  for  their  military  or  peaceful  nuclear  programmes. 
We  maintain  that  that  is  a  serious  limitation  in  the  scope  of  the  treaty ; 
in  fact  it  is  a  loop-hole  by  which  non-nuclear-weapon  States  may, 
without  even  knowing  it  themselves,  be  aiding  a  military  nuclear 
programme.  We  might  even  pose  the  question  whether  the  treaty 
language  of  paragraph  1  of  article  III,  which  requires  controls  to 
follow  all  nuclear  activities  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  does  not 
allow  an  interpretation — at  least  ?■  far  as  intentions  are  concerned — 
that  to  such  activities  belong  also  exports ;  that  is,  that  material  once 
controlled  should  never  be  diver  tea  “from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear 
weapons”  in  one’s  own  or  another  country. 

24.  In  real  life  the  situation  is  somewhat  more  hopeful,  because 
the  supply  policy  of  several  States,  including  Sweden,  already  serves 
to  some  extent  to  close  the  loop-hole;  it  might  be  extended  to  do  so 
completely  by  a  policy  requesting  exclusively  peaceful  use  and  control 
as  a  condition  for  supply  to  nuclear-weapon  States  also.  There  are 
strong  reasons  lor  the  suppliers  to  continue  such  a  policy.  It  can 
easily  be  done  by  resorting  to  provisions  for  what  is  called  a  “con 
tinuation  of  safeguards”,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1G  of  the 
IAEA  safeguards  system  of  1965, 13  and  by  including  such  provisions 
in  the  agreements  which  are  to  be  concluded  between  IAEA  and  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

25.  We  very  much  regret  that  it  turned  out  to  be  impossible  to 
include  in  the  draft  article  III  a  formalization  of  such  supply  policies, 
already  established  by  se  eral  States.  However,  lacking  such  a  provi¬ 
sion,  we  think  it  will  be  of  fundamental  importance  for  States  which 
recognize  the  necessity  of  continuing  those  policies  in  the  interest  of 
disarmament  to  keep  in  informal  contact  with  each  other  in  order  to 
standardize  their  policies  and  to  remove  any  possible  fear  that  safe¬ 
guards  will  be  commercially  negotiable;  because  if  that  could  happen 
the  whole  scheme  would  quickly  degenerate.  The  draft  article  III 
before  us,  in  combination  with  the  unilateral  undertakings  by  nuclear- 
weapon  States  and  with  an  informal  “code  of  ethics”  observed  by  all 
supplier  nations — which  are  presumably  unwilling  to  be  connected 
with  a  nuclear-weapon  production  programme  through  any  genera¬ 
tion  of  special  fissionable  material  originating  from  them — would, 
but  only  under  those  conditions,  come  rather  close  to  what  we  intended 
to  achieve  by  our  previously-proposed  wording  of  the  control  article. 

26.  Let  me  raise  a  final  query  in  regard  to  article  TIL  The  tiine- 
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table  suggested  in  paragraph  4,  seen  together  with  the  rules  for  the 
entering  into  force  of  the  treaty  contained  in  paragraph  3  of  article 
IX,  causes  rather  serious  anxiety.  It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable 
time  will  pass  before  the  safeguards  system  will  become  universally 
applicable.  Is  there  not  a  definite  risk  in  the  fact  that  during  an 
interval  which  may  extend  to  several  years  some  countries  may  be 
subject  to  control  and  others  not?  All  the  present  apprehensions,  Doth 
political  and  commercial  in  nature,  will  persist  for  that  period. 

27.  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  a  hiatus  between  paragraphs  2 
and  4  in  article  III.  According  to  paragraph  2,  no  source  or  special 
fissionable  material  or  special  equipment  may  be  provided  to  non- 
nuclear- weapon  States  unless  the  IAEA  safeguards  are  applied.  Thus, 
for  part  or  for  the  whole  of  the  interim  period  when  these  new  agree¬ 
ments  are  being  negotiated,  a  general  standstill  in  the  transfers  of 
such  material  must  be  feared.  A  clarification  on  that  point  by  the  co- 
Chairmen  would  be  most  welcome. 

28.  The  discrepancy  in  the  timing  between  the  entering  into  force 
of  the  treaty  as  such  and  the  entering  into  force  of  control  arrange¬ 
ments  may  entail  a  further  risk.  We  must  all  realize  how  attentively 
some  States  will,  and  must,  follow  what  control  rules  are  going  to  be 
applied  to  certain  other  States.  Is  there  not  a  risk  that  that  may 
cause  a  retardation  of  the  decisive  act  of  ratification — too  many  States 
watching  the  actions  of  others?  At  least  we  should  from  this  very 
moment  encourage  States  to  enter  immediately  into  the  preliminary 
negotiations  with  IAEA,  so  that  the  finally-ensuing  patterns  of  con¬ 
trol  can  be  clearly  discernible  as  early  as  possible. 

29.  I  have  a  final  question  referring  to  article  IX,  where  we,  as 
probably  many  other  delegations,  are  quite  concerned  about  how  its 
regulations  will  work  out  m  practice.  According  to  the  present  word¬ 
ing,  the  treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratification  by  all  nuclear- 
weapon  States  signatories  to  the  treaty  and  by  forty  other  States,  like¬ 
wise  signatories  to  the  treaty.  This  formula  does  not,  however,  ta’  . 
into  account  the  special  importance  which  some  prospective  parties  to 
the  treaty  may  attach  to  the  more  or  less  simultaneous  adherence  by 
another  State  or  several  other  States.  Regional  preoccupations  may 
come  to  play  an  important  role  in  this  process  of  decision-making,  as 
well  as  fears  of  uneven  commercial  competition  if  some  States  adhere 
and  some  not,  some  under  an  inspection  agreement  already  settled  and 
some  with  that  issue  still  open. 

30.  The  problem  was  touched  upon  by  the  Swiss  Government  in  its 
thoughtful  aide-memoire  to  this  Committee  of  17  November  1967. 
There  it  was  said : 


Switzerland  c<'uid  only  be  a  party  to  the  treaty  if  most  of  the  Powers  likely  to 
Itossesa  nuclear  weapons  acceded  to  it.  So  long  as  that  condition  is  Dot  fulfilled, 
the  treaty  will  contain  a  gap  endangering  the  st-eurify  f  the  suiull  States  on 
which  it  would  Ik*  binding  Moreover,  the  non-necessitm  of  inu>ortaiit  industrial 
Powers  might  he  economically  prejudicial  to  tin*  eomiietitivo  tenacity  of  the 
atomic  industry  of  the  signatory  States.14 

1  he  question  that  naturally  poses  itself  is  whether  this  problem  could 
be  taken  care  of  by  allowing  a  State  to  make  a  reservation  in  its  in¬ 
strument  of  ratification  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  shall  not  enter 
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into  force  or  remain  in  force  for  its  part  until  and  unless  it  enters  into 
force  and  remains  in  force  for  another  State  or  States,  which  will  then 
ha  ve  to  be  specified  in  the  same  document.  The  possibility  of  reserva¬ 
tion  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  speed  of  the  ratification  process 
in  a  number  of  countries  of  special  importance  as  parties  to  the  treaty. 
Speaking  for  my  own  country,  I  am  sure  my  Government  will  look 
very  carefully  at  the  attitude  of  our  more  important  neighbour  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  that  of  other  industrial  States  weighing  this  as  one  of 
the  elements  when  deciding  on  its  position  in  regard  to  the  treaty  as 
such. 

31.  In  summing  up,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  on  behalf  of 
the  Swedish  delegation  our  appreciation  of  the  great  Powers’  having 
achieved  a  remarkable  result  m  agreeing  on  £  complete  treaty  text  for 
barring  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional  countries.  Still, 
this  is  certainly  only  one,  and  a  woefully  short,  step  forward  on  the 
road  to  disarmament.  History,  and  we  who  presently  live  in  this  epoch 
of  history,  cannot  fail  to  note  that  simultaneously  giant  steps  towards 
rearmament  are  being  taken.  Many  upward  turns  of  the  nuclear  arma¬ 
ment  spiral  are  occurring  this  very  year.  When  and  how  shall  we  be 
able  to  place  in  true  pe.  spective  the  real  impact  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
proposed  non-proliferation  treaty  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  terri¬ 
fying  reality  of  nuclear  escalation,  symbolized  by  the  modem  shib¬ 
boleths  of  ABM,  FOBS,  MIRY  and  probably  still  further  horrors 
which  we  can  as  yet  not  even  name  ? 

Statement  by  the  Brazilian  Representative  (de  Araujo 
Castro)  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Commit¬ 
tee.  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  8, 

1968  1 

32.  Before  delivering  mv  prepared  statement  I  wish  to  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  Mrs.  Myrdal,  the  representative  of  Sweden.  We  are 
happy  that  in  this  round  of  meetings  we  shall  be  able  to  count  on  her 
wisdom,  experience  and  idealism  in  the  consideration  of  the  important 
matter  under  discussion.  We  have  listened  with  the  utmost  attention 
and  consideration  to  her  statement  of  today  and  will  comment  at  a 
very  early  opportunity  on  the  very  important  points  she  has  raised 
before  tins  Committee.  Today  I  will  only  say  that,  we  are  particularly 
impressed  by  her  very  pertinent  remark  to  the  effect  that  we  are  :n  the 
negotiation  stage  and  that  therefore  all  members  of  this  Committee 
have  not  only  the  right  but  also  the  duty,  under  the  relevant  United 
Nations  resolutions,  to  present  any  suggestions  they  nmv  find  to  1h» 
necessary  or  advisable. 

33.  I  was  also  particularly  interested  by  the  questions  raised  by 
Mrs.  Myrdal  on  article  IT  I  .ud  by  her  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
more  definite  commitmenis  !>\  the  nuclear  Powers,  l>ceause  this  effects 
the  all-important  question  of  t ho  acceptable  balance  of  obligations  bc- 
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tween  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  nations.  All  these  questions,  as  well  as 
the  important  points  raised  at  our  last  meeting  by  the  representative 
of  Romania,2  deserve  the  most  attentive  consideration.  My  delegation 
will  also  give  thorough  attention  to  the  suggestions  advanced  in  the 
working  paper  of  the  Swedish  delegation  which  we  have  received 
today.8 

34.  My  delegation  lias  given  full  and  careful  consideration  to  docu¬ 
ments  Etf  DC/192/Rev.  1  and  ENDC/193/Rev.  1,  containing  identical 
texts  of  a  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  pre¬ 
sented  on  18  January  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.4 

35.  As  the  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  are  well  aware,  Brazil  unequivocally  supports  the  idea  of  a 
fair  and  equitable  non-proliferation  treaty  that  would  effectively  pre¬ 
vent  the  risk  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  while  encouraging  the 
fullest  use  of  nuclear  energy,  in  all  its  forms,  for  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  all  peoples.  Brazil  has  already  evidenced  its 
adherence  to  that  ideal  by  signing  and  ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Tlate- 
lolco,  which  embodies  that  objective.8  The  treaty  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  has  to  be  conceived  within  the  broad  framework 
of  measures  aimed  at  securing  “general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control”,  as  contemplated  in  resolution 
1722  (XVI)  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
on  20  December  1961.® 

36.  My  delegation,  as  well  as  many  other  delegations  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  repeatedly  emphasized  that  in  our  present  effort  towards 
the  negotiation  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  ve  are  bound  to  observe 
the  guiding  principles  set  forth  by  General  Assembly  resolution  2028 
(XX) ,  which  read  as  follows : 

(a)  Tho  treaty  should  be  void  of  any  loop-holes  which  might  permit  nuclear 
or  non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  In 
any  form ; 

th)  The  treaty  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers ; 

(o)  The  treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament ; 

yd)  There  should  Ik*  acceptable  and  workable  provisions  to  ensure  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  treaty ; 

(e)  Nothing  in  the  treaty  should  adversely  affect  the  right  of  any  group  of 
States  to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  ensure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  respective  territories.7 

37.  It  is  thus  perfectly  obvious  that  any  text  or  document  presented 
to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  should  of  neces¬ 
sity  conform  to  those  principles,  which  were  adopted  by  tho  General 
Assembly  by  93  votes  to  none,  with  5  abstentions.  Such  principles  are 
the  expression  of  the  views  and  desires  of  the  international  community ; 
and  before  we  agree  on  the  text  of  a  treaty  on  non  proliferation  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  such  a  text  is  consistent  with  those  principles, 
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which  should  be  the  basic  criteria  guiding  the  consideration  of  the 
different  documents  placed  before  this  Committee. 

38.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  revised  texts  submitted  by  the 
delegations  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  do  provide  a  better  basis  for  discussion  and  negotia¬ 
tion  than  did  the  previous  document 8  and  we  consider,  moreover,  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  super-Powers  are  in  a  position  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  major  international  issue  is  by  itself  a  political  event  of  great 
significance.  We  thank  our  co-Chairmen  for  the  efforts  they  have  made 
to  reconcile  the  views  of  their  respective  nations  and  to  meet  some  of 
the  objections  raised  by  members  of  this  Committee.  No  matter  how 
important  and  gratifying  may  be  this  understanding  between  the  two 
super-Powers  on  a  measure  contributing  to  international  peace  r  id 
security,  it  is  of  course  indispensable  that  it  should  not  impair  the  sci¬ 
entific,  technological  and  economic  progress  of  other  nations.  If  that 
condition  is  not  met,  any  agreement,  however  laudable  its  intent  and 
its  purposes,  will  be  neither  effective  nor  lasting.  Therefore  we  must 
now  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  changes  introduced  do  preserve  th? 
fundamental  interests  and  rights  of  the  non-nuclear  world. 

39.  As  we  have  said,  the  task  of  the  present  round  of  meetings  is, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  the  texts  submitted  conform  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  resolution  2028  (XX) .  It  is  in  the  light  of  each 
one  of  those  principles  that  we  shall  proceed  with  our  analysis.  Prin¬ 
ciple  (a)  states: 

The  treaty  should  be  void  of  any  loop-holes  which  might  permit  nuclear  or 
non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any 
form. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  basic  principle,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  revised  drafts  contain  no  measure  whatsoever  aimed  at  preventing 
nuclear-weapon  States  from  vertically  proliferating,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  spite  of  pertinent  proposals  submitted  by  some  delegations 
it  this  Committee,  notably  by  the  delegation  of  India,  and,  what  is 
still  more  cogent,  in  spite  of  the  very  words  of  the  text  we  have  just 
mentioned. 

40.  In  addition,  from  a  reading  of  the  second  part  of  article  I  wo 
might  gather  that,  although  nuclear  Powers  are  forbidden  to  assist, 
encourage  or  induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon  St.te  to  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices, 
or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices,  they  are  left  free 
to  assist,  encourage  and  induce  nuclear-weapon  States  in  such  activi¬ 
ties.  now  or  in  the  future.  Does  that  mean  that  some  of  the  present 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  which  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  so¬ 
phistication  in  tiie  development  of  nuclear  technology  for  warfare  are 
entitled  to  transfer,  now  or  in  the  future,  such  ..nowdedge  and  tech¬ 
niques  at  will  to  any  nuclear  weapon  Pow  er  which  has  not  yet  attained 
such  levels  of  sophistication,  be  they  parties  or  not  to  the  treaty  ?  That 
is  a  very  important  point.  For  us  that  is  the  only  valid  interpretation 
of  those  sections  of  the  draft,  since  the  first  part  of  article  I  of  the 
draft  treaty  refe^  to  *‘any  recipient  whatsoever”,  whereas  mention  is 
made  later  in  the  same  article  of  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State”. 
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41.  We  noth  j  likewise  that  the  first  part  of  article  I,  which  was  left 
untouched  in  the  revised  draft  in  spite  of  relevant  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  some  non-nuclear  countries,  including  Brazil,  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  the  aforementioned  principle  (a)  inasmuch  as  it  includes  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  even  if  they  are  meant  for  peaceful  purposes — a  pro¬ 
hibition  which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
is  not  requ:red  by  the  purposes  of  the  treaty.  A  philosopher  might  say 
that  peaceful  explosions  have  suddenly  become  more  dangerous  than 
military  explosions. 

42.  As  iar  as  loop-holes  are  concerned,  we  might  visualize  a  rather 
improbable  situation  which  could  theoretically  arise.  Paragraph  3  of 
article  IX  states  that  the  treaty  “shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  all  nuclear  weapon  orates  signatory  to  this  Treaty”.  It  states 
further : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  State  is  one  which  has 
manufactured  and  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive  device 
prior  to  January  1, 1967. 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  USSR,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  mainland  China  are  thus  recognized  and  proclaimed  as 
tli9  only  possible  nuclear- weapon  Powers  to  the  end  of  time;  for  the 
draft  treaty  appears  to  be  conceived  under  the  sign  of  irreversibility. 
New  let  us  suppose,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  for  political 
reasons  one  of  those  five  countries  were  to  sign  the  treaty  ana  indefi¬ 
nitely  delay  its  ratification.  Would  that  mean  that  the  treaty  would 
never  enter  into  force?  I  mention  that  rather  improbable  situation  lest 
we  forget,  as  we  might  easily  do,  that  among  those  five  nuclear- weapon 
countries  there  is  one,  mainland  China,  of  whose  peaceful  sentiments 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  sceptical — and  the  feeling  of  scepticism  in 
that  regard  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  rather  widespread  in  this 
conference  room. 

43.  We  now  come  to  principle  (&),  which  states: 

'Hip  trenty  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers. 

According  to  the  language  of  the  proposed  article  III,  while  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  are  asked  to  accept  a  blank  system  of  control  yet 
to  be  formulated,  the  text  does  not  include  a  commitment  to  the  effect 
that  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  will  likewise  be  subject  to  some  kind 
of  control  over  their  nuclear  activities  for  non-military  as  well  as 
military  purposes,  so  that  the  gap  in  obligations  might  he  narrowed. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  present  wording  of  the  proposed  article 
III,  nuclear- weapon  Powers  may  receive  source  or  social  fissionable 
material  originally  intended  for  peaceful  applications  and  not  subject 
to  coat  ol,  and  later  legitimately  use  such  material  for  weapon 
purposes, 

•14.  It  .is  precisely  with  the  intention  of  narrowing  that  gap  in  the 
obligations  that  wo  have  suggested — and  we  are  now  insisting  on— an 
obligation  upon  tho  nuclear  weapon  States  to  channel  through  a  spe¬ 
cial  United  Nations  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  economic  development 
of  developing  countries,  in  particular  for  their  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  p iog ress,  a  substantial  part  of  the  resources  iiiieratod  by 
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the  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament.  We  shall  refer  later  to  numerous 
other  instances  of  marked  absence  of  that  minimum  acceptable  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  revised  text.  In  that  regard  suffice  it  to  say  for  the  moment 
that,  in  the  view  of  my  delegation,  the  alleged  balance  in  the  drafts 
under  consideration  is  clearly  unacceptable. 

45.  Let  us  take  principle  (c) ,  which  states : 

The  treaty  should  be  a  step  tow  ards  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament. 

The  provision  embodied  in  article  VI  does  not  specifically  refer  to 
obligations  by  nuclear  Powers  as  such ;  it  envisages  a  commitment  by 
“Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Tre«tv  .  .  o  pursue  negotiations  in 
good  faith”.  As  a  matter  of  record,  :good  faith”  has  always  consist¬ 
ently  been  a  normal  assumption  in  the  negotiations  that  have  been 
carried  on  in  this  Committee. 

46.  Article  VI  sets  forth  three  objectives  for  the  negotiations 
which  must  be  pursued  by  ail  parties  t'.  the  treaty :  first,  the  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race;  second,  disarmament;  and  third,  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  interna¬ 
tional  control.  There  is  no  specific  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear- weapon  Powers  to  speedily  negotiate  measures  for  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament,  unless  we  co  ’tier  that  these  measures  are  to  be  j  art  of  a 
treaty  on  general  anu  complete  disarmament.  Thus  there  is  no  priority 
assigned  to  the  negotiation  >f  measures  for  nuclear  disarmament,  as 
compared  with  measures  for  conventional-weapon  disarmament. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  danger  to  the  survival  of 
n  ankind  in  organized  society  lies  primarily  in  the  existing  and  still 
mushrooming  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  delivery 
of  such  weapons. 

47.  Tn  that  connexion,  I  wonder  whether  the  worcrng  of  paragraph 
2  of  article  X,  relating  to  a  minimum  initial  period  of  twenty-five 
years  for  tho  duration  of  the  treaty 5  abandons  the  hope  of  achieving 
tho  goal  of  “general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  inter¬ 
national  control”  set  forth  in  resolution  1722  (XVI).  How  can  a  com- 
mif  teo  with  a  mandate  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  endorse  a  provision  based  on  the  assumption — or  at 
least  admission— that  nuclear-weapon  arsenals  may  increase  and  pro¬ 
liferate  for  a  minimum  initial  period  of  twenty-five  years  and  that  ver¬ 
tical  proliferation  may  go  on  unchecked?  Is  that  not  a  confession  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee? 
Is  it  not  a  premature  and  uncalled-for  admission  of  tho  possibility 
that  in  1393  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  or  another 
body  in  Geneva  or  in  another  city,  will  still  lie  groping  for  an  agree¬ 
ment,  on  this  vital  issue  of  nuclear  disarmament?  What  is  more  serious 
and  important,  has  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  the 
right  to  lose  hope  or  to  confess  that  it  has  lost  hope? 

48.  Wo  shall  consider  now  principle  (d),  which  states: 

There  should  be  acceptable  nud  workable  provisions  to  ensure  the  effectiveness 
of  the  treaty 

III  the  v»ew  of  tho  Brazilian  Government,  universality  is  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  the  effectiveness  of  tho  treaty.  As  far  as  participation  is 
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concerned;  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  to  be  signed  by  nuclear  and  non-nuclear- weapon 
Powers.  Among  tne  fire  existing  nuclear  Powers,  two  are  not  likely 
to  become  signatories;  among  the  non-nuclear- weapon  Powers,  the 
draft  requires  ratification  by  as  few  as  forty  States,  or  one-third  of 
the  whole  membership  of  the  United  Nations,  as  a  condition  for  its  | 

entry  into  force.  Under  those  circumstances  it  appears  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  number  of  ratifying  States  falls  very  short  of  what  could  be 
considered  a  sign  of  universal  adherence  to  the  treaty. 

49.  Now  we  ccuie  to  the  last  guiding  principle,  principle  (e), 
which  states : 

Nothing  In  the  treaty  should  adversely  aiYeet  the  right  of  any  group  of  States 
to  conclude  regional  treaties  In  order  to  ensure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear 
weapons  ir  tbelr  respective  territories  j 

My  delegation  welcomes  the  acknowledgement,  in  the  operative  part 
of  the  draft,  of  the  existence  of  regional  treaties  aimed  at  ensuring 
the  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  territories  of  nations  which 
are  parties  to  such  agreements,  as  is  the  case  in  Latin  America.  It 
would,  however,  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  us,  and  to  other  Latin - 
American  countries,  if  the  draft  specifically  recognized  the  rights  and 
obligations  entered  into  by  nations  which  have  already  concluded 
regional  treaties  of  that  kind. 

50.  In  that  regard  we  would  aga  in  draw  the  attention  of  this  Com  - 
mittee  to  the  fact  that  the  draft  goes  far  beyond  the  general  guiding 
principles,  which  do  not  mention  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  but  aim  specifically  at  ensuring  “the  total  absence  of 
nuclear  weapons”.  In  that  connexion  the  Enpiteen-Nation  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee  cannot  ignore  the  existence  arid  the  implications  of  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
which  was  welcomed  with  special  satisfaction  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  2286  (XXII).9 

51.  We  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  discrepancies  between 

the  revised  draft  and  the  principles  set  forth  bv  the  General  Assembly 
as  guidance  and  vrieniatio  l  for  our  proceedings.  Fortunately,  we 
know  that  the  revised  text  agreed  upon  by  our  co-Chairmen  in  private 
bilateral  meetings  and  negotiations,  without  the  assistance  and  par¬ 
ticipation  of  nil  the  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee,  has  b^er  presented  to  us,  as  was  pertinently  stressed  in  a  j 

timely  statement  by  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  not  on 

a  “tftke-ii-or-leave-it”  basis  but  os  “a  recommendation  for  discussion 
and  negotiation  in  this  Committee  and  for  the  consideration  of  all 
governments.” 10  We  welcome  such  a  constructive  attitude,  and  we 
understand  the  expression  all  governments”  as  referring  not  only  to 
the  Governments  of  the  States  members  of  this  Committee  but  to  the 
governments  of  all  States  which  will  he  called  upon  to  assume  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  proposed  treaty.  It  is  obvious  that  States  non-members 
of  the  Committee  should  not  t>e  takm  for  grant'd,  ..nd  that  they 
should  Iks  given  free  and  unhampered  opportunity  to  state  their  views 
on  a  matter  affecting  their  destinies. 
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52.  It  is  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  new 
round  of  negotiations  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
that  we  shall  further  state  some  views  on  several  points  of  the  treaty. 
A  full  account  of  such  negotiations  will  be  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  together  with  the  pertinent  documents  and 
records,  after  the  Committeehas  given  “all  due  consideration  to  all 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  views  expressed  by 
Member  States  during  the  twenty-3econd  session  of  the  General 
Assembly”,  as  specifically  requested  by  resolution  2346A  (XXII).11 

53.  Brazil,  for  its  part,  does  not  consider  that  its  essential  sugges¬ 
tions  and  proposals  embodied  in  document  ENDC/201/Rev.  2  have 
been  satisfied  by  the  new  revised  identical  texts  submitted  by  the  dele¬ 
gations  of  tiie  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  do  we  estimate 
that  they  were  fully  considered  and  taken  into  account  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  preceding  the  presentation  of  the  revised  drafts.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  renounce  our  essential  points  of  view,  such  as  the  one  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  necessity  of  ensuring — 

.  .  .  the  Inalienable  right  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop,  alone  or 
in  co-operation  with  other  States,  research,  production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes,  including  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  civil  uses,  without 
discrimination.1* 

On  that  point  the  position  of  the  Brazilian  Government  is  very  clear, 
straightforward  and  firm.  It  has  been  reiterated  on  several  occasions 
before  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  and  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  it  was  emphasized  three  days  ago  by 
Mr.  Magalhaes  Pinto,  Minister  of  External  Relations  of  Brazil,  before 
the  nations  represented  at  the  second  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 

54.  In  that  connexion  I  should  like  to  recall  the  words  of  President 
Costa  e  Silva  in  a  major  speech  delivered  shortly  after  taking  office, 
in  which  the  directives  for  Brazilian  foreign  policy  were  established: 

We  repudiate  nuclear  armament  and  we  are  aware  of  the  serious  risks  that  the 
dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  would  bring  upon  mankind.  It  is  imperative, 
however,  that  no  actual  or  potential  hindrances  prejudice  the  full  utilization  by 
our  countries  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  Otherwise,  we  would  be 
accepting  a  new  form  of  dependence  which  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  our 
aspirations  for  development.” 

At  this  stage  we  wish  to  reserve  our  right  to  proceed  to  an  adaptation 
of  the  amendments  embodied  in  document  ENDC/201/Rev.  2  to  the 
text  of  the  new  draft  t  reaty  and  to  submit  other  amendments,  proposals 
and  suggestions  relating  to  points  raised  by  the  new  formulation. 

55.  As  we  see  it,  the  new  draft  has  settled  some  problems  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  has  given  rise  to  new  difficulties,  among  which  I  will 
mention  the  one  relating  to  the  not  altogether  harmonious  interpreta¬ 
tions  that  are  being  imparted  to  the  all-important  article  III,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  control  and  verification. 

56.  As  far  as  international  peaceful  co-operation  in  the  nuclear 
field  is  concerned,  the  provisions  of  articles  IV  and  V  of  the  now  draft 
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amount  to  tho  institutionalization  of  the  division  of  the  world  into 
two  categories  of  nations :  on  the  one  hand,  those  which  will  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  technology  of  nuclear  explosives  for  warlike  and  for 
peaceful  purposes  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  will  be  tech* 
nologically  dependent  for  a  minimum  initial  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  Despite  the  offer  embodied  in  the  draft  treaty  of  the  availability 
of  the  benefits  from  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions,  the 
institutionalization  of  a  status  of  dependence  would  be  tantamount  to 
freezing  in  non-nuclear  weapon  nations  all  technological  development 
that  might  be  connected,  even  remotely,  with  the  specific  technology 
of  nuclear  explosive  devices  intended  for  civil  use.  Moreover,  the  tech¬ 
nological  freeze  imposed  on  non-nuclear-weapon  nations  would  last 
for  a  minimum  initial  period  envisaged  as  a  quarter  of  a  century,  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  technological  breakthrough  that  might  occur  during 
all  those  years.  We  are  aware  of  the  amazing  speed  with  which  new 
and  revolutionary  discoveries  are  being  made  in  this  field;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1943,  the  atomic  bomb  was  not  yet 
in  existence. 

57.  My  delegation  thinks  it  appropriate  to  recall  a  recent  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Willy  Spiihler  in  the  National  Council,  of  Switzerland : 

( continued  in  French) 

A  viable  draft  treaty,  that  is  to  say,  one  to  which  the  majority  of  States  could 
accede,  will  be  forthcoming  only  if  it  does  not  restrict  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

(< continued  in  English) 

58.  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  come  now  to  a  rather  technical  ob¬ 
servation  related  to  article  X,  which  includes  among  the  requirements 
for  withdrawal  a  notice  containing  a  statement  of  reasons  addressed 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  entrusts  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  with  functions  specifically  related  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace 
and  security  and  not  with  tnose  of  part  icipating  in  the  mechanism  of 
withdrawal  from  any  treaty.  Moreover  among  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  there  may  be  some  which  will  not  be  parties  to  the 
treaty,  as  will  probably  bo  the  case  with  one  of  the  permanent  mem¬ 
bers.  A  country  having  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  might 
thus  lie  placed,  at  least  theoretically,  in  the  strange  situation  of  stating 
the  reasons  justifying  its  decision  before  a  body  composed  of  States  a 
certain  number  of  which  are  not  parties  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 
With  regard  to  the  withdrawal  provisions,  my  delegation  maintains 
that  the  reference  to  circumstances  prompting  a  Stato  to  withdraw 
from  the  Treaty  should  l>e  extended  to  include  circumstances  which 
“may  arise”  and  may  affect  the  supreme  interests  of  the  country 
concerned. 

59.  Those  are  some  of  the  preliminary  observations  my  delegation 
wished  to  advance  today,  in  a  most  constructive  manner,  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  We 
are  determined  to  keep  our  minds  o|M.;  to  any  suggestion,  any  idea, 
any  proposal  likely  to  help  in  concluding  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation 
consistent  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  resolution  2028  (XX).  We 
do  not  believe  that  a  “yes  or  no”  approach  is  a  sound  basis  for  negotia- 
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tion  between  sovereign  and  equally  responsible  nations  on  matters  af¬ 
fecting  so  deeply  their  future,  their  progress  and  their  development. 

60.  W  e  are  bound  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which  will  prove  acceptable 
both  to  our  Governments  and  to  the  peoples  represented  in  our  parlia¬ 
ments  and,  furthermore,  a  treaty  which  will  he  a  lever  for  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  and  will  embody,  to  use  the  very  words  of 
the  Charter:  “conditions  under  which  justice  and  respect  for  the  ob¬ 
ligations  arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  international  law 
can  be  maintained”.14 


Swedish  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Further  Suggestions  in  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  February 
13,  1968 18 

Preamble:  in  the  seventh  paragraph,  second  and  third  lines  delete 
the  words  “by  nuclear-weapon  States”. 

Article  V:  delete  in  the  third  and  sixth  lines  :he  words  “non-nuclear- 
weapon”,  delete  in  the  seventh  line  the  words  “so  desiring”  and  “or 
agreements”  and  delete  in  the  eighth  line  the  words  “on  a  bilateral 
basis  or”. 

The  Article  would  then  read  as  follows : 

“Each  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  cooperate  to  insure  that 
potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  will  be  made  available  through  appropriate  international 
procedures  to  other  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  on  a  non-discrimina- 
tory  basis  and  that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices 
used  will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research 
and  development.  P  is  understood  that  States  Party  to  this  Treaty 
may,  pursuant  to  a  special  agreement,  obtain  any  such  benefits  through 
an  appropriate  international  body  with  adequate  representation  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  States.” 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  1 3,  1968  1 

2.  The  purpose  of  my  intervention  today  is  to  scrutinize  how  the 
draft  treaty  l>efore  us*  can  be  harm 'missed  with  agreements  in  regard 
to  other  partial  disarmament  measures.  Such  an  examination  will 
prove  the  need  to  undertake  some  minor  adjustments  to  the  present 


’*  Preamble  to  the  Charter. 

”  EN  PC/210.  Feb.  13.  1008.  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  1-6. 
‘  KNDC/I‘V.364.  pp.  4-11. 

*  Ante,  pp.  1-0. 
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text.  Amendments  to  that  effect  are  presented  in  document  ENDC/ 
216,®  supplementary  to  the  amendments  submitted  by  my  delegation 
in  document  ENDC/215.4 

3.  For  many  years  now  the  non-aiigned  members  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  have  been  clamouring  for  con¬ 
crete  results  not  only  in  the  field  of  non-proliferation  but  also  in  regard 
to  other  steps  to  halt  the  nuclear  arm  a  race.  Two  additional  measures 
have  been  foremost  in  the  thinking  of  the  Swedish  delegation  which 
early  included  vlicm  in  a  so-called  “package” :  a  comprehensive  test 
ban,  and  a  cut-off  of  the  production  of  fissile  material  for  weapon 
purposes.  Treaties  to  cover  those  two  measures — and  any  other  meas¬ 
ure  to  follow — must  be  combined  in  a  logical  and  systematic  fashion 
with  the  non-proliferation  treaty  now  under  negotiation  and  with  the 
partial  test-ban  Treaty,®  the  outer  space  treaty,8  and  treaties  on 
nuclear-free  zones  already  established.7 

4.  While  we  are  at  work  on  one  of  the  treaty  texts,  as  we  are  at 
present,  we  must  consciously  seek,  as  I  stated  last  Thursday,8  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  at  least  facilitate  such  a  systematic  coherence.  It  is  im- 

Eerative  that  we  should  not,  by  less  careful  wording  of  one  text,  erect 
arriers  to  completing  in  a  logical  fashion  the  whole  sequence.  The  legal 
language  must  be  such  that  we  should  not  have  to  amend  one  treaty 
in  order  to  conclude  the  next — unless  we  achieve  a  major  breakthrough, 
say,  about  total  nuclear  disarmament,  which  would  obviously  super¬ 
sede  all  earlier  agreements. 

5.  Such  a  dovetailing  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  with  a  treaty 
on  cutting  off  further  production  of  fissile  material  for  weapons 
would,  as  far  as  substance  goes,  be  the  most  easily  achieved.  The  great 
amount  of  work  that  has  gone  into  establishing  international  control 
machinery  for  the  purposes  of  non-proliferation  would  also  directly 
benefit  a  cut-off  treaty.  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  safeguards  system  could  be  made  immediately  applicable  to 
nuclear  facilities  which  shut  down  their  military  production  lines. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  treaty  language,  however,  some  difficulties 
do  arise.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  legal  experts  in 
the  nuclear-weapon  countries  have  foreseen  any  procedure  for  amend¬ 
ments  or  whether  they  believe  that  some  form  of  additional  protocol 
might  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

0.  It  is,  of  course,  of  considerable  interest  to  non-nuclear- weapon 
States  that  that  treaty  also  should  bo  an  international  one,  inviting  us 
all  to  be  signatories  and  thus  partake  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
observance  the  treaty  obligations.  If  a  cut-off  agreement  is  to  be 
directly  combined  with  the  non  proliferation  treaty,  amendments  to 
several  of  its  present  articles  would  be  necessary,  encompassing  all 
States  and  not  only  non-nuclear-weapon  ones  under  its  prohibitions. 
Thus  the  treaty  would  be  brought  much  closer  to  what  has  for  a  long 
time  been  suggested  by  non-nuclear- weapon  States:  that  is,  making 


1  Sit  iwt. 

‘  Antr,  pp.  II  rj. 

*  IhH'umvnt*  on  IUxarmanu  nt,  IMP,,  pp.  2JU-2SW. 

*  I  Inti..  I!>67,  pp.  .*IS  j;{. 

'  Sre  ibiil.,  pp.  CO  JT, 

*  .1m  tv.  p.  I.!. 
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controls  applicable  to  all  nuclear  activities  everywhere  and  to  all 
transfers. 

7.  My  intervention  today  is  aimed  at  further  clarifying  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  complete  triptych  of  treaties.  Our  suggested  changes  m  the 
preamble  and  in  article  V  would  serve  to  keep  open  the  option  to 
conclude  more  specifically  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  and  a 
special  agreement  on  the  utilization  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for 
peaceful  purposes  without  having  to  amend  the  treaty  which  is  at 
present  the  subject  of  our  negotiations. 

8.  For  that  purpose  we  propose  that  in  the  second  and  third  lines 
of  the  seventh  preambular  paragraph  the  words  “by  nuclear-weapon 
States”  be  deleted.  They  are  redundant,  as  it  suffices  to  mention  in 
general  terms  technological  by-products  which  may  be  derived  from 
development  work.  We  must  be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  in  this 
text  indirectly  give  even  a  semblance  of  a  blessing  to  the  carrying  out 
of  unending  explosion  activities  at  the  discretion  of  individual 
nations. 

9.  Further,  in  article  V  the  references  made  in  the  draft  treaty 
text  to  “non-nuclear -weapon”  States  should  be  deleted  in  the  third  and 
sixth  lines,  as  the  benefits  in  question  should  be  permitted  to  be  made 
available  to  all  States.  Finally,  in  the  same  article  we  most  strongly 
recommend  deletion  of  the  reference  to  the  possibility  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  obtaining  of  benefits  from  nuclear  explosions  “on 
a  bilateral  basis”.  In  order  to  improve  the  language  of  the  article, 
we  have  also  deleted  as  superfluous  the  words  “so  desiring”  and  “or 
agreements”  in  the  second  sentence,  these  latter  changes  being  of  a 
formal  nature  only  and  consequential  to  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned. 
Our  wording  of  the  article  would  therefore  be  in  accordance  with  the 
text  rendered  in  document  ENDC/216,  which  is  now  b  fore  the 
Committee. 

10.  Our  reasons  for  suggesting  these  changes,  which  do  rot  detract 
anything  in  substance  from  the  present  treaty  text,  are  fundamentally 
very  important.  We  sincerely  want  to  warn  against  anything  in  the 
present  treaty  being  construed  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  impede  the 
conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  Such  a  treay  must 
have  as  its  scope  a  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  explosions  in  all  States. 
Thereafter  an  exception  should  be  made,  but  only  one,  and  an  explicit 
exception,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  peaceful  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  which  might  be  authorized  by  an  international  body  pursuant 
to  a  special  agreement. 

11.  The  close  similarity ?  not  to  say  identical  character,  of  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  whether  intended  for  military  or  civilian  purposes, 
has  so  often  been  established  in  this  Committee,  not  least  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  that  it  hardly  calls  for 
further  elaborat  ion  today.  Wo  certainly  have  to  take  into  account  what 
the  representative  of  the  United  Stales,  Mr.  Fisher,  said  at  our  meeting 
on  25  January,  that  it  is  an — 

.  .  .  inescapable  fact  Hint  the  nuclear  technology  involved  In  producing  nuclear 
explosive  devices  for  p.  <  eful  purposes  is  indistinguishable  from  that  involved 
In  producing  nuclear  -ea.* 


Mii/c,  p.  24. 
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Obviously,  that  fact  creates  a  deep  dilemma  for  us  ;n  our  treaty -mak¬ 
ing.  Tho  intention  on  the  part  of  all  those  States  which  have  clamoured 
for  a  test  ban  has  always  been  that  testing  should  stop  for  all  States 
,*nd  that  further  development  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  forgone. 
This  “qualitative”  aspect  of  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race  was  expressed 
in  a  concise  fashion  by  the  representative  of  th.  Soviet  Union  when  on 
1  February  he  entered  a  pica  for  urgent  consideration  of  the  test  ban 
issue: 

In  our  opiniou,  after  the  solution  of  the  non-proliferation  problem  the  next 
important  problem  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests.  To  supplement  the  Moscow  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
three  environments  by  banning  also  underground  nuclear  tests  would  erect  an  im¬ 
portant  barrier  to  the  replenishment  of  nuclear  arsenals  with  more  sophisticated 
types  of  weapons.  The  cessation  of  tests  in  all  environments  would  thus  be  an 
important  step  on  the  way,  which  is  being  paved  by  the  treaty  on  i;he  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.10 

12.  However,  if  the  world  is  not  to  sacrifice  the  opportunities  for 
using  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  somebody  must  be 
allowed  to  conduct  them.  These  technological  realities  must  lead  us 
to  support  the  idea  that  the  carrying  out  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  nuclear- weapon  States,  which  already  have 
developed  nuclear  devices  and  manufactured  them  in  great  numbers. 
However,  that  fact,  which  history  has  indelibly  established,  does  entail 
a  discrimination.  Worse  still,  it  is  probably  unavoidable  chat,  when 
that  activity  is  reserved  for  the  nuehar- weapon  States  ir  the  interests 
of  non-proliferation,  it  will  provide  them  with  a  military  “spin-off”, 
a  result  which  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  wishes  for  nuclear  disarmament 
upheld  by  all  States.  Therefore  it  seems  to  be  a  minimum  requirement, 
in  order  to  redress  the  balance  as  fairly  as  possible,  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  licensing  machinery  envisaged  for  the  implementation  of  the 
explosion  services  in  non-nuclear-weapon  States  should  apply  also  to 
such  services  in  nuclear-weapon  States  and  to  development  testing, 
if  any  is  warranted. 

13.  There  is  a  moral  element  involved  in  the  demand  that  States 
entrusted  with  a  monopoly  in  this  field  should  consent  to  having  their 
activities  properly  incorporated  into  an  international  framework  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  many  States  signatories  to  the  treaty.  No  effort  should 
be  spared  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  suspicion  arising  that  an  explo¬ 
sion  for  peaceful  purposes  might,  even  in  a  single  instance,  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  nuclear  weapon  test,  which  is  to  be  formally  prohibited  in 
the  test  ban  treaty. 

14.  For  the  present  no  decision  is,  of  course,  called  for.  The  orty 
action  needed  during  this  period — and  I  urge  it  as  a  crucial  one — is 
to  rid  the  present  draft  treaty  of  some  “impure”  elements. 

15.  The  whole  matter  of  peaceful  explosions,  in  the  perspective  of 
the  future,  is  one  of  great  concern  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
closing  rather  than  widening  the  technology  gap,  and  making  it  less 
easy  for  the  advanced  nations  to  gain  commercial  and  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  weaker  ones.  The  Swedish  Government  has  duly 
recognized  that.  At  the  iimnt  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
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and  Development  in  New  Delhi  the  Swedish  Minister  of  Commerce 
stated  in  his  speech  on  6  February  that  one  aspect  of  the  “technological 
gap”  referred  to — 

.  .  .  tha  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy— both  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  the 
free  flow  of  scientific  and  technical  information  and  the  so-called  ‘spin-off  from 
a  national  nuclear-weapons  programme.  We  believe  that  in  a  not  very  distant 
future  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  may  well  come  to  offer  great 
economic  advantages  in  certain  development  efforts  such  as  very  large  civil 
engineering  projects  and  the  exploitation  of  otherwise  inaccessible  oil,  ore  and 
gas  resources.  In  the  discussions  concerning  disarmament  at  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Eighteen -Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  we  have  hecome  convinced 
that  countries  without  nuclear  weapons  should  be  able  to  exploit  such  possibili¬ 
ties  through  a  non-dlscriminatory  international  procedure  without  danger  of 
nuclear  proliferation.11 

16.  The  vast  majority  of  delegations  have  obviously  recognized 
that  this  matter  of  peaceful  explosions  must  be  covered  by  a  separate 
international  agreement.  I  noticed  a  reference  to  that  opinion  in  the 
statement  in  which  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  introduced 
the  revised  treaty  text.12 

17.  With  regard  to  the  reference  to  bilateral  arrangements,  which 
is  found  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  present  wording  of  article  V,  I  fully 
associate  myself  with  the  representative  of  Canada,  who  said  in  his 
statement  on  23  January  that  it  raised — 

.  .  .  the  question  of  whether  explosive  services  arranged  bilaterally  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  criteria  or  controls  as  international  arrangements.  Might  not 
the  present  language,  which  does  not  indicate  any  element  of  International 
supervision  over  bilateral  arrangements,  create  apprehensions  of  possible  clandes¬ 
tine  nuclear  co-operation  for  military  purposes  between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  under  the  guise  of  bilateral  explosive  services?  u 

That  is  an  unnecessary  ambiguity  in  the  present  text  which  can  best 
be  removed  by  deleting  the  whole  reference  to  any  possibility  of  bilat¬ 
eral  arrangements  in  this  context. 

18.  I  reiterate  that  our  purpose  as  regards  the  changes  proposed, 
which  do  not  touch  upon  the  substance  of  the  present  treaty,  either  its 
preambular  paragraph  or  its  article  V,  should  be  quite  clear:  to  leave 
the  way  open  for  the  treatment  of  this  issue  in  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  and  to  enhance  further  its  international  element  by  a  sep¬ 
arate  agreement  on  the  utilization  of  explosive  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

19.  I  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  congruence  needed  between  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  and  the  prospective  test  ban  treaty  mainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  facilitating  a  constructive  solution  of  the 
problem  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  which  is  truly  a  vexed  one. 
Hut,  of  course,  the  whole  issue  of  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  test  ban 
treaty  is  at  stake.  I  would  recall  to  all  representatives  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  specifically  charged  this  Committee — 

“.  .  .  to  take  up  as  a  matter  of  urgency  the  elaboration  of  a  treaty”-— 
and  1  emphasize  “elaboration  of  a  treaty” — “banning  underground 


nT.T>/SR  44  (prow),  p.  15. 
3  Ante.  p.  s. 
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nuclear  weapon  tests  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  this 
matter  at  its  twenty-third  session”.'4 

20.  We  must  therefore  consider  what  the  desirability  for  symmetry 
between  the  present  treaty  text  and  that  of  the  Moscow  Treaty  re- 
auires.  It  seems  mandatory  to  introduce  into  this  treaty  text,  in  which 
the  non-nuclear- weapon  States  are  asked  to  forswear  for  ever  their 
right  not  only  to  nuclear  weapons  but  also  to  their  testing,  a  reminder 
of  the  solemn  pledge  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  partial  test  ban 
Treaty.  In  the  document  submitted  last  week  the  Swedish  delegation 
formulated  to  that  end  an  amendment  to  the  preamble.14  We  sincerely 
hope  that  that  will  be  accepted  by  all  delegations  without  any 
objections. 

21.  Objections  would  without  doubt  raise  apprehensions  that  the 
super-Powers  may  not  sincerely  want  a  comprehensive  test  ban  but 
that  they  tacitly  take  for  granted  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  underground  testing  for  ever.  Soon  five  years  will  have  elapsed 
Jnce  the  conclusion  of  the  Moscow  Treaty  ana  3ince  it  was  solemnly 
declared  that  all  tests  should  cease  for  all  time;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  taken  very  seriously.  Underground  testing  continues  at  a  seem¬ 
ingly  increased  rate.  On  29  J une  last  year  I  said  in  this  Committee : 

.  .  .  testing  is  continuing  at  an  ever-accelerating  tempo.  According  to  figures  I 
have  available,  nuclear  explosions  in  the  world  numbered  36  in  1964  ...  40  in 
1965  and  60  in  196-Jf 

Today  I  can  safely  state  that  1967  showed  hardly  any  improvement. 
According  to  the  notes  we  keep  in  the  delegation,  there  were  forty- 
seven  tests  conducted,  among  them  five  in  the  atmosphere.  Several 
unpublished  shots  have  to  be  added  to  that  figure,  as  to  those  previously 
mentioned. 

22.  The  tendency  of  increasing  explosion  yields  also  remains  un¬ 
changed.  There  have  been  repeated  reports  that  underground  tests 
have  led  to  leakages  of  radioactivity  outside  the  territorial  borders  of 
testing  nations,  thus  in  effect  causing  infringements  of  the  Moscow 
Treaty.  Although  these  incidents  could  scarcely  have  been  intentional, 
they  rrny  eventually  lead  to  a  weakened  respect  for  the  Moscow  Treaty 
and  oven  endanger  its  very  existence.  During  this  year,  which  has  but 
begun,  at  least  five  shots  nave  already  occurred.  According  to  infor¬ 
mation  quoted  in  the  Press,  vast  testing  programmes  are  to  be  launched, 
including  several  shots  that  will  be  more  powerful  than  any  hitherto 
undertaken  underground.  It  is  as  if  the  responsible  authorities  were 
unaware  that  testing  nuclear  weapons  is  an  activity  condemned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  United  Nations  Member  States. 

2d.  What  I  have  just  described  amounts  to  a  very  sombre  picture, 
especially  as  soir  s  of  the  test  series  scheduled  for  the  near  future  seem 
to  be  connected  with  a  development  and  deployment  of  anti-ballistic 
missiles  which  represents  a  take-off  into  a  new  and  steeply-escalating 
phase  of  the  arms  race.  Against  this  background  it  becomes  evident 
that  we  must  regard  a  comprehensive  test  nan  as  a  key  measure  for 
putting  the  brake  on  nuclear  arms  competition.  From  ail  points  of  view 


11  ]  hint  minis  <ti  i  ItisunnihiHHt,  196  7.  p.  731. 
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a  test  ban  would  be  indicated  as  the  issue  most  immediately  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  according  to  the  commitments  made  in  draft  article  VI  of  tfc 
present  treaty  text. 

24.  That  brings  me  to  my  final  point:  namely  our  concern  for  the 
time-table  and  agenda  of  our  continued  work  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  shou.d  com¬ 
plete  the  deliberations  on  the  draft  treaty  at  present  before  us  on  the 
deadline  set  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  that  is,  15 
March.17  Allowing  some  weeks  for  the  study  of  our  report  by  other 
delegations,  the  Assembly  might  be  expected  to  reconvene,  say,  after 
Easter.  Before  we  leave  Geneva  we  should  agree  on  a  firm  date  for  our 
renewed  meetings,  permitting  us  perhaps  some  two  weeks  of  relaxation 
after  the  General  Assembly.  Before  we  leave  Geneva  in  March  we 
should  also  agree  on  at  least  some  fixed  points  on  our  agenda,  with 
the  understanding  that  we  have  to  deal  in  due  turn  with  all  the  issues 
mandated  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  perhaps  with  some  ethers  emanating  from  our 
own  circle  of  delegations. 

25.  Without  doubt  the  test  ban  is  the  next  one  on  the  United 
Nations  priority  list.  On  that  issue  we  have  also  accumulated  a  vast 
fund  of  preparatory  work  during  earlier  deliberations.  If  you  look 
back  particularly  to  what  I  had  occasion  to  expound  on  17  August 
1067  in  relation  to  a  test  ban  treaty 18  and  to  what  Mr.  Burns  has  re¬ 
peatedly  referred  to,  and  in  the  most  ample  and  detailed  form  in  his 
statement  on  12  September  1067,  concerning  permissions  for  nuclear 
explosive  activities  for  peaceful  purposes,18 1  think  you  will  find  that 
we  already  possess  the  outlines  for  drafts  of  the  two  important  instru¬ 
ments  of  international  legislation  in  this  field.  During  the  summer 
we  would  be  justified  in  expecting  very  considerable  strides  forward, 
perhaps  even  celebrating  a  new  agreement 

26.  There  are  a  few  mere  arguments,  derived  from  the  foreseeable 
time  schedule  in  regard  to  the  processing  of  the  non-proliferation 
agreement,  which  speak  in  favour  of  a  certain  optimism.  My  colleagues 
will  recall  that  the  Swedish  delegation  originally  asked  for  simulta¬ 
neous  results,  or  at  least  simultaneous  negotiations,  in  the  three  fields 
of  non-proliferation,  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  and  a  cut-off.20  We 
ought  as  a  minimum  to  l>e  able  to  judge  the  prospects  for  the  other 
two  agreements  when  asked  to  conclude  the  first  one. 

27.  Time  seems  to  be  on  our  side.  As  the  signing  and  ratifying  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty,  as  well  the  negotiating  of  safeguard 
agreements  to  implement  its  article  III,  will  necessarily  take  a  certain 
time,  the  willingness  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  embark  on 
serious  negotiations  on  further  disarmament  measures  in  tho  nuclear 
field  will  during  that  interval  be  rather  effectively  tested.  That  will¬ 
ingness  ought  in  fact  to  be  demonstrated  immediately,  so  that  hesitat- 

17  See  ibid.,  pp.  732-733. 
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ing  countries  should  not  delay  their  acceptance  of  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  uni  il  a  time  when  they  have  encountered  more  encouraging 
evidence  of  a  brightening  future  than  at  present.  That  is  one  of  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  the  Swedish  delegation  here  and  in  the 
United  Nations  so  actively  to  probe  the  possibilities  of  a  dynamic 
continuation  of  negotiations  on  further  measures  which  would  spell 
effective  steps  towards  nuclear  disarmament. 


Brazilian  Amendments  to  the  Draft  Treaty  on  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  13,  1968 1 

Article  I  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  I  Each  nuclear-weapon  state  party  to  this  treaty  under¬ 
takes  not  to  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  nuclear 
weapons  or  control  over  such  weapons  directly  or  in¬ 
directly;  and  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage  or  induce 
any  non-nuclear  weapon  state  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  such  weapons; 

Article  II  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  II  Each  non-nuclear  weapon  State  party  to  this  Treaty 
undertakes  not  to  receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor 
whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the  control  over  such 
weapons  directly  or  indirectly,  not  to  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons;  and  not  to  seek  or 
receive  any  assistance  in  the  manufacture,  acquisition  or 
control  of  nuclear  weapons; 

Article  IV  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  IV  1.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  inalienable  right  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
to  develop,  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other  States, 
research,  production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peace¬ 
ful  pur  poses,  including  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  civil 
uses,  without  discrimination. 

2.  All  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  scientific 
and  technological  information  for,  and  to  contribute  alone 
or  in  cooperation  with  other  States  to,  the  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Parties  to  the  'Treaty  in  a  position  to  do  so 
shall  also  cooperate  in  contributing  alone  or  together 
with  other  States  or  International  Organizations  to  the 
further  development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  especially  in  the  territories  c f  non- 
nuclear-weanon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty. 
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Article  VI  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  VI  1.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to 
pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures 
regarding  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

2.  Each  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty 
undertakes  the  obligation  to  negotiate  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  a  Treaty  for  the  cessation  of  nuclear  arms 
race  and  for  the  eventual  reduction  and  elimination  of 
the  nuclear  arsenals  and  the  means  of  delivery  of  the 
nuclear  weapons. 

3.  Each  nuclear-weapon  State  party  to  this  Treaty 
undertakes  the  obligation  to  channel,  through  a  -t  'jial 
United  Nations  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  ecoiu  Eric 
development  of  developing  countries,  in  particular  for 
their  scientific  and  technological  progress,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  resources  freed  by  the  measures  of  nuclear 
disarmament. 

Article  VII  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  VII  Nothing  in  tuis  Treaty  affects  or  shall  be  interpreted 
as  affecting,  in  any  way,  the  rights  or  obligations  of 
signatory  States  under  regional  Treaties  on  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the  rights  of  any  group  of 
States  to  conclude  regional  Treaties,  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  Treaty. 

Paragraph  3  of  Article  IX  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  IX  3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  aU  nuclear-’.veapon-States  signatory  to  this  Treaty, 

and _ other  States  signatory  to  the  Treaty, 

and  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  a  nuclear-weapon-State  is  the 
one  which  has  manufactured  and  exploded  a  nuclear 
weapon  prior  to  January  1st,  1967. 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  X  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  X  1.  Each  Party  shall  in  exerefoing  its  national  sov¬ 
ereignty,  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty 
if  it  decides  that  there  have  arisen  or  may  arise  circum¬ 
stances  related  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty 
which  may  affect  the  supreme  interests  of  its  country. 
It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  the  Depositary 
Governments,  three  months  in  advance. 
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Statement  by  the  Ethiopian  Representative  (Zelieke)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  13,  1968 1 

34.  Before  proceeding  with  my  prepared  statement,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  we  have  listened  attentively  to  the  very  interesting  state¬ 
ments  made  today  and,  if  need  be,  we  shall  come  back  to  them  at  a 
later  stage. 

35.  We  are  in  the  happy  situation  of  being  able  to  welcome  the  re¬ 
vised  identical  draft  treaties  submitted  to  us  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  our  opening  meeting  on  18  January.1*  In  our 
opinion,  the  presentation  of  the  revised  draft  marks  another  step  for¬ 
ward  to  the  final  objective  in  our  long  and  arduous  negotiations,  in 
this  Committee  and  outside  it,  on  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  the  members  of  this  Committee,  as  well  as  those  of  parties  outside 
this  Committee  whose  presence  has  always  been  strongly  felt,  should 
finally  lead  to  the  stage  of  great  optimism  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
at  present. 

36.  Though  it  is  true  that  all  members  of  this  Committee  have 
spared  no  effort  in  good  faith  to  bring  about  success  in  our  common 
task,  it  must  be  admitted  in  the  final  analysis  that  much  of  the  burden 
of  the  negotiations  can  be  attributed  to  the  two  co-Chairmen  of  our 
Committee,  whose  silent  but  intensive  activities  behin  d  the  scenes  have 
been  subject  to  certain  criticism  and  have  worried  many  of  us.  As  we 
come  finally  to  the  present  stage  of  negotiations  as  a  result  of  the 
presentation  of  the  revised  draft,  we  should  like  to  join  others  in 
extending  our  congratulations  to  the  co-Chairmen,  the  authors  of  the 
identical  draft  treaties  that  are  now  before  us. 

37.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  as  many  ways  of  looking  at  this 
treaty  as  there  are  member  nations  in  this  Committee,  depending  upon 
the  political  circumstances  and  the  economic  and  technological  stages 
in  which  each  of  our  nations  finds  itself.  For  many  of  us,  including 
my  own  country,  Ethiopia,  the  question  of  producing  nuclear  weapons 
and  hence  proliferating  them  does  not  arise — at  any  rate  not  in  any 
foreseeable  future — ana  for  very  obvious  reasons.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  effects  of  the  possible 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  security  and  economic  implications 
for  States  of  the  acquisition  and  further  development  of  these  weapons, 
which  the  Secretariat  was  good  enough  to  distribute  to  us,  is  very 
revealing  in  this  respect.3  Considering  the  degree  of  technological 
advancement  required  and  the  accompanying  cost  that  would  be  in¬ 
curred  in  order  to  acquire  a  minimum  of  meaningful  nuclear  force,  it 
becomes  a  question  in  the  realm  of  impossibility  for  many. 

38.  However,  that  does  not  make  it  any  easier  for  those  n.  ^ions 
to  make  a  decision  on  a  treaty  in  which  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee 
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of  a  continuous  endeavour  to  rid  the  world  of  the  dreadful  devastation 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  hence  enhance  their  national  security,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  not  to  do  what  may  appear  to  be  im¬ 
possible  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  and  with  the  resulting  multiplication 
of  nuclear  Powers. 

39.  What  is  at  stake  here  and  now  is  not  a  choice  between  having  a 
treaty  and  not  havin '  a  treaty.  Indeed,  that  choice  has  already  been 
made  by  the  world  community,  when  it  approved  resolution  1665 
(XVI)  at  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1961.4  Nor 
is  it  a  confrontation  between  the  nuclear  “haves”  and  “have  nots”. 
What  is  at  stake  now’,  and  what  we  are  entrusted  bv  the  rest  of  the 
w’orld  to  resolve,  is  how  best  we  can  reconcile  and  synthesize  our 
divergent  views  and  the  interests  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  with 
the  wider  and  larger  interest  of  world  peace  and  security.  In  that 
regard  we  need  no  convincing  that  no  treaty  of  a  multilateral  nature 
can  be  fully  satisfactory  to  any  of  its  parties,  and  that  is  all  the 
more  true  in  the  case  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  which  carries  in 
its  very  concept  a  certain  discriminatory  appearance.  Nevertheless 
we  are  certain  that  our  diverse  interests  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  dependent  one  upon  the  other.  A  treaty 
which  fails  to  realize  that  fact  may  be  poorly  founded,  for  a  treaty  will 
be  judged  not  by  what  it  aims  to  do  but  Dy  what  it  will  be  able  to 
accomplish. 

40.  In  offering  our  view’s  on  this  revised  draft  treaty  before  us  to¬ 
day,  wTe  should  like  to  take  as  our  point  of  departure  what  has  already 
been  said  by  the  leader  of  the  Swedish  delegation,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  at 
our  meeting  on  8  February :  that  we  are  here  still  at  a  stage  of  negotia¬ 
tion  and  that  the  final  position  of  our  Governments  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  belongs  to  a  later  stage.5  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  Ethiopian 
delegation  would  now  like  to  express  views  and  raise  queries  on  the 
different  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty. 

41.  There  is  no  denial  that  the  new*  draft  text  of  the  treaty  is  a 
marked  improvement  on  the  previous  text,  both  in  form  and  in  sub¬ 
stance.  For  one  thing  it  has  become  longer  and  more  complete.  In 
addition  to  the  realization  of  article  III,  which  lias  kept  this  Com¬ 
mittee  in  suspense  for  a  long  time,  it  carries  a  few  important  additional 
articles.  Equally  undeniable  is  the  fact  that  the  new’  draft  has  drawn 
on  the  numerous  suggestions  and  amendments  submitted  since  last 
August  and  has,  as  a  result,  enriched  some  of  its  provisions.  While 
wo  welcome  these  changes  for  the  better  in  the  new  draft,  we  cannot 
pretend  that  the  new  text  is  in  need  of  no  improvement.  Indeed,  we 
find  that  this  draft  is  amenablo  to  certain  changes  and  gives  rise  to 
questions  of  clarification  which  arise  not  so  much  from  w’hat  it  says 
as  from  what  it  leaves  unsaid. 

42.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  co-Chairmen  have  finally  found 
a  way  of  drafting  article  III.  We  are  not  uniuvare  of  the  amount  of 
labour,  determination  and  spirit  of  compromise  that  were  needed  to 
realize  the  present  draft  of  article  III,  which  can  lie  described  as  some¬ 
what  fragile.  The  appearance  of  this  article  has  already  given  rise  to 
talk  of  a  cautious  amt  inconclusive  nature  in  the  corridors  outside  tliri 
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Committee.  Also  here  in  the  Committee  some  pertinent  ijuestions  have 
already  been  asked  by  some  delegations.  The  Ethiopian  delegation’s 
view  coincides  with  that  of  those  who  believe  in  a  universal  application 
of  safeguards  to  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  nuclear-weapon  as  well 
as  of  non-nuclear- weapon  Powers. 

43.  Our  belief  in  this  non-discriminatory  application  of  safeguards 
is  b.ised  on  our  view  that  this  treaty  is  a  step  towards  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament,  which  in  the  final  analysis  we  all  desire.  From  that  point 
of  view,  we  feel  that  the  manner  in  which  this  article  is  drafted  fails 
to  foresee  that  final  objective,  however  distant  and  idealistic  it  may 
appear  now.  In  audition,  we  should  welcome  further  explanations  and 
clarifications  with  respect  to  this  article  from  the  co-Chairmen.  In 
particular,  we  wonder  how  the  time  taken  to  negotiate  individual 
agreements  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  safe- 
guards?  as  stipulated  in  paragraph  4  of  the  same  article,  and  the  time 
of  coming  into  force  of  this  treaty  will  be  reconciled. 

44.  An  equally  strong  but  silent  force  that  is  menacing  world  peace 
and  security  is  the  economic  and  technological  backwardness  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  world  today.  Much  must  be  done,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  to  bring  about  a  change  and  betterment  of  the 
economic  and  technological  standards  of  the  developing  nations.  So 
far  no  known  conventional  means  gives  sufficient  promise  for  a  leap 
forward  in  this  field.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  as  we  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  we  should  at  the 
same  time  be  insisting  on  a  clear  and  definitive  commitment  for  better 
and  intensified  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
energy,  lest  we  forget  and  unwittingly  shelve  this  noble  function  of 
nuclear  technology  with  that  of  the  weapon  itself. 

45.  That  is  why  we  welcome  the  new  version  of  article  IV,  which 
meets  some  of  our  concerns  in  its  revised  form.  Equally  welcome  is 
the  addition  of  a  new  article  V,  which  bears  a  promise  of  sharing  the 
“potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  ...  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis”,  as  well  as  a  promise  of 
access  to  explosive  devices  for  a  price  that  is  described  as  one  that  “will 
be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment”.  One  may,  however,  wonder  to  what  extent  that  price  could  be 
made  to  depart  from  conformity  with  the  well-known  principle  of  the 
monopolistic  price  mechanism. 

46.  Much  as  that  worries  us,  we  are  nevertheless  encouraged  by  the 
the  continuous  assurances  maintained  in  this  Committee  by  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  that  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  all 
nations  would  have  the  possibility  to  draw  on  the  benefits  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices,  in  accordance  with  tho 
provisions  of  this  treaty.  The  statement  made  recently  by  Mr.  Fisher 
at  our  359th  meeting  on  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  peaceful  applica¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  explosives  to  extract  natural  gas  from  under  the 
ground,8  together  with  document  ENDC/213  presented  by  the  United 
States  on  “Project  Gasbuggy’V  is  in  that  respect  an  encouraging  sign 
of  fruitful  co-operation  m  the  important  field  of  peaceful  explosive 
technology. 
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47.  My  delegation  was  very  much  impressed  bv  the  statement  of 
the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Mulley,  when  he  said : 

If  it  Is  fair  to  describe  the  danger  of  proliferation  as  an  obstacle  to  disarmament, 
it  Is  equally  fair  to  say  that  without  some  progress  in  disarmament  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  will  not  last  Around  this  table  there  have  sometimes  been  lone 
voices  representing  particular  Interests  or  points  of  view.  On  this  issue — the 
need  for  the  nuclear  Powers  to  follow  up  this  treaty  with  some  further  measures 
of  disarmament  the  Committee  has  been  unanimous.' 

We  have  already  had  occasion  at  other  times  to  state  our  convinced 
view  that  whatever  we  do  now  in  drafting  a  treaty  on  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons  its  end  result  will  be  judged  by  what  it  can 
do  to  contribute  to  and  facilitate  further  measures  of  disarmament 
and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament.  As  long  as  nuclear 
weapons  continue  to  be  produced  and  os  long  as  we  shy  away  from  a 
continued  and  realistic  approach  towards  nuclear  disarmament  negoti¬ 
ations,  the  result  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  we  aim  to  sign  will 
be  of  minimal  significance. 

48.  It  is  fitting  that  the  new  draft  should  include  article  VI,  which 
aims  to  link  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty  witn  that  of  future  dis¬ 
armament.  At  our  last  session  an  important  and  carefully- worded 
draft  article  was  submitted  by  the  Mexican  delegation  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  co-Chairmen.  The  article  reads  as  follows : 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotia¬ 
tions  in  good  faith,  with  all  speed  and  perseverance,  to  arrive  at  further  agree¬ 
ments  regarding  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests,  the  cessation  of  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all  their  existing  stockpiles, 
the  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of 
their  delivery,  as  well  as  to  reach  agreement  on  a  Treaty  on  General  and  Com¬ 
plete  Disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control.8 

The  Ethiopian  delegation  then  had  pleasure  in  supporting  the  same 
draft  article  to  be  incorporated  as  a  separate  article  in  the  body  of  the 
treaty.  We  felt  then,  as  we  do  now,  that  this  article  would  have  ensured 
a  definite  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear  Powers  to  continue 
negotiations  in  the  future  on  further  measures  of  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment.  The  broad  and  generalized  version  of  article  VI  as  it  appears 
in  the  new  draft  fails  to  ensure  such  a  definitive  commitment. 

49.  As  it  stands  now,  article  VI  appears  (o  be  much  more  general¬ 
ized  and  less  definitive  than  what  has  already  been  accepted  in  the  pre¬ 
ambular  paragraph.  In  this  respect  wo  welcome  the  United  Kingdom 
amendment  contained  in  document  ENDC/203,  to  the  effect  that  the 
reviewing  conference  should  considor  the  preamble  together  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  treaty.10  Furthermore,  we  recommended 
that  the  co-Chairmen  reconsider  the  drafting  of  article  VI  in  the 
light  of  previous  as  well  as  new  amendments  and  views. 

50.  One  of  the  least  controversial  provisions  which  now  appears 
as  a  separate  article,  article  VII,  deals  with  the  “right  of  any  group 
of  States  to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  al>- 
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senco  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective  territories.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  well  aware  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2033  (XX),  con¬ 
taining  the  declaration  on  the  denuclearization  of  Africa."  1  have 
nothing  new  to  add  at  this  point  except  to  indicate  that,  whatever 
the  result  of  our  negotiations  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  it  will 
no  doubt  bear  heavy  weight  in  our  endeavours  to  negotiate  and  realize 
a  convention  declaring  the  continent  of  Africa  a  denuclearized  zone. 

51.  With  regard  to  article  VIII,  the  Ethiopian  delegation  wishes 
simply  to  support  the  Swedish  amendment  contained  in  document 
ENDC/215,  calling  for  further  review  conferences  at  intervals  of 
five  years  whenever  the  need  for  such  is  felt  by  the  majority  of  the 
parties.18 

52.  Earlier  in  our  statement  we  pointed  out  that  the  question  of 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority 
of  nations  would  not  really  arise  in  any  foreseeable  future.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  that  conviction  that  I  should  now  like  to  raise  certain  questions 
with  regard  to  paragraph  3  of  article  IX  of  the  draft  treaty.  That 
paragraph  stipulates : 

This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratification  by  all  nuclear  weapon 
States  signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and  40  other  States  signatories  to  this  Treaty 
and  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification. 

What  we  should  like  to  know  from  the  co-Chairmen  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  number  forty:  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  that 
number  includes  non-nuclear  nations  which  arc  at  present  considered 
to  be  potentially  nuclear  Powers  or  not.  We  fail  to  see  the  significance 
of  any  arbitrary  number  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
this  treaty  as  long  as  it  does  not  guarantee  the  securing  of  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  those  countries  which  are  in  a  position  potentially  to  prolif¬ 
erate  nuclear  weapons.  We  shall  bo  very  nappy  to  hear  the  views  and 
explanations  of  the  co-Chairmen  in  that  regard. 

53.  Finally,  we  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  revised  draft  is  again 
silent  on  the  question  of  security  guarantees,  and  this  despite  resolu¬ 
tion  2153  (XXI),  operative  paragraph  3  of  which  calls  upon  all 
nuclear- weapon  Powers  to  refrain  from  the  use  or  threat  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  against  States  parties  to  a  treaty  on  non-prolifera¬ 
tion.13  It  would  have  teen  more  appropriate  for  the  co-Chairmen  to 
include  in  the  revised  draft  an  article  along  the  lines  of  that  resolu¬ 
tion.  Wo  are  not  unmindful,  however,  of  the  continuing  consultations 
and  negotiations  that  we  are  promised  between  the  co-Chairmen  on  this 
question,  We  shall  eagerly  await  the  result  of  those  consultations. 

54.  In  closing  my  statement  I  should  like  to  express  once  more  the 
gratification  of  the  Ethiopian  delegation  at  the  presentation  of  the 
revised  draft,  which  brings  us  an  important  step  forward  towards  the 
realization  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  The  draft  treaty  before  us 
has  survived  a  number  of  difficult  issues  which  have  at  times  caused 
despair  and  doubt.  Given  the  will  and  time,  what  remains  to  bo  done 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ethiopian  delegation,  not  insurmountable. 
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Statement  by  President  Johnson  on  Protocol  II  to  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America,  February  14,  1968  1 

One  year  ago  today,  on  February  14,  1967,  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  gathered  in  Tlatelolco,  Mexico,  to  sign  a  Treaty  for  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.2  Twenty-one  nations 
of  the  region  have  now  j omed  in  this  historic  undertaking. 

The  United  States  considers  this  treaty  to  be  a  realistic  and  effective 
arms  control  measure  of  unique  significance— not  only  to  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America,  but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  United  States  will  sign 
Protocol  II  to  this  treaty  which  calls  upon  the  powers  possessing  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  to  respect  the  status  of  denuclearization  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Latin 
American  states  party  to  the  treaty.3  1  have  appointed  Adrian  S. 
Fisher,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  as  my  emissary  to  sign  the  Protocol  in  Mexico  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  statement.4 

Upon  ratification  by  the  Senate,  the  United  States  will  assume  the 
obligations  to  those  countries  within  the  region  which  undertake  and 
meet  the  treaty’s  requirements.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  drafters 
of  this  treaty  have  indicated  that  transit  by  the  United  States  within 
the  treaty  zone  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  and  rules 
of  international  law. 

The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  has  been  closely  related  to  the  long  effort 
to  reach  worldwide  agreement  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  will  create  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  an  area  of  7Vfc  million 
square  miies,  inhabited  by  nearly  200  million  people.  Like  the  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty,  this  treaty,  in  addition  to  prohibiting  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  also  prohibits  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes.  However,  it  has  been  drafted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Latin  American  parties  to 
the  treaty  to  obtain  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  this  giant  step  forward  should  have  had 
its  genesis  in  Latin  America,  an  area  which  lias  come  to  be  identified 
with  regional  cooperation.  I  particularly  wish  to  congratulate  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico,  for  the  initiative 
and  leadership  which  his  government  has  contributed  to  this  treaty 
and  thereby  to  the  peace  of  this  region  and  of  the  world. 

In  signing  this  protocol,  the  United  States  once  again  affirms  its 
special  and  historic  relationship  with  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
and  its  stake  in  their  future.  The  United  States  gives  this  affirmation 
gladly,  in  the  conviction  that  the  denuclearization  of  this  region  en¬ 
hances  the  development  of  its  peaceful  nuclear  potential. 


1  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Doniments,  Fell.  It),  1908,  pp.  288-289. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  1 6,  1968 1 

2.  The  great  scientific  discoveries  of  our  time  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
physics  have  opened  up  vast  prospects  of  using  the  forces  of  nature 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time  these  discoveries  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  most  devastating  weapon  of  mass  destruction : 
namely,  the  nuclear  weapon,  which  represents  in  the  event  of  its  use 
a  threat  to  all  countries,  large  and  small,  nuclear  and  non  nuclear.  That 
is  why  the  most  important  task  in  regard  to  ensuring  the  security  of 
the  peoples  is  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  through  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  complete  prohibition  and  aboli¬ 
tion  of  such  weapons.  The  importance  of  this  task  is  as  great  as  the 
difficulties  involved  in  accomplishing  it.  But  whatever  the  difficulties, 
there  must  be  no  giving  up  of  efforts  to  ensure  for  the  peoples  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  connected  with  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy  in  conditions  of  peace  and  security,  precluding 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  or  any  war  at  all. 

3.  An  important  step  in  precisely  that  direction  would  be  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  This 
step,  as  we  have  repeatedly  emphasized,  though  not  a  panacea  against 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  would  nevertheless  be  an  advance  towards 
the  ensuring  of  security  and  at  the  same  time  towards  more  extensive 
possibilities  of  using  nuclear  energy  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

4.  The  discussion  here  in  the  Committee  of  the  problem  of  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  shows  that  two  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation 2  are  attracting  the 
greatest  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Committee :  namely  the  ways 
and  means  of  slowing  the  arms  race  and  the  achievement  of  disarma¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  this  type ;  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  of  widening  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and 
obtaining  as  many  other  benefits  as  possible  from  the  peaceful  use 
of  the  atom. 

f>.  It  was  to  the  first  question  in  connexion  with  the  treaty  and  the 
link  between  this  treaty  and  subsequent  disarmament  measures  that 
we  devoted  our  statement  in  the  Committee  on  1  February,  in  which 
wo  pointed  out  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  non-proliferation 
should  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  the  solution  of  other  problems  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  and  general  disarmament.3 

0.  In  our  statement  today  we  should  like  to  put  forward  our  con¬ 
siderations  concerning  the  prospects  connected  with  the  conclusion  of 
such  a  treaty  in  regard  to  widening  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  and 
international  co  operation  in  this  field.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  within  the  context  of  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty,  it  is  necessary  to"  emphasize  that  this  agreement  provides 
for  the  limitation  or  prohibition  only  of  those  specific  types  of  activities 
of  States  in  the  field  of  tbe  use  of  atomic  energy  which  are  related  to 
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the  manufacture,  transfer  or  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  military  field.  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  draft  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation,  which  mention  what  is  prohibited  by  the  treaty,  relate 
exclusively  to  the  question  of  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  and  contain  no  obliga¬ 
tions  that  would  hamper  or  restrict  the  activities  of  States  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

7.  The  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  designed  to  create  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  enable  non- 
nuclear- weapon  States  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  use  of  the 
atom.  The  treaty  contains  very  definite  provisions  to  that  effect.  These 
provisions  in  respect  of  ensuring  the  conditions  for  the  peaceful  use 
of  nuclear  energy  are  contained  m  article  IV,  which  specifically  refers 
to  the  right  of  parties  to  the  treaty  to  develop  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  to  participate  in  a  broad  international  exchange 
of  scientific  and  technical  information  in  this  field. 

8.  Alongside  these  provisions,  corresponding  provisions  in  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty  confirm  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of  peace¬ 
ful  applications  of  nuclear  technology  which  may  be  derived  by  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States  from  the  development  of  nuclear  explosive  de¬ 
vices  should  be  available  to  all  States  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  that 
these  States  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  scientific  information  for,  and  to  contribute  alone  or  in  co-operation 
with  other  States  to,  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

9.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  concerning  the  obligations  and 
rights  of  parties  to  the  treaty  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy,  and  in  particular  article  IV,  correspond  to  the  wishes  ex¬ 
pressed  by  non-nuclear  States  during  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Committee.  Allow  me  to  refer  in  this  connexion  to  certain 
statements.  Thus  at  the  Committee’s  previous  session  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Mcxicc,  Mr.  Castaneda,  mentioned  on  19  September  1967  how 
important  it  was — 

...  to  establish  the  legal  obligation  of  the  nuclear  Powers — the  most  advanced 
countries— to  cortribute  to  the  technological  development  of  the  others,  and 
to  transfer  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  those  countries  their  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  of  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy.4 

The  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Mr.  Khallaf.  sup¬ 
porting  the  representative  of  Mexico,  expressed  similar  vietvs  on  26 
September.8  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
representative  of  Ethiopia,  Mr.  Zelleke,  on  13  February 6  and  by  the 
representative  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Gomez  Robledo,  yesterday  T  contained 
a  favourable  evaluation  of  article  IV  of  the  complete  draft  treaty. 
They  emphasized  that  this  article  takes  into  account  the  wishes  ex¬ 
pressed  previously  by  many  representatives  of  non-nuclear  States. 

4  Documentt  on  Di«armamci*t,  1967,  p.  397. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  434-428. 
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10.  In  this  article  it  is  stated,  in  particular,  that  parties  to  the 
treaty  in  a  position  to  do  so  shall — 

.  .  .  co-operate  In  contributing  alone  or  together  with  other  States  or  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  to  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty. 

The  purport  of  this  provision  is  that  States  which  have  achieved  the 
highest  level  of  development  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 

a oses,  and  in  the  first  place  the  nuclear  Powers,  shall  contribute 
e  development  of  the  peaceful  atomic  activities  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States.  Thus  the  non-proliferation  treaty  contains  clear-cut 
provisions  confirming  the  inalienable  right  of  States  to  unimpeded 
development  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 

11.  Some  delegations  here  in  the  Committee  have  raised  tne  ques¬ 
tion  whether  other  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  specifically  tnose 
concerning  control,  might  not  hamper  the  economic  or  technological 
development  of  States  parties  to  the  treaty  in  regard  to  the  peaceful 
use  of  nuclear  energy.  Will  not  this  control  be  tantamount  in  some  way 
to  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  States?  That  was  in  particular 
the  meaning  of  certain  questions  raised  by  the  representative  of  Ro¬ 
mania,  Mr.  Ecobesco,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  6  February.8 

12.  The  system  of  control  provided  for  in  the  draft  treaty  will  in 
no  way  prevent  non-nuclear  countries  from  developing  their  peaceful 
atomic  activities  and  will  not  be  a  means  of  interference  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  States.  Under  the  draft  treaty,  control  has  only  one  pur¬ 
pose:  namely  to  prevent  diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from  peaceful 
uses  to  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  stated  in  article 
III,  paragraph  1.  In  paragraph  3  of  this  article  it  is  directly  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  safeguards  shall  be  implemented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  hampering  the  economic  or  technological  development  of  par¬ 
ties  to  the  treaty  or  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
nuclear  activities.  In  this  connexion,  reference  must  also  be  made  to 
article  IV  of  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation,  ■which  states — and 
I  venture  once  again  to  quote  the  text  of  this  provision : 

Nothing  In  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  affecting  the  inalienable  right 
of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research,  production  and  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  without  discrimination  and  in  conformity 
with  Articles  I  and  II  of  this  Treaty. 

13.  Thus  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  will  create  obstacles  to  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  control.  In  this  connexion  ref¬ 
erence  may  also  be  made  to  the  experience  already  gained  in  applying 
the  safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA), 
since  it  is  precisely  safeguards  of  this  kind  that  are  concerned  in  the 
draft  non-proliferation  treaty.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
functioning  of  the  IAEA  control  system  has  not  created  any  obstacles 
or  difficulties  for  any  country  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy.  We  know  that  there  are  at  present  120  installations  in  27  coun¬ 
tries  under  IAEA  safeguards.  No  complaints  have  come  from  any 
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of  these  countries  about  any  obstacles  on  the  part  of  IAEA  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  peaceful  atomic  activities.  The  members  of  our 
Committee  are  apparently  already  acquainted  with  the  positive  ex¬ 
perience  obtained  in  the  application  of  IAEA  safeguards,  because  all 
of  them  represent  States  which  are  members  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

14.  Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  is  the  problem  of  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  the  non-nuclear  cour  tries,  as  a  result  of  signing 
the  non-proliferation  treaty — that  is,  as  a  result  of  becoming  parties  to 
this  treaty — should  have  no  desire  to  create  any  complications  for 
themselves  in  the  future  in  regard  to  utili  ing  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  carrying  out  of  such  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  In  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  representatives  of  some  States,  in  particular  in  the 
statements  made  by  the  representative  of  Brazil  in  our  Committee,  Mr. 
de  Araujo  Castro,  and  his  predecessor,  fears  have  been  expressed  that 
the  non-nuclear  countries  will  not  be  able  independently  to  carry  out 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  Thus  at  our  meeting  of 
8  February  Mr.  de  Araujo  Castro  expressed  the  view  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  articles  IV  and  V  of  the  complete  draft  treaty  on  non-pro¬ 
liferation  would  divide  the  world  into  two  categories  of  countries,  and 
that  in  one  category  would  be  those  which  would  be  “technologically 
dependent”  on  the  others  in  regard,  to  the  carrying  out  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions.* 

15.  The  Soviet  delegation  has  already  repeatedly  stated  its  point  of 
view  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  articles  IV  and 
V  of  the  treaty.  Our  explanations  concerning  the  substance  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  are  contained  in  tne  statements  we  made  at  the  325th  and  357th 
meetings  of  the  Committee.10  In  our  statement  today  we  should  like 
once  again  to  emphasize  that  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  on  which  the  relevant  articles  of  the 
draft  treaty  are  based,  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  nuclear 
devices  for  such  explosions  essentially  in  no  -way  differ — and  nobody 
has  refuted  this — from  nuclear  weapons  or  from  explosions  for  mill 
tary  purposes.  In  proposing  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  such 
devices,  we  are  endeavouring  io  carry  out  exactlv  the  stipulation  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  2028 (XX),  to  which  many  members  of 
the  Committee  have  repeatedly  referred  in  their  statements,  that  all 
loopholes  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  closed.11 

16.  We  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  draft  treaty  create  the  conditions  for  the  broadest  and  most  favour¬ 
able  economic  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
non-nuclear  countries.  Through  appropriate  international  procedures 
all  countries  which  are  parties  to  tne  non-proliferation  treaty  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  such  nuclear  explosions.  It  follows  that  the  potential 
benefits  from  the  carrying  out  of  such  explosions  will  be  available  on 
extremely  advantageous  and  favourable  terms  to  the  parties  to  the 
treaty.  This  important  provision  of  the  draft  treaty  should  not  be 


*  Ante,  |ip.  ;m  r,(l. 

'*  Document*  on  Disarmament.  11)67,  pp.  :  ante,  pp.  U  11. 

11  Document *  on  Disarmament,  11)6.1,  pp.  532-53-!. 
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underestimated  when  analysing  the  problem  of  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy  in  connexion  with  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non- 
prolifc  ration  of  nuclear  weapons. 

17.  We  must  also  point  out  the  considerable  economic  advantage 
that  the  non-nuclear  countries  parties  to  the  treaty  will  gain  by  haying 
renounced  the  independent  carrying  out  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 
They  will  not  have  to  expend  vast  material  and  human  resources  on 
research  and  on  the  creation  of  the  appropriate  nuclear  explosive 
devices.  The  conditions  governing  the  carrying  out  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  for  non-nuclear  countries,  as  provided  for  in  article  V  of 
the  treaty,  will  enable  these  countries  to  utilize  in  a  rational  way  the 
resources  thus  saved,  which,  in  any  particular  Slate  not  a  party  to  the 
non-proliferation  treaty,  would  be  allocated  to  the  implementation  of 
its  exceedingly  costly  projects  connected  with  such  explosions. 

18.  The  Soviet  delegation  has  repeatedly  stated  that  renunciation 
by  the  non-nuo?  ar  countries  of  military  forms  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  will  stimuU.e  the  development  of  extensive  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  field  of  scientific  research  and  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy.  As  '~e  know,  this  co-operation  began  in  the  relatively 
recent  past :  its  history  is  hardly  more  than  ten  years  old.  It  is  being 
carried  out  both  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  agreements  and  thiough 
various  international  organizations,  and  above  all  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna. 

19.  At  present  it  is,  in  practice,  extremely  difficult  and  onerous  to 
assimilate  the  achievements  of  world  physical  science  and  to  use  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  exclusively  within  a  national  framework 
without  having  recourse  to  international  co-operation.  International 
co-operation  in  this  field  is  assuming  ever  greater  importance  for  the 
economic  development  of  all  or  at  least  of  a  great  many  countries  of  the 
world.  How  important  for  non-nuclear  States  is  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  scientists  of  other  countries  and  particularly  the 
nuclear  Powers  has  been  shown  by  the  international  conferences  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  which  have  been  held  under  United 
Nations  auspices  here  in  Geneva  and  which  provided  clear  evidence 
of  the  development  of  international  co  -operation  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
science  and  technology. 

20.  In  this  connexion  we  would  also  refer  to  the  important  role 
now  played  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  has 
about  a  hundred  member  States,  in  the  exchange  of  information  and 
in  assistance  to  the  developing  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  attaches 
great  importance  to  its  participation  in  the  activities  of  IAEA.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Soviet  Union  lias  been  successfully  c  ^-operating 
with  many  countries  in  the  peaceful  utilization  of  atomic  energy,  pro 
viding  extensive  technical  assistance  for  them  and  helping  them  in  the 
training  of  national  qualified  personnel.  With  the  participation  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  atomic  reactors  and  power  stations  have  been  or  are 
being  built  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Iran,  Indonesia  and  other 
countries.  Work  is  lieing  completed  on  the  construction  of  two  radio¬ 
logical  cent ifs  in  Morocco  and  Pakistan,  which  have  been  transferred 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  IAEA  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  rendering 
technical  assistance  to  developing  countries.  Every  year  the  Soviet 
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Union  allocates  substantial  sums  to  the  technical  assistance  fund  of 
IAEA  for  the  rendering  of  technical  assistance  and  the  training  of  key 
personnel  for  the  developing  countries  members  of  IAEA. 

21.  Contacts  between  Soviet  scientists  and  the  scientists  of  many 
other  countries  are  being  successfully  expanded  on  the  basis  of  appro¬ 
priate  agreements.  As  is  well  known,  an  agreement  for  co-operation 
was  recently  concluded  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  European 
Organization  for  Nuclear  Research  (CERN).12  And  a  few  days  ago, 
on  12  February,  an  agreement  on  co-operation  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  was  concluded  between  the  USSR 
State  Committee  on  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  and  the  Swedish 
Royal  Academy  of  Engineering.13  Such  agreements  exist  between  the 
USSR  and  many  other  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  intends  to  continue 
its  efforts  towards  the  development  of  broad  and  efficient  co-operation 
in  the  nuclear  field  with  many  countries  of  the  world,  basing  itself  on 
the  achievements  of  its  science  and  technology. 

22.  The  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
undoubtedly  create  the  most  favourable  conditions  and  will  to  some 
extent  be  a  stimulus  to  an  even  wider  exchange  in  the  various  fields 
of  nuclear  science  and  technology.  The  conclusion  of  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  will  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  confidence  between 
States,  and  consequently  will  create  a  better  and  even  more  favourable 
atmosphere  for  the  extension  of  co-operation  between  States.  It  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  confidence  is  an  important  factor  in  respect  of  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  in  the  exchange  of  scientific  information  in  the 
nuclear  field  and  in  regard  to  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  a 
whole. 

23.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  will  also  enhance  the  role  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  will  not  only  exercise 
control  over  the  activities  of  nuclear  states  'n  connexion  with  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  but  will  have  wider  links  with  them,  which  will 
enable  it  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  their  needs,  interests  and  re¬ 
quirements,  and  also  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy  as  a  whole  and  of  the  possibilities  existing  in  that  field. 
All  this  will  make  it  possible  to  take  further  and  even  more  effective 
steps  to  deepen,  widen  and  make  more  specific  the  forms  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  States  in  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  and  in  ren¬ 
dering  assistance  in  this  field  to  many  countries,  including  the  develop¬ 
ing  and  other  non-nuclear  States. 

24.  It  is  quite  natural  that  States  not  parties  to  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  will  not  find  themselves  in  so  favourable  a  position  from 
the  point  of  view  of  participating  in  tho  international  exchange  of 
information  and  in  other  forms  of  international  co-operation,  since 
they  will  not  Ihj  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which 
will  l>eojH'n  to  the  parties  to  tin1  non-proliferation  treaty.  It  is  natural 
that  those  who  adopt  a  positive  attitude  towards  the  treaty  and  become 
parties  to  it  will  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  co-operation  in  tho  nuclear  field,  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful 
use  of  nuclear  energy. 


“ The  Time s  (London).  July  5,  1!H»7,  p.  Id. 
11  Nc  c  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  11H1S,  p. 
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25.  All  of  us  are  well  aware  that  the  concern  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  arises  not  only  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  use  of  those  weapons 
and  the  understanding  of  the  threat  to  the  whole  world  connected  with 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons.  An¬ 
other  source  of  this  concern  is  the  realization  that  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons  requires  vast  material  resources  which  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  the  promotion  of  the  social  and  economic  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  peoples. 

26.  The  report  which  the  experts  of  twelve  countries  submitted  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  consequences  of 
the  use  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  which  we  referred 
in  our  statement  of  1  February 14  provides  many  examples  which 
clearlv  and  convincingly  show  the  colossal  expenditure  which  a  State 
would  incur  by  taking  the  path  of  nuclear  armament.  The  report,  for 
example,  quotes  estimates  oy  the  experts  of  the  Polish  People’s  Re¬ 
public  according  to  which  a  ten-year  programme  costing  $5,600  million 
would  be  required  for  the  creation  or  a  small  effective  nuclear  force.1® 
Such  a  programme  would  withdraw  hundreds  of  highly-qualified 
scientific  experts  and  engineers  from  peaceful  production.  One  cannot 
but  agree  with  the  view  expressed  in  the  experts’  report  that— 

To  understand  the  economic  implications  of  embarking  on  the  development  of 
a  nuclear  armoury  it  is  necessary  to  become  clear  about  the  volume  and  kind  of 
resources  such  a  step  demands.  The  evaluation  reeds  to  be  In  terms  not  only 
of  the  physical  and  financial  resources  absorbed  but  of  the  opportunities  forgone 
through  devoting  these  resources  to  destructive  weapons.” 

27.  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  enable  these  vast  resources  to  be  saved  for  peaceful  devel¬ 
opment,  for  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  States,  Thus  this 
agreement  will  be  beneficial  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
strengthening  international  security,  but  it  will  also  yield  direct  ma¬ 
terial  advantages  to  many  States,  in  the  first  place  to  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

28.  Tnose  are  some  of  our  considerations  concerning  the  question  of 
the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  connexion  with  the  treaty  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 


Statement  by  the  U.A.R.  Representative  (Khallaf)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  20,  1968  1 

2.  As  this  is  tl.„  first  time  my  delegation  has  taken  the  floor  s'lice 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  I  should  like,  perhaps  a  little 
Into  but  nevertheless  very  sincerely,  to  welcome  the  presence  among  us 
of  Mr.  Husain,  the  representative  of  Indio,  and  also  the  return  to  this 


"  Tim  Soviet  statement  uppears  untv,  j>.  32. 
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Committee  of  Mr.  Castro  and  Mr.  Gomez  Robledo,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Brazil  and  of  Mexico. 

3.  Turning  now  to  the  subject  with  which  we  are  concerned  at 
present,  I  should  like  to  join  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  preceded 
me  in  conveying  the  congratulations  or  my  delegation  to  our  two  co- 
Chairmen  on  tne  efforts  they  made  to  enable  them  to  submit  on  18 
January  the  revised  draft  or  the  non-proliferation  treaty.2  It  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  in  more  ways  than  one  the  new  draft  is  better 
than  the  previous  one.8  Obviously  the  drafting  of  a  satisfactory  text 
ft.  a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  very  particular  importance  and  the  need  to  take  care  to 
satisfy  the  often  conflicting  desiderata  of  the  different  States  and  to 
allay  their  various  suspicions.  Furthermore,  this  treaty  must  unite  ef¬ 
fectiveness  with  flexibility,  the  present  with  the  future,  and  reconcile 
the  requirements  of  security  with  those  of  progress  in  the  peaceful  use 
of  the  atom. 

4.  It  can  be  said  without  undue  optimism  that  a  good  part  of  this 
task  has  now  been  carried  out.  In  this  phase  of  our  work — which  we 
hope  will  be  its  last — we  believe  that  there  will  be  need  for  some  more 
clearing  of  the  ground,  more  clarification  of  matters,  but  above  all  a 
closer  rapprochement  betwoen  our  positions.  In  fact,  a  good  look  at 
the  situation  will  show  plainly  that  there  is  within  the  Committee 
a  fairly  close  similarity  of  views  on  several  points  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  and  that  this  similarity  of  views,  even  if  it  is  sometimes  only  a 
general  one,  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  principle  of  non¬ 
proliferation  alone. 

5.  It  is  the  principal  points  on  which  we  believe  we  are  in  agreement 
that,  during  the  time  available  to  us— that  is,  in  principle,  between 
now  and  the  middle  of  March — ,  we  must  try  to  make  clearer  and  to 
de  /elop,  while  also  endeavouring  to  add  other  points.  In  this  way  we 
shall  be  able  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly,  if  not  a  draft  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  at  least  a  fairly  solid  and  coherent  draft  treaty  structure  which 
will  make  the  General  Assembly’s  task  easier  and  enable  it  to  fulfil 
this  as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  meant  to  be  both  constructive  and  expeditious, 
that  I  should  like  today  to  set  forth  the  results  of  a  fircfc  examination 
by  my  delegation  of  certain  conspicuous  aspects  of  the  revised  draft 
treaty,  reserving  the  right  to  revert  to  this  matter  should  the  need  arise. 

7.  To  begin  with,  I  should  1  ike  to  say  from  the  outset  that  in  general 
we  agree  with  the  preamble  as  it  now  stands  in  the  draft.  However — 
and  here  we  are  prompted  by  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Roman¬ 
ian  delegation 4 — we  think  it  advisable  to  include  in  the  preamble  a 
special  reference  to  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX)  B,  which  is 
generally,  and  quite  rightly  considered  to  be  in  some  sort  the  charter 
of  non-proliferation,  and  the  mention  of  which  in  the  preamble  will 
for  this  reason  greatly  contribute,  we  hope,  to  the  proper  implementa¬ 
tion  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

*  Ant?,  pp.  Ml. 
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8.  In  our  opinion  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  preamble  should 
therefore  read  as  follows : 

Id  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  notably 
resolution  2028  (XX)  calling  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agieement  on  the  proven-  ; 

tion  of  any  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  enunciating  the  gen-  ! 

eral  principles  of  such  an  agreement 

9.  Furthermore,  we  shall  suggest  or  support,  as  the  case  may  be, 

certain  other  changes  in  the  preamble  concerning  control  and  disarm¬ 
ament,  as  we  shall  indicate  later  on.  i 

10.  As  for  the  draft  text  itself,  the  Committee  will  undoubtedly  \ 
recall  that  my  delegation  had  the  honour  to  submit  certain  amend¬ 
ments  to  articles  I  and  II.  In  particular  we  suggested  the  addition, 

at  the  end  of  article  I,  of  a  new  paragraph  obliging  each  nuclear-  ; 
weapon  State —  ? 

i 

...  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that  no  person,  company,  enter-  j 

prise  or  private,  public  or  semi-public  body  that  Is  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and 
is  engaged  in  nuclear  activities  participates  In  any  act  which  is  prohibited  by 
this  article.* 

11.  Clearly  this  new  paragraph  in  no  way  changes  the  purport, 
still  less  the  philosophy,  of  article  I  as  advocated  by  the  co-Chairmen, 
but  must  be  regarded,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  natural  and  necessary 
complement  to  that  article.  Similar  texts  are  often  found  in  other  trea¬ 
ties — even  in  treaties  of  lesser  importance  than  the  one  we  are  now 
considering— -and  fulfil  a  very  useful  function :  that  of  assuring  the 
contracting  State  against  any  actions  by  nationals  of  another  signa¬ 
tory  State  contrary  to  the  text  or  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  them.  The  text  that  we  propose  is  intended  to  close  a  definite 
and  practically  important  loophole.  To  do  away  with  this  loophole 
it  is  not  enough  to  refer  to  the  good  faith  that  should  prevail  in  the 
interpretation  of  treaties;  because,  however  right  it  may  be,  this 
principle  of  good  faith  has  never  obviated  the  need  for  a  precise 
written  agreement,  particularly  in  a  matter  such  as  the  one  we  are 
now  dealing  with. 

12.  Similar  reasons  have  led  us  to  suggest  another  amendment, 
this  time  to  article  II,  whereby  the  non-nuclear  States  signatories  to 
the  treaty  would  undertake  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or 
induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  control 
over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices. 

13.  At  this  Conference  we  have  not  heard  so  far  the  reasons  why 
these  amendments  have  not  been  included  in  articles  I  and  II  of  the 
revised  treaty.  But  we  have  heard  that  it  was  preferred  not  to  touch 
these  two  texts,  whicn  are  the  result  of  very  laborious  negotiations. 

We  have  just  seen  that  these  two  amendments  in  no  way  change  the 
essence  of  the  articles,  to  which  on  the  contrary  they  are  a  natural 
complement.  In  any  case  the  amendments  can  (in  the  very  least)  be 
included  in  separate  articles  or  laid  down  in  another  appropriate  text 
with  binding  force.  In  this  connexion  we  have  sometimes  been  given  to 
understand  that  these  two  amendments  are  in  an  indirect  but  very 
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definite  way  referred  to  in  article  III.  For  this  reason,  and  although 
we  shall  press  the  amendments  we  have  suggested  until  proof  to  the 
contrary  is  forthcoming,  we  shall  be  glad  to  near  from  our  co-Chair- 
men  sufficient  clarification  on  the  scope  oi  article  III  in  this  regard. 
In  particular,  we  should  like  them  to  make  clear  to  us  to  what  extent 
a  signatory  State  would  be  automatically  obliged  to  take  appropriate 
measures  to  extend  the  effect  of  the  treaty,  as  far  as  the  prohibitions 
laid  down  in  articles  I  and  II  are  concerned,  to  all  individuals  and 
bodies  corporate  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

14.  I  now  turn  to  article  III,  which  is  expected  not  only  to  sol^e 
a  very  thorny  problem — that  of  control — but  also  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  of  confidence  and  international  co-operation.  On  16  March 
1967 1  stated  my  delegation’s  position  on  the  subject  of  control.  I  said : 

The  treaty  must  contain  provisions  clearly  stipulating  compulsory  and 
uniform  application  of  the  single  system  of  safeguards  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  all  non-nuclear  States  parties  to  the  treaty.  Moreover, 
the  control  system  must  be  extended  to  the  transfer  of  nuclear  material  and 
to  all  nuclear  activities,  past  and  present. 

I  added: 

In  such  a  treaty  the  only  inspection  system  acceptable  in  this  respect  Is  com¬ 
pulsory  and  not  voluntary,  international  and  not  regional,  effective  and  not 
fictitious.' 

15.  To  what  extent  does  the  text  of  article  III  meet  those  very 
legitimate  aspirations?  It  is  difficult  to  deny  the  merit  of  this  text 
due  to  the  enormous  importance  and  divergence  of  interests  connected 
with  the  application  of  control  to  nuclear  activities.  But,  while  taking 
into  account  the  delicacy  of  this  matter,  we  feel  bound  to  express  our 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  text  of  ar  ticle  III.  Of  course,  we  shall 
be  glad  if  the  co-Chairmen  give  us  the  necessary  information,  clarifica¬ 
tions  or  assurances  concerning  it. 

16.  First  of  all,  we  note  that  article  III,  paragraph  1,  bases  its 
safeguards  on  the  agreements  resulting  from  the  negotiations  that 
will  take  place  between  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  States  Parties  to  the  treaty  on  the 
other.  These  agreements  are  left  completely  free  by  the  text,  which 
does  not  indicate  that  they  will  be  subject  to  any  common  rules  or  that 
any  common  denominator  will  be  applied.  We  are  not  at  all  opposed 
to  flexibility  in  such  agreements;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  a 
certain  degree  of  flexibility  is  necessary  in  this  field  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  diversity  of  situations.  Nevertheless  wo  fear  that  this  ex¬ 
cessive  freedom  wi't,  in  some  cases  at  least,  lead  us  in  an  unjust  manner 
away  from  absolute  uniformity  of  application  of  control  over  the 
various  States,  despite  the  similarity  that  may  exist  between  their 
respective  nuclear  activities. 

17.  It  is  clearly  in  our  common  interest  to  set  up  an  objective  control 
in  this  field,  which  will  vary  only  if  its  objective  itself  varies.  It  would 
not  in  our  opinion  suffice  to  say,  in  order  to  refute  this  argument,  that 
in  any  case  IAEA  will  have  to  oe  satisfied  with  each  agreement  it  siens, 
and  that  that  will  bo  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any  unjustified 
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diversity  between  States;  for  the  fact  remains  that  the  Agency’s  satis¬ 
faction  would  have  to  be  based  on,  among  other  factors,  objective 
factors  which  would  guarantee  as  far  as  possible  equal  control  in 
equal  nuclear  situations. 

18.  That  brings  us  to  paragraph  4  of  the  same  article,  which  stipu¬ 
lates  that  non-nuclear  countries  shall  negotiate  with  the  Agency 
“either  individually  or  together  with  other  States  in  accordance  with 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency”.  We  note 
first  of  all  that  this  text  is  somewhat  ambiguous  in  more  than  one 
respect.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  French  text  which  we 
have  just  quoted  does  not  agree  perfectly  with  the  English  text,  which 
says  “together  with”  other  States,  whereas  the  French  text  uses  the 
words  “en  cooperation ”. 

19.  Nevertheless,  both  the  French  and  the  English  texts  apparently 
wish  to  state  that,  it  certain  States  formed  a  group  among  themselves, 
they  collectively  and  not  their  organization  as  such  would  negotiate 
with  the  Agency.  However,  that  interpretation,  which  thus  follows 
from  the  text,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  one  adopted  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
who  told  us  that:  “This  provision” — that  is,  paragraph  4  of  article 
III — “permits  the  IAEA  to  enter  into  an  agreement  concerning  the 
safeguards  obligations  of  the  parties  with  another  international  orga¬ 
nization  the  work  of  which  is  related  to  IAEA  and  the  membership 
of  which  includes  the  parties  concerned”.8 

20.  However,  apart  rrom  these  legal  considerations,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  the  implementation  of  paragraph  4  will  not  end  up 
by  establishing  indefinitely  in  this  field  plurality  instead  of  unity,  dis¬ 
crimination  instead  of  equality,  and  the  weakness  of  the  system  instead 
of  its  effectiveness.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  IAEA  may  in  these 
cases  have  to  adopt  more  or  less  different  safeguards  systems  according 
to  the  groups  of  States  with  which  it  has  to  conclude  agreements. 
Moreover,  one  may  well  ask  what  would  be,  in  that  event,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  safeguards,  and  what  real  power  IAEA  would  have  to 
enforce  them  in  practice. 

21.  Our  misgivings  in  this  regard  were  not  allayed — quite  the  con¬ 
trary — after  we  heard  Mr.  Fisher  say  in  this  connexion : 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  the  IAEA  should  make  appropriate 
use  of  existing  records  and  safeguards,  provided  that  under  such  mutually-agreed 
arrangements  IAEA  can  satisfy  itself  that  nuclear  material  is  not  diverted  to 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.1* 

22.  Besides,  we  should  have  preferred  the  text  of  article  III,  para¬ 
graphs  1  and  2,  to  follow  os  far  as  possible  the  terminology  of  article 
III  A,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Agency  ’s  Statute,  and  its  safeguards  system 
(INFCIRC/66/Rev.l),  in  order  to  determine  the  object  of  its  control. 
Wc  should  at  least  like  to  have  confirmation  of  the  sense  which,  to 
our  mind,  is  evident  in  article  III  to  that  effect  and  ties  in  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Agency’s  Statute  and  safeguards  system,  especially 
paragraph  29  of  the  safeguards  system, — ana  indeed  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  effective  control  system.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  the 
control  mentioned  in  the  present  article  III  extends  mainly  to  source 
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and  special  fissionable  materials  in  whatever  form  or  state  they  may 
l)e  found,  and  whether  they  are  produced,  imported  or  exported  by  the 
country.  Control  would  also  extend  to  all  kinds  of  principal  nuclear 
installations,  whether  they  contain  or  are  intended  to  contain  nuclear 
materials. 

23.  Moreover,  paragraph  4  of  article  III  lays  down,  for  various 
lines  for  the  commencement  of  negotiations  between 
EA,  and  other  deadlines  for  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  agreements  concluded  between  them.  But  one  might  ask  what 
would  have  to  be  done  if  these  negotiations  failed,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  lead  to  the  desired  agreement,  or  failed  to  do  so  within  the 
specified  time.  Furthermore,  we  note  with  Mrs.  Myrdal  that — 


cases,  certain  dead 
the  States  and  IA 


It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  time  will  pass  before  the  safeguards  system  will 
become  universally  applicable.  Is  there  not  a  definite  risk  in  the  fact  that  during 
an  interval  which  may  extend  to  several  years  some  countries  may  be  subject  to 
control  and  others  not? 10 


24.  In  any  case  there  is  hardly  any  point,  we  believe,  in  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  proceeding  as  soon  as  possible  after  signature  of 
the  treaty  to  the  re-examination,  according  to  a  well-prepared  plan,  of 
the  Statute  and  present  safeguards  system  of  the  Agency ;  because  it 
will  be  necessary  to  re-organize  the  Agency,  and  more  particularly  its 
safeguards  department,  administratively  and  technically.  These  meas¬ 
ures  are  in  fact  necessary  to  enable  the  Agency,  without  useless  waste 
of  time,  to  assume  the  duties  which  will  be  laid  upon  it  by  the  treaty 
as  soon  as  this  has  been  concluded,  and  to  apply  the  rules  governing 
them  as  objectively  and  efficiently  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
applying  the  safeguards  of  the  treaty  will  have  to  be  borne  for  the 
most  part  by  the  rich  countries,  and  naturally  in  the  first  place  by  the 
nuclear  countries. 

25.  Moreover,  and  assuming  that  the  text  of  paragraph  4  of  article 
III  will  not  be  changed,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  oe  useful,  indeed 
sometimes  necessary,  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  safeguards  sys¬ 
tems  adopted  by  the  organizations  with  which  IAEA  will  be  linked 
through  agreements,  in  order  to  render  them  more  suitable  for  achiev¬ 
ing  the  objects  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

26.  In  addition  we  must  note  that,  however  legitimate  may  be  the 
concern  to  defend  the  interests  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  inter¬ 
national  nuclear  field,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  this  concern  must  in 
no  way  diminish  the  maximum  efficien  which  the  application  of  the 
present  treaty  requires. 

27.  Lastly,  and  still  on  the  subject  of  control,  we  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  modify  somewhat  the  contents  of  the  fifth 
paragraph  of  the  preamble,  especially  by  strengthening  it  and  making 
it  concord  with  the  text  of  article  III  of  the.  revised  draft.  This  para¬ 
graph  appears  in  fact  to  be  based  on  the  old  United  States  draft 
treaty,11  which  did  not  contain  any  provisions  comparable  with  those 
of  the  present  article  III. 

28.  Similarly,  one  may  ask  whether  the  preamble  is  really  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  what  appears  in  the  last  part  of  the  sixth  para- 


“  Ante,  i>.  48. 

11  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1905,  pp.  347-349. 
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graph,  seeing  that  this  does  not  contain  any  general  norms  or  direc¬ 
tives,  as  preambles  usually  do,  but  < L  ais  rather  with  a  somewhat  special 
and  rather  technical  point :  namely  the  use  of  instruments  and  other 
techniques  at  certain  strategic  points.  Such  provisions  would,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  fit  more  naturally  in  the  text  itself  or  the  treaty  rather  than  in 
the  preamble. 

29.  We  now  come  to  article  IV,  the  insertion  of  which  in  the  treaty 
we  welcome.  But  we  should  have  preferred  the  adoption  in  this  respect 
of  the  Mexican  proposal,  which  speaks  in  fact  of  an  obligation — not 
of  a  simple  duty — incumbent  on  those  parties  to  the  treaty  that  would 
be  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.18 

30.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  refer  to  an  aspect  of  nuclear  development  important  for  the 
non-nuclear  countries,  and  especially  for  those  which  are  in  process 
of  development:  namely  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions,  a  subject  which  has  given  and  still  gives  rise  to  much  discussion 
in  our  Committee.  Here  again  the  Mexican  delegation  has  proposed 
to  us  a  text  which  my  delegation  has  accepted  as  a  1  vorking  oasis  and 
which  aims  at  affirming,  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  principles 
of  the  obligation  on  nuclear-weapon  States  to  enable  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  explosions.  Furthermore, 
we  have  expressed  the  desire  to  see  the  Vienna  Agency  undertake  this 
activity. 

31.  Article  V  of  the  present  text  is  certainly  an  important  step 
forward  in  this  direction.  We  must  note,  however,  that  according  to 
this  article  such  assistance  may  be  provided  either  on  a  bilateral  basis 
or  thre-gh  an  appropriate  international  body  and  not,  as  the  Mexican 
text  requires,  solely  through  an  international  body — or  in  the  wording 
of  the  text,  through  appropriate  international  bodies.  We  must  confess 
that  we  are  not  happy  at  this  change  of  text,  which  allows  assistance 
to  be  provided  bilaterally  and  without  any  international  control.  To 
express  our  concern  on  this  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Burns,  the  representative  of  Canada,  spoken  at  our 
meeting  of  23  January : 

...  the  references  in  the  final  sentence  to  bilateral  arrangements  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  explosive  services  arranged  bilaterally  will  bo  subject  to  the  same 
criteria  or  controls  as  international  arrangements.  Might  not  the  present  lan¬ 
guage,  which  does  not  indicate  any  element  of  international  supervision  over 
bilateral  arrangements,  create  apprehensions  of  possible  clandestine  nuclear 
co-operation  for  military  purposes  between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  under  the  guise  of  bilateral  explosive  services?  In  other  words,  might  there 
not  be  a  loop-hole  opened  up  here  for  forms  of  nuclea* -explosion  co-opemtion 
leading  to  the  further  spread  of  nuclear-weapon  technology  and  of  nuclear 
weapons? “ 

32.  Wo  still  believe  that  the  task  of  controlling  all  activities  in  this 
field  should  be  entrusted  only  to  an  appropriate  international  body,  and 
that  the  IAEA  would  be  best  su  ited  for  th  is  task.  We  consider  it  impor¬ 
tant  to  affirm  tills  principle  in  the  text  of  article  V.  On  this  last  point 


'*  For  the  Mexican  proposal,  see  tbit/.,  J.%7.  pp.  &H-39S. 
’*  ENDC/PV.35&  pp.  19--20. 
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we  share  the  opinion  of  the  delegation  of  Nigeria.  In  fact,  the  second 
paragraph  of  article  IV-A  presented  by  that  delegation  states  that— 

The  nuclear  weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  make  available,  through 
the  IA5JA,  to  all  non-nuclear  weapon  Parties,  full  scientific  and  technological 
information  on  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy  accruing  from  research 
on  nuclear  explosive  devices.14 

Moreover,  the  Swiss  Government,  in  its  aide-memoire  to  the  co-Chair- 
men,  states  that  the  article  on  atomic  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
“could  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  body” — a  single 
body — “to  determine  the  conditions  in  which  nuclear  explosions  For 
peaceful  purposes  could  take  place.” 15 

33.  In  this  regard  it  is  comforting  to  read  the  following  passage  in 
the  statement  made  by  the  United  States  representative  at  our  meeting 
of  6  February,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  danger  represented 
by  the  existence  of  substantial  quantities  of  plutonium  throughout 
the  world.  Mr.  De  Palma  said : 

Bilateral  safeguards  would  not  suffice  to  eliminate  suspicions  that  could  arise 
among  third  parties ;  neither  would  the  continued  voluntary  and  incomplete  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  international  safeguards.  Because  one  could  never  be  certain  that 
mounting  quantities  of  plutonium  could  be  accounted  for  in  the  future  and  placed 
under  safeguards,  a  point  would  soon  be  reached  when  international  co-operation 
in  the  development  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  could  be  seriously  Inhibited. 
The  safeguards  which  would  be  established  by  this  treaty  would  eliminate  that 
hindrance  to  co-operation” 

That  is  why  my  delegation  is  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mention 
of  bilateral  agreements  in  article  V.  In  this  regard  we  welcome  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mrs.  Myrdal  at  our  meeting  of  13  February  that 
the  words  “on  a  bilateral  basis”  be  deleted  from  article  V.17 

34.  The  delegation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  particularly 
happy  that  a  separate  article  of  the  treaty  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  the  statement  I  made  on  3  March 
1966  I  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  separate  article  under  which  the 
nuclear  Powers  would  assume — 

.  .  the  legal  obligation  to  bait  the  nuclear  arms  race,  limit,  reduce  and  eliminate 
stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  vehicles,  and  to  that  end  continue  and 
expedite  negotiations  in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  suitable  concrete 
measures.” 

However,  in  analysing  article  VI  of  the  revised  draft  one  cannot  help 
noting  that  its  effective  scope  is  considerably  weakened  by  the  too  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  its  text,  which  departs  some  distance  from  the 
proposal  made  in  this  regard  by  the  Mexican  delegation 19  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  other  delegations,  both  aligned  and  non-aligned. 

35.  It  has  always  been  asserted  both  here  and  elsewhere  that,  de¬ 
spite  all  its  merits,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  cannot  be  an  end  in 
itself;  that  it  will  not  be  viable  if  nuclear  weapons  are  to  be  banned 


14  Document*  on  Dinarmament,  1967,  p.  558. 

”/6W.,  p.  578. 

"Ante,  p.  38. 

”  Ante,  p.  61. 

“  ENDC/PV.245,  p.  15. 

”  Document!  on  DUarmommt,  /9G7,  p.  395  (art  IV-O). 
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solely  for  the  countries  not  possessing  them  at  present;  that  a  world 
split  indefinitely  into  two  parts — nuclear  and  non-nuclear — is  incon¬ 
ceivable  and  that  it  is  time  that  urgent  and  adequate  steps  were  taken 
to  halt  the  arms  race  and  proceed  to  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

36.  We  are  convinced  that  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  this  very 
delicate  matter,  or  try  to  overload  article  VI  with  too  many  details. 
But  we  share  the  opinion  of  many  delegations  that  this  article  should 
be  strengthened  and  specified  in  certain  respects.  In  our  view,  the 
amendment  to  this  text  suggested  by  the  Swedish  delegation  concern¬ 
ing  the  urgent  need  for  disarmament,  and  the  new  paragraph  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  same  delegation  for  insertion  after  the  tenth  paragraph 
of  the  preamble,20  would  be  a  favourable  step  in  that  direction. 

37.  Before  I  finish  with  this  point :  in  view  of  the  danger  that  could 
result  from  the  flight  of  aircraft  carrying  nuclear  or  thermonuclear 
weapons  over  foreign  territories — I  refer  to  the  recent  accident  in 
Greenland — mv  delegation  expresses  the  hope  that  appropriate  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  taken  to  halt  these  flights  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  certain 
that  such  measures  would  help  to  eliminate  the  danger  facing  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  disarmament  to  which 
so  many  efforts,  here  and  elsewhere  have  been  devoted. 

38.  Turning  now  to  article  VIII,  paragraph  2.  we  note  that  it  pro¬ 
poses  that  amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  Party  that 
deposits  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  amendment.  Actually  we 
still  prefer  the  old  wording  of  this  paragranh,  which  provided  that 
the  amendment  should  enter  into  force  for  all  Parties.25  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  situation  in  which  obligations  stemming  from  a  treaty 
of  such  importance  would  differ  from  one  State  to  another  according 
to  whether  it  had  or  had  not  ratified  the  amendments  to  the  treaty. 
Moreover,  the  double  veto  created  by  article  VIII  is  a  sort  of  guar¬ 
antee  that  only  the  most  generally  acceptable  amendments  would  have 
a  chance  of  being  introduced.  That  is  why  we  should  like  the  old 
formula  to  lie  reintroduced  in  paragraph  2  of  article  VIII. 

39.  On  the  other  hand,  article  VIII,  paragraph  3,  is  unfortunately 
silent  alxiut  the  principle  of  convening  periodic  conferences— the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Romanian  delegation’s  proposal.22  In  our  opinion  the 
object,  of  such  conferences  would  be,  as  laid  down  in  the  present  text 
of  the  draft  treaty,  to  review  the  operation  of  the  treaty  with  a  view 
ro  assuring  that  its  purposes  and  provisions  are  being  realized;  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  as  is  suggested  in  the  well-founded  amendment  submitted  by 
the  United  Kingdom  on  22  November  1967,  “with  a  view  to  assuring 
that  the  purposes  of  the  Preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
are  being  realized”; 23  but  not  to  introduce  amendments  to  the  treaty, 
unless  the  requirements  of  prragraphs  1  and  2  of  article  VIII  are  ful¬ 
filled,  We  greatly  hope  that  the  principle  of  periodic  conferences  will 
find  its  place  in  the  draft  treaty. 

40.  One  of  the  aspects  of  article  IX  continues  to  attract  our  atten¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  definition  of  nuclear- weapon  States  at  the  end  of  its 
paragraph  3.  As  wo  stated  at  the  meeting  of  26  September  1967,  this 


1>.  12. 
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definition  actually  leads  to  a  limitation  of  the  five  Powers  which  are 
at  present  the  only  ones  known  to  have  manufactured  and  exploded 
a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive  device  before  1  January 
1967.“ 

41.  On  the  subject  of  definitions,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  give  thought  here  and  now  to  the  possibility  of  defining,  especially 
in  the  fourth  part  of  the  safeguards  system  of  the  Vienna  Agency, 
some  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  tesd  of  the  draft  treaty.  That 
would  contribute,  we  hope,  to  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Agency. 

42.  Lastly,  we  still  prefer  a  treaty  of  unlimited  duration.  At  the 
meeting  of  1 6  March  1967  we  said : 

In  order  that  the  treaty  may  achieve  a  real  advance  over  the  present  situation 
in  a  held  so  dangerous  to  peace,  it  must  constitute  an  effective  and  permanent 
brake  on  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons." 

Nevertheless,  we  are  ready  to  accept  paragraph  2  of  article  X  if  it  is 
generally  supported  and  cannot  in  any  way  make  possible  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  twenty-five  years  after  its  entry  into  force. 

43.  The  right  of  withdrawal  from  the  treaty  should,  we  believe,  be 
limited  to  very  exceptional  cases;  in  this  regard  the  provisions  in  para¬ 
graph  1  of  article  X  concerning  notice  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  treaty  should  be  maintained. 
These  limitations  are  imposed  by  the  very  particular  nar.ure  of  this 
non-proliferation  treaty.  It  is  inconceivable,  in  fact,  to  leave  open  the 
door  to  any  withdrawal  from  such  a  treaty^  because  it  would  immedi¬ 
ately  lose  its  credibility.  Moreover,  these  limitations  will  be  appreci¬ 
ably  lightened  by  the  right  of  States  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
treaty,  and  also  by  the  rules  governing  its  revision. 

44.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  mention  the  important  question  of 
security  guarantees.  The  Committee  will  doubtless  recall  that  we  pro¬ 
posed  for  this  purpose  an  amendment,  largely  based  c  >.i  General  As¬ 
sembly  resolution  2153  (XXI),  to  the  previous  text  of  the  draft 
treaty.2®  This  proposal,  however,  has  not — so  far  at  least — found  favour 
with  the  two  co-authors  of  the  new  draft. 

45.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  reasons,  logical  and  practi¬ 
cal,  national  and  international,  which  have  led  and  always  will  lead 
most  countries,  especially  the  non-aligned,  to  devote  special  attention 
to  this  problem.  There  is  no  need,  we  believe,  to  quote  here  again  the 
General  Assembly  resolutions  or  the  statements  repeated  on  many 
occasions  by  heads  of  State,  governments  or  delegations,  all  insisting  on 
the  need  to  find  an  adequate  solution  to  this  important  problem.  We  do 
not  deny  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  problem,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  two  co-Chairmen  are  continuing  to  give  it  their  attention,  for 
which  wo  should  be  grateful  to  them.  But  we  firmly  hope  that  t  he  result 
of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  commuuicated  to  our  Com¬ 
mittee  as  soon  as  possible.  Only  thus  will  each  of  us  bo  in  a  position  to 
judge  the  proposed  draft  in  a  proper  manner.  At  the  same  time,  we 
also  ask  them  to  do  everything  possible  to  include  our  amendment,  to 


**  Ibid.,  p.  427. 

*  I  hid.,  p.  lfW. 

"For  thr  I'.A.H  amendment,  sec  (hid.,  p.  428.  The  Cl. A.  resolution  api>ears 
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which  I  have  just,  referred,  in  the  proposed  text.  As  for  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  positive  security  guarantee,  we  also  await  their 
suggestions. 

46.  Those  are  the  few  remarks  on  the  proposed  text  which  my  dele¬ 
gation  felt  it  necessary  to  put  before  the  Committee  at  the  present  stage 
of  our  work,  hoping  thus  to  contribute  to  the  speedy  completion  of  our 
task  of  preparing  a  treaty  which  will  be  an  instrument  of  both  peace 
and  progress. 


Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Caracciolo)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  cf  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  20,  1968 1 

47.  The  representative  of  the  United  States  reminded  us  in  his 
statement  of  6  February  that  the  treaty  now  before  us  :s  not  “a  com¬ 
mercial  contract  in  which  each  party  seeks  to  trade  off  concessions  in 
order  to  gain  equal  financial  or  trade  benefits”.2  That  very  pertinent 
comment  is  fully  shared  by  the  Italian  delegation.  The  treaty  which  is 
before  us  is  indeed  a  highly  political  treaty,  the  spirit  of  which  goes 
beyond  the  letter  itself.  For  a  political  treaty  to  be  good — and  the  word 
“good”  in  this  case  is  synonymous  with  “lasting” — it  must  be  realistic ; 
and  we  all  want  a  treaty  which  will  last,  that  is  to  say  a  treaty  that 
sticks  to  reality. 

48.  This  concern  for  realism  leads  me  to  another  comment :  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  sacrifices  and  the  advantages  will  not  be  the  same 
for  all  notions,  and  that  some  of  us  will,  by  the  sheer  force  of  events, 
bo  called  upon  to  pay  more  dearly  than  others  for  this  common  good. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  recall  that  one  of  the  duties  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee,  assigned  to  us  by  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX),3 
is  precisely  to  obtain  in  the  text  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  the 
best,  possible  balance  between  the  responsibilities  of  the  nuclear  Pow¬ 
ers  and  the  obligat  ions  of  the  non-nuclear  Powers. 

49.  Tho  Italian  delegation  today  is  glad  that  the  presentation  of  a 
complete  text  by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union  *  has  enabled  us  to  undertake  an  overall  assessment. 
This  examination  has  !>cen  made  by  my  Government,  and  I  should  like 
to  say  at  once  that  wo  feci  more  encouraged  in  the  hope — which  indeed 
we  have  always  cherished — that  we  shall  be  able  fairly  quickly  to  sign 
a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

50.  Nevertheless,  though  aware  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
tiie  co-authors  of  the  draft  in  settling  the  wording  of  these  revised 
texts,  we  also  know  that  many  countries  still  have  dilliculties  to  over¬ 
come  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  definitive  approval.  These  difficulties  must 
lie  taken  into  very  careful  consideration  if  wo  wish  those  texts  to  lie 
acceptable  to  the  greatest  possible  mnnlier  of  countries.  We  believe 
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that,  far  from  delaying  the  progress  of  our  work,  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  the  various  delegations  will  on  the  contrary  accelerate 
its  final  approval  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

61.  During  previous  meetings  of  our  Committee  several  delegations 
have  stated  the  points  of  view  of  their  governments  on  the  revised 
draft  treaty.  Many  comments  have  been  mode  on  the  problems  which 
did  not  seem  to  them  to  have  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  new  text, 
and  amendments  have  been  put  forward  to  improve  the  text  submitted 
for  our  consideration.  The  delegates  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Ethiopia, 
Mexico  and,  this  morning,  the  United  Arab  Republic  have  expounded 
the  ideas  or  their  governments  on  this  subject;  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  indicating  rapidly  some  of  their  proposals  which  have  seemed  to 
us  more  significant. 

62.  I  am  thinking  first  of  all  of  the  suggestion  to  insert  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  a  new  paragraph  referring  to  the  determination  expressed  by  the 
signatories  of  the  1963  Treaty  on  the  partial  cessation  of  nuclear  tests 8 
to  bring  about  the  complete  cessation  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  and  to 
continue  negotiations  to  that  end. 

63.  Other  comments  were  made  concerning  the  need  to  prevent 
what  we  have  agreed  to  call  vertical  proliferation,  and  to  apply  control 
measures  to  the  transfer  of  nuclear  fuel  to  any  country.  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  article  III  discriminates  against  the  non-nuclear 
countries,  which  alone  are  obliged  to  submit  to  control  measures.  In 
this  connexion  an  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Union"  inviting 
it  to  submit,  its  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  its  has  been  done  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,7  to  the  controls  provided  for 
by  the  treaty  in  relation  to  the  non-nuclear  countries.  Concern  has  also 
been  expressed  that  the  possibility  of  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  might  entail 
stoppage  of  supplies  of  fissionable  materials.*  The  absence  of  a  firm 
obligation  on  the  nuclear  ^s  to  undertake  specific  measures  of 
nuclear  disarmament  has  b&  hie  subject  of  comment  as  well  as  of 
some  specific  amendments. 

64.  A  proposed  amendment  has  been  re-submitted  in  order  that  all 
the  aims  contained  in  the  preamblo  of  the  treaty  shall  be  examined  by 
the  review  conference  referred  to  in  article  VTIL*  It  has  also  been 
pointed  out,  in  connexion  with  the  level  of  the  “quorum”,  that  it  would 
be  essential  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  countries  which  are  potentially 
in  a  position  to  produce  nuclear  weapons.10  It  has  furthermore  been 
stressed  that  the  treaty  must  take  due  account  of  instructions  given  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  in  particular  in  its  resolu¬ 
tion  2028  (XX).11  Lastly,  other  remarks  have  l»een  made  regarding 
the  right  of  withdrawal,  the  duration  of  the  treaty,  and  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions. 


*  on  Disarmament,  /.%‘S,  pp.  201-298. 

*  Sue  ante ,  pp.  19  -17. 

’  Dnniment .t  on  Disarmament,  /.% 7,  pp.  018-015. 
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’  Doenments  an  Disarmament,  /%' 7,  p.  595. 
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55.  Among  all  these  comments  and  proposals,  to  which  I  refer 
summarily  in  order  to  be  brief,  the  Italian  delegation  would  like 
to  voice  its  special  support  today  lor  the  United  Kingdom  amendment, 
which  would  include  among  the  questions  to  be  examined  by  the 
conference  referred  to  in  article  VIII  all  the  aims  indicated  in  the 
preamble  of  the  treaty;  for  the  appeal  addressed  by  the  Swedish  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  should  join  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  submitting  its  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
to  the  control  measures  that  will  apply  to  the  non-nuclear  countries 
signatories  to  this  treaty ;  and  lastly  for  the  request  by  Sweden  for  a 
formula  to  ensure^  as  rapidly  as  possible,  on  behalf  of  the  non-nuclear 
countries  signatories  to  the  treaty,  the  right  to  benefit  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  arising  from  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.12 

56.  Having  given  its  support  to  these  proposals  submitted  by  other 
delegations,  the  Italian  Government  wishes  in  its  turn  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  three  special  questions  which  it  con¬ 
siders  to  be  of  particular  general  interest  and  for  which  a  satisfactory 
solution  is,  in  its  opinion,  fundamental  if  an  effective,  solid  and  long- 
lasting  treaty  is  to  do  obtained.  The  proposals  which  T  am  going  to  set 
out  refer  to  the  clauses  concerning  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
(article  IV),  the  periodic  conferences  for  examination  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  (article  VIII),  and  the  duration 
of  the  treaty  (article  X). 

57.  First,  art  icle  IV  is  the  most  significant  innovation  of  the  new 
revised  draft.  This  article  is  very  important  because  it  is  an  attempt 
to  codify  a  new  human  right.  Men  of  our  century,  who  are  grouped 
in  nations,  must  have  the  opportunity  and  indeed  the  right  to  integrate 
themselves  in  the  process  of  change  which  is  characteristic  of  our  era. 
For  this  to  be  possible  and  for  the  good  intentions  expre  sed  in  article 
IV  of  the  treaty  to  attain  their  full  practical  scope,  the  non-nuclear 
nations  must  lie  sure  that  they  can  rely  at  all  times  on  access  to  a  supply 
of  raw  materials — a  supply  which  alone  will  in  practice  give  them 
access  to  the  world  of  modem  science  and  technology.  To  the  right  to 
technological  information  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  spiritual  con¬ 
quest  of  our  era,  we  must  add  the  right  to  nuclear  supplies,  which  are 
its  material  complement. 

58.  The  Italian  delegation,  with  the  amendment  which  it  will  have 
circulated  as  a  working  paper,  intends  thereby  to  fill  a  gap  and  to 
affirm  the  right  of  all  States  signatories  to  the  treaty  to  obtain  sup¬ 
plies  of  source  and  special  fissionable  materials  intended  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.15  We  consider  that  our  proposed  formula,  which  could 
appear  as  a  second  paragraph  of  the  present  article  IV,  will  l>e  of 
interest  to  a  great  munlwr  of  States  nnd  will  consequently  ensure  a 
wider  participation  in  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

59.  Secondly,  article  VIII  in  its  present  form  provides  for  only  one 
conference  after  five  years.  The  Swedish  representative  has  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  effect,  that  other  conferences  could  bo  held  at 
t ho  request  of  the  majority  of  signatories.14  For  our  part,  although  in 
favour  of  the  spirit  of  the  Swedish  amendment,  we  feel  it  would  he 
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preferable,  in  the  interest  of  the  stability  of  the  treaty,  to  provide 
an  automatic  periodicity — every  five  years — for  such  conferences. 
This  would  enable  all  signatories  to  the  treaty  to  meet  regularly,  to 
examine  all  the  disputes  which  might  arise  in  applying  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  and  the  paragraphs;  of  the  preamble  and  to  seek  for  common 
solutions,  and  lastly,  to  examine  and  remedy  any  violations.  In  that 
way  the  periodic  conferences  would  t>e  the  most  effective  instrument  of 
guarantee  for  all  nations  of  the  proper  working  of  the  treaty  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  ultimate  objectives.  The  amendment  which  the  delegation 
of  Italy  would  like  to  submit  for  this  purpose  for  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  is  contained  in  the  working  paper  which  1  am  having 
circulated. 

60.  Thirdly,  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  duration,  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  efforts  made  by  the  co-Chairmen  to  meet  the  concern  ex¬ 
pressed  by  several  delegations  and  in  particular  by  the  delegation  of 
Italy.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  revised  text  has  nevertheless  led 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  its  present  form  it  could  give  rise  to  mis¬ 
understandings  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  clarity  of  the 
treaty.  In  order  to  eliminate  that  drawback,  the  Italian  Government 
deems  it  necessary  to  submit  an  additional  amendment,  contained  in 
the  working  paper  I  have  mentioned,  which,  while  reiterating  the  for¬ 
mula  already  submitted  by  mv  delegation  on  23  November  1967, 15 
supplements  it  by  indicating  the  twenty-five  years’  duration  of  the 
treaty  stipulated  by  the  present  draft. 

61.  Before  concluding  its  statement  the  Italian  delegation  feels 
bound,  insofar  as  it  represents  a  government  which  has  for  long  been 
involved  in  a  process  of  European  economic  as  well  as  political  in¬ 
tegration,  to  define  its  position  with  regard  to  the  treaty  which  we  are 
negotiating  at  present,  in  the  perspective  of  this  fundamental  aim  of 
its  foreign  policy.  Italy  considers  in  this  connexion  that  the  conclusion 
of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  whereby  the  objective  of  European  unification  may  be 
achieved. 

62.  Lastly,  I  should  like  to  state  that  the  Italian  delegation  sin¬ 
cerely  hopes  that  everything  will  be  done  by  this  Committee  to  bring 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  quickly  as  possible  these  negotiations 
which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  fate  of  peace  and  for  the 
whole  of  mankind. 

63.  Our  task,  indeed,  is  to  indicate  the  best  possible  way  to  ensure 
that  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation  will  achieve  its  aims  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations.16  To  that  end  we  must  give  the  greatest 
consideration  to  all  the  suggestions  submitted  to  us  and  must  make 
every  possible  effort,  to  find  the  most  appropriate  formulas.  It  would 
indeed  be  regrettable  if  the  harvest  of  ideas  and  suggestions  which 
has  been  brought  forth  so  generously  in  the  course  of  our  work  and  in 
the  work  of  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  were  to  be  for  ever 
lost  or  squandered. 

64.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  ensure  that  this  rich  harvest  may  bo 
used  rapidly  and  effectively  so  as  not  to  lot  slip  this  unique  oppor- 
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tunity  of  achieving  a  treaty  which  conforms  to  the  universal  needs 
of  peace  and  at  the  same  time  complies  with  the  principle  enunciated 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  resolution  2153A 
(XXI),17  to  which  reference  was  made  by  the  Minister  cf  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Italy  in  his  statement  on  1  August  1967 18  and  according  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  reach  an  agreement  which  “would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  all  concerned  and  satisfactory  to  the  international  community”. 


Italian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Additions  and  Amendments 
to  Articles  IV,  VIII,  and  X  of  the  Draft  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty,  February  20,  1968  19 

Article  IV :  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  after  paragraph  1 : 

2.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  affecting  the 
inalienable  right  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  supply  of  source  and  special 
fissionable  materials  or  equipment  for  the  use  of  source  and  special 
fissionable  materials  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Article  VIII:  amend  paragraph  3  to  read  as  follows: 

3.  Every  five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a 
conference  of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  order  to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to 
assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  are  being  realized. 

Article  X:  amend  paragraph  2  to  read  as  follows: 

2.  The  Treaty  shall  have  a  duration  of  25  years.  It  shall  be  renewed 
automatically  for  periods  equal  to  its  initial  duration  for  all  govern¬ 
ments  which  shall  not  have  given,  six  months  before  the  successive 
dates  of  its  expiry,  notice  of  their  intention  to  withdraw. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (De  Palma) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  21,  1968  1 

15.  In  order  to  expedite  our  work  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  complete  draft  treaty  to  the  General  Assembly  with  our  report 
by  15  March  1  should  like  today  to  comment  on  several  recent  state¬ 
ments.  I  refer  primarily  to  the  statement  made  at  our  362nd  meeting 


”  Ibid.,  im,  pp.  142-143. 

“  BNDC/I’V.  31S,  p.  0. 

'•  EN  l  >0/2  IK,  Feb.  20,  IMS,  ami  Ourr.  2,  Feb.  22,  IMS.  The  draft  treaty  appears 
an/e,  pp.  1-0. 

1  ENIXyPV,30R,  pp.  8-18. 
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bv  the  representative  of  Romania  and  to  portions  of  the  statement  of 
the  representative  of  Sweden  made  at  our  363rd  meeting. 

16.  As  I  listened  to  the  statement  of  the  representative  of  Romania, 
I  was  struck  by  the  forcefulness  of  his  questions.  I  am  certain  that 
Mr.  Eoobesco  would  not  appreciate  answers  which  were  any  less 
direct. 

17.  He  asked  first  of  all  why  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty 2  did  not 
contain  a  provision  on  security  assurances  and  whether  the  nuclear 
Powers  were  disposed  to  undertake  never  to  use  or  threaten  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  States  not  possessing  them.3  The  text  does 
not  contain  a  provision  on  security  assurances,  because,  as  we  have 
said  many  times  before,  the  question  is  too  difficult  and  compli¬ 
cated  to  be  reduced  to  a  treaty  provision.  Not  only  do  the  security 
interests  of  allied  and  non-aligned  nations  differ,  but  the  interests  of 
various  nations  within  each  group  also  differ.  Any  attempt,  there¬ 
fore,  to  extend  a  guarantee  by  a  treaty  provision  covering  such  a 
variety  of  interests  and  applying  to  unforeseen  future  circumstances 
would  simply  not  be  credible. 

18.  That  is  why  it  has  been  necessary  to  examine  this  matter  in 
the  context  of  action  relating  to  the  United  Nations,  outside  the 
treaty  itself  but  in  close  conjunction  with  it.  It  is  the  United  Nations 
which  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  and  it  is  under  its  Charter  that  each  of  our  countries  has 
assumed  a  solemn  obligation  to  co-operate  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
That  matter  is  being  discussed  by  the  co-Chairmen.  I  hope  that  the 
co-Chairmen  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  inform  the  Committee  of 
the  results  of  their  talks.  Until  then.  I  believe  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  understand  why  I  should  prefer  to  reserve  further  com¬ 
ment  on  the  substance  of  this  matter. 

19.  In  his  second  question  the  representative  of  Romania  asked 
whether  the  nuclear  Powers  were  disposed  to  put  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  within  the  framework  of  a  series  of  measures  leading  to 
the  cessation  of  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  and  to  the  reduction  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  stock f  ">  and  delivery  vehicles.  He  went  on  to  ask 
how  one  could  justify  ,  absence  of  such  a  legal  obligation. 

20.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  delegation,  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  has  already  made  it  abundantly  clear  why  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  formulate  provisions  setting  forth  a  legal  obligation 
to  undertake  such  a  series  of  measures.  The  representative  of  Sweden 
stated  the  general  problem  very  well  at  our  meeting  of  8  February 
when  she  said : 

As  has  been  stated,  it  would  hardly  be  feasible  in  legal  terms  to  enter  into 
obligations  to  arrive  at  agreements.  Further,  to  enumerate  some  specific  meas¬ 
ures  might  be  counterproductive,  ns  agreements  on  certain  other  scores  may 
come  to  present  opportunities  for  ci  rller  implementation.* 

We  have,  however,  been  able  to  agree  to  the  inclusion  of  a  legal  obli¬ 
gation  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures 


'  .lute,  pp.  1-0. 
1  Ante,  p.  aa. 

4  I  iitr,  p.  44. 
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regarding  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  as  now  provided  in 
article  VI.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  treaty  itself  will  provide 
a  major  impetus  for  progress  on  such  measures. 

21.  As  part  of  his  second  question,  the  representative  of  Romania 
also  asked  why  periodic  review  conferences  were  not  included  in  the 
draft  text.  I  can  assure  him  that  the  matter  remains  under  study. 

22.  The  representative  of  Romania  then  asked  why  article  X,  para¬ 
graph  1,  still  required  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  withdrawal  to  be 

S'ven  in  a  notice  to  the  Security  Council.  He  asked  what  was  the 
gal  basis  for  that  requirement,  and  whether  it  was  the  intention 
for  the  body  to  which  the  notice  was  submitted  to  issue  a  judgement 
on  it. 

23.  We  believe  that  withdrawal  would  be  a  step  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  that  other  parties  have  a  strong  and  legitimate  interest  in 
knowing  why  such  action  is  being  taken.  It  would  also  be  important 
to  have  a  situation  which  could  affect  international  peace  and  security 
discussed  in  the  Security  Council.  Each  party  will  retain  its  sovereign 
right  to  make  its  own  decision  on  withdrawal  and  to  frame  its  state¬ 
ment  of  reasons  in  its  own  way.  We  do  not  understand  why  any  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised  about  the  legal  basis  for  such  a  requirement.  I  mignt  add, 
moreover,  that,  since  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  any  party  would  wish 
to  violate  the  treaty  and  withdraw  for  reasons  other  than  those  which 
could  be  justified  under  this  article,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
meeting  this  requirement,  assuming  that  a  decision  has  been  made  to 
withdraw. 

24.  In  this  connexion  we  do  not  see  any  difficulty  arising  from  the 
fact,  pointed  out  by  the  representative  of  Brazil  at  our  meeting  of 
8  February,  that  there  could  be  members  of  the  Security  Council  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  treaty.5  The  Security  Council  is  not  limited 
under  the  Charter  to  considering  matters  in  which  all  its  members 
are  directly  involved.  One  would  assume  that  any  non-parties  to  the 
treaty  would  observe  some  discretion  in  commenting  on  the  treaty 
itself;  but  they  have  the  same  right  as  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  express  their  views  concerning  matters  affecting  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

25.  As  his  fourth  question,  the  representative  of  Romania  asked 
what  was  the  political,  legal  and  ethical  concept  upon  which  rested 
the  position  or  the  authors  on  the  subject  of  control.  He  wondered 
how  we  could  reconcile  with  the  concept  of  the  sovereign  equality  of 
all  States  the  fact  that  the  draft  treaty  advocates  the  application  of 
control  solely  in  connexion  with  the  obligations  assumed  by  non¬ 
nuclear  States. 

26.  In  questioning  the  political,  legal  and  even  ethical  concept  un¬ 
derlying  the  present  safeguards  article,  the  representative  of  Romania 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  logic  on  which  it  is  based.  This  is  simply 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  not  be  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  this 
treaty  to  pu:*|M)rt  to  safeguard  nuclear  materials  against  diversion  to 
weapons  on  tho  territories  of  the  nuclear-weapon  parties,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  produce  such  weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  provide  the  assurance  which  these  safeguards 
provisions  will  bring,  abovo  all  to  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  that 
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their  non-nuclear  neighbours  and  rivals  are  in  fact  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  That,  in  our  view,  is  political,  legal  ana  ethical 
justification  enough  for  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  such  a  provision 
by  the  non-nuclear  countries.  In  addition  to  this  “assurance”  aspect 
of  the  safeguards  article,  there  is,  as  I  pointed  out  at  an  earlier  meet¬ 
ing,  the  positive  benefit  of  facilitating  co-operation  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.6 

27.  Despite  these  considerations,  the  United  States  has  for  several 
years  been  submitting  four  nuclear  reactors  to  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards.  Furthermore,  President  John¬ 
son  onered  on  2  December  last  to  accept  IAEA  safeguards — when 
such  safeguards  are  applied  under  this  treaty — on  all  nuclear  activities 
in  the  United  States,excluding  only  those  having  direct  national  se¬ 
curity  significance.7  This  offer  clearly  demonstrates  the  sincerity  of 
our  conviction  that  acceptance  of  safeguards  by  any  party  would  im¬ 
pose  no  industrial  or  economic  burden  on  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

28.  In  her  statement  at  oar  meeting  of  8  February  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Sweden  expressed  appreciation  for  this  offer  but  she  wondered 
how  complete  the  coverage  would  be  under  a  voluntary  pledge.8  The 
answer  is  that  the  United  States  has  offered  to  place  under  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  a  greater  range  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  encompassing 
the  most  advanced  technology,  than  would  be  placed  under  safeguards 
by  any  other  party.  Under  the  United  States  offer,  IAEA  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  nuclear  materials  in  a  broad 
range  of  activities,  both  governmental  and  private.  The  offer  would 
be  fulfilled  by  the  negotiation  of  a  formal  implementing  agreement 
between  IAEA  and  the  United  States  Government. 

29.  The  agreement  would  identify  those  activities  in  which  IAEA 
could  apply  its  safeguards  and  would  be  expected  to  include,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  nuclear  fuel  in  all  utility-owned  power  reactors  in  the 
United  States  and  the  fabrication  and  chemical  reprocessing  of  the 
nuclear  fuel  for  these  reactors.  To  date,  more  than  eighty  such  reactors, 
with  a  total  electrical  generating  capacity  in  excess  of  56,000  mega¬ 
watts,  are  already  in  operation,  under  construction  or  on  order,  or 
lilans  for  their  construction  have  been  announced.  The  list  would  also 
be  expected  to  include  the  nuclear  fuel  in  test,  research  and  university 
reactors  and  critical  assembly  facilities,  of  which  there  are  currently 
more  than  100  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  fabrication  and 
chemical  reprocessing  of  their  fuel.  This  offer,  together  with  the  simi¬ 
lar  offer  mado  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  4  December,9  should  allay 
any  sense  of  discrimination  on  the  question  of  safeguards. 

30.  Mr.  Ecobesco  also  asked  what  guarantee  there  was  that  forces 
of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  on  whose  territories  there  were  nuclear 
weapons  and  which  participated  in  joint  training  with  military  forces 
of  nuclear-weapon  States  would  not  have  access  to,  possession  of  or 
control  of  these  weapons.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions 
of  article  1  which  prohibit  any  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  control  over 


M  n/<\  p.  I  I. 
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such  weapons  or  devices,  directly  or  indirectly.  This  article  and  the 
counterpart,  article  11  thus  prohibit  those  activities  which  constitute 
nuclear  proliferation.  The  treaty  is  not  designed  to  deal  with  defence 
.'elatioiibuips  or  arrangements  within  alliances  which  do  not  involve 
nuclear  proliferation.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  would  take  us  back  into 
vho  morass  of  theoretical  argumentation  over  amorphous  issues  which 
too  long  frustrated  ournogoi  intions. 

81.  In  his  next  question,  the  representative  of  Romania  asked  for 
the  0.7 act  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘‘safeguards  system”  of  IAEA,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  paragraph  1  or  artielo  III.  Ho  asked:  “Does  it  mean  the 
present  system,  or  a  system  which  will  be  continually  amplified?”, 
and,  if  so*,  why.10  Closely  related  was  his  seventh  question,  in  which  he 
asked  about  the  relationship  between  the  “safeguards  system”  of  the 
Agency  and  the  “safeguards  required  by  this  Article.” 

82.  The  safeguards  to  lie  applied  tinder  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  are  those  to  lie  specified  in  agreements  negotiated  and  concluded 
in  accordance  with  the  Agency’s  Statute 11  and  safeguards  system.  As 
is  tho  ease  with  safeguards  agreements  presently  in  effect  with  IAEA, 
we  expect,  that  safeguards  agreements  pursuant,  to  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  will  incorporate 7>v  reference  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
Agency’s  safeguards  system  documents.  Should  improvements  in  the 
safeguards  system  he  made  in  the  future,  these  could  only  he  made  in 
accord  a.,  'o  with  the  Agency's  established  statutory  procedures,  the 
elaboration  of  which  would  involve  the  approval  of  the  Agency’s 
members. 

88.  We  should  nolo  that  the  I A  EA  safeguards  system  document,  it¬ 
self  foresees  the  possibility  of  improvement.  In  its  eighth  paragraph 
it  states: 

The  principles  and  procedures  set  forth  !n  this  document  shall  he  subject  to 
periodic  review  In  the  Halit  of  the  further  experience  pained  by  the  Agency  ns 
well  as  of  technological  developments." 

Fn  other  words,  the  safeguards  system  established  by  IAEA  is  subject 
to  possible  changes  which  could  not  only  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
of  the  safeguards  hut,  which  could  also  apply  advanced  technology  to 
simplify  existing  procedures.  It  is  these  technological  developments 
which  the  fifth  preambular  paragraph  of  tin*  draft  treaty  seeks  to 
encourage. 

84.  To  illustrate  the  improvements  made  in  UMlft,  IAEA  then 
adopted  procedures  for  the  safeguarding  of  chemical  reprocessing 
plants.  At  its  meeting  which  is  currently  in  progress  in  Vienna,  the 
IAEA  Hoard  of  (lovernors  is  discussing  the  addition  of  specific  pro¬ 
cedures  for  safeguarding  nuclear  material  in  fuel  fabrication  facili¬ 
ties.  Specific  safeguards  procedures  will  soon  Ik*  available  for  the  entire 
fuel  cycle.  Hut  any  such  changes  made  after  the  negotiation  of  a  safe¬ 
guards  agreement  -could  he  applied  by  IAEA  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  flic  snfcgttaids  agreement,  a  consent  to  Ih*  given  either 
through  some  general  procedure  agreed  in  advance  or  through  subse¬ 
quent-  modifications  made  in  the  agreements  with  the  Agency. 


’*  i  m. .  p.  :t;. 
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86.  In  his  next  question,  the  representative  of  Romania  asked  about 
the  meaning  of  the  formula  “all  poaceful  nuclear  activit  ies”.  He  askod : 


.  .  .  bow  are  we  to  understand  the  provision  that  the  safeguards  required  ‘by 
this  Article’  shall  be  applied  ‘on  nil  source  or  special  fissionable  material  in  all 
peaceful  nuclear  activities’?  “ 


The  use  of  the  phrase  “all  peaceful  nuclear  activities”  is  intended  to 
cover  all  places  and  all  activities  where  source  or  special  fissionable 
material  employed  for  peaceful  purposes  is  located.  It  is  such  material 
which  is  the  direct  object  of  tho  safeguards. 

36.  The  next  question  put  by  the  representative  of  Romania  dealt 
with  the  purpose  envisaged  in  applying  tho  safeguards  to  all  “source 
or  special  fissionable  material  whether  it  is  being  produced,  processed 
or  used  in  any  principal  nuclear  facility  or  is  outside  any  such  facility”. 
He  also  asked  what  was  understood  ny  the  implementation  of  safe¬ 
guards  with  respect  to  source  or  special  fissionable  material  “outside 
any  such  facility”.  The  second  sentence  of  article  I'll  is  derived  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  general  safeguards  procedures  specified  in  paragraph 
29  of  the  IAEA  safeguards  system  document.  This  sentence  specifies 
the  scope  of  treaty  safeguards  procedures  as  applying  to  “source  or 
special  fissionable  material”  regardless  of  its  modo  of  employ  or  of  its 
location. 

37.  Wilh  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  “in  any  principal  nu¬ 
clear  facility”,  wo  should  note  that  paragraph  78  of  the  Agency's  safe¬ 
guards  system  document  of  U)(>5,  as  revised  in  1966,  defines  such  a 
facility  as — 

.  .  .  a  reactor,  a  plant  for  processing  nuclear  material  irradiated  in  a  reactor, 
a  plant  for  Hep.. rating  the  isotopes  of  a  nuclear  material,  n  plant  for  processing 
or  fabricating  nuclear  material  (excepting  a  mine  or  ort' -processing  plant)  or  a 
facility  or  plant  of  such  other  type  ns  may  he  designated  by  the  Hoard  from  time 
to  time,  Including  associated  storuge  facilities.” 


Examples  of  the  “associated  storage  facilities”  would  lie  flic  rooms  in  a 
nuclear  reactor  complex  used  for  storing  fuel  to  be  inserted  in  the 
reactor  and  the  pool  of  wafer  used  for  storage  of  the  highly  radioact  ive 
fuel  which  has  come  out  of  the  reactor.  The  words  “or  is  outside  any 
such  facility”,  about  which  Mr.  Keoheseo  also  asked,1'  come  directly 
from  paragraph  29  of  the  safeguards  document.1*  They  make  it  clear 
that  the  treaty  safeguards  procedures  apply  to  source  or  special  fis¬ 
sionable  material  in  all  locations. 

38.  In  his  tenth  question  Mr.  Eoobeseo  asked  why  t  he  application  of 
controls  was  advocated  “on  all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  in 
all  peaceful  nuclear  activities”  if  the  “exclusive  purjjose”  of  the  imple- 
mentat  ion  of  I A  EA  safeguards  was  to  prevent  t  he  diversion  of  nuclear 
energy  from  peaceful  uses  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
l  of  article  111. 


*’  late.  p.  35. 
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39.  To  accomplish  the  exclusive  purpose  stated  in  the  first  sentence 
of  article  III,  treaty  safeguards  must  be  applied  on  all  source  or 
special  fissionable  material  in  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non- 
nuclear- weapon  parties.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  all  source 
or  special  fissionable  material  would  be  subject  to  the  same  degree  of 
inspection.  For  example,  paragraph  58  of  the  Agency’s  safeguards 
system  document — regarding  frequency  of  inspection  for  nuclear  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  reactor — states  that  the  actual  frequency  of  inspection  shall 
take  account  of — 

(a )  Whether  the  State  possesses  irradiatcd-fuei  reprocessing  facilities ; 

( l>)  The  nature  of  the  reactor ;  and 

(c)  The  nature  and  amount  of  the  nuclear  material  produced  or  used  in  the 
reactor.1’ 

Paragraph  47,  relating  to  general  procedures  for  inspection,  states : 

The  number,  duration  and  intensity  of  inspections  actually  carried  out  shall 
be  kept  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  effective  implementation  of  safe¬ 
guards,  and  if  the  Agency  considers  that  the  authorized  inspections  are  not  all 
required,  fewer  shall  be  carried  out1" 

40.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  IAEA  safeguards  document 
makes  provision  in  paragraphs  21  through  23  for  exempting  from 
safeguards  any  quantities  or  source  or  special  fissionable  materials 
which  aro  too  small  to  be  potentially  significant  from  the  standpoint  of 
nuclear  weapon  manufacture. 

41 .  I  come  now  to  the  next  question  of  the  representative  of  Ro¬ 
mania,  lie  said: 

.  .  .  seeing  that  under  paragraph  1  of  article  III  control  will  be  exercised  over 
nil  jh' aceful  nuclear  activities  of  non-nuclear  States,  how  would  It  be  possible  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  8,  which  stipulates  that  the  economic  and 
technological  development  of  the  Parties  to  the  treaty  must,  not  be  hampered  ?  How 
coidd  such  control  be  reconciled  with  the  principle  of  non-interference  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  States?  " 

42.  The  United  States  is  convinced  that,  treaty  safeguards  will  not 
impose  industrial,  economic  or  any  other  burdens  on  treaty  signatories 
and  bonce  will  not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  parties.  We 
believe  this  conviction  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  President  John¬ 
son’s  offer  of  2  December  1907. 

43.  We  see  no  contradiction  between  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  article 
111.  In  fact,  they  are  to  some  extent  mutually  reinforcing.  As  Mr. 
Fisher  said  when  presenting  the  new  treaty  draft  on  18  January,  one 
of  the  two  major  and  beneficial  purposes  lie  saw  served  by  the  now 
safeguards  article  was  that — 

.  .  .  the  extensive  application  of  treaty  safeguards  will  reduce  concern  nlsmt 
providing  source  and  specie!  Unatonable  material,  specialized  equipment  and 
Information  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  It  will  thus  provide  a  significant 
iinjs'tus  for  accelerated  co-operation  among  all  thirties  In  the  development  of 
l>eaeeful  nuclear  research  and  industry.1" 


11 1 bid.,  p  4,77. 
'*  /6i<#.,  p.  436, 
“  Antr,  p.  :ifl. 
"  .4 life,  p.  I  I. 
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States  will  become  parties  to  the  treaty  according  to  their  own  decisions 
taken  in  the  light  of  their  evaluation  of  their  national  interests.  Surely 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  raise 
the  question  of  interference  in  internal  affairs  in  connexion  with  a 
voluntary  action  by  individual  sovereign  governments  to  enable  the 
international  community  to  avert  a  common  danger. 

44.  In  his  last  question,  the  representative  of  Romania  asked  why 
paragraph  2  of  the  x.me  article,  dealing  with  nuclear  material  and 
equipment,  applied  only  to  deliveries  to  non-nuclear  States,  and  why 
this  paragraph  should  not  apply  also  to  exports  to  nuclear  countries. 
This  question  relates  to  the  issue  of  the  applicability  of  treaty  safe¬ 
guards  to  nuclear-weapon  parties,  to  which  I  referred  in  connexion 
with  his  fourth  question.  While  there  is  no  treaty  requirement  for 
safeguards  on  export* **  to  I'uclear- weapon  countries,  parties  are  in  no 
way  precluded  from  requiring  such  safeguards  as  a  condition  for 
experts  to  nuclear- weapon  States,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

45.  I  should  like  now  to  deal  with  another  question  regarding  article 
III  raised  by  the  representative  of  Sweden  in  her  statement  at  our 
meeting  of  8  February.21  But  first  I  should  like  to  note  with  appre¬ 
ciation  that  Mrs.  Myrdal  expressed  the  view  that  the  article  III  we 
are  discussing  will,  in  practice  and  taking  into  account  the  safeguards 
offers  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  come,  as  she 
put  it,  “rather  close”  to  what  was  intended  by  the  safeguards  proposal 
suggested  by  the  Swedish  delegation  in  August  1967.22  Again,  I 
should  like  to  state  the  view  of  the  United  States  delegation  that  the 
safeguards  article  before  us  is  not  only  realistic  but  also  effective. 

46.  In  her  statement  Mrs.  Myrdal  suggested  that  the  time-table  set 
forth  in  paragraph  4,  taken  together  with  the  provisions  for  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty  contained  in  article  IX,  paragraph  3,  raised 
possible  problems.  She  said  it  was  obvious  that  a  considerable  time 
would  pass  Iwfore  the  safeguards  system  would  become  universally 
applicable.  Is  there  not  a  definite  risk,  she  asked,  that  during  an 
interval,  which  may  extend  to  several  years,  some  countries  may  be 
subject  to  control  and  others  not? 

-it.  Furthermore,  she  added,  there  seems  to  be  a  hiatus  between 
paragraphs  2  and  4  in  article  IIT.  She  said  that  according  to  para¬ 
graph  2  no  source  or  special  fissionable  material  or  special  equipment 
may  be  provided  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  unless  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  are  applied.  Thus,  she  concluded,  for  parts  of  or  for  the  whole 
interim  period,  a  general  standstill  in  the  transfers  of  such  material 
must  be  feared. 

48.  We  expect  that  treaty  safeguards  will  begin  to  apply  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  within  the  over-all  period  specified  bv  article  III,  depending 
on  when  the  parties  conclude  the  prescribed  agreements  with  the 
Agency.  However,  with  respect.  to  any  possible  “general  standstill  in 
the  transfers'*  of  nuclear  material  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  para- 


*  Ante,  pp.  47- ts 

**  Dorumtitts  on  Disarmament,  1967,  p.  368- 
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3hs  2  and  4,  it  i3  our  interpretation  that  paragraph  2  does  not 
ibit  such  transfers  of  nuclear  material  during  the  transition 
period.  Specifically,  paragraph  2  of  article  III  contains  an  undertaking 
not  to  provide  materials  or  equipment  “unless  the  source  or  special 
fissionable  material  shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by 
this  Article.”  But  the  “safeguards  required  by  this  Article”  are  safe¬ 
guards  to  take  effect  not  later  than  at  the  end  of  the  specified  period. 
They  are  not  safeguards  required  immediately  upon  entry  into  force 
of  the  treaty.  Accordingly,  paragraph  2  of  article  III  does  not  contain 
an  obligation  to  interrupt  transfers  during  the  transition  period. 

49.  The  United  States  expects  to  continue  during  the  transition 
period  its  present  policy  of  .supplying  materir  Is  and  equipment  under 
appropriate  safeguards.  We  hope  other  States  will  follow  a  similar 
policy  of  requiring  appropriate  safeguards  during  this  transition 
period.  Of  course,  any  such  safeguards  will,  as  necessary,  later  have  to 
be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  safeguards  required  by  the  treaty 
when  the  party  in  question  concludes  its  agreement  with  IAEA. 

50.  The  representative  of  Sweden  also  commented  on  the  fact  that 
the  formula  for  entry  into  force  in  article  IX  does  not  take  into  account 
the  special  importance  some  prospective  paivxts  may  attach  to  more  or 
less  simultaneous  adherence  by  other  States.  She  wondered  whether 
the  problem  could  be  taken  care  of  by  allowing  a  State  to  make  a 
reservation  in  its  instrument  of  ratification  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty 
shall  not  enter  into  force  or  remain  in  force  for  its  part  until  and 
unless  it  enters  into  force  and  remains  in  force  for  another  State  or 
States  specified  in  the  same  document.  She  felt  this  might  increase  the 
speed  of  ratification  by  a  number  of  parties  of  special  importance 
to  the  treaty. 

51.  We  have  recognized  this  problem  in  our  approach  to  the 
treaty.  Our  view  is  that  the  potential  parties  sharing  this  concern  have 
every  right,  to  time  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification  or 
ac.eSoio”  so  us  to  take  into  account  the  actions  of  other  States.  This  need 
not,  tl  Bore,  delay  action  by  governments  in  completing  the  piw*.oS 
of  rat  hying  the  treaty  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  pro¬ 
cedures,  Once  these  national  decisions  have  oeen  taken  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  arrange  through  diplomatic  channels  for  parallel  depos’ts 
of  the  inst  ruments  of  rati-icat  ion  by  the  governments  concerned. 

5*2.  As  for  the  question  of  continued  adherence  in  the  light  of 
the  continuing  adherence  of  other  States,  we  believe  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  clause  will  adequately  protect  the  vital  security  interests  of 
all  parties  in  this  regard. 

5.4.  In  short ,  we  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  attaching  a  reservation 
of  the  kind  suggested-  a  procedure  which,  particularly  if  applied 
to  other  areas,  could  seriously  complicate  the  treaty’s  entry  into  fore** 
and  might  even  lessen  its  effectiveness. 

54.  I  soali/.e  1  have  made  a  lengthy  staten.  at  today.  Ilowovor, 
I  did  wish  to  clarify  certain  questions  that  have  been  raised,  as 
of  my  delegation’s  effort  to  facilitate  the  work  of  this  Committee, 
and  thus  to  enable  ns  to  fulfil  our  iask  of  providing  a  complete  treaty 
tort  for  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly. 
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Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Porter)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  22,  1968  1 


22.  On  23  January  my  Minister,  Mr.  Fred  Mulley,  made  in  this 
Committee  a  comprehensive  statement 2  of  my  Government’s  views  on 
the  draft  treaty  tabled  on  18  January.3 1  should  like  today  to  add  a  few 
comments  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  which  has  since  taken  place. 

23.  Allow  me  first  to  resubmit  what  has  become  known  as  the 
United  Kingdom  amendment.  During  the  last  session  we  proposed 4 
that  article  V  of  the  draft  treaty  test  presented  on  24  August 0  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  include  the  preamble  in  the  purview  of  the  review 
conference.  The  amendment  was  not  adopted.  However,  since  it  seems 
to  us  to  have  merit  and  it  has  gained  wide  support,  I  should  like  to 
resubmit  it  today  as  an  amendment  to  article  VIII  of  the  draft  treaty 
text  now  before  us.8 

24.  I  shall  submit  no  further  amendments  this  morning.  We  feel 
that  at  this  stage  of  our  negotiations  form’d  amendments  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  How  ver,  I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
amendments  already  submitted  by  the  Swedish  delegation,7  and  also 
on  an  ambiguity  which  seems  to  us  to  have  crept  into  article  VIII.  In 
doing  so  I  shall  give  one  or  two  illustrative  suggestions  for  textual 
improvement. 

25.  We  have  studied  with  interest  the  thoughtful  and  constructive 
proposals  made  by  the  representative  of  Sweden.  In  out  view  they 
would  help  to  secure  agreement  on  a  more  widely  acceptable  treaty 
text,  and  they  have  our  broad  support.  I  should  like  to  comment,  how¬ 
ever,  on  some  of  the  points  involved. 

26.  The  Swedish  delegation  has  proposed  a  new  preambular  para¬ 
graph  referring  to  the  need  for  progress  on  the  comprehensive  test-ban 
treaty.  As  one  of  the  original  parties  to  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty,3 
wo  welcome  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  determination  to  work  to 


that  end. 

27.  The  Swedish  delegation  has  also  proposed  that  article  VI 
should  provide  that  negotiations  on  effective  measures  to  end  the 
nuclear  arms  race  should  be  pursued  at  an  early  date.  We  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly.  However,  the  article  as  amended  by  the  insertion  of  {lie 
word  “nuclear”  before  the  word  “disarmament”  in  the  third  line  should, 
in  our  view,  make  it  clear  that  wo  are  referring  not  merely  to  unspecific 
negotiations  on  nuclear  disarmament  but  to  effective  measures  of 


nuclear  disarmament.  As  an 
suggest  replacing  the  word  “regarding 


illustration  of 

by  “ 


what  I  mean,  I  would 
relating  to”  and  insert  - 


1  knim  vi'v.aun,  pi*,  on. 

*KNIH,/l'V.:tnS,iip.4-l3. 

•*  A ntc,  pp.  l-({. 

‘  Dm. mu  nti  on  IHunninnu  nt,  196 7,  p.  5015. 

*  ibid.,  pp.  33N-JM1. 

•HNIHV-Hia  (Identical  with  the  1007  amendment). 
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ing  the  word  “to”  before  the  words  “nuclear  disarmament”.  The  article 
would  then  read : 

Each  of  the  Parties  i.«  tills  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

28.  The  third  Swedish  amendment  submitted  on  8  February  pro¬ 
vides  in  article  VIII  for  periodic  review  conferences.  We  have  taken 
the  view  in  the  past  that  periodic  review  conferences  could  cause 
instability;  but  we  concede  that  the  Swedish  propo0..l,  which  provides 
for  a  majority  decision  avoids  much  of  that  danger  while  giving  the 
treaty  additional  flexibility.  We  should  like  to  suggest  a  small  change 
in  the  wording  of  the  Swedish  amendment  which,  while  not  affecting 
its  substance,  would  bring  paragraph  f>  of  article  VIII  into  line  with 
the  existing  language  of  paragraph  1  of  the  same  article.  Paragraph  3 
would  then  read : 

At  intervals  of  five  years  thereafter,  if  then  requested  to  do  so  by  a  majority 
of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  Depositary  Governments  shall  convene  a  further 
such  conference  at  the  same  place  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

29.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  adoption  of  that  Swedish  proposal 
and  the  United  Kingdom  amendment  resubmitted  today  would,  taken 
together,  bring  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  within  the  scope  of  suc¬ 
cessive  review  conferences. 

30.  While  discussing  article  VIII,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
ambiguity  in  paragraph  2  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks. 
The  membersnip  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  (IAEA)  changes  every  year.  If  the  various  depositary 
governments  circulated  an  amendment  on  different  dates  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Board  changed  between  those  dates,  doubt  might  arise 
as  to  which  parties  to  the  treaty  had  to  deposit  their  instruments  of 
ratification  to  bring  the  amendment  into  force.  A  way  of  avoiding  that 
difficulty  might  be  to  link  membership  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
to  tl  e  date  on  which  an  amendment  was  first  circulated  by  any  of  the 
depositary  governments.  As  an  illustration  of  the  way  this  could  be 
done,  I  should  like  to  read  the  text  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  2 
as  modified  : 

Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the  votes  of  all  nuclear-weapon  States 
Party  to  this  Tieaty  and  all  other  Parties  which  or.  the  date  the  amendment  is 
first  circulate',  by  any  of  the  Depositary  Governments  are  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

A  similar  modification  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  second  sentence. 

31.  Turning  now  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Sweden  on  13  February,  we  are  happy  to  accept  tne  omission 
of  the  words  “by  nuclear-weapon  States”  in  the  seventh  preambular 
paragraph.  The  practical  effect  of  this  change  is  slight  in  view  of  flic 
prohibition  in  art  icle  II  of  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
by  non-nuclear-weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty.  However,  we  agree 
with  the  view  that  all  unnecessary  discriminatory  references  should 
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be  deleted*  and  feel  that  from  a  presentational  point  of  view  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  an  improvement. 

32.  ihe  next  Swedish  proposal,  to  omit  the  words  “non-nuclear- 
weapon”  at  two  points  in  article  V,  has  practical  significance  for  us 
and  is  welcome. 

33.  The  other  Swedish  amendments  relate  to  the  bilateral  option 
in  article  V.  We  agree  that  this  article  must  not  prejudice  or  prejudge 
the  requirements  of  the  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty.  Our  own  view, 
however,  is  that  even  in  its  present  form  it  does  not.  If  the  Co-Chairmen 
should  wish  to  see  whether  the  point  could  be  made  more  clearly^  then 
it  might  be  possible,  for  instance,  for  the  article  to  be  prefaced  sunply 
by  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  article  w^uld  prejudice 
the  subsequent  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty. 

34.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  General  Assembly’s  request  for  a  report 
by  15  March,  wo  still  have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  in  quite  a  short 
time.  I  hope  that  my  suggestions  this  morning  will  help  us  towards 
that  end. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (De  Palma) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Non  • 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  22, 1968  1 

35.  I  should  like  today  hi  discuss  various  aspects  of  the  draft  treaty 2 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  representatives  of  Brazil,  Canada, 
Ethiopia  and  Sweden. 

3G.  I  should  like  to  turn  first  to  article  V,  which  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  numerous  comments.  We  believe  the  pr  sent  article  provides 
the  necessary  assurance  that  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States  parties  to 
this  treaty  will  receive  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosives  on  an  equitable  and  non-discriminatory  basis. 

37.  The  representatives  of  Sweden  and  Canada  have  raised  certain 
questions  regarding  the  bilateral  option  contained  in  article  V.3  They 
have  suggested  that  it  might,  in  some  unspecified  but  presumably 
clandestine  manner,  be  used  to  transfer  weapons  or  weapon  technology. 
We  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
must.  i>e  accomplished  within  the  restrictions  of  articles  I  and  II,  which 
prohibit  nuclear-weapon  parties  from  transferring,  and  non-nuclear- 
weapon  parties  from  receiving,  nuclear  explosive  devices,  control  over 
such  devices,  or  assistance  in  their  manufacture.  Accordingly,  neither 
the  device  itself  nor  nuclear  explosive  device  technology  "could  be 
obtained  by  a  non-nuclear- weapon  State. 

38.  This  would  lie  the  case  whether  the  peaceful  nuclear  explosion 
service  isohtained  by  the  non-nuclear-weapon  State  through  a  bilateral 
arrangement  or  through  an  appropriate  international  body.  In  either 
case,  the  explosive  device  would  remain  under  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  nuclear- weapon  State  performing  the  service.  Additionally,  I 
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might  point  out  in  this  connexion  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
already  prohibit  any  revelation  of  nuclear  device  design  information 
or  any  transfer  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  I  would  further  emphasize 
that  private  organizations  or  individuals  in  the  United  States  are  not 
permitted  to  develop,  manufacture  or  acquire  nuclear  explosive  devices. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  regard  the  carrying  out  of 
a  project  with  nuclear  explosions  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  as  a 
means  of  subverti  ag  its  basic  purposes. 

39.  Nevertheless,  a  specific  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
bilateral  arrangements  would  be  subject  to  international  observation. 
I  should  now  like  to  answer  that  question. 

40.  International  observation  would  apply  to  nuclear  explosion 
services  whether  they  are  provided  bilaterally  or  through  an  inter¬ 
national  body.  As  Mr.  Foster  stated  on  21  March  1967 : 

Such  a  service  would  consist  of  performing  the  desired  nuclear  detonation  under 
appropriate  international  observation  with  the  nuclear  device  remaining  under 
the  custody  and  control  of  'he  State  which  performed  the  service.4 

There  was  no  qualificat  ion  in  that  statement  with  respect  to  the  bilateral 
or  international  basis  for  providing  the  service  as  regards  “appropriate 
international  observation”.  The  bilateral  option  or  the  international 
option  will  not  provide,  and  cannot  provide  an  opportunity  for  clan¬ 
destine  nuclear  co-operation  between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear- we  apon 
States.  We  believe  that  this  assurance  of  “appropriate  international 
observation”,  regardless  of  which  option  a  non-nuclear-weapon  State 
has  utilized  in  obtaining  these  services,  should  further  relieve  any  con¬ 
cern  that  ihe  present  article  V  would  be  inimical  to  the  purpose  of  the 
treaty. 

41.  Some  speakers  have  wondered  about  the  possibility  of  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  practice  through  the  bilateral  option,  arising  from  the 
possibility  that  the  demands  for  nuclear  explosion  services  could  out¬ 
weigh  the  available  supply  of  nuclear  explosive  devices;  and  they  ask 
how  priorities  would  be  determined.  To  this  I  can  reply  that  the  United 
Stales  does  not  foresee  that  there  will  be  any  scarcity  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosive  devices  once  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions 
become  feasible.  A  sufficient  numb>r  of  explosive  devices  should  be 
available  to  meet  all  foreseeable  needs  for  these  services,  domestically, 
bilaterally  or  through  an  international  bod>. 

42.  Furthermore,  the  option  of  obtaining  the  service  either  bi  later¬ 
ally  or  through  an  international  body  with  adequate  representation  of 
non-nuclear--* capon  States  is  a  further  positive  assurance  against  dis- 
criminaf  ion.  This  flexibility  would  not  in  i:  "  way  restrict  or  deny  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  parties  to  this  treaty  access  iO  the  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosion  services  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis.  Moreover,  while  the 
primary  intent  of  this  article  is  to  ensure  that  the  non-nuclear- weapon 
States  parties  to  this  treaty  could  havo  such  services  available  in  a  non- 
discriminalory  manner,  the  article  does  not  in  any  way  preclude  the 
availability  of  such  services  to  nuclear- weapon  States. 
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43.  I  turn  now  to  another  question  which  has  been  raised  concerning 
the  provisions  of  article  V.  I  refer  to  the  question  raised  by  Mrs.  Myrdal 
in  her  intervention  of  13  February.  She  said : 

We  sincerely  want  to  warn  against  anything  in  the  present  treaty  being  con¬ 
strued  in  such  a  way  that  It  may  impede  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test-ban  treaty.* 

In  our  considered  view,  the  present  article  V  in  no  way  poses  a  legal 
impediment  to  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty.  Whatever  may  be  the 
system  of  rules  or  procedures  that  might  be  found  desirable  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions  under  a  com¬ 
prehensive  test-ban  treaty,  these  will  not  be,  in  our  view,  inconsistent 
with  the  present  language  of  article  V. 

44.  In  the  first  sentence  of  article  V  it  is  stated  that  the — 

.  .  .  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made 
available  through  appropriate  International  procedures  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  Party  to  this  Treaty  ... 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  phrase  “appropriate  international  procedures”. 
These  “appropriate  international  procedures”,  once  established  and 
whatever  the  particular  form  they  might  take,  would  apply  to  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  projects.  If,  under  a  comprehensive  test-ban 
treaty,  international  approval  were  needed  for  the  conduct  of  a  nuclear 
explosion  for  peaceful  purposes,  such  approval  would  constitute  an 
“appropriate  international  procedure”  applicable  to  services  conducted 
bilaterally  or  through  an  appropriate  international  body. 

45.  I  should  now  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  important  statement 
made  by  the  representative  of  Ethiopia  at  our  meeting  of  13  February. 
We  are  gratified  by  his  comments  concerning  the  new  article  V  and 
by  his  reference  to — 

.  .  .  the  continuous  assurances  maintained  in  this  Committee  by  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  that  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  all  nations 
would  have  the  possibility  to  draw  on  the  benefit  of  the  technology  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.' 

46.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Zelleke  did  raise  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  price  charged  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  services 
could  be  made  to  depart  from  what  he  termed  conformity  with  “the 
well-known  principle  of  the  monopolistic  price  mechanism”.  Regard¬ 
ing  this  question,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  two  considerations  that 
must  not  lie  overlooked.  The  first  is  that,  in  so  far  as  “monopoly” 
means  the  exclusive  provision  by  the  present  nuclear-weapon  States 
of  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices,  it  is  simply  unavoidable  if  we 
are  to  achieve  the  treaty’s  purpose  of  halting  proliferation.  However, 
tho  mechanism  for  price  setting  will  not  be  that  of  any  “monopolistic 
pr  ice  mechanism”;  it  is  explicitly  provided  by  article  V  that  the 
explosive  services  should  be  ron-discriminatory  and  that  their  cost 
fii.ould  be  as  low  as  possible  without  any  charge  for  research  and 
development.  I  submit  that  it  is  difficult  to  envisage  a  more  practical 
and  effective  method  than  this  for  meeting  the  concern  to  which  the 
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Ethiopian  representative  referred.  I  believe  that  the  statement  made 
yesterday  by  the  representative  of  Canada  underscored  the  economic 
advantages  of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

47.  I  should  also  like  to  inform  this  Committee  that  the  guarantee 
of  non-discrimination  in  the  first  sentence  of  article  V  means,  among 
other  things,  that  the  charge  for  nuclear  explosive  devices  provided 
by  the  United  States  for  use  internationally — either  through  bilateral 
or  multilateral  arrangements— -will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  will  not 
in  either  case  be  any  greater  than  the  charge  for  the  device  to  its  own 
domestic  users. 

48.  I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  statement  of  8  February  made 
by  the  representative  of  Brazil.7  Before  commenting  on  some  of  his 
specific  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  draft  text,  I  want  to  discuss  his 
general  approach  to  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty.  That  approach 
seems  at  first  glance  to  call  in  question  the  very  basis  on  which  most 
of  us  are  proceeding  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  the  early  conclusion  of 
the  treaty. 

49.  I  myself  do  not  believe  that  that  was  his  intention.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  one  possible  interpretation  of  his  remarks  would  suggest  that 
we  should  be  formulating  a  much  more  comprehensive  instrument, 
which  ideally  and  strictly  meets  all  the  desiderata  that  have  at  various 
times  been  recommended  as  goals  for  our  work  bv  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  rather  than  the  dra  ft  now  before  us,  which  realistically  reflects 
the  broadest  area  of  agreement  now  attainable.  Tt.  is,  of  course,  open 
to  any  member  to  question  the  premises  upon  which  we  are  working. 
But  at  this  late  stage  in  our  work  it  would  be  a  rather  serious  matter 
if  we  were  asked  to  reopen  the  choice  most  of  us  have  alreadv  made  in 
deciding  to  pursue  seriously  and  with  all  reasonable  speed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  treaty. 

50.  In  reviewing  the  principles  set  forth  in  resolution  2028(XX) 
of  the  General  Assembly,  for  example,8  the  representative  of  Brazil 
expressed  the  view  that  the  revised  draft  texts  submitted  by  the  co- 
Chairmen  were  still  deficient  in  that  they  did  not  prevent  what  has 
been  termed  “vertical”  proliferation.  That  concept  is  one  which  only 
certain  delegations  have  read  into  the  Assemblv  resolution.  However, 
the  real  question  is  simply  whether  we  should  delay  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  until  we  can  also  reach  agreement  on  certain  measures  of 
nuclear  disarmament.  That  choice  has  already  been  made.  Whilst  we 
do  not  wish  to  delay  the  treaty,  all  of  us  wish  to  incorporate  in  it  an 
unequivocal  undertaking  to  pursue  negotiations  on  measures  to  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  nuclear  arsenals.  T  veeognize,  of 
course,  that  differences  remain  as  to  how  best  to  express  this 
undertaking. 

51.  The  representative  of  Brazil  raised  k.i  additional  point  in  thul 
connexion,  lie  wondered  if  nuclear-weapon  parties  were  free  to  assist 
other  nuclear-weapon  States,  whether  or  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  in 
improving  the  sophistication  of  their  nuclear  weapon  technology.  We 
all  know  why  it  is  not  possible  to  include  in  this  treaty  actual  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  nuclear  arms  of  the  nuclear- weapon  States.  However,  1 
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believe  we  all  know  also  why  there  is  no  real  or  significant  danger  of 
the  kind  to  which  he  alluded. 

52.  We  consider  to  be  quite  remote  the  other  danger  which  the 
representative  of  Brazil  mentioned:  namely,  that  a  nuclear- weapon 
State  might  sign  the  treaty  and  then  prevent  its  entry  into  force  by 
refusing  to  ratify  it.  I  am  certain  that  our  collective  ingenuity  would 
enable  us  to  deal  with  that  contingency  should  it  arise. 

6.3.  The  representative  of  Brazil  also  described  article  III  as  ask¬ 
ing  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States  “to  accept  a  blank  system  of  con¬ 
trol  yet  to  be  formulated”  while  on  the  other  hand  it  did  not  require 
the  nuclear- weapon  States  to  accept  controls  on  their  activities  for 
“non-military  as  well  as  military  purposes”.0  In  my  statement  yester¬ 
day  I  discussed  why  article  III  requires  safeguards  only  for  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States.10  As  I  also  explained  yesterday,  safeguards 
agreements  would  have  to  be  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  Statute  and  safeguards 
system  and  would  incorporate  by  reference  pertinent  parts  of  the 
Agency's  safeguards  system  document.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  a  “blank  system  of  control  yet  to  be  formulated”. 

54.  Later  in  his  statement  the  representative  of  Brazil  portrayed 
the  twenty-five-year  initial  duration  period  set  out  in  the  draft  treaty 
as  amounting  to  the  abandonment — at  least  for  that  period — of  the 
goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  an  admission  that 
nuclear-weapon  arsenals  may  increase  during  that  period.  Wo  3ee  no 
real  basis  for  that  view.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  that  this  treaty 
will  provide  the  greatest  impetus  and  the  most  promising  conditions 
possible  for  progress  in  limiting  and  reducing  nuclear  arsenals. 

55.  The  representative  of  Brazil  also  asserted  that  the  provisions 
of  articles  IV  and  V  would,  in  effect,  institutionalize  the  division  of 
the  world  into  a  group  of  nations  having  a  monopoly  of  the  technology 
of  nuclear  explosives  for  warlike  and  peaceful  purposes  and  others 
which  would  remain  technologically  dependent  for  a  minimum  init  ial 
period  of  twenty- five  years.  We  are  unable  to  accept  this  assessment  of 
the  draft  treaty.  Not  only  does  the  texr,  make  clear  that  its  provisions 
must  be  applied  so  as  not  to  hamper  the  technological  development  of 
the  peacoTul  uses  of  atomic  energy  by  all  parties,  but  the  very  provi¬ 
sions  which  were  cited,  as  wrell  as  the  declarations  of  intention  in  the 
preamble,  are  designed  to  promote  increased  co-operation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  peaceful  technology  and  will  provide  for  the  sharing 
of  many  benefits  already  developed  by  the  nuclear- weapon  States. 

5(1.  The  treaty  precludes  technological  co-operation  only  in  so  far 
as  the  design  and  production  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  are  con¬ 
cerned.  For  reasons  which  I  feel  I  need  not  reiterate — and  which,  as 
others  have  noted,  have  never  been  refuted — this  restriction  is  inherent 
in  a  treaty  which  is  designed  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nue’ear 
weapons. 

57.  I  must  stress  again  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  there  is  con¬ 
tinued  “spin-off”,  or  peaceful  technology,  to  lie  derived  from  the 
production  of  nuclear  explosive  devices — be  they  intended  for  warlike 
or  peaceful  purposes.  ^ no  so-called  peaceful  “spin-off”  was  largely 
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obtained  long  ago.  Its  civil  applications  have  long  since  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  made  available  to  other  countries. 

58.  Turning  now  to  the  specific  amendments  proposed  by  the 
representative  of  Brazil,11  it  is  clear  that  most  of  them  reflect  the  view 
of  the  Government  of  Brazil  regarding  the  question  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions.  The  reasons  for  incorporating  in  the  treaty  the 
prohibitions  regarding  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices  have  been 
elaborated  at  great  length  already,  and  therefore  I  would  not  feel 
justified  in  taking  the  time  of  the  Committee  to  repeat  them.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  hope  that  in  the  end  all  will  come  to  recognize  the  inescapable 
need  for  these  provisions. 

59.  There  has  also  been  considerable  discussion  in  the  Committee 
as  to  why  it  has  not  been  possible  to  include  a  more  far-reaching  under¬ 
taking  in  article  VI,  as  was  also  suggested  by  the  delegation  of  Brazil. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  consider  a  provision 
going  beyond  any  other  suggested  here  which  would  call  for  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  a  treaty  for  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  for 
the  eventual  reduction  and  elimination  of  nuclear  arsenals  and  the 
means  of  their  delivery.  Our  experience  with  the  difficulties  involved 
in  seeking  step-by-step  progress  on  individual  measures  of  nuclear 
disarmament  would  hardly  encourage  us  to  try  to  deal  with  the 
matter  in  a  general  treaty. 

60.  The  third  paragraph  of  this  amendment  would  include  an 
undertaking  to  channel  part  of  the  savings  from  measures  of  nuclear 
disarmament  through  a  United  Nations  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  development  of  developing  countries.  How¬ 
ever  praiseworthy  its  motivation  may  be,  such  a  provision  is  really  not 
germane  to  this  treaty,  and  it  raises  complex  issues  which  we  have  not 
discussed  here. 

61.  I  come  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  representative  of 
Brazil  to  article  VII.  Here  we  do  not  see  the  need  for  the  change  pro¬ 
posed,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  incorporate  a  reference  to  the 
“obligations”  of  States  parties  to  regional  treaties  on  the  proscription 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  article  already  properly  recognizes  the  right 
of  States  to  conclude  such  treaties;  but  it  is  another  matter  to  assert 
that  “nothing  in  this  treaty  affects  or  shall  be  interpreted  as  affecting” 
rights  or  obligations  under  regional  treaties.  The  problem  which  such 
language  would  pose  is  apparently  recognized  by  the  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gation,  because  its  amendment  concludes  with  the  phrase  “consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  treaty”.  It  goes  without  saying  that  obliga¬ 
tions  undertaken  in  other  treaties  which  are  consistent  with  those  under 
the  present  treaty  would  not  be  affected  by  this  treaty.  The  lang  i;  ge 
of  this  proposed  amendment  is  therefore  unnecessary  and  in  our  view 
it  could  create  confusion. 

62.  The  representative  of  Brazil  also  raised  the  question  of  (lie 
number  of  ratifications  required  under  article  IX  to  bring  the  treaty 
into  force.  This  is  a  topic  which,  T  recognize,  is  of  concern  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  delegations.  For  example,  it  our  meeting  of  13  February  the 
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representative  of  Ethiopia  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  significance 
of  the  number  forty  which  the  co-Chairmen  have  inserted.12  The  num¬ 
ber  forty  was  selected  in  order  to  ensure  that,  when  the  treaty  comes 
into  force,  it  will  begin  without  dangerous  delay  to  achieve  its  purpose 
of  halting  proliferation.  Our  experience  under  the  limited  test-ban 
Treaty13  is  of  considerable  relevance.  It  required  nine  months  to 
achieve  thirty  ratifications  of  that  treaty,  sixteen  months  for  sixty  rati¬ 
fications,  and  two-and-a-half  years  to  achieve  eighty  ratifications. 
Based  on  this  experience,  it  is  likely  that,  with  forty  ratifications  re¬ 
quired,  at  least  one  year  will  elapse  between  the  time  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  is  opened  for  signature  and  the  time  it  enters  into  force. 
We  believe  that  an  increase  in  the  number  would  create  an  unnecessary 
delay,  involving  an  unacceptable  risk  of  further  proliferation. 

63.  The  Unitod  States  has  considered  possibilities  for  establish¬ 
ing  some  qualitative  rather  than  numerical  standard  for  the  countries 
whose  ratification  would  be  required  for  the  treaty’s  entry  into  force. 
However,  we  have  found  no  practical  standard  which  would  be  free 
from  controversy  or  ambiguity  in  its  application.  Moreover,  the  most 
serious  difficulty  often  found  in  this  type  of  approach  is  that  it  would 
provide  a  veto  power  over  the  treaty’s  entry  into  force  to  each  and 
every  one  of  the  countries  coming  within  the  standard  proposed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  merit  of  requiring  accession  by  forty  unspecified 
non-nuclear  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  signatory  nuclear  Powers,  is 
that  this  w:il  give  ample  opportunity  for  most  or  all  of  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  countries  with  advanced  civilian  nuclear  industries 
to  adhere  b'T'-.e  entry  into  force,  but  without  creating  additional 
vetoes.  I  w  <)  to  reiterate  in  this  connexion  that  countries  may  of 
courso  take  into  account  the  actions  of  other  countries  in  making  their 
decisions  as  to  when  to  deposit  their  instruments  of  ratification. 

64.  Finally,  I  come  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  tho  representa¬ 
tive  of  Brazil  to  article  X,  on  withdrawal.  Hero  the  intention  is  to 
delete  the  requirement  to  givo  notice  to  tho  Security  Council  and  to 
incorporate  a  reference  not  only  to  circumstances  that  have  arisen  but 
also  to  those  that  “may  arise”  and  which  “may”  affect  tho  supreme 
interests  of  a  party. 

65.  I  discussed  the  desirability  of  retaining  the  requirement  for 
giving  notice  to  the  Security  Council  in  my  statement  yesterday.  As 
for  tho  reference  to  circumstances  that  “may  arise”,  wo  bolieve  this 
would  be  an  undesirable  change  because  it  could  bo  interpreted  'is 
justifying  withdrawal  decisions  based  upon  remote  or  purely  hypo¬ 
thetical  contingencies.  The  treaty  would  consequently  he  deprived  of 
its  stability  as  a  rehablo  instrument  for  deterring  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

66.  I  have  spoken  again  today  because  only  a  relatively  brief 
period  remains  before  we  aro  due  to  send  our  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  we  do  believe  that  comments  and  suggestions  made 
in  this  Committee  should  be  given  cureful  consideration. 
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Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Husain)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  27,  1968 1 

3.  I  feel  highly  privileged  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  at  this  im¬ 
portant  stage  of  its  discussion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my  colleagues  who  have 
welcomed  my  association  with  this  Committee,  and  I  should  like  to 
assuro  them  of  my  full  and  earnest  co-operation  in  fulfilling  the  tasks 
entrusted  to  this  Committee. 

4.  I  should  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  welcoming  Mr. 
Foster,  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  who  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  work  of  this  Committee.  We  are  glad  to  see  him  fully 
recovered  and  we  wish  him  the  bist  of  health  for  the  future. 

5.  The  presentation  of  the  revi  ed  and  identical  drafts  of  a  treaty 
by  the  delegations  of  the  United  -States  and  the  Soviet  Union  marks 
an  important  development  in  our  work.2  These  revised  texts  contain 
several  new  features.  A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  as  a  result 
of  the  negotiations  which  took  plaeo  last  year  and  the  various  memo¬ 
randa  and  working  papers  presented  to  tne  Committee.  We  recognize 
that  they  represent  an  improvement  on  the  earlier  identical  drafts  of 
24  August  1967, 8  and  we  wish  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  tributes 
which  nave  been  paid  to  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  delega¬ 
tions  for  their  untiring  efforts. 

6.  We  recognize  also  the  sincerity  and  the  earnestness  with  wirch 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have  worked  in  drafting  this 
treaty ;  just  as  we  recognize  the  importance  which  this  approach  signi¬ 
fies  tor  the  future  of  international  co-operation  as  a  whole.  We  note, 
however,  that  the  revised  text  does  not  meet  some  of  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  and  basic  requirements  of  an  acceptable  treaty  and  does  not 
incorporate  many  of  the  important  ideas  and  suggestions  put  forward 
by  a  number  of  delegations,  including  my  own. 

7.  The  deep  and  abiding  interest  of  my  Government  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  is  well  known.  India  took  the  initiative  in  1961  in  inscrib¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  an  item 
under  the  title  of  “Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons’’.4  Unfor¬ 
tunately  no  discussion  could  take  place  during  that  yer  r.  I  (  is  a  matter, 
however,  of  greet  satisfaction  for  my  Government  *h:it  this  question 
has  aroused  th,'  conscience  of  the  international  community,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  faci,  that  this  item  has  continued  to  fgv.tr  in  tilt;  agenda 
of  all  subsequent,  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

8.  T  recall  the  inscription  by  India  of  the  item  “Non-proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons”  in  1964  Decause  during  the  earlier  years  it.  was 
only  the  question  of  non-dissemination  or  a  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  had  been  debated  in  the  General  Assembly  and  else 
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where.  The  difference  between  dissemination  and  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  is,  I  submit,  not  a  mere  matter  of  semantics  but  one 
of  substance  and  significance.  Our  persistent  plea  that  the  international 
community  should  concern  itself  with  proliferation  in  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions  rather  than  with  mere  dissemination,  which  is  only  one  aspect 
of  it,  is  in  our  view  fully  vindicated  by  past  experience  and  the  past 
history  of  attempts  to  prevent  a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

9.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  details  which  are  well  known  to  nil  of 
us  in  this  Committee,  but  will  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that 
the  very  fact  that  the  number  of  nuclear-weapon  Powers  has  increased 
from  one  in  1945  to  two  in  1949,  three  in  1952,  four  in  1960  and  five 
in  1964  is  proof  of  the  failure  oi  that  limited  approach.  The  urge  to 
seek  greater  securitv — however  imaginary  or  illusory  this  may  even¬ 
tually  prove  to  be — by  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  curbed  by 
a  prohibition  applied  only  to  those  that  do  not  already  possess  them. 
It  can  be  effectively  controlled  only  by  attacking  the  root  of  the  evil : 
namely  the  state  of  insecurity  caused  in  the  world  by  the  possession 
of  these  weapons  of  horror  and  mass  destruction  by  a  few  Powers. 
The  desire  to  emulate  the  example  of  those  that  have  become  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  will  be  difficult  to  resist  as  long  as  the  world  lives  in 
a  state  of  imbalance.  It  can  be  eliminated  only  if  we  do  away  with  the 
special  status  of  superiority  associated  with  power  and  prestige  con¬ 
ferred  on  those  Powers  by  nuclear  weapons. 

10.  It  is  true  that  the  nuclear  menace  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
nuclear  disarmament;  but  it  is  also  equally  true  that  the  first  step  that 
we  take  in  this  direction  should  be  not  only  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  but  also  and  simultaneously  to  inhibit  the  further 
development  and  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  other  words,  a 
way  out  of  the  present  impasse  can  be  found  only  through  prevention 
of  both  the  aspects  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  have 
been  variously  termed  as  present  and  future  proliferation,  or  existing 
and  further  proliferation,  or  vertical  and  horizontal  proliferation. 
Both  these  aspects  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  form  part 
of  a  single  whole,  and  the  problem  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  dealing 
with  only  one  aspect  of  it.  This  element  is  essential  and  central  to  our 
concept  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 

11.  From  what  has  been  stated  in  this  Committee  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  the  last  session .  my  Government  is  aware  that  some  delegations 
hold  a  somewhat  diffoient  concept  of  the  proposed  treaty;  but  equally 
the  position  of  the  Government  of  India  is  well  known  and  lias  beeii 
given  expression  both  here  and  in  the  Genoral  Assembly.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  Goneral  Assembly  on  14  December  1967  our  repre¬ 
sentative  stated : 

.  .  .  we  should  like  to  emphasize  again  that  an  acceptable  and  satisfactory  treaty 
on  non-proliferation  should  prevent  three  aspects  of  proliferation:  first,  an  In¬ 
crease  in  nuclear  arsenals ;  second,  a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  over  the  world, 
and,  third,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  weapon  Powers.  An  acceptable 
and  effective  treaty,  therefore,  is  one  which  prohibits  existing  proliferation 
among  nuclcar-wcapoti  Powers,  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  v  capon 
technology  from  one  country  to  another,  and  further  or  possible  proliferation 
among  hitherto  non-nuclear  weapon  Powers.8 
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12.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  in  this  Committee  that,  as  laid  down  in 
General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX),  ^hich  provides  the  guide¬ 
lines  to  tliis  Committee  for  drafting  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,®  there  must  be  an ‘‘acceptable  balance  of  mutual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  ana  obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers”. 
It  has  been  the  view  of  my  delegation  before— and  it  continues  to  be 
the  view  now — that  certain  basio  features  of  the  draft  treaty  before 
us  do  not  conform  to  that  principle.  The  first  and  most  obvious  and 
important  lack  of  balance  is  that,  while  the  non-nuclear- weapon  Pow¬ 
ers  undertake  not  to  proliferate,  there  is  no  comparable  obligation 
placed  upon  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  which  would  be  free  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  more  weapons  and  to  further  improve  such  weapons. 

13.  In  that  connexion  I  may  also  recall  that  of  the  five  principles 
enunciated  in  resolution  2028  (XX)  the  first  requires : 

The  treaty  should  be  void  of  any  loop-holes  which  might  permit  nuclear  or 
non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  nuclear  weapona  in  any 
form. 

The  reference  here  is  to  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear- weapon  Powers, 
as  is  evident  from  the  preamble  to  resolution  2153A  (XXI)  of  the 
following  year,  w!  ch  expressed  apprehension  about  “an  increase  of 
nuclear  arsenals”.7  The  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  effects 
of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  security  and  economic 
implications  for  States  of  the  acquisition  and  further  development  of 
these  weapons  also  lays  stress  on  this,  when  it  says — 

So  far  aa  international  security  ie  concerned,  it  is  highly  probable  that  any 
further  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  States  or  any  further  elabora¬ 
tion  of  existing  nuclear  arsenals  would  lead  to  greatei  tension  and  greater 
instability  in  the  world  at  large.  Both  these  aspects  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
are  significant  to  world  peace.* 

14.  The  United  Nations  having  thus  recognized  that  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  nuclear-weapon  countries  is  a  matter  of 
major  preoccupation  to  be  viewed  with  equal  apprehension,  it  is  clear 
that  a  non-proliferation  treaty  should  have  sought  to  meet  that  appre¬ 
hension.  The  only  effective  way  in  which  this  could  have  been  done  was 
to  include  an  obligatory  provision  in  the  treaty  for  a  cessation  of  fur¬ 
ther  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  what  has  been  called  in  tech¬ 
nical  parlance  a  “cut-off”  of  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
weapon  purposes.  But  the  'e  is  no  such  provision  in  the  draft  treaty. 

15.  Further,  articles  I  and  II  of  the  draft  treaty  do  not  prevent  the 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  territories  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States;  nor  do  they  prevent  the  training  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  the  armed  personnel  belonging  to  non-nuclear-wenpon 
States.  Also,  while  article  I  calls  upon  the  nuclear-weapon  States  not 
to  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon  States  to  manu¬ 
facture  or  acquire  nuclear  woapons,  it  does  not  prohibit  one  nuclear- 
weapon  State  from  assisting  another  nuclear- weapon  State,  which  may 
not  nave  reached  the  samo  degree  of  sophistication  in  the  development 
of  its  nuclear-  veapon  technology,  by  providing  technical  aid,  say,  in 
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the  way  of  blueprints  for  the  manufacture  of  more  sophisticated 
nuclear  weapons.  These  lacunae  are  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  a  large 
number  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States. 

16.  It  is  even  more  disturbing  when  we  find  that  one-sided  pro- 
liibitiong  on  non-nuclear- weapon  States  apply  also  in  regard  to  nuclear 
explosive  devices  for  purely  peaceful  purposes.  In  this  connexion  it 
has  been  stated  in  this  Committee  that  non-nuclear-weapon  countries 
should  be  prohibited  from  developing  this  technology  or  producing 
such  explosives  themselves  because  the  technology  for  making  nuclear 
explosives  for  peaceful  purposes  is  the  same  as  that  for  making  nuclear 
weapons. 

17.  The  Indian  delegation  has  in  the  past  expressed  reservations 

about  the  view  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  a  peaceful 
nuclear  device  and  a  nuclear  weapon.  In  this  connexion  I  need  not 
recall  the  serious  and  protracted  discussions  on  the  Plowshare  in  1958 
and  I960,  when  the  need  for  and  possibilities  of  peaceful  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  by  all  were  recognized ;  but  difficulties  over  modalities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  test-ban  treaty  made  it  difficult  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  A  possible  solution  is  one  which  has  been  envisaged  in  article 
18  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America.9  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  beyond  the  ingenuity  cf  the 
negotiators  around  this  table  to  provide  in  a  generally-acceptable 
manner  for  an  unhampered  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  by  non-nuclear-weapon  Powers  as  by  nuclear-weapon  Powers. 
While  India  is  fully  in  favour  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  equally  in  favour  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology  for  peaceful  purposes.  _ 

18.  We  have  been  told  that,  as  provided  in  article  V,  if  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  were  to  deny  themselves  the  technology  of 
making  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  any  potential  benefits  from  peace¬ 
ful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions,  as  and  when  these  become 
economically  and  technically  feasible,  would  be  made  available  to 
them,  freely  and  at  economically-attractive  costs.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  will  wish  to  give  generously  of  the 
benefits  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  However^  the  issue  involved 
here  is  something  more  basic  than  the  mere  question  of  distribution 
of  benefits. 

19.  Mankind  everywhere  should  be  free  not  only  to  share  in  tho 
lienefits  but  also  to  acquire  tho  knowledge  of  extracting  such  benefits 
by  itself  and  to  have  the  freedom  to  use  such  knowledge.  Since  nuclear 
technology  is  the  technology  of  the  future  and  is  likely  to  become  the 
most  crucial  and  potent  instrument  of  economic  development  and 
social  progress,  it  would  obviously  bo  invidious  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  world  to  become  wholly  dependent  on  a  few  nuclear- weapon 
States  for  the  knowledge  and  application  of  this  technology.  When 
it  is  proposed  that  this  should  bo  (tone  for  an  initial  period  or  twenty- 
five  years  regardless  of  anv  technological  break-through  during  that 
period,  would  this  not  widen  the  economic  and  technical  gap  which 
already  wists  and  which  the  developing  countries  are  striving  hard 
to  dose,  as  is  at  present  being  attempted  in  tho  dolilierations  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  in  New  Delhi? 
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20.  There  is  yet  another  feature  of  the  treaty  which  causes  con¬ 
cern,  and  that  relates  to  safeguards  provided  in  article  III,  which  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  non-nuclear- weapon  States,  making  the  obligation  entirely 
one-sided.  The  Indian  Government  has  been  consistently  of  the  view 
that  the  safeguards  should  be  universally  applicable  and  be  based  on 
objective  ana  non-discriminatory  criteria.  The  Indian  delegation  is 
aware  that  two  nuclear-weapon  States  have  made  statements  indicat¬ 
ing  their  willingness  to  accept  the  safeguards  provided  in  the  draft 
treaty 10 ;  but  this  acceptance,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  agreed 
to  by  the  other  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  is  subject  to  “national  se¬ 
curity”,  the  scope  of  which  presumably  would  be  defined  by  the 
nuclear- weapon  States  themselves,  making  the  application  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  illusory  in  practice. 

21.  While  on  the  subject  of  safeguards,  apart  from  the  feature  of 
paragraph  2  of  artic’e  Ill  I  have  just  mentioned,  we  note  that  in  the 
application  of  the  whole  safeguards  system  a  certain  flexibility  has 
been  envisaged.  Paragraph  4  of  this  article  speaks  of  non-nuciear- 
weapon  States  party  to  the  treaty  concluding  agreements  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  “either  individually  or  together 
with  other  States”.  It  is  not  stated  that  these  agreements  would  be 
uniform,  one  not  being  more  onerous  than  the  other?  whether  nego¬ 
tiated  by  individual  countries  or  by  a  group  of  countries.  In  regard  to 
the  application  of  safeguards,  we  hope  it  is  not  the  intention  that 
different  standards  should  be  applied  to  those  who  accede  to  the  treaty. 

22.  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  disarmament,  which,  according 
to  successive  General  Assembly  resolutions,  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  this 
Committee.  The  mandate  of  our  present  deliberations  is  General  As¬ 
sembly  resolution  2346A  (XXII]  of  1967.11  That  resolution  reaffirmed 
resolution  2028  (XX)  of  1965,  or  which  paragraph  2  (c)  required  that 
the  “treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment”.12  It  also  reaffirmed  General  Assembly  resolution  2153A 
(XXI)  of  1966,  which  viewed  with  apprehension  not  only  “an  increase 
in  the  number  of  nuclear-weapon  Powers”  but  also  “an  increase  of 
nuclear  arsenals”.13  It  is  clear  that  these  General  Assembly  resolutions 
refer  to  “nuclear  disarmament”  and  stoppage  of  an  “increase  of  nu¬ 
clear  arsenals5'.  It  was  therefore  logical  that  the  joint  memoranda  of 
1965  and  1966  presented  by  the  eight  non-aligned  members  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  should  have  stressed  that 
the  treaty  should  he  designed  te  .mlt  the  nuclear  arms  race.1* 

23.  Some  members  of  this  Committee  have  spoken  of  the  draft 
treaty  before  us  as  a  first  step  towards  nuclear  disarmament  and  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  hailed  it  as  on  important  step 
in  the  chain  of  direct  and  indirect  steps  towards  disarmament  and 
the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  I  submit  that  that  view 
is  not  supported  by  the  relevant  paragraphs  of  the  preamble  or  the 
new  article  VI  of  the  draft  treaty.  While  the  addition  of  article  VI  is 
a  most  welcome  development,  the  mere  declaration  of  good  intent 
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does  not  provide  any  credible  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powere. 

24.  The  preamble  does  mention  the  desire  for  “the  liquidation  of 
all  their  existing  stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national  arsenals 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery”;  but  there  is  no 
commitment  in  the  treaty  itself  regarding  the  stoppage  of  vertical 
proliferation  as  suggested  by  India;  nor  is  there  any  time  limit  within 
which  the  objective  of  halting  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  to  be  achieved. 
In  fact  the  quarter-century  provided  for  in  article  X  as  the  initial 
duration  of  the  treaty  appears  to  endorse  and  legitimize  the  present 
state  of  affaire  and  to  legalize,  if  not  encourage,  the  unrestricted 
vertical  proliferation  by  the  present  nuclear  Powers. 

25.  It  has  been  stated  in  this  Committee  that  article  VI  creates  a 
juridical  obligation  of  what  was  earlier  only  a  declaration  of  intent  in 
the  preamble.  Unfortunately  that  is  not  so;  because,  as  at  present 
drafted,  the  undertaking  “to  pursue  in  good  faith”,  which  nobody  has 
ever  doubted,  does  not  create  any  definite  or  enforceable  juridical  obli¬ 
gation  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear- weapon  States  corresponding  to  the 
obligation  undertaken  under  article  II  by  the  non-nuclear  weapon 
States.  It  is  an  imperfect  obligation  with  no  sanction  behind  it.  Even 
tl'«  fl  ^-aas  within  which  the  negotiations  are  expected  to  be  pursued  are 
nob  clearly  defined.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  draft  treaty  does  not 
embody  either  a  cessation  of  further  production  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
a  “cut-off”  of  production  of  all  fissile  materials  for  weapon  purposes, 
there  is  no  mention  of  some  of  the  suggestions  male  in  this  Committee, 
such  as  (a)  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  or,  to  begin  with  at  least, 
an  immediate  voluntary  suspension  of  all  underground  nuclear  weapon 
tests;  and  (b)  a  verified  freeze  of  the  production  of  delivery  vehicles. 

26.  As  against  that,  it  has  been  stated— not  without  some  decree  of 
validity— that  the  non-proliferation  treaty  cannot  be  made  a  vehicle 
for  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament  which  need  to  be  discussed  sepa¬ 
rately  and  substantively  and  agreed  upon,  it  being  well  known  that 
thoie  still  remain  serious  differences  between  the  nuclear-weapon 
Powers  over  those  matters.  If  a  non-proliferation  treaty  were  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  incorporate  all  or  any  of  those  measures,  in  view  of  the  hither¬ 
to  insuperable  difficulties  over  the  question  of  verification  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  treaty — so  the  argument  runs — would  be  postponed 
indefinitely. 

27.  Even  if  that  were  conceded,  it  still  remains  to  be  stated  that 
article  VI  does  not  give  any  tangible  form  to  the  declaration  of  good 
intent,  there  being  no  sense  of  compulsive  obligation  or  even  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  pursue  negotiations  tor  nuclear  disarmament  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  general  ana  complete  disarmament.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  delegations  of  Brazil,  Sweden,  Mexico,  Romania,  Burma  and 
the  United  Kingdom  suggested  importing  into  the  draft  treaty  some 
sense  of  urgency,  and  that  was  not  without  good  reason.  As  stated  by 
the  leader  of  the  Brazilian  delegation : 

. . .  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  question  of  checking  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  conditions  of  world  security  so  that 
no  nation  enu  have  a  motive  for  producing  or  otherwise  acquiring  nuclear 

weapons.11 
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28.  Various  suggestions  were  therefore  made  to  impart  to  it  the 
sense  of  u  ’geney  and  compulsiveness  I  have  spoken  of.  Those  sug¬ 
gestions,  h  addition  to  asking  for  negotiations  to  be  undertaken  at  an 
early  date,  proposed  that  the  question  of  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  should  be  examined  at  the  review  conference  or  conferences 
due  to  be  held  after  five  years  and.  if  satisfactory  progress  had  not 
been  made,  parties  should  consider  tne  situation  created  and  decide  on 
the  measures  to  be  taken.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  failure  to  ful¬ 
fil  in  good  faith  what  is  now  proposed  in  article  VI  should  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  ground  for  withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

29.  We  are  all  aware  that  there  is  no  family  planning  among 
nuclear- weapon  Powers :  there  are  already  four  or  five  generations  of 
increasingly  more  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems.  There  is  development  in  hand  of  MlftV,  which  is  expected  to 
increase  the  nuclear  weapon  power  of  a  missile  by  a  factor  of  ten  or 
more.  In  addition  to  anti-ballistic  missiles  and  Poseidons,  there  is  talk 
also  of  the  FOBS  and  the  Space  Bus.  Each  of  these  developments  gives 
rise  to  the  inevitable  action-reaction  phenomenon  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  making  even  more  difficult  the  halting  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
as  has  been  evident  from  the  inability  to  make  even  the  partial  test-ban 
treaty 10  comprehensive. 

30.  India,  it  is  well  known,  has  pleaded  for  various  collateral  dis¬ 
armament  measures  for  two  decades  now,  and  has  always  regarded  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  as  one  of  those  measures;  but  it  still  needs  to 
be  convinced  that  the  draft  treaty  before  us  does  amount  to  a  collateral 
disarmament  measure.  In  order  to  become  generally  acceptable  the 
treaty  must  provide  within  itself  a  positive  obligation  with  some 
degree  of  compulsiveness  and  within  a  reasonable  time  limit,  indicative 
of  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear- weapon  States  to  move 
towards  nuclear  disarmament,  thus  paving  the  way  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament;  otherwise  this  non-proliferation  treaty,  no 
matter  who  and  how  many  sign  it?  will  not  be  effective  and  will  not 
last,  and  our  labours  will  have  been  m  vain. 

31.  If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  disarmament  aspect  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty,  it  is  because  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  of  treaty  now  envisaged  and  the  serious  implications 
of  those  limitations,  particularly  for  countries  in  Asia  and  in  the 
Pacific.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  India  that  across  its  border  a  h  ajor 
Power,  China,  not  having  acceded  to  the  partial  test-ban  treaty,  con¬ 
tinues  to  conduct  nuclear- weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  will  of  the  international  community  and  in  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  grave  dangers  posed  by  such  testing  to  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  people.  In  a  little  over  three  years  it  has  had  seven  nuclear 
tests,  including  the  testing  of  a  thermonuclear  device. 

32.  The  growing  nuclear- weapon  capacitv  of  China  is  thus  a  matter 
of  concern  not  only  to  non-nuclear- weapon  Powers  but  also  to  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers.  In  our  opinion  this  concern,  so  widely  shared  all  over 
the  world,  only  further  emphasizes  the  urgency  of  early  and  effective 
implementation  of  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament;  and  it  further 
underlines  the  need,  to  which  I  have  referred  earlier, r  an  acceptable 
and  balanced  non-proliferation  treaty  to  prevent  further  proli  'eration 
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of  nuclear  weapons  by  all  nuclear- weapon  Powers,  including  China, 
and  to  provide  a  more  direct,  juridical  and  compulsive  link  with 
further  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

33.  While  I  have  spoken  of  the  basic  feature  of  the  draft  treaty, 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  procedural  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty 
could  not  also  be  improved  upon.  I  shall,  however,  not  dwell  on  them, 
as  they  have  already  been  dealt  with  at  some  length  by  several  of  my 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  have  proposed  amendments  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  Committee.  It  has  been  stated,  for  example,  that  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  has  been  made  too  easy,  while  its  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  made  too  difficult.  It  has  been  suggested  that  similar 
criteria  should  apply.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  review  conference 
provided  under  paragraph  3  of  article  VIII  should  be  enjoined  spe¬ 
cifically  to  consider  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  relating  to 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and  the  progress  towards  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  under  article  VI;  also  that  further  such  periodic  confer¬ 
ences  to  review  uhe  operation  of  the  treaty  should  be  convened ;  and, 
further,  that  the  initial  quarter-century  duration  of  the  treaty  is  too 
long,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  tremendously  rapid  advance  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  technology,  and  that  this  period  should  be  reduced  or 
made  subject  to  consideration  at  each  quinquennial  conference  de¬ 
signed  to  consider  the  realisation  of  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  given  the  most  careful  and  serious  consideration  by 
the  Committee  and  the  sponsors  of  the  draft  treaty. 

34.  In  conclusion,  I  should  now  like  to  come  back  to  the  point  I 
made  earlier.  The  danger  to  the  security  of  the  world  arises  not  merely 
from  the  possible  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  non-nuclear- weapon 
States  but  also  from  the  continued  possession  and  further  production 
of  these  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers. 
India  shares  he  common  anxiety  that  this  danger  and  risk  should  be 
checked  and  eliminated ;  we  share  the  sense  of  urgency  that  has  per¬ 
suaded  all  of  us  to  negotiate  so  earnestly  measures  for  achieving  that 
end. 

35.  However,  we  cannot  share  the  belief  that  the  urgency  for  action 
is  created  solely  by  the  possibility  that  a  few  of  the  States  with  present 
nuclear  capacity  may  renounce  their  expressed  decision  not  to  acquire 
or  to  produce  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  the  only  immediate  step  now 
required  is  to  inhibit  them.  Surely  such  an  inhibition  should  apply 
equally  to  all,  including  nuclear- weapon  States.  It  is  a  question  not  of 
bargaining  over  rights  and  obligations,  but  of  what  is  essential  for 
ensuring  the  peace  and  safeguarding  the  security  of  the  world. 

36.  I  hope  from  what  I  nave  said  it  is  clear  where  exactly  India 
stands.  We  nave  always  held  that  all  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  evil  and  we  stand  firmly  by  that  conviction ;  we  have  maintained  that 
ilfis  evil  should  be  checked  by  common  consent  and  international  con¬ 
trol.  However,  we  ate  equally  convinced  that  this  common  objective — 
which  all  of  us  here  and  mankind  in  general  share — cannot  be  achieved 
except  through  a  viable  treaty,  one  which  will  take  into  account  not 
only  tho  fears  of  the  few  but  the  preoccupations  of  all,  impose  equal 
obligations  on  all,  confer  tho  same  benefits  of  security  and  progress  on 
all  and  therefore  become  acceptable  to  the  international  community  as 
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a  whole — a  treaty  which  will  endure-,  one  that  will  not  merely  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  tfcA  undeniable  realities  or  political  fact  and  military  power 
and  technological  superiority  as  they  erisfc  in  the  world  of  today  but 
will  also  provide  for  the  equally  incontrovertible  realities  of  the 
changes  that  will  occur  in  these  various  fields  in  the  years  to  come. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  February  27,  1968 1 

37.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  associate  myself  with 
your  words  of  welcome  to  the  United  States  representative,  Mr.  Foster, 
on  his  return  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee.  He  is  a  co-Chairman 
of  the  Committee  and  ms  active  participation  in  the  Committee’s  work 
is  well  known  to  us  all. 

38.  We  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  very  important 
statement  which  the  representative  of  India,  Mr.  Husain,  has  just 
made.2  We  should  like  to  assure  him  that  his  statement  will  be  carefully 
studied  by  us.  We  intend  to  deal  today  with  some  of  the  points  raised 
by  him,  in  his  statement,  and  to  state  our  position  in  regard  to  them. 

39.  In  our  statement  today  we  should  like  to  put  forward  some  con¬ 
siderations  concerning  individual  provisions  of  the  treaty  on  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  light  of  the  remarks  and 
proposals  made  by  members  of  the  Committee  during  the  discussion 
of  the  draft  treaty  which  is  now  before  us.* 

40.  First  of  all,  we  should  like  to  note  the  incontrovertible  and,  it 
seems  to  us,  unanimous  view  of  members  of  the  Committee  that  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  further  spread  o*  nuclear  weapons 
would  represent  an  important  advance  in  the  field  the  adoption  of 
effective  measures  for  strengthening  peace  and  the  security  of  all 
countries.  That  view  has  been  expressed  in  very  convincing  terms  and 
with  the  support  of  weighty  arguments  by  many  representatives  in 
the  Committee. 

41.  Of  course,  in  order  to  be  an  effective  means  of  preventing  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear-weapon  Slates,  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  must  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  loop-holes  by  taking 
advantage  of  which  any  particular  non-nuclear- weapon  State  party  to 
the  treaty  could  in  fact  Bet  out  to  create  its  own  nuclear  arsenal.  That 
requirement  represents  the  comer-stone  of  the  draft  treaty  now  before 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  which  provides  in  particular  a  ban 
on  the  spread  not  only  of  nuclear  weapons  but  also  of  nuclear  ex- 

Sloeive  devices  used  tor  peaceful  nuclear  explosions;  because  such 
evices,  whether  for  peaceful  or  military  purposes,  do  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially  and  their  proliferation  would  clearly  mean  not  only  an  indirect 
but  also  a  direct  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  themselves. 

42.  Wo  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  measures  provided  in  the 
draft  treaty  in  regard  to  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explo- 
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sive  devices  for  peaceful  uses  have  received  definite  support  in  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Committee.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  real  situation  which  has  come 
about  in  solving  the  problem  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  relation  to  the  qu^tion  of  nuclear  explosive  devices,  and  that  they 
are  willing  to  accept  a  solution  which  fully  corresponds  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (AX),  which  various 
members  of  the  Committee  have  repeatedly  quoted  in  their  statements, 
to  the  effect  that  “The  treaty  should  bo  void  of  any  loop-holes  which 
might  permit  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form”.4 

43.  In  stressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  position  of  many  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  question  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  used  for 
peaceful  purposes,  we  can  nevertheless  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  pomt  of  view  which  holds  that  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
should  recognize  the  right  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  to  produce  and 
use  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes.  In  this  case  we 
are  referring  to  the  position  of  Brazil,  which,  as  is  evident  from  the 
statement  ofits  representative,  Mr.  de  Araujo  Castro,  rt  solutely  objects 
to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  prohibiting  the  production  and  use 
of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  by  Stries  not  pos¬ 
sessing  nuclear  weapons.5  In  accordance  with  that  position,  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  could  be  carried  out  by  such  States 
by  means  of  devices  similar  to  those  used  in  nuclear  weapons.  The 
representative  of  India,  Mr.  Husain,  also  spoke  in  his  statement  today 
on  the  question  of  the  proliferation  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

44.  Given  the  fact  that  nuclear  explosive  devices  essentially  dc  not 
differ  in  any  way  from  explosive  devices  used  for  military  purposes, 
that  is  from  nuclear  weapons,  could  we  refuse  to  include  in  this  treaty 
a  ban  on  the  proliferation  of  any  nuclear  explosive  devices  of  any 
type,  including  those  intended  for  peaceful  purposes? 

45.  As  for  our  reply,  we  say  most  emphatically  that  such  a  treaty 
would  be  in  blatant  contradiction  of  the  aim  of  non-proliferation  ana 
would  certainly  not  meet  the  requirement  of  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  2028  (XX),  to  which  we  have  referred,  as  have  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  who  have  spoken  here. 
If  we  agreed  to  the  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  a  provision  which  would 
allow  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes,  we  should  bury  the  very  idea  of  concluding  a  treaty  on 
non-proliferation  and  the  solution  of  the  non-proliferation  problem 
as  a  whole.  A  treaty  that  allowed  the  cieation  of  national  nuclear 
arsenals  by  States  not  at  present  possessing  nuclear  weapons  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  oppose  the  adoption  of  effective 
measures  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

40.  In  this  connexion  I  should  like  to  quote  a  remark  made  by  the 
representative  of  Poland,  Mr.  Blusztain :  .  .  .  I  hope  that,  after  the 
long  discussions  wo  have  had  in  this  Committee  thoy”— that  is,  those 
opposing  a  ban  on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices--“will 
appreciate  that  this  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  by  a  simple 
yes  or  :  o,  and  that  Vi  we  admitted  the  right  of  signatory  countrios  to 
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produce  or  possess  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes,  we  should 
deprive  the  non-proliferation  treaty  of  its  substance.”  * 

47.  Speaking  of  the  need  for  the  non-proliferation  treaty  to  con¬ 
tain  a  ban  on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes,  we  note  that  the  renunciation  under  this  treaty  by  non- 
nuclear- weapon  countries  of  the  production  and  use  of  such  nuclear 
explosive  devices  will  not  cause  them  any  prejudice  should  the  need 
arise  for  them  to  carry  out  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  any  projects  connected  with  th  j  development  of  their 
national  economy.  Fu  thermore,  the  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty, 
which  lay  down  the  procedure  for  the  use  of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
for  peaceful  purposes,  stipulate  that  potential  benefits  from  any 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  shall  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear 
countries  without  hindrance  on  economically  favourable  and  non- 
discriminatory  terms, 

48.  During  the  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  representatives  of  Canada,7  Sweden,*  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  *  expressed  fears  that  the  procedure  p1  ovided 
for  by  the  draft  treaty  for  carrying  out  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
might  create  loop-holes  for  the  proli reration  of  nuclear  weapons.  We, 
of  course,  maintain  the  position  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  should  contain  loop-holes  for  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  draft  treaty  for  carrying  out  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  explosions  might  contain  the  possibility  of  a  loop-hole  for 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

49.  In  this  connexion  one  should  above  all  bear  in  mind  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  parties  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  assume  under 
articles  I  and  II  of  the  treaty.  The  prohibitions  laid  down  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  articles  I  and  II  extend  also  to  those  nuclear  explosive  devices 
which  are  intended  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  whatever  the 
procedure  whereby  these  explosions  are  earned  out — whether  on  a 
bilateral  basis  or  through  an  appropriate  international  body.  The  use 
of  nuclear  explosive  devices  ior  peaceful  purposes  should  meet  the 
requirements  of  articles  I  and  it  of  the  treaty,  and  should  in  no 
case  serve  as  a  means  of  direct  or  indirect  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

50.  As  can  be  seen  from  article  V  of  the  draft  treaty,  that  article 
contains  the  basic  principles  for  carrying  out  peaceful  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  and  lays  down  the  main  dements  of  the  procedure  for  the  use  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  within  the  framework  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  to  cover 
all  aspects  of  the  procedure  for  carrying  out  peaceful  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions.  The  treaty  confirms  the  principle  that  any  use  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  shall  not  serve  as  a  means  for  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  lays  down  the  basic  provisions 
for  putting  this  principle  into  practice.  As  for  the  more  specific  details 
connected  ,iie  embodiment  of  this  principle  in  appropriateinter- 
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national  procedures  or  in  a  special  agreement  or  agreements  of  the  kind 
referred  to  in  article  V,  this  is  a  question  that  willnave  to  be  considered 
on  the  practical  level  in  due  course  in  the  future. 

51.  At  the  same  time  we  should  like  to  emphasize  that,  as  regards 
the  implementation  of  article  V  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  and  in 
par  tymKr  of  those  provisions  of  that  article  which  relate  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  on  a  bilateral  basis,  the  Soviet 
side  will  abide  strictly  by  article  I  of  the  treaty  which,  in  prohibiting 
both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  proliferatnn  of  nuclear  weapons,  also 
lays  upon  the  nuclear  weapon  States  the  obligation  not  to  transfer  to 
any  recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  explosive  devices  to  be  used  for  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  explosions.  Appropriate  international  procedures  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  should  be  worked  out  in  such  a 
way  that  parties  to  the  treaty  will  have  the  assr  .ance  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  concerning  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will  not  be 
violated. 

62.  In  connexion  with  article  V  on  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes,  the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs,  Mvvdal,  expressed  the 
hope  at  the  Committee’s  meeting  of  13  February  that  no  provision  of 
the  treaty  on  non-proliferation  would  be  “construed  in  such  a  way  that 
it  might  impede  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty”.10 
We  share  this  hope  of  the  delegation  oi  Sweden  and,  for  our  part, 
consider  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cessation  of  underground  test  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

53.  If,  in  connexion  with  an  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  these 
tests,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  certain  additions  to  or  changes  in 
the  international  procedure  for  carrying  cut  peaceful  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  provided  for  by  article  V  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  this 
problem  must  be  carefully  considered  and  duly  taken  into  account  at 
the  proper  time.  In  any  case  the  procedure  for  carrying  out  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  must  never  serve  as  a  loop-hole  for 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  or  for  the  violation  of  a  future 
agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  underground  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

54.  In  our  statement  today  we  should  like  to  dwell  further  on  some 
of  the  observations  made  by  the  representative  of  the  United  A.  b 
Republic,  Mr.  Khallaf,  at  the  367th  meeting  on  articles  I  and  II  of  the 
draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation.11  The  delegation  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  again  confirmed  its  amendments  to  the  first  two  r.rticlce  of 
the  treaty  submitted  by  it  on  26  September  1967.1* ** 

55.  Tho  Soviet  side  has  studied  those  amendments  carefully  and 
considers  that,  being  designed  to  clarifv  and  elaborate  the  provisions 
of  articles  I  and  II,  they  are  promoted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  ensure 
that  the  treaty  becomes  a  re-’able  obstacle  to  the  proliferation  of  nu¬ 
cha  r  weapons  in  any  form.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  taking  its  stand  in 
favour  of  the  non-proliferntio  \  of  nucienr  weapons,  has  always  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ensure  that  the  'reaty  on  that  subject  should  not  contain 
any  loop-holes  that  would  open  up  channels — direct  or  indirect — for 
the  proliferation  on  nuclear  weapons.  That  was  the  aim  it  had  in  rnind 


*  Ante.  »v  J>0. 

''  .4  nfr,  pp.  7Ji-SS. 
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in  preparing  the  most  important  articles  of  the  treaty,  such  as  articles 
I  and  II  on  the  basic  obligations  of  parties  to  the  treaty. 

56.  The  Soviet  delejgation,  while  noting  the  positive  motives  under* 
lvinc  the  United  Arab  Republic’s  amendments  to  articles  I  and  II, 


in  their  present  form  close  all  paths  to  the  proliferation  on  nuclear 
weapons  in  any  form,  that  is,  they  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  submitted  by  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Inus  the  delegation 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  expressed  the  fear  that  persons^  com¬ 
panies,  enterprises  or  private,  public  or  semi-public  bodies  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  nuclear-weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty  and 
engaged  in  nuclear  activities  might  participate  in  the  acts  prohibited 
by  article  I  of  the  treaty.  We  certainly  do  not  deny  that  acts  of  that 
kind  by  such  persons  or  organizations  could  represent  a  danger  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  indirect  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

57.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  text  of  article  I,  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  it  immediately  is  that  in  practice  all  ways  of  proliferation 
are  prohibited  by  the  treaty,  since  it  mentions  the  obligation  of  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  not  to  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices — I  should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Committee  to  the  words  “to  any 
recipient  whatsoever”— or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  de¬ 
vices  directly,  or  indirectly,  and  not  in  any  way  to  assise  in  their  manu¬ 
facture.  It  follows  from  that  provision  that  the  nuclear  weapon  States 
which  accede  to  the  treaty  undertake  to  take  appropriate  measures  to 
ensure  the  implementation  of  the  aforesaid  obligation. 

58.  Apart  from  the  particular  case  of  a  possible  indirect  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nucleai  weapons  to  which  the  United  Arab  Republic’1’  amend¬ 
ment  to  article  I  relates,  there  may  also  be  other  cases,  but  they  are  all 
covered  by  the  general  provision  of  the  prohibition  contained  in  article 
I.  Moreover,  a  similar  provision  to  that  of  article  I,  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  a  provision  which  states  that  nuclear  wearams  must  not 
lie  transfered  “to  any  recipient  whatsoever”  but  is  addressed  to  the 
recipients  of  objects  and  activities  whose  proliferation  is  banned,  is 
contained  in  article  II,  which  prohibits  parties  from  receiving  the 
transfer  “from  any  transferor  whatsoever”.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
the  words  “from  any  transferor  whatsoever”.  These  general  provisions 
of  articles  I  and  II  are  broad  in  scope  and  are  well  known  to  cover  all 
possible  recipients  of  nuclear  weapons — non-nuclear-weapon  States, 
multilateral  organizations  or  associations,  and  any  private  individuals 
or  associations. 

59.  As  regards  the  amendment,  proposed  by  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  to  article  II  concerning  tho  obligation  of  each  non-nuelear- 
wonpon  State  not  to  nssist  or  to  encourage  other  non-nuclear- weapon 
States  to  manufacture  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  in  substance  this 
amendment  is  covered  by  the  meaning  of  article  II  and  the  preamble 
to  the  treaty.  If  a  non-nuclear- weapon  State  party  to  the  treaty  were 
to  assist  another  non-nuclear-weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  acquire 
nuclear  weapons,  such  a  case — I  repeat,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
article  II  and  the  preamble  to  the  treaty — would  be  regarded  ns  a 
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violation  of  the  treaty.  Faced  with  such  a  case,  each  party  to  the  treaty 
would  regard  such  an  act  as  violating  the  agreement  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  creating  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  all  States. 

60.  Moreover,  the  aims  of  the  United  Arab  Republic’s  amendments 
to  articles  I  and  II  are  covered  by  the  provisions  of  article  III,  which 
is  designed  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  basic  obligations  under  the 
treaty.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  ensuro  that  the  source  or  special 
fissionable  materials  which  .serve  as  a  basis  for  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons  are  not  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of  such  weapons. 

61.  Paragraph  2  of  this  article  contains  an  important  provision  to 
the  effect  that  all  parties  to  the  ti  eaty— nuclear-  weapon  States  as  well 
as  non-nuclear-weapon  States— -undertake  not  to  provide  any  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  State  with  fissionable  material  or  equipment  for  the 
processing  or  production  of  special  fissionable  material  unless  the  fis¬ 
sionable  material  is  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  the  treaty. 
This  provision  is  directly  related  to  the  closing  of  all  those  possible 
loop-holes  for  proliferation  which  are  mentioned  in  the  amendments 
of  the  delegation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  articles  I  and  II  of 
the  treaty.  The  meaning  of  this  provision  is  that  no  State  party  to  the 
treaty  has  the  right  to  transfer  to  any  non-nuclear  State  fissionable 
materials  or  the  appropriate  equipment  for  the  processing  of  such 
mats.  Is  in  circumvention  of  the  safeguards  laid  down  in  the  treaty, 
no  matter  in  whose  ownership — whether  that  of  private  individuals  or 
the  State— such  materials  or  equipment  may  be. 

62.  This  prohibition  is  a  definite  barrier  to  any  attempts  by  non¬ 
nuclear  States  parties  to  the  treaty  to  give  any  assistance  whatsoever 
to  other  non-nuclear  States  in  creating  their  own  nuclear  potential. 
The  application  of  safeguards  to  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non¬ 
nuclear  States,  based  on  the  safeguards  system  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  ?  will  enable  observation  to  be  carried  out  to 
ensure  that  these  countries,  in  their  relations  with  other  States  in  the 
nuclear  field,  do  not  infringe  the  obligations  assumed  by  them  under 
article  II  of  the  treaty.  We  consider  that  these  provisions  cover  the 
questions  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  objective  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

63.  Thus  the  Soviet  delegation  very  definitely  considers  that  in 
practice  articles  I,  II  and  III  of  the  draft  treaty  in  their  present  form 
close  those  ways  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  statement  and  in  the  amendments  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  that  they  thus  ensure 
the  achievement  of  the  aims  of  those  amendments.  From  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  our  discussion  it  can  be 
seen  that  this  conclusion  is  shared  by  other  delegations,  namely  that 
the  aforesaid  articles  fully  correspond  to  the  most  important  principle 
of  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX),  which  calls  for  the 
closing  of  all  loop-holes  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

64.  We  should  now  like  to  dwell  on  another  very  important  ques¬ 
tion,  on  the  settlement  of  which  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  work 
of  drafting  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
largely  depends.  We  are  referring  to  the  question  of  the  plaeo  to  be 
occupied  by  the  treaty  on  non-proiiferation  within  the  whole  series 
of  measures  to  eliminate  the  nuclear  threat  and  to  solve  the  problem  of 
disarmament.  A  number  of  representatives  who  have  spoken  here  have 
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made  critical  comments  on  article  VI  of  the  draft  treaty,  concerning 
further  measures  in  this  field.  This  question  was  referred  to  by  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  India,  Mr.  Husain,  in  the  statement  he  made  today. 
The  most  detailed  comments  on  this  article  were  contained  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  the  representative  of  Romania,  Mr.  Ecobesco,  in  the 
statement  he  made  on  6  February,  namely : 

.  .  .  do  the  nuclear  Powers  agree  that  tt  is  essential  to  place  the  treaty  on 
non-proliferation  in  a  set  of  measures  designed  to  lead  to  cessation  of  production 
of  nuclear  weapons,  prohibition  of  underground  tests  for  military  purposes,  and 
the  reduction  and,  eventually,  the  elimination  of  existing  stocks  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery?  If  so,  how  can  one  justify  the 
absence  from  the  draft  treaty  of  a  firm  legal  obligation  binding  the  nuclear  Powers 
to  undertake  specific  measures  of  disarmament  and  particularly  nuclear 
disarmament?  “ 

65.  In  this  case  it  is  proposed  to  link  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
in  a  single  package  with  the  implementation  of  such  extremely  im¬ 
portant  and  far-reaching  measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament 
as  cessation  of  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  prohibition  of  under¬ 
ground  teste,  and  reduction  and  elimination  of  existing  stocks  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
in  fact  proposed  to  link  the  aim  of  non-proliferation  with  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  complete  nuclear  disarmament. 

66.  Such  an  approach  to  the  question,  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
framework  of  the  aims  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  i3  fraught  with  definitely  negative  consequences  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  on  which  the  Committee  is  now  working.  The 
experience  over  many  years  of  the  discussion  of  disarmament  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  in  the  United  Nations  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  and  in  the  General  Assembly  has  shown  that 
the  concept  ox  an  overall  solution  of  the  problems  of  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  should  not  be  set  against  the  possibility  of  achieving  agree¬ 
ment  on  individual  partial  measures;  otherwise  all  measures  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  on  which  agreement  can  be  achieved  will  be 
blocked  by  the  requirement  for  the  simultaneous  implementation  of 
overall  disarmament  measures. 

6T.  Wc  have  pointed  out  on  several  occasions  that  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  our  times,  but  is  also  a  question  on. 
.Thick  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  which  are  concerned  at  the  threat  of  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  are  in  agreement.  This  is  an  urgent 
problem  end  wo  appear  to  havo  come  close  to  solving  it.  But  we  are 
faced  with  two  alternatives :  either  to  continue  the  work  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  agreed  provisions  contained  in 
the  dra'fc  trout,,  widen  Lave  received  wide  support  both  within  and 
outside  the  Committee,  or  to  tie  up  the  problem  of  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  single  package  witli  other  unsettled  disarma¬ 
ment  problems  and  thereby  put  off  the  conclusion  of  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  for  a  long  time. 

68.  In  this  connexion  one  cannot  fail  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  in  regard  to  the  questions  of  nuclear  disarmament  mentioned  by 
the  representative  of  Romani*  there  are  r.t  present  considerable 
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divergencies  in  the  positions  of  States  and  that  the  negotiations  on 
these  questions  do  not  allow  us  to  count  on  achieving  successful  results 
in  the  near  future.  The  question  arises:  are  we  to  defer  our  negotia¬ 
tions  on  non-proliferation,  which  are  progressing  successfullv^until 
a  solution  is  found  to  other  problems  or  nuclear  disarmament?  We  of 
course  cannot  agree  to  suck  an  approach  to  the  question.  We  cannot 
fail  to  realize  that,  if  we  were  to  take  that  course,  we  should  have  to 
abandon  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  To  do  so  in  the  present  specific  circumstances  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  solution  of  other  disarmament  problems  and  the 
disarmament  problem  as  a  whole. 

69.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  many  delegations  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  also  noted  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  treaty  if  we  were  to  link  its  conclusion  with  the  solution 
of  other  disarmament  problems.  Thus,  in  analysing  the  comments  on 
and  amendments  to  article  VI  of  the  draft  treaty,  the  representative  of 
the  United  Arab  Eepublic,  Mr.  Khallaf,  said : 

We  are  convinced  that  We  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  this  very  delicate  matter,  or 
try  to  overload  article  VI  with  t^o  many  details.14 

The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  the  representative  of  Bulgaria,  Mr. 
Christov,  on  30  January : 

But  it  was  abundantly  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  link  the  non-proliferation  treaty  to  specific  measures  of  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  would  run  into  insurmountable  difficulties  at  this  stage  of  the 
negotiations.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  they  could  delay  the  discussion  and  even 
cause  it  to  break  down.“ 

70.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of 
the  most  radical  and  speedy  solution  of  the  problem  of  disarmament, 
including  nuclear  disarmament,  and  is  prepared  to  take  any  steps  in 
this  field,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  any  possibility  of  reaching 
agreement.  That  is  precisely  why  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to 
assume  the  obligation  in  accordance  with  article  VI  and  the  preamble 
to  the  treaty  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures 
regarding  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  disarmament,  and 
on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and 
effective  international  control. 

71.  Those  are  the  few  commonts  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  in 
connexion  with  the  discussion  in  the  Committee  of  the  draft  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  February  27,  1968 1 

72.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  kind  words  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  and  on  your  own  l>ehalf  welcoming  me  on  my  return. 

“  Ante,  p.  m. 

'*  KNDC/TV.  3(10.  p.  8. 
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I  also  thank  the  representative  of  India  and  my  distinguished  fellow 
co-Chairman  for  their  kind  words  of  welcome. 

73.  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  thoughtful  state¬ 
ments  by  the  Indian  representative  and  by  my  fellow  co-Chairman. 
We  shall  study  both  those  statements  and  shall  be  prepared  later  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  points  that  have  been  made  m  tnem. 

74.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  resume  my  participation  in 
the  Committee’s  task  of  drafting  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  My  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  work  of  the 
Committee  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Having  followed  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  work  closely,  but  from  a  considerable  distance,  during  these 
weeks,  I  perhaps  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  particularly  good  per¬ 
spective  for  assessing  our  progress. 

76.  I  would  say  that  the  Committee’s  discussions  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  businesslike  way  in  which  they  have  tended  to 
focus  on  the  key  issues  to  be  resolved  in  this  treaty  and  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  concerns  of  various  members  are  being  considered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  recent  discussions  have  clearly  shown  determina¬ 
tion  to  achieve  a  non-proliferation  treaty  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 
They  have  reflected  a  broad  consensus  that  the  treaty  should  not  only 
be  effective  in  halting  the  threat  of  proliferation  but  should  also 
facilitate  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  by  all  parties.  This  consensus  also  encompasses  the  view  that 
the  treaty  should  serve  as  a  means  of  accelerating  progress  towards 
further  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  begin 
the  process  of  reducing  existing  arsenals. 

76.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  expedite  our  work  so  that  we  can 
prepare  a  full  report  on  these  negotiations  by  15  March  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
We  should  be  able  to  accomplish  this  task.  I  am  sure  that  as  we  near 
the  successful  completion  of  years  of  negotiation  we  cannot  but 
becomo  more  conscious  of  the  political  significance  of  what  we  are 
about  to  accomplish.  During  the  years  of  slow  progress,  the  justified 
demand  voiced  m  this  Committee  and  echoed  in  the  General  Assembly 
was  for  achieving  a  significant  next  step;  that  next  step  is  now  at 
hand.  It  is  in  that  perspective  that  I  know  we  will  all  approach  our 
task  during  the  remainder  of  this  session. 

77.  Today  I  should  like  to  comment  on  several  of  the  issues  raised 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  at  our  367th 
mooting.2  Some  of  Ambassador  Khallaf’s  questions  concern  matters 
which  have  been  discussed  here  in  recent  statements  by  the  United 
States  delegation  and  in  the  statement  made  today  bv  the  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore  I  will  limit  my  remarks 
today  to  those  questions  which  still  remain  to  be  answered. 

78.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  points  advanced  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  are  aimed  essentially  at  making 
the  treaty  as  strong  and  effective  as  possible.  We  share  that  aim.  In 
particular,  we  share  the  desire,  expressed  as  a  principle  in  resolution 
2028  (XX)  that  tho  treaty — 

.  .  .  should  be  void  of  any  loopholes  which  might  permit  nuclear  or  non-nuclear 
Powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form.* 


.4«tf«vpp.  7s  NX. 
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In  this  regard  my  delegation  is  convinced  that  the  present  draft  treaty 
contains  acceptable  and  workable  provisions  to  ensure  its  effective¬ 
ness.  I  can  assure  the  Committee  that  without  this  conviction  th9 
United  States  Government  would  not  have  found  it  possible  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  text  now  before  us. 

79.  Mr.  Khallaf  has  reaffirmed  his  delegation’s  desire  for  the  type 
of  amendments  which  he  presented  at  our  888rd  meeting.  On  that 
occasion  he  suggested  the  addition  of  the  words  “in  any  form  whatso¬ 
ever”  to  the  first  clause  of  article  I  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that 
it  prohibit  all  kinds  of  transfers  of  nuclear  weapons.4  We  agree  with 
him  that  the  text  of  this  article  must  effectively  fulfil  its  purpose. 
I  can  assure  Mr.  Khallaf  that  it  is  to  this  end  that  the  first  clause  of 
article  I  already  states  an  undertaking  on  behalf  of  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States — 

.  .  .  not  to  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  nnclear  weapons  or  other 
nnclear  explosive  devices  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices 
directly,  or  indirectly. 

It  thus  prohibits  in  a  straightforward  and  comprehensive  manner  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  “directly  or  indirectlv”.  Therefore  we 
believe  that  the  addition  of  words  like  “in  any  form  whatsoever” 
would  not  strengthen  the  article,  which  is  already  free  of  loop-holes. 

80.  The  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  also  proposed 
an  addition  to  article  I  which  would  provide  that— 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  undertakes  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  en¬ 
sure  that  no  person,  company,  enterprise  or  private,  public,  or  semi-public  body 
that  is  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  is  engaged  in  nuc’ear  activities  partici¬ 
pates  in  any  act  which  is  prohibited  by  this  article.* 

81.  We  have  examined  that  suggestion  most  carefully  to  assess 
whether  it  deals  with  any  significant  or  practical  possibility  of  pro¬ 
liferation  which  is  not  already  covered  by  the  present  text.  Such 
an  examination  must  begin  with  consideration  of  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  Nuclear-weapon  programmes  in  nuclear-weapon  States 
are  controlled  by  governments.  Such  control  is  essential  because  na¬ 
tional  security  is  so  directly  involved.  No  government  that  wishes  to 
remain  a  government  could  let  that  control  out  ci!  its  hands.  For 
example,  as  Mr.  DePalma  pointed  out  at  our  meeting  of  22  February, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  already  prohibit  any  disclosure  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices.8  F urthenr.ore,  they  prohibit  private  or¬ 
ganizations  or  individuals  in  the  United  States  from  developing, 
manufacturing,  acquiring  or  possessing  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

82.  As  these  regulations  in  the  United  States  illustrate,  it  is  gov¬ 
ernments — not  private  companies  or  private  individuals — that  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  in  control  of  work  on  nuclear  weapons. 
Accordingly,  it  is  the  undertakings  of  governments  with  which  we 
must  be  concerned  in  the  treaty.  These  undertakings,  as  provided  at 
present  in  article  I,  will  effectively  cut  off  all  significant  possibilities 


*  Ibid.,  1961,  i*.  428.  The  PAR  amendment*  were  offered  to  artx.  I  and  II  of  the 
draft  treaty  of  Aog.  24, 1087  (ibid.,  pp.  338-341 ).  Theta  arts,  remained  unchanged 
In  the  draft  treaty  of  Jan.  18, 1008  (ante,  pp.  1-6). 

*  Ante,  p.  104. 
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of  assistance  derived  from  a  nuclear-weapon  State  programme  from 
reaching  a  ^on-nuclear- weapon  State. 

83.  Tne  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  also  suggest¬ 
ed  that  article  II  should  provide  that  non-nuclear-weapon  parties 
undertake — 

...  not  In  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or  Induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon 
State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices. 

Once  again,  it  is  essential  to  view  that  suggestion  in  the  perspective 
of  practical  and  realistic  considerations  prevailing  in  the  relations 
among  States.  Viewed  in  this  perspective,  it  seems  clear  that  a  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  State  which  accepts  the  treaty’s  restrictions  on  itself 
would  have  no  reason  to  assist  another  country  not  accepting  the 
same  restriction  to  gain  advantage  from  this  fact  in  the  field  of  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  development.  If  a  non-nuclear-weapon  party  did  never¬ 
theless  attempt  to  provide  such  assistance  in  the  territory  of  a 
non-party,  the  presumption  would  immediately  arise  that  these  acts 
had  the  purpose  of  developing  nuclear  weapons  for  itself,  in  violation 
of  the  treaty. 

84.  I  should  add  that,  while  articles  I  and  II  of  the  revised  draft 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  raised  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  new  article  In  also  has  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  them.  It  bears,  for  example,  on  Mr.  Khali af’s  question  about 
the  extent  to  which  a  signatory  State  would  be  obliged  to  adopt  meas¬ 
ures  in  order  to  extend  the  effect  of  the  treaty,  as  far  as  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  enunciated  in  articles  I  and  II  are  concerned,  to  cover  any 
establishments,  firms  or  persons  that  would  be  subject  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  State  in  question. 

85.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  legislate  complete  control  over 
every  act  of  a  private  person  or  organization  which  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  relate  to  the  objectives  of  the  treaty,  the  safeguard  provisions 
will  realistically  and  effectively  guard  against  nuclear  proliferation. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  non-nuclear-weapon  States  would  be  obligated 
under  article  III  to  accept  the  safeguards  required  by  the  article: 

...  on  all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  In  all  peaceful  nuclear  ac¬ 
tivities  within  the  territory  of  such  State,  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  carried 
out  under  its  control  anywhere. 

86.  The  treaty  therefore  ensures  that  source  or  special  fissionable 
materials  in  non-nuclear-weapon  States  are  not  diverted  from  peace¬ 
ful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  In 
that  connexion,  I  must  emphasize  that  the  treaty  makes  no  distinction 
between  privately  or  publicly  owned  nuclear  materials.  Thus  there 
is  a  clear  control  in  article  III  at  the  point  where  any  significant 
danger  would  arise,  that  is,  the  point  where  source  oi  special  fission¬ 
able  material  i3  involved.  Thus  article  III  provides  an  effective  and 
realistic  way  to  meet  this  problem.  While  we  fully  appreciate  the 
constructive  purpose  motivating  the  suggestions  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  Arab  RepubPic,  in  our  opinion  they  do  not  reveal 
significant  or  pnueticnl  deficiencies  in  articles  I  and  II  os  now  drafted. 

87.  I  am  aware  that  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  in  his  statement  at  our  367th  meeting,  raised  other  concerns 
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about  article  III,  as  well  as  about  articles  V  and  VIII.  These,  I 
believe,  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  earlier  statements,  in  par¬ 
ticular  by  Mr.  DePalma  at  our  368th  and  369th  meetings.8  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Mr.  Khallaf’s  question  about  what  would  happen  if  safe¬ 
guards  agreements  were  not  concluded  within  the  time  required  by 
article  ift,  we  believe  there  is  no  reason  why  parties  negotiating  in 
good  faith  should  not  be  able  to  conclude  such  agreements  within 
the  prescribed  time  periods. 

88.  Before  concluding,  however,  I  should  like  to  comment  on  two 
questions  which  Mi  .  Khallaf  raised  regarding  the  preamble.  First 
of  all,  he  suggested— as  the  representative  of  Romania  had  done 
earlier — that  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  preamble  incorporate  an 
explicit  reference  to  General  Assemblv  resolution  2028  (XX).7  The 
co-Chairmen  have  made  clear  several  times  the  importance  which 
they  attached  to  this  resolution  in  formulating  their  drafts,  and 
have  also  dwelt  at  length  on  the  extent  to  which  the  present  draft 
accords  with  its  principles.  As  the  Committee  knows,  nowever,  the 
resolution  has  been  subject  to  interpretations  about  which  some  con¬ 
troversy  unfortunately  has  arisen.  At  this  stage  in  our  work,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  not  risk  transferring  this  controversy  about 
interpretation  to  the  treaty  itself  bv  making  the  changes  which  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Romania,  proposed. 
In  any  event,  the  present  fourth  preambular  paragraph  encompasses 
this  and  other  equally  important  General  Assembly  resolutions. 

89.  Mr.  Khallaf’s  second  question  concerning  the  preamble  in¬ 
volved  the  sixth  paragraph,  which  he  suggested  might  be  more 
appropriately  found  in  the  body  of  the  treaty  because  of  its  techni¬ 
cal  character.  Regarding  this  point  I  should  like  to  explain  that  the 
intent  of  this  paragraph  is  to  encourage  the  furtherance  of  safeguards 
techniques  within  the  context  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  system,  with  the  objective  of  increasing  their 
effectiveness  and  their  efficiency.  As  such,  we  regard  the  formula¬ 
tion  as  an  expression  of  a  principle  and  not  as  a  technical  detail. 
That  is  why  we  believe  it  is  appropriately  placed  in  the  preamble. 

90.  Finally,  since  we  wholly  share  the  desire  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  make  this  treaty  as  effective 
as  possible,  I  want  to  assure  him  again  that  we  believe  it  does  deal  in 
a  realistic  way  with  the  practical  and  significant  problems  to  which 
he  alluded.  However,  while  ensuring  that  the  treaty  does  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  such  problems,  we  must  avoid  encumbering  the  treaty 
with  provisions  designed  to  deal  with  largely  hypothetical  possibili¬ 
ties.  Such  provisions  could  pose  unnecessary  constitutional  problems 
of  implementation  for  some  States.  Here,  as  with  other  aspects  of 
this  treaty,  we  must  strike  a  balance  between  what  is  essential  and 
what  might  in  ideal  circumstances  be  desirable — between  attempts  to 
deal  with  remote  or  unlikely  contingencies  and  what  all  of  us  con¬ 
sider  to  be  proper  and  necessary  obligations  of  the  parties. 


•  Ante,  pp.  02-100, 10$-.  t). 

'  For  the  Romanian  pr  'ooealg,  gee  Document »  on  Di*ormam‘nt,  196 7,  pp.  525- 
520,  ami  ante,  pp.  33-25. 
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Statement  by  the  Nigerian  Representative  (Sule  Kolo)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nu  lear  Weapons,  February  28, 1968 1 

2.  Permit  me  to  take  the  opportunity  of  my  first  intervention  at 
this  session  to  welcome  to  our  midst  Mr.  de  Arauio  Castro  of  Brazil, 
Mr.  Husain  of  India,  and  Mr.  Gomez  Robledo  of  Mexico.  1  am  sure 
that  their  experience  and  talents  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  Eight¬ 
een-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  particularly  at  this  cru¬ 
cial  stage  in  our  negotiations.  I  should  also  like  to  welcome  back  our 
distinguished  colleague  ana  co-Chairman,  Mr.  Foster.  We  are  happy 
to  see  that  he  is  in  Excellent  health  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  wealth  of  experience  at  this  time. 

3.  The  Nigerian  delegation  would  like  to  congratulate  the  defec¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  on  the  presentation  of 
their  revised  drafts  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.2  We  think  it  is  self-evident  that  some  important  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  new  documents  to  meet  some  of  the  anx¬ 
ieties  of  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  in¬ 
disputable  that  some  critical  problems  remain  unresolved.  Indeed,  as 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  himself  said  at  our  meetmg 
of  18  January,  the  revised  drafts  do  not  deal  with  the  important 
question  of  security  assurances.8  Although  Mr.  Fisher  assured  us  that 
he  and  his  Soviet  counterpart  were  mindful  of  their  pledge  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  Committee  with  a  recommendation  to  deal  with  mat  prob¬ 
lem,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  absence  of  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  formula  or  provision,  within  or  without  the  treaty,  to  take  care 
of  such  a  viul  question  at  this  stage,  constitutes  a  serious  gap  in  the 
revised  drafts. 

4.  None  the  less,  we  would  agree  with  the  view  that  the  present 
drafts  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for  our  negotiations.  The  Nigerian 
delegation  believes  that  every  effort  should  now  be  made  to  expedite 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Accordingly,  and  as  we  are  anxious  to 
"■onserye  the  gains  that  have  so  far  been  made,  the  Nigerian  delega¬ 
tion  will  do  its  best  to  work  within  the  present  drafts  and  present 
only  those  amendments  which  are  considered  indispensable  and  which 
should  not  pose  serious  basic  or  practical  problems  of  acceptance.  We 
should  like  to  say  at  this  juncture  that  the  guiding  principle  for  us  is, 
as  always,  that  the  treaty  should  provide,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
answers  to  the  problems  raised  by  its  principal  aim:  that  is, 
non-proliferation. 

5.  The  principal  aims  of  the  treaty  we  are  negotiating  can  be  found 
in  articles  I  and  II  of  the  revised  drafts  submitted  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  articles  seek  to  prevent  certain 
States  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  explosive  devices— 
two  things  which  have  certain  advantages,  real  or  potential,  con¬ 
siderable  or  minimal.  The  problem,  then,  is  how  to  guarantee  to  those 
who  will  be  prevented  from  having  direct  control  over  these  weapons 


1  ENDC/PV.  871.  pp.  4-11. 
'Ante,  pp.  I  ft 
‘.4n/r.  p.  12. 
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or  device  all  the  benefits,  military  or  peaceful,  marginal  or  con¬ 
siderable,  which  would  normally  accrue  to  their  possessors. 

6.  We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  made  a  commendable  attempt  in  article  V  of  their  re¬ 
spective  drafts  to  provide  the  necessary  guarantees  in  respect  of  nu¬ 
clear  explosive  devices.  On  the  other  hand,  no  such  assurances  have 
yet  been  given  in  respect  of  nuclear  weapons,  although,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Right  Honourable  Fred  Mul- 
ley,  justly  said  at  our  meeting  on  23  January: 

It  seems  reasonable  tor  non-nuclear— particularly  non-aligned— countries  which 
forgo  their  option  to  acquire  nuclear  weapcns  to  be  given  some  kinds  of  guarantee 
against  nuclear  attack  or  nuclear  tbreat  .  .  .* 

It  was  to  that  end  that  the  Nigerian  delegation  proposed  article  IIA 
in  its  working  paper  submitted  on  2  November  1907.8  We  do  not  in¬ 
tend  today  to  reintroduce  that  amendment  in  its  original  or  modified 
form,  as  we  should  like  to  give  the  co-Chairmen  a  free  hand  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  formula  that  will  be  acceptable  to  all. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  including 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  it  will  be  recalled  that  Nigeria  presented 
a  set  of  amendments  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  obtain  clear-cut 
obligations  upon  all  parties,  especially  upon  those  who  would  under 
the  treaty  retain  the  privilege  to  develop  nuclear  explosive  devices,  to 
ensure  that  the  prohibitions  in  the  non-proliferation  treaty  would  not 
serve  to  perpetuate,  even  widen,  the  technological,  scientific  and  ma¬ 
terial  disparities  which  already  exist  between  the  powerful  and  the 
weak.  In  order  to  translate  those  obligations  into  reality,  it  seemed 
to  us  indispensable  to  envisage  in  the  treaty  a  highly-developed,  cen¬ 
tralized  and  open — I  should  emphasize  “open” — system  of  interna- 
t  ional  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  nuclear  field. 

8.  Hence  we  welcome  the  promise  contained  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Roshchin,  at  our  meet¬ 
ing  on  16  February,  when  he  said : 

.  .  .  renunciation  by  the  non-nuclear  countries  of  military  forms  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  will  stimulate  the  development  of  extensive  international  co-oper¬ 
ation  in  the  field  of  scientific  research  and  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy.* 

We  believe  that  that  sentiment  has  been  expressed  by  practically  every 
delegation  in  this  Committee.  It  is  therefore  surprising  that,  the  co- 
Chairmen  did  not  find  it  possible  to  introduce  in  their  article  IV,  para¬ 
graph  2,  the  notion  of  “undertaking”  which  is  fouiid  in  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  articles.  The  Nigerian  delegation  does  not  quite  understand 
the  significance  of  the  first  sentence  of  that  paragraph,  which  says: 
“All  tne  Parties  to  the  Treaty  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  fullest 
inissil  leoxchnnge  of  scientific  and  technological  information  .  .  We 
should  have  thought  that  States  already  have  the  right  to  participate 
in  any  such  peaceful  activities  if  they  can  find  interlocutors.  Participa¬ 
tion  here  postulates  a  dialogue,  not  a  monologue. 

9.  Hence  we  fail  to  see  how  the  right  accorded  in  that  clause  to  the 
parties  who  may  want  to  ask  questions  can  lie  exercised  if  the  partici- 

*  KNIXJ/1'V.  358.  p.  12. 

*  Comment*  on  Puamuimnif,  1907,  pp.  557-558. 

*  Antr,  p.  7U. 
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pation  of  those  parties  who  will  make  the  right  meaningful  is  not 
guaranteed.  It  seems  to  us  indisputable  that  what  is  needed  in  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  is  not  a  restatement  of  every  sovereign  right  of 
States  but  a  specific  assurance  that  those  who  will  be  prohibited  by  the 
treaty  from  certain  activities  have  the  means  of  knowing  at  any  given 
moment  the  full  sacrifice  they  bre  making  in  the  interest  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  we  fail  to  secure  that  means  in  the 
treaty,  we  shall  be  committing  a  serious.  mistake  which  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  make  it  unstable.  As  Mr.  Roshchin  rightly  said  at  our  meeting 
on  16  February : 

It  cancot  be  overlooked  that  confidence  is  an  important  factor  in  respect  of  in¬ 
ternational  co-operation  in  the  exchange  of  scientific  information  in  the  nuclear 
fleK  and  in  regard  to  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  a  whole.’ 

10.  By  signing  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  non-nuclear-weapon 
Powers  would  in  a  way  be  manifesting  their  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers.  The  nuclear- weapon  Powers,  in 
their  turn,  have  a  responsibility  to  be  less  secretive  about  their  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  activities.  The  Nigerian  delegation  notes  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  that  no  mention  has  been  made  in  article  IV  about  passing  on 
information  obtained  during  research  on  nuclear  explosive  devices. 
While  a  special  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  operative  part  of  the 
treaty  would  have  been  desirable,  we  believe  that  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  2  of  article  IV  of  the  revised  drafts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  said  to  cover  the  exchange  of  such  infor¬ 
mation.  We  hope  that  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  share  this  view. 

11.  We  shall  therefore  limit  our  suggestions  for  amendment  of  that 
article  to  the  barest  minimum.  In  consonance  with  the  views  wo  have 
already  advanced,  we  suggest  that  the  first  sentence  <  f  paragraph  2  of 
article  IV  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  drafts  should  be 
amended  to  contain  a  clear  undertaking  by  all  members.  Thus  the 
words  “undertake  to  facilitate”  should  be  substituted  for  the  words 
“have  the  right  to  participate  in”.  Further  on  in  the  sentence,  the  word 
“on”  should  replace  the  word  “for”  between  “technological  informa¬ 
tion”  and  “peaceful  uses”,  to  give  the  clause  adequate  scope. 

12.  With  the  amendments  just  suggested  and  our  interpretation  of 
article  IV,  paragraph  2,  regarding  information  derived  from  research 
on  nuclear  explosions,  article  V  of  the  United  States  and  USSR  drafts 
should  lie  more  meaningful.  However,  we  share  ti.e  anxiety  of  the 
Swedish  delegation  that  the  last  sentence  of  that  article  could  give  rise 
to  apprehensions  about  the  true  intentions  of  States  entering  into  bilat¬ 
eral  agreements  to  use  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes, 
particularly  as  the  same  agreements  could  be  arrived  at  openly  through 
appropriate  international  procedures* 

13.  Indeed,  it  was  to  minimize  the  grounds  for  suspicion  l>v  parties 
to  the  trent  v  in  respect  of  inter-Statc  nuclear  activities  that  the  Nige¬ 
rian  delegation  presented  article  IVB  of  its  working  paper  of  2  No- 
vomiier  3967.  That  amendment  would  seem  to  us  to  remain  essential 
to  cover  the  provisions  of  both  articles  IV  and  V  of  the  revised  USSR 


’  p.  77. 
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and  United  States  drafts.  As  we  said  in  our  statement  in  this  Commit¬ 
tee  on  28  November  1967,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
'IAEA)  itself  has  stated  that  the  Agency  “foix  j  a  channel  for  scien¬ 
tific  co-operation,  for  exchange  of  Knowledge  and  for  co-ordination 
of  research”  in  the  nuclear  field.9 

14.  Article  IVB  of  the  Nigerian  working  paper  is  therefore  nothing 
more  than  a  reaffirmation  or  an  obligation  which  all  members  c  ■  ihic 
Committee  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  States  have  already  ac¬ 
cepted  vis-k-vis  IAEA,  to  enable  that  organization  to  carry  out  its 
functions  satisfactorily;  and  consequently  all  States  should  see  their 
way  clear  to  supporting  the  inclusion  of  that  article  in  a  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  it  n-‘°irlcl  provide  an  addi¬ 
tions  safeguard  against  suspicion  and  minimize  the  causes  of 
instability. 

15.  In  reference  to  article  VI  of  the  USSR  and  United  States 
drafts,  the  attention  of  the  Nigerian  delegation  is  drawn  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Roshchin,  in  which 
he  made  an  eloquent  case  for  nuclear  disarmament.  Mr.  Roshchin  said 
that  the  utilization  of  nuclear  weapons  would  constitute  “a  threat  to 
all  countries,  large  and  small,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear”.10  That  view 
was  firmly  supported  by  the  report  of  the  Secrotary-General  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons.1'*  As  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  the  views  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  we  would  agree 
entirely  with  what  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  said,  very 
logically,  In  the  statement  I  have  just  quoted : 

...  the  most  important  task  in  regard  to  ensuring  the  security  of  the  peoples 
is  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  unclear  war  through  the  cessation  of  the  nudear 
arms  race  and  the  complete  prohibition  and  abolition  of  such  weapons. 

16.  In  accordance  with  that  view,  a  non-proliferation  treaty  can  in 
fact  be  regarded  as  the  contribution  which  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
are  colled  upon  to  make  to  nr^lear  disarmament.  To  reciprocate  that 
gesture,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ask  that  nuclear- weapon  States  in  their 
turn  accept  a  clear-cut  undertaking  to  start  the  process  of  real  nuclear 
disarmament  at  an  early  date.  If  experience  is  any  guide,  negotiations 
towards  that  end  are  bound  to  be  seriously  compromised  if  they  are  too 
closely  tied  to  general  and  complete  disarmament.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  wholeheartedly  support  the  amendments  to  article  VI  of  the 
USSR  and  United  States  drafts  proposed  by  the  Swedish  delegation 
on  6  February.1* 

17.  I  haw  just  tried  to  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  we  are 
negotiating  is  to  facilitate  other  agreements  on  nuclear  disarmament. 
Article  VI  of  the  United  States  and  USSR  drafts  which  I  have  just 
been  discussing  prescribes  that  parties  to  the  treaty  should  take  active 
steps  to  ensure  thit  that  aim  is  realized.  In  our  view  that  is  tho  import 
of  the  United  Kingdom  amendment  to  article  VIII.1* 


•  KNtXVTV.  351,  p.  0. 

"Ault,  p.  72. 

*»  porn'm entt  t>n  Disarmomeni,  196 7,  p.  406. 
“  AKie,  pp.  41-42. 

“  Document  n  on  Disarmament,  1967,  p.  506. 
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Needless  to  say,  we  support  that  amendment  wholeheartedly.  ospo- 
cially  as  there  will  be  certain  desirable  clauses  in  the  preamble  which  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  translate  into  concrete  terms  in  the  operativo 
part  of  tho  treaty. 

18.  On  tho  other  hand,  neither  the  United  Kingdom  amendment 
nor  any  provision  of  the  revised  treaty  texts  says  anything  about  how 
the  review  conference  shall  decide  whether  or  not  it  believe  tne  purposes 
of  tli©  preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  being  realized. 
Yet,  for  the  review  conferences  to  servo  any  purpose,  they  must  have 
the  facility  to  express  the  collective  view  of  the  majority  of  the  signa¬ 
tories  on  the  application  of  the  treaty.  The  evidence  that  a  provision 
is  necessary  for  that  is  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  tho  revised  drafts 
with  regard  to  a  review  conference  after  twenty-five  years,  in  tho 
last  sentence  of  article  X. 

19.  Therefore  the  Nigerian  delegation  proposes  that  tho  following 
sentence  be  inserted  after  the  United  Kingdom  and  Swedish  amend¬ 
ments  to  article  VIII :  “The  findings  of  the  review  conferences  shall 
be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  signatory  States  present.”  My  delegation 
makes  that  proposal  because  it  believes  that  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  signatory  States  should  bo  available  to  thoso  Powers  which  alone 
can  make  the  principal  aim  of  the  treaty— nuclear  disarmament — 
realizable. 

20.  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Nigerian  delegation  that  the  existence 
of  article  X  in  the  USSR  and  United  States  drafts  is  to  some  extent 
proof  that  the  problems  of  security,  development  and  disarmament, 
raised  by  a  non-proliferation  treaty  will  not  disappear  completely 
with  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  To  that  extent  we  consider  t  hat  article 
to  be  essential.  But  we  are  not  ontirely  clear  about  the  meaning  of  tho 
first,  sentence  of  that  article.  First  of  all,  what  exactly  is  meant  by 
“extraordinary  events”?  Secondly,  what  is  meant  by  “supreme  in¬ 
terests”?  Thirdly,  should  the  whole  sentence  be  construed  as  confer¬ 
ring  the  right  to  withdraw  only  when  tho  extraordinary  events  have 
actually  jeopardized  tlm  supremo  interests  of  States?  If  so,  what 
would  he  the  purpose  of  withdrawal  ? 

21.  If,  as  we  believe,  it  is  not  the  intention  that  States  should 
practice  what,  would  amount  to  medicine  after  death,  soino  redrafting 
of  that  sentonoo  would  seem  necessary.  Are  we  to  equate  supreme  in¬ 
terests  to  national  interests,  or  is  the  article  intended  to  limit  the 
sovereign  right  of  States  to  toko  the  crucial  step  of  withdrawal  to 
defend  national  interests  other  than  that  of  national  survival?  The 
Nigerian  delegation  believes  that,  it  would  l>o  unfortunate  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  sovereign  right  of  States  to  decide  their  in¬ 
terest  would  be  fettered  by  this  treaty.  It  is  our  belief  that,  a  treaty 
freely  contracted  and  voluntarily  maintained  is  likely  to  lie  more 
dependable  than  one  which  is  sustained  through  pressure. 

22.  On  the  other  hand,  we  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  revised 
drafts  now  contain  at;  article  on  safeguards.  Wo  are  particularly 
happy  that  the  safeguards  agreements  provided  for  under  the  article 
are  to  he  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  IAEA.  This 
condition  presupposes  that,  all  such  agreements  shall  lie  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  that  Agency  and  that  all  mem 
Is'i's  of  tho  Agency  will  have  access  to  the  texts  of  the  individual  or 
collective  agreements.  Under  such  conditions,  and  given  good  will 
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on  all  sides,  the  present  article  III  should  meet  the  needs  of  non¬ 
proliferation. 

23.  Finally,  we  should  like  to  refer  to  article  IX,  paragraph  3, 
of  the  revised  arafts,  which  provides  that  the  treaty  should  enter  into 
force  after  the  nuclear- weapon  States  and  forty  others  have  ratified 
it  and  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  explanation  of  this  clause  dven  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  our  meeting  of  22  February.14  The  reasons  he 
gave  for  fixing  the  number  at  forty  were,  in  our  view,  Quite  pertinent. 

24.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us  more  important  tnat  the  treaty 
should  enter  into  force  with  a  more  substantial  support  than  has  been 
proposed.  Such  substantial  support  would  give  the  treaty  greater 
moral  power.  Furthermore,  we believe  it  would  be  undemocratic  and 
rather  discourteous  for  this  Committee  to  recai  mend  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  from  which  it  dei  ves  its  mandate,  a 
treaty  which  would  not  even  require  the  support  of  at  least  a  simple 
majority  of  its  Members.  For  those  re&sons,  I  would  propose  that  the 
number  of  signatories  required  under  article  IX,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
revised  drafts  should  be  equivalent  to  a  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations. 

25.  All  we  have  said  today  is  aimed  at  facilitating  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  a  treaty  which  will  undeniably 
place  extraordinary  responsibilities  on  non-nuclear- weapon  Powers. 
We  agree  entirely  with  the  following  statement  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  DePalma,  at  our  meeting  of  6  February : 

...  the  vast  majority  of  such  States  have  no  intention,  desire  or  indeed 
any  early  prospect  of  producing  or  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nudes  r 
explosive  devices.1* 

However,  it  should  also  be  realized  that  a  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  is  certainly  not  directed  principally  at  the 
vast  majority  of  States  which  have  no  early  prospects  of  producing 
or  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  explosive  devices;  it,  is  di¬ 
rected  principally  at  those  which  are  already,  or  will  soon  be,  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

26.  Furthermore,  we  should  like  to  warn  that  the  economic  sacri¬ 
fices  of  which  the  Secretary-General's  report,  speaks  could  never  con¬ 
stitute  the  principal  disincentive  for  those  who,  because  of  what  this 
Committee  fails  to  do,  decide  that  they  would  need  nuclear  weapons  or 
nuclear  oxplosive  devices  to  defend  their  political  or  economic  interests 
respectively.1*  In  fact,  many  of  the  so-called  less-developed  countries 
today  are  already  spending  much  more  on  their  national  defence  than 
the  1 170  million  which  the  Secretary -Gene ml’s  report  says  would  be 
needed  annually  to  build  up  a  modest  nuclear  armoury  over  ten  years. 
We  must  realize  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  point  to  the  advantages  oi 
comparative  cost  which  may  be  derived  from  using  explosive  devices  to 
l>e  provided  cheaply  by  the  nuclear- weapon  States.’7  Students  of  the 
theories  of  economic  development  know  that  Ricardo's  law  has  never 
solved  all  the  problems  of  a  balanced  national  development.  Indeed, 
even  the  earlier  physiocrats  recognized  that  for  certain  reasons-  -for 

H  Ante,  |»)>.  10S  10W. 

’*  Antr.  |)  37. 
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example,  national  security— the  State  should  ignore  the  superficial 
advantages  of  comparative  costs. 

27.  Tne  Nigerian  delegation  is  fully  convinced  that  the  decision 
not  to  produce  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
signatories  to  the  treaty  can  be  maintained  only  if  the  treaty  ushers 
in  an  era  of  open  and  intensive  international  co-operation,  based  on 
confidence,  in  the  use  of  the  atom  for  the  economic  and  technological 
development  of  all  countries.  That  era  cannot  be  sustained  by  unilat¬ 
eral  declarations  of  intention;  it  will  need  firm  obligations,  some  of 
which  have  been  given  in  the  revised  United  States  and  USSR  drafts, 
so  that  the  co-operation  of  which  we  speak  will  be  removed  from  the 
realm  of  charity  to  that  of  mutual  assistance  to  save  man  from  himself. 

28.  I  should  be  grateful  if  the  working  paper  containing  the 
amendments  proposed  today  by  the  Nigerian  delegation  could  be 
circulated  as  an  official  document  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament.1* 


Nigerian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Additions  and 
Amendments  for  Inclusion  in  the  Draft  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty,  February  28,  1968  1 

Article  IV 

The  words  “undertake  to  facilitate”  should  be  substituted  for  the 
words  “have  the  right  to  participate  in”.  Further  down  the  sentence, 
the  word  “on”  should  replace  the  word  “for”,  between  “technological 
information”  and  “peaceful  uses”. 

Article  V 

Paragraph  2  Insert  as  paragraph  2 : 

“Each  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  communicate  annually 
to  tiie  IAEA,  full  information  on  thf  nature,  extent  and  results  of  its 
co-operation  with  any  other  Party  or  group  of  Parties,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Reports  so 
received  by  the  IAEA  shall  be  circulated  by  the  Agency  to  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty”. 

Article  VIII 

ParaGraph  4  Insert  after  the  amendments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Sweden : 

“The  findings  of  the  review  conferences  shall  be  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  signatory  st  ates  present.”  * 


”  Infra. 

*  KNIMV220.  Fob.  28.  11X18.  Tlio  draft  treaty  appeara  ante,  pp.  1-6. 

*  Tin*  Swedish  amendment  apjienr*  ante,  pp.  41-42.  For  the  British  amend¬ 
ment.  ace  Document*  on  Dtiarmamcnt,  1967,  p.  51 KV 
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Report  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Amendment  to  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
February  29,  1968  1 * 3 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Arms  0ontr<3  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,8  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations,  having  consid¬ 
ered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  bdl  do  pass. 

Committee  Action 

The  President  sent  to  Congress  on  January  24, 1968,  a  communica¬ 
tion  requesting  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  for  three  years  and  the  authorization  of  the 
necessary  appropriations.8  A  draft  amendment,  providing  $33  million 
for  the  3  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971,  was  also  submitted  by  the 
Executive. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations  was 
introduced  by  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  January  30,  1968.  Identical  bills  were  introduced 
also  by  Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher 4 *  and  Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser.0 
All  these  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Beginning  on  February  1?  1968,  the  committee  held  seven  hearings, 
five  of  which  were  open.  Witnesses  included  Hon.  William  C.  Foster, 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  the  Deputy 
Director  of  th'.  Agency,  Hon.  Adrian  S.  Fisher;  two  Members  of 
Congress,  Hon.  Paul  Findley  and  Hon.  Craig  Hosmer;  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Hon.  Lewis  L.  Strauss; 
Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  UTS.  Army  (retired) ;  and  Hon.  John  J. 
McCloy.  The  committee  also  heard  testimony  from  Dr.  James  D. 
Atkinson,  professor  of  government,  Georgetown  University;  Dr. 
James  McBride,  Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  Studies ;  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hicks,  J r.,  executive  secretary  of  the  Liberty  Lobby. 

On  February  27,  1968,  the  committee  met  to  consider  the  bill?  H.R. 
14940,  for  amendment  and  ordered  it  favorably  reported  without 
amendment. 

Purpose  of  Legislation 

II.R.  14940  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $33  million  to  financo  the 
operation  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  a  3-year 
period.  Although  no  allocation  to  specific  years  is  specified,  the  Agency 
has  programed  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $12  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $1 1  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 


1  H.  Kept,  1140,  00th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  1-13. 

‘The  bill  was  H.IL  14040.  For  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  ns 
amended,  aee  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  482-400 ;  ibid.,  1963,  pp.  022- 
023;  ibid.,  1965,  p.  200. 

3  Ante,  pp.  17-10. 

*  n.R.  14011. 

•  II.ll  14042. 
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The  previous  authorization  in  1.965  was  $30  million  for  the  3  fiscal 
years  1966, 1967,  and  1968. 

Except  for  the  authorization  of  funds,  the  bill  makes  no  change  in 
the  existing  authority  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Agency’s  Functions 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  an  independent 
agency  which  provides  recommendations  ana  advice  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  'fficials  of  the  executive  branch  on 
matters  relating  to  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

An  important  aspect  of  its  operations  relates  to  servicing  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with 
other  nations  dealing  with  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

In  order  to  perform  these  functions,  the  Agency  must  have  the 
capacity  to  provide  essential  scientific,  military,  psychological  and 
technological  information. 

Since  1961,  when  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  began 
operations,  the  Agency  has  participated  in  more  than  500  formal  inter¬ 
national  meetings  on  arms  control  and  disarmament.  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  such  negotiations  is  a  full-time  operation  requiring  a  staff 
of  specialists. 

Financial  Requirements 

The  Agency  is  requesting  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1 969,  of  which 
$4,682,000  is  to  finance  its  program  operations  and  $5,318,000  is  for 
external  research,  including  field  tests. 

Emphasis  on  research  is  specified  by  statute  (Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act,  sec.  31).  The  following  research  areas  are 
enumerated : 

(a)  the  detection,  identification,  inspection,  monitoring,  limitation, 
reduction,  control,  and  elimination  of  armed  forces  and  armaments, 
including  thermonuclear,  nuclear,  missile,  conventional,  bacteriologi¬ 
cal,  chemical,  and  radiological  weapons ; 

(b)  tho  techniques  and  systems  of  detecting,  identifying,  inspecting, 
and  monitoring  of  tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear,  and  other  weapons; 

(c)  tho  analysis  of  national  budgets,  levels  of  industrial  production, 
ana  economic  indicators  to  determine  the  amounts  spent  oy  various 
countries  for  armaments; 

(d)  the  control,  reduction,  and  elimination  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments  in  space,  in  areas  on  and  beneath  the  earth’s  surface,  and  in 
underwater  regions; 

(e)  the  structure  and  operation  of  international  control  and  other 
organizations  useful  for  arms  control  and  disarmament; 

(f)  the  training  of  scientists,  technicians,  and  other  personnel  for 
manning  the  control  systems  which  may  be  created  by  international 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements ; 

(g)  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  the  danger  of  war  resulting 
from  accident,  miscalculation,  or  possible  surprise  attack,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  improvements  in  the  methods  of  communications 
lietween  nations; 
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(h)  the  economic  and  political  consequences  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament,  including  the  problems  of  readjustment  arising  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  reallocation  of  national  resources ; 

(i)  the  aims  control  and  disarmament  implications  of  foreign  and 
national  security  policies  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  such  policies  for  the  achievement 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament ; 

(j)  the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  implications  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  proposals  with  a  view  to  a  oetter  unlerstand- 
ing  of  the  effect  of  such  proposals  upon  national  security  and  foreign 
policy; 

(k)  methods  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  during  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  arms  control  and  disarmament ; 

(l)  the  scientific,  economic,  political,  legal,  social,  psychological, 
military,  and  technological  factors  related  to  the  prevention  of  war 
with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  how  the  basic  structure  of  a 
lasting  peace  may  be  established. 

The  use  of  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  funds  during 
recent  years  and  as  planned  for  the  fiscal  years  1969, 1970,  and  1971  is 
as  follows : 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1060« 

19701 

1971» 

Appropriation . 

Program  operations.. . 
External  research . 

$10,000,000 

3,928,000 

5,809,000 

$9,000,000 

4,010,000 

4,765,000 

$9,000,000 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

$10,000,000 

4,682,000 

5,318,000 

$12,000,007) 

5,446,000 

8,  554,090 

$11,000,000 

5,673,000 

6,427,000 

i  Estimated. 


Three- Year  Authorization 

The  previous  authorization  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  enacted  in  1965,  was  for  three  years.  All  previous  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  Agency  have  been  for  more  than  one  year. 

Congressional  control  is,  of  course,  assured  because  annual  appro¬ 
priations  are  required. 

There  is  a  danger  that,  foreign  nations  would  interpret  an  authori¬ 
zation  for  only  one  year  as  an  indication  that  U.S.  support  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament  was  in  doubt. 

In  addition,  since  tho  Agency  is  small  and  limited  in  the  scope  of  its 
operations,  the  quality  and  morale  of  its  personnel  is  adversely  affected 
it  its  continued  existence  appears  to  be  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Relation  or  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Research  to  That  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  of 

the  Atomic  Eneroy  Commission 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commit*  ;un 
engage  in  extensive  research  relating  to  military  weapons,  including 
their  detection. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  significant  problems  of  nrms  control  and 
disarmament  requiring  research  which  are  not  of  direct  concern  to  the 
Defense  Department  or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  even  in 
certain  areas  where  they  are  engaged  in  research,  it  is  necessary  for 
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the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  conduct  research 
specifically  related  to  its  own  requirements. 

For  example,  although  the  detection  of  the  existence  and  location 
of  weapons  m  the  hands  of  other  nations  is  a  major  responsibility  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  of  the  intelligence  community,  such 
detection  makes  extensive  use  of  covert  techniques. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  found  it  necessary 
to  conduct  research  as  to  the  most  effective  techniques  to  be  employed 
in  detecting  such  weapons  when  open  inspection  is  permitted. 

Coordination 

The  executive  branch  has  given  a  high  priority  to  the  establisliment 
of  effective  procedures  to  assure  that  the  interests  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  most  directly  concerned  with  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  are  represented  and  coordinated,  and  that  duplication  of  research 
is  avoided. 

Policy  recommendations  are  made  to  the  President  by  the  Agency’s 
Director  through  the  “Committee  of  Principals”  whose  members  in 
addition  to  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
are  the  highest  ranking  officials  of  each  interested  Government 
agency— the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the  Special  Assistants  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  ana  for  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  Director  cf  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Although  there  may  be  instances  in  which  some  duplication  of  re¬ 
search  operations  still  exists,  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the  interested 
executive  agencies  are  aware  of  what  each  is  doing  and  have  approved 
the  allocation  of  research  projects  among  them. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Bill,  as  Reported 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  ns  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Section  49(a)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 

(22  U.S.C.  2589(a)) 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  49.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out.  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000,  and  for  three  fiscal  yea  re  1966  through  1968,  the  sum 
of  $30,000,000.  and  for  the  three  fisml  year*  1969  through  1971 ,  the  sum, 
of  $33X>00>000,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Ad. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 

We  have  serious  reservations  about  the  desirability  of  a  3-year 
authorization  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  as 
well  as  the  range  of  its  research  activities.  We  believe  that  each 
Congress  should  have  at  least  one  hard  look  at  the  Agency  and  its 
operations.  J 

In  our  Government,  legislative  oversight  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  responsibilities  of  the  Congress.  We  regret  that  the  Agency 
has  not  come  under  closer  scrutiny  by  our  committee.  Whether  the 
fault  is  that  of  the  committee  or  the  Agency  is  not  the  issue.  The  fact 
is  that  we  on  the  committee  have  not  kept  abreast  of  the  Agency’s 
operations.  That  explains  why  hearings  that  were  scheduled  to  last 
1  or  2  days  were  extended  to  permit  the  committee  to  hear  the  views 
of  other  than  executive  witnesses.  Their  analysis  of  the  Agency  and 
its  work  provided  the  committee  with  insights  that  were  not  other¬ 
wise  available. 

.  There  is  another  danger  in  the  perfunctory  congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  the  Agency.  It  encourages  the  dangerous  belief  that 
negotiation  of  arms  control  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  fool¬ 
proof  step  to  world  peace.  History  shows  that  treaties  with  Communist 
governments  are  paper  promises  with  which  they  will  comply  only  so 
long  as  they  serve  their  purposes.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  officials 
in  the  Agency  we  believe  that  they  have  convinced  themselves  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Soviets.  The  time  for  Congress  to  scrutinize  the 
work  of  the  Agencv  is  during  the  preparatory  steps  in  negotiations— 
not  after  a  treaty  has  been  drafted.  Only  in  that  way  can  Congress 
make  known  its  views  before  it  becomes  embarrassing  to  change  final 
treaty  drafts.  This  points  up  the  necessity  for  more  frequent  meetings 
between  the  committee  and  Agency  officials. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  Agency  last  appeared  to  request  an 
authorization,  many  members  of  the  committee  were  disturbed  about 
some  of  the  external  research  projects  funded  by  the  Agency.  A  review 
of  these  projects  this  year  also  is  a  basis  for  misgivings.  We  mention 
only  a  few:  a  study  of  peacekeeping  operations  m  the  Congo  ($100,- 
404) ;  a  still  uncompleted  study  of  the  fiscal  and  financial  systems  in 
Eastern  Europe  ($196,200  to  date) ;  and  a  study  of  the  social  and  psy¬ 
chological  aspects  of  verification,  inspection,  and  international  assur¬ 
ance  ($63,500).  During  the  next  3  years  the  Agency  notes  that  “trial 
arms  control  measures  appropriate  to  the  Chinese  cultural  and  histori¬ 
cal  background  will  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  data  developed.” 
Are  these  studies  immediately  relevant  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Agency  I  Do  they  serve  as  a  basis  for  furthering  U.S.  policy  ?  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  have  available,  or  can  readily  secure,  the  basic  materials 
necessary  to  do  these  studies— if  they  must  be  done.  The  former 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Honorable  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  brought  out  another  point  when  ho  suggested  to  tlio  committee 
that  “it  might  lie  useful  for  the  committee  to  inquire  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  how  much  of  such  research  overlaps  the  statutory 
area  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission  and  the  degree  of  dupli¬ 
cation,  if  any,  which  therefore  occurs.”*  More  than  a  third  of  the 


*  Arm*  Control  and  Dltarmament  Act  Amendment t,  t9C3:  Rearing*  Refore  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*,  Route  of  Reiiretentativc *,  Ninetieth  ('onorr/t* 
Second  S<**ion,  p.  lfJO. 
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Agency's  funds  havo  been,  or  are  planned  to  be,  used  for  external 
research.  The  Agency  should  not  be  the  vehicle  to  finance  research 
that  may  intrigue  the  researcher,  but  that  either  duplicates  the  work 
of  other  agencies  or  contributes  little,  or  nothing,  in  advancing 
national  security. 


E.  Boss  Adair. 

E.  Y.  Berry. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

Paul  Findley. 

John  Buchanan. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

ADDITIONAL  VIEWS T 

The  principal  accomplishment  of  ACDA  since  its  authorization  was 
renewed  3  years  ago  has  been — as  testimony  clearly  showed — the  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  draft  treaty  to  prevent  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  cosponsors- -the  United  States  and  the  Soviets — have  now  laid 
the  draft  before  the  18-nation  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva.* 

It  is  therefore  fitting  and  proper  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  the  nuclear  proliferation  treaty  in  connection  with  the 
ACDA  authorization  bill  now  before  us. 

Like  Eliot  Ness  and  Capone  Gang  Teaming  Up  To  Police  Chicago 

The  prospect  of  the  United  States  entering  into  a  pact  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  share  the  worldwide  job  of  nuclear  policing  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shocker. 

After  all,  the  Soviet  is  the  principal  supplier  of  weapons  to  our 
enemy  in  Vietnam  and  is,  therefore,  fighting  a  war  by  proxy  against 
the  United  States. 

For  the  United  States,  under  these  circumstances,  to  team  up  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  attempt  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  from  getting 
nuclear  weapons — a  new  Washington-Moscow  Axis  for  world  polic¬ 
ing— is  like  Eliot  Ness  joining  up  with  the  Capone  mob  to  police 
Chicago. 

The  basic  draft  treaty  to  effect  this  arrangement  therefore  deserves 
critical  examination. 

Presumably  the  treaty,  if  the  other  members  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference  agree  to  it,  will  lie  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  and 
in  turn  will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  by  the  President. 
If  we  in  the  House  wait  until  the  treaty  is  initialed  and  presented  to 
the  Senate,  we  will  be  excluded  from  affecting  its  content  At  the  same 
time  once  tho  prestige  of  the  President  is  committed  formally  to  a 
particular  draft  then  tho  Senate  will  be  under  pressure  to  protect  the 
President’s  position. 

Whatever  influence  or  control  the  House  wants  to  exercise  over  the 
Genova  negotiations  must  be  exerted  in  tho  framework  of  this  bill. 


’  Tue  additional  views  were  submitted  by  ConKrv.sxman  Findley. 
•  Anlr,  |»|k.  l-tt. 
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Certainly  it  is  entirely  proper  for  the  House  to  influence  what  may 
be  in  a  treaty  through  the  authorization  process.  This  tradition 
stretches  back  to  early  days  of  the  Republic  when  the  House  failed 
to  vote  funds  to  implement  the  Jay  Treaty. 

Proposed  Treaty  Threatens  United  States  Security 

In  my  judgment,  the  draft  treaty  which  has  been  proposed  is  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  seeds  for  the  final  disruption  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  will 
lead  to  involving  the  United  States  in  dangerously  vague  guarantees 
of  the  security  of  almost  every  non-Communist  country  in  the  world, 
regardless  of  relative  importance  of  each  to  our  security.  It  may  set 
the  stage  for  another  German-Soviet  Rapallo.  Since  neither  France 
nor  Chma  will  sign  the  treaty,  their  own  influence  will  increase  enor¬ 
mously  because  of  their  ability  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  those 
countries  who  need  or  desire  them  but  cannot  obtain  them  from  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  preventative  of  nuclear  pro¬ 
liferation  this  treaty  has  as  little  substance  as  the  Emperor’s  non¬ 
existent  new  clothes. 

This  treaty  does  not  strengthen  peace)  it  weakens  it.  In  our  zeal  to 
reach  a  dubious  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  turned  our 
backs  on  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  at 
the  same  time  have  seriously  damaged  the  prospects  for  peaceful  use 
of  nuclear  energy. 


Arguments  Against  the  Treaty 

The  draft  treaty  (attached  hereto  as  a  part  of  my  views)  is  ambig¬ 
uous  and  uncertain  m  many  respects,  especially  the  inspection  clause. 
The  treaty  as  now  written  is  susceptible  to  these  criticisms. 

1.  It  will  weaken  and  may  completely  destroy  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance.  A  treaty  denying  tne  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  our  other  NATO  allies  an  adequate  deterrent  in  the  future  while 
U.S.  troops  stationed  in  Europe  are  cut  back  is  bound  to  raise  questions 
regarding  the  sincerity  of  our  commitment.  Compared  with  our  six 
divisions  in  Germany — which  will  be  reduced  even  further  through 
“deployment”  to  the  United  States — it  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  as  many  as  twenty -two  divisions  in  East  Germany. 
Because  of  Soviet  superiority  in  many  aspects  of  weapon  development 
and  a  larger  standing  army,  nuclear  defenses  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  Western  Europe  for  deterrent  purposes. 

2.  It  will  have  an  undesirable  effect  on  Germany.  Bonn  is  in  a 
special  situation.  At  the  forward  position  in  Europe  it  bears  a  heavy 
risk  and  burden  in  Europe’s  defense,  yet  is  subjected  to  special  re¬ 
strictions  concerning  nuclear  arms  winch  wore  imposed  in  tho  early 
postwar  years.  To  deny  Germany  an  influence  in  nuclear  strutegy  by 
preempting  the  NATO  option — as  would  bo  the  case  in  the  draft 
treaty-may  ultimately  result  in  Germany  being  neutralized  and 
malleable  to  Soviet  interests  because  of  her  exposed  and  vulnerable 
position. 

8.  It  will  not  prevent  the  spread  of  mu  Ivor  weapons.  Nations  fol¬ 
low  tho  course  which  they  deem  in  tlmir  national  interest  and  will 
:ur  no  it 
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manufacture  or  decide  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  nonproliferation  treaty.  The  agreement  on  this  treaty 
will  not  in  and  of  itself  directly  or  indirectly  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

4.  It  has  no  explicit  inspection  provisions.  The  inspection  clause  in 
the  proposed  treaty  is  nothing  but  an  agreement  to  agree.  This  obvi¬ 
ously  has  no  binding  effect  in  international  law.  There  is  no  compulsion 
to  agree  on  inspection  procedures.  To  approve  a  treaty  such  as  has  been 
submitted  without  knowing  what  inspection  features  may  be  ulti¬ 
mately  specified  is  inviting  tne  creation  of  a  dangerous  illusion. 

5.  It  may  restrict  peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  The  draft  treaty  outlaws  any  “nuclear  explosive  device” 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  detonated  for  peaceful  or  military  purposes. 
A  number  of  respected  nuclear  scientists  believe  the  development  of 
“plowshare”  depends  upon  peaceful  atomic  explosives.  Proposals  have 
been  advanced,  for  example,  for  atomic  explosions  for  such  massive 
excavation  jobs  as  creating  a  new  canal  supplemental  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  instance,  that  the  world’s  supply  of 
natural  gas  can  be  doubled  by  nuclear  fracturing  of  impervious  gas 
formations. 

6.  It  would  require  the  nonnuclear  nations  to  sacrifice  a  nuclear 
weapon  capability  which  might  someday  be  imperative  for  their  self 
defense  without  placing  any  count erb afancing  limitation  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  nuclear  powers.  The  treaty 
in  thfc  respect  has  been  criticized  by  Italy,  Brazil,  and  Rumania.  The 
very  act  of  signing  a  nonproliferation  treaty  assumes  significance  even 
though  the  treaty  does  not  change  an  existing  de  facto  situation.  The 
act  can  be  interpreted  as  one  of  signing  away  future  national  security, 
in  an  age  when  balance-of-power  politics  still  prevails,  when  nuclear 
weapons  still  appear  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  security,  when  regional 
or  international  security  organizations  are  far  from  being  capable  of 
taking  over  national  responsibilities  for  defense,  and  when  alliances 
do  not  appear  to  be  guaranteed  for  all  time,  if  at  all.  This  treaty  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  national  sovereignty  without  providing  any  sub¬ 
stitute  organization  principle  or  any  meaningful  security  guarantee. 

7.  It  will  weaken  the  relative  military  position  of  the  united  States. 
This  treaty  will  impede  the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
defense  system  to  protect  countries  such  as  Thailand  from  Communist 
aggression  since  a  successful  anti-ballistic-missile  system  requires 
nuclear  warheads.  In  the  future,  countries  such  as  Israel,  Japan, 
India,  and  European  allies  may  want  to  build  such  a  defense  system, 
but  the  nonproliferation  treaty  would  prevent  the  United  States  from 
assisting  them.  The  treaty  will  require  the  United  State®  to  accept 
new  commitments  u-  help  defend  the  states  which  forgo  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nuclear  weapons 8  or  else  leave  these  nations  to  face  nuolear 
blackmail.  Nonnuclear  nations  may  demand  U.S.  nuclear  guarantees 


*  On  October  18, 1804,  the  President  said,  “The  nations  that  do  not  seek  national 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  sure  that,  if  they  need  our  strong  support  against  some 
threat  of  nuclear  blackmail,  then  they  will  have  it,"  Document »  on  Disarmament, 
im,  P*  468,  The  precise  meaning  of  "strong  support"  has  never  been  spelled  out 
Since  the  President's  position  is  couched  in  sufficiently  ambiguous  terms  not  to 
disturb  anyone,  we  should  not  expect  It  to  have  a  measurable  effect  or  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  governments  which  possess  the  ability  to  develop  nuclear  weapon*  or  on 
those  which  can  use  them.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
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or  some  other  form  of  protection  against  an  attack  returning  nuclear 
defenses.  Such  commitments  may  overextend  the  United  States 
whereas  if  nations  could  acquire  their  own  nuclear  weapons  or  par¬ 
ticipate  in  regional  systems,  we  would  be  relieved  of  responsibility. 

8.  It  will  oe  a  gain  for  the  Soviet  Union  for  these  reasons — 

It  will  effectively  keep  Germany  from  participating  in  a  nuclear 
defense  either  through  a  NATO-owned  ABM  system  or  a  control  or 
policy  influence  in  nuclear  strategy  development. 

It  will  aggravate  differences  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance  among 
Home,  Bonn,  Paris,  and  Washington  and  weaken,  perhaps  destroy 
NATO,  the  destruction  of  which  is  a  prime  Soviet  foreign  policy 
objective. 

China’s  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  will  further  isolate  her  from  the 
world  community  and  in  particular  the  Communist  movement. 

It  will  help  the  Soviets  keep  Eastern  European  countries  perma¬ 
nently  in  line  (the  Soviets  might  have  thought  twice  about  intervening 
in  Hungary  in  1956  if  the  Nagy  government  had  possession  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons) . 

An  amendment  which  I  offered  in  committee  and  intend  to  offer 
on  tli9  floor  would  remove  some  of  the  most  substantial  and  signifi¬ 
cant  defects  in  this  treaty.  My  amendment  would  reassert  the  official 
U.S.  negotiating  position  on  the  treaty  which  was  maintained  con¬ 
sistently  bv  three  Presidents  until  October  1966.  Prior  to  that  date 
the  United  States  insisted  at  Geneva  thab  the  treaty  must  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  NATO  option,  that  is  to  say,  some  form  of  nuclear  sharing 
arrangement  within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Since 
that  time  the  United  States  modified  its  position.  When  I  asked  Mr. 
Fisher  of  the  ACDA  what  had  happened  since  October  1966  to  cause 
a  change  in  the  U.S.  position  he  stated,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that 
the  ACDA  was  convinced  Congress  would  not  amend  the  McMahon 
Act  which  he  asserted  prevented  such  a  transfer.  Another  reason  he 
gave  was  that  the  Administration  had  concluded  that  no  such  arrange¬ 
ment  could,  as  a  practical  matter,  be  agreed  upon.10  As  for  the  first 
explanation,  it  is  highly  debatable  whether  the  McMahon  Act  pre¬ 
cludes  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  NATO  defenses. 

In  any  event,  laws  are  subject  to  review  and  revision  in  light  of 
changed  conditions.  Treaties  ordinarily  are  much  more  difficult  to 
change  than  laws. 


t.lie  President  speaks  of  “strong  support,"  the  Chinese  Communists  us©  the 
equivalent  expression  which  means  “Ann  support"  when  describing  their  assist* 
ance  to  "peace-loving  countries"  threatened  by  “U.S.  Imperialism."  But  the 
Chinese  do  not  mean  "Arm  support"  to  mean  anything  more  sped  tie  than  mmal 
support.  If  tbo  Chinese  hav©  the  same  conception  of  "strong  support"  in  the 
President's  statement  of  October  18, 1064,  that  they  place  on  their  own  expressions 
of  "Arm  supi>ort,“  then  our  guarantee  meana  absolutely  nothing  In  the  sense  of 
deterreuce.  8ee  How  Communist  China  Negotiate •  by  Arthur  Lall,  former  Indian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  p.  24.  The  n<  nuclear  nations  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  so  much  In  defense  as  in  deterrence.  To  be  really  doi*eudable  and  effective, 
a  U.S.  guarantee  must  be  automat*?  to  have  value.  Nations  are  not  interested 
in  accepting  a  Hiroshima  ou  their  soli  as  the  condition  precedent  to  U.S.  defense. 
[  Footnote  in  original.  1 

w  See  Ami  Control  and  Disarmament  Acf  Amendments,  IMS:  Hearings  Refare 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives.  Ninetieth  Congress, 
Second  Session .  on  H.R.  a  Rill  To  Amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Act,  as  Amended,  in  Order  To  Extend  the  Authorization  for  Appropria¬ 
tions,  p.  177. 
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As  for  the  argument  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  this  line 
of  argument  confuses  symbols  for  reality.  It  makes  no  sense  to  lock 
potentially  useful  doors  permanently  simply  because  their  future  use 
may  seem  remote  or  even  uncertain. 

Presumably  for  highly  symbolic  reasons  we  refuse  to  recognize 
Soviet  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  Republics.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  other  arrangements  in  the  future  nor  does  it  lessen 
the  symbolic  value  of  keeping  the  option  alive. 

At  a  time  when  the  NATO  alliance  is  heaviJj*  burdened  with  many 
unsolved  problems  it  surely  seems  undesirable  summarily  to  inform 
our  allies  that  there  is  henceforth  no  possibility  of  the  NATO  option 
being  utilized. 

My  amendment,  which  I  will  offer  on  the  House  floor  is  as  follows : 

Provided ,  That  no  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  spent  for 
salaries  or  other  expenses  connected  with  preparing,  advancing  or 
negotiating  proposals  which  preclude  the  provision  of  nuclear  mate¬ 
rials  for  purely  defensive  purposes  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organizations. 

Its  adoption  hopefully  would  cause  the  United  States  to  insist  that 
the  draft  treaty  be  revised  to  include  the  NATO  option.  That  would 
make  the  treaty  far  less  objectionable  freun  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
security  and  that  of  our  allies. 

The  concept  of  nuclear  sharing  with  regional  defense  alliances  was 
firmly  and  consistently  upheld  by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
and  until  1966  by  President  Johnson.  Nothing  has  changed  since  1966 
to  alter  the  basic  soundness  of  this  concept. 

Certainly  we  should  not  bargain  away  interests  of  our  friends  and 
allies  to  get  a  world-policing  deal  w  i  til  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let’s  not  team  up  with  the  Capone  gang  to  the  disadvantage  of 
peaceable,  freedom-loving  members  of  the  community. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  5,  1968  1 

2.  We  are  now  fast  approaching  the  end  of  our  deliberations  in 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  on  the  draft  non- 

?rolife ration  treaty,  and  it  is  rather  late  to  mnke  further  comments. 
Iowover,  before  it  is  too  late,  I  wisli  to  Jake  the  floor  once  more  in  order 
to  state  our  views  on  some  of  the  points  that  have  been  raised  by  other 
delegat  ions  since  I  last  addressed  the  Committee  at  our  364th  meeting.3 
Naturally  I  will  concentrate  on  suggestions  and  comments  made  in 
reference  to  the  amendments  that  were  submitted  by  my  delegation 
in  documents  ENDC/2ir,  ■  and  EN DC/216.4 


1  KXI>0/PV.37.*i.  pp.  4  10. 
*  .4w/f,  pp.  57-Crl. 

'.4  ft/c.  pp.  41-rj. 
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3.  All  delegations  are  v  ow  beginning  to  have  a  rather  clear  picture 
ol’  the  positions  of  other  delegations  in  regard  to  the  draft  texts  sub¬ 
mitted  Dy  the  delegations  of  tne  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
on  18  January.8  That  is  of  great  importance  as  we  aro  now  entering 
the  last  phase  of  tlr.  Committee’s  long  labours  on  the  non-proliferation 
issue :  the  transmittal  of  the  resulting  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly 
as  expressed  in  resolution  2346  A  (XXII).8 

4.  We  understand  that  the  draft  treaty  text  to  accompany  this  re¬ 
port  will  be  on  the  authority  and  under  the  signature  of  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  the  text,  our  two  co-Chairmen.  We  are,  of  course,  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  seeing  the  once  more  revised  treaty  language  which  they 
will  recommend,  hoping  that  it  will  incorporate  the  gist  of  our  amend¬ 
ments  and  expressed  desires.  However,  as  several  delegations  have 
indicated  before  me,  our  final  attitude  to  the  text  can,  of  course,  only 
be  crystallized  during  the  forthcoming  deliberations  in  the  United 
Nations. 

5.  In  the  first  series  of  amendments  put  forward  by  my  delegation 
and  introduced  by  me  at  our  363rd  meeting,  we  suggested  an  additional 
paragraph  in  the  preamble  of  the  draft  treaty  referring  to  the  urgency 
of  concluding  a  comprehensive  test  ban ;  further,  a  strengthening  of  the 
wording  of  article  YI  on  negotiations  for  further  disarmament  meas¬ 
ures:  and,  finally,  an  additional  sentence  in  paragraph  3  of  article 
VIII  explicitly  providing  for  a  possibility  of  periodic  review 
conference  every  five  years/ 

6.  The  Swedish  delegation  has  been  much  gratified  by  the  support 
given  to  those  various  amendments  by  other  delegations  during  the 
past  wcek'j.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  heard  no  dissenting  voice  in 
regard  to  that  set  of  amendments,  contained  in  document  ENDC/215. 
Therefore  I  suggest  that  it  is  correct  to  assume  that  they  have  gained 
wide  support  and  that  they  will  find  their  place  in  the  treaty  text  as 
revised  by  the  co-Chairmen,  to  be  annexed  to  our  report  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

7.  Some  changes  in  the  language  of  our  amendments  both  to  article 
VI  and  to  paragraph  3  of  article  VIII  were  suggested  by  the  United 
Kingdom  delegation  at  the  369th  meeting.8  We  have  studied  those 
changes  of  wording  with  care  and  wish  to  state  that  we  gladly  accept 
them.  They  do  seem  to  us  in  both  cases  to  bo  improvements  to  our 
texts. 

8.  We  are  also  happy  to  note  that  the  United  Kingdom  delegation 
on  the  same  occasion  formally  reintroduced  in  document  ENDO/203/ 
Rev.l,  its  earlier  amendment  to  paragraph  3  of  article  VIII,8  in  which 
I  strongly  supported  in  my  intervention  at  the  363rd  meeting.  We  have 
noted  that  that,  amendment  has  gained  wide  support  in  the  Committee 
and  therefore  we  trust  it  will  likewise  he  included  in  tho  revised  draft 
text  of  tho  treaty.  We  should  have  nothing  against  accepting  the 
version  of  that  same  paragraph  submitted  by  Italy  10  if  it  were  to 
meet,  with  general  approval. 


*  Ante,  m>.  1-0. 

4  Documents  on  Ditarmaim-nt,  /<l 67,  |>ik.  732-7:iS. 
’  Ant?,  ih>.  43-40. 

• Ante ,  m»,  101-1  on. 

4  Document*  on  Disarmament.  I'Jtll.  p.  WVi. 
"‘Ante,  i».  02. 
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9.  In  our  second  series  of  amendments  we  suggested  some  mhior 
changes  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  the  preamble  as  well  as  in  article 
V — both  related  to  the  subject  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes.  These  amendments  have  not,  it  would  seem,  been  as  widely 
accepted  as  the  previous  set;  some  replies  may  still  be  forthcoming. 
Perhaps  they  have  not  been  so  well  understood  or  judged  to  be  as 
important  as  we  are  convinced  they  are  and  even  mere  will  prove  to 
become,  despite  the  fact  that  I  argued  their  case  at  some  length  in  my 
statement  at  our  364th  meeting. 

10.  Our  objections  to  the  present  wording  of  article  V  derive  from 
three  serious  considerations:  first,  that  a  future  comprehensive  test- 
ban  treaty  must  not  be  hampered  by  any  wording  in  this  treaty;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  possibility  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  arrangements 
between  a  nuclear- weapon  State  and  a  non-nuclear- weapon  State  for 
the  purpose  of  nuclear  explosions  should  be  eliminated,  as  such 
arrangements  might  give  rise  to  suspicion ;  and  thirdly,  that  potential 
benefits  from  peaceful  explosions  must  be  shared  by  all  countries  and 
should  not  accrue  predominantly  to  nuclear- weapon  countries. 

11.  On  the  first  score,  our  basic  view  has  met  with  considerable  ap¬ 
proval.  All  delegations  that  have  spoken  on  the  subject  seem  to  agree 
that  the  contents  of  article  V  must  not  prejudice  or  prejudge  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty.  However,  if  my  fellow 
representatives  and,  more  specifically,  the  co-Chairmen  would  once 
again  study  the  rules  in  article  VIII  lettering  the  procedures  for  hav¬ 
ing  amendments  to  the  present  treaty  approved,  everyone  would,  I 
believe,  be  eager,  in  view  of  th9  very  cumbersome  nature  of  such  an 
undertaking,  to  rid  the  present  treaty  text  of  any  wording  that  would 
need  reformulation  when  the  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  is  agreed 
upon.  The  further  fact  that  all  countries  that  are  defined  as  nuclear- 
weapon  States  and  might  at  the  time  of  such  amendment  be  parties  to 
this  treaty  have  a  veto  right  makes  it  still  more  imperative  that  we 
be  circumspect.  There  does  exist  a  connexion  between  the  formal 
aspect — that  of  safeguarding  the  future  test-ban  treaty — and  the 
substance — that  is,  the  conflicting  interests  in  regard  to  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions — and  I  shall  revert  to  that. 

12.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  intrinsic  connexion  between  form 
and  substance  we  might  have  acquiesced  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
present  wording  of  the  article  given  by  some  delegations,  including 
those  of  the  co-Chairmen :  that  the  article  in  its  present  form  does  not 
create  any  prejudice  or  prejudgement  of  the  test-ban  issue.  We  were 
prima  fack  particularly  interested  in  the  compromise  language  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  United  Kingdom  delegation.  In  his  speech  of  22  Febru" 
ary  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Porter,  suggested 
tlu  the  article 

...  be  prefaced  simply  by  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  nothin*  In  the  article 
would  prejudice  the  subsequent  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test- ban  treaty  "* 

However,  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  true  internationalization, 
such  a  caveat  formula  is  not  enough,  I  regret  to  say.  Still  less  could  we 
be  ready  to  accept  the  warding  as  it  now  stands. 

13.  We  conie  closer  to  the  substantive  issue  involved  when  consider* 


'**  Ante,  p.  103. 
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ing  our  second  point,  regarding  bilateral  arrangements— or,  rather, 
any  arrangements  but  international  ones— where  some  other  delega¬ 
tions  hare  rallied  to  the  support  of  our  thesis.  The  representative  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Mr.  Ehallaf,  quoted  very  appropriately 
in  his  speech  on  20  February  a  statement  by  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  DePalma.  in  regard  to  bilateral  safeguards  ar¬ 
rangements.  Mr.  DePalma  in  tact  said  on  6  February :  “Bilateral  safe¬ 
guards  would  not  suffice  to  eliminate  suspicions  that  could  arise  among 
third  parties  .  .  .” 11  After  his  quotation  from  Mr.  DePalma’s  state¬ 
ment  Mr.  Khallaf  went  on  to  say : 

That  Is  why  my  delegation  is  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mention  of  bilateral 
agreements  in  article  V.  In  this  regard,  we  welcome  the  suggestion  made  by  Mrs. 
Myrdal  at  our  meeting  of  13  February  that  the  words  "on  a  bilateral  basis"  be 
deleted  from  article  V  .  .  .” 

14.  Furthermore,  the  representative  of  Canada  has  once  more  dealt 
with  that  question.  On  21  February  Mr.  Bums,  who  had  earlier  ex¬ 
pressed  very  strong  criticism  of  the  inclusion  of  the  reference  to  bilat¬ 
eral  agreements  on  the  utilization  of  nuclear  explosive  devices,  seemed 
perhaps  to  have  restricted  the  requirements  “to  appropriate  interna¬ 
tional  observation”,18  which  is  also  the  formula  repeatedly  used  by  the 
United  States. 

15.  I  regret  once  more  to  have  to  beg  to  differ:  international  ob¬ 
servation  would  not  be  enough.  The  solution  which  in  the  long  run  must 
be  sought  to  this  problem  of  non-discriminatory  sharing  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  economic  exploitation  of  these  most  advanced  engineering 
methods  must  be  some  form  of  internationalization,  and  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  better  scheme  than  one  to  require  licensing  by  an  inter¬ 
national  organ  of  each  project  using  nuclear  explosives.  That  has  also 
been  strongly  vindicated,  for  instance,  by  the  representative  of  Nigeria 
at  our  371st  meeting.14 

16.  The  news  reaching  us  about  plans  for  exploitat  ion  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  basis— making  it  international  big  business — is  judged  as  dis¬ 
quieting,  on  the  one  hand  by  us  who  care  about  a  test  ban  as  an  urgent 
disarmament  measure  and  on  the  other  hand  by  those  countries  which 
have  the  right  to  hope  that  their  development  should  be  promoted  no 
less  than  that  of  ricii  countries  if  these  methods  turn  out  to  l>e  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  creation  of  an  international  company,  “Nolielpaso  Geo- 
nuclear”,  as  a  follow-up  to  Project  Gasbuggy,  with  American  and 
French  capital,  together  with  some  from  Belgium  and  West  Germany, 
places  the  future  in  a  different,  light.  The  aim  of  this  enterprise  to  sell 
services  for  the  use  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  “over  the  whole  world” 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  hardly  tallies  with  the  prom¬ 
ises  that  such  services  will  lie  made  available  on  the  basis  of  very  low 
charges  ns  a  kind  of  technical  assistance.  The  profit  incentive  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  excluded. 

17.  Perhaps  it  would  lie  good  to  remind  everyone  of  the  statement 
by  the  representative  of  Ethiopia,  who  wondered  al>out  the  effects  of 
a  monopolistic  system  on  the  price.15  We  might  even  fear  that  vested 


"  Ante,  i*.  38. 
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interests,  in  the  world  of  international  commerce,  could  come  to  act  as 
a  pressure  against  the  test  ban.  However,  our  rescue  in  regard  to  the 
present  treaty  text  seems  to  be  close  at  hand.  In  his  statement  on  22 
February  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  DePalma,  made 
a  reference  on  tnis  point  to  the  phrase  in  the  first  sentence  of  article 
V,  “appropriate  international  procedures”.  He  went  on  to  say : 

These  ‘appropriate  International  procedures',  once  established  and  whatever 
the  particular  form  they  might  taVe,  would  apply  to  both  bilateral  and  multi¬ 
lateral  projects. 

Here  I  would  insert  that  they  should,  of  course,  apply  also  to  unilateral 
ones.  Mr.  DePalma  continued : 

If,  under  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  international  approval  were  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  a  nuclear  explosion  for  peaceful  purposes,  such  approval 
would  constitute  an  ‘appropriate  international  procedure'  rppllcable  to  services 
conducted  bilaterally  or  through  an  appropriate  international  body.1* 

18.  That  important  statement  of  principle  clearly  shows  the  way 
out,  which  is  exactly  the  one  we  have  suggested  in  our  amendment. 
The  reference  to  bilateral  arrangements  can  be  deleted  as  redundant 
in  this  context.  Any  substantive  prescription  about  this  whole  matter 
might  be  postponed  until  wo  deal  with  a  text  for  the  comprehensive 
test-ban  treaty  and/or  a  special  agreement  on  the  conduct  of  permitted 
explosions.  It  is  certainly  extraneous  in  this  connexion,  where  we  are 
only  trying  to  legislate  about  conditions  influencing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries,  encompassing  a  prohibition  on 
their  producing  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  any  purpose.  That  is  our 
main  goal,  from  which  we  should  not  deviate. 

19.  Special  treatment  for  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  special  bilateral  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  some  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  are  clearly  elements  which  should  be  erased 
from  the  text  as  far  as  is  possible.  I  have  several  times  made  that  re¬ 
mark  in  connexion  with  the  article  on  control,  article  III,  as  have  many 
others.  I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  relevant  in  relation  to  article  V.  There¬ 
fore  I  wish  to  express  the  strong  expectation  that  the  co-Chairmen  will 
heed  these  views  in  the  careful  study  they  are  now  making  of  the  word¬ 
ing  of  this  whole  article.  Should  our  point  of  view  not  bo  taken  into 
account  by  the  co-Chairmen  in  their  new  draft  text,  I  foel  that  we  shall 
have  to  raise  this  matter  again  during  the  debate  in  the  United  Nations. 
An  important  question  of  principle  is  involved.  I  am  also  sure  that 
especially  representatives  of  economically  less-developed  countries  re¬ 
gard  the  form  of  this  article  as  of  very  special  importance  to  their 
interests. 

‘20.  Ix>t  mo  for  one  moment  dwell  on  the  even  more  general  subject 
of  international  co-operation  for  the  further  applications  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peacoful  purposes.  Wo  slmre  the  view,  put  forward  by 
several  delegations,  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty  ought  to  have  a 
stimulating  effect  in  that  regard  and  that  the  provisions  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  and  in  article  IV  dealing  with  the  subject  could  lie  of  genuine 
importance.  T»  that  connexion  T  wish  to  quote  from  a  statement  made 
l*v  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Roshclun,  who  said  on 
I  0>  February,  inter  alia : 
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The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  will  also  enhance  the  role  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  whirl  will  not  oriy  exercise  control  over  the  activities 
of  nuclear  States  in  connexion  with  the  non-prrliferation  treaty  but  will  have 
wider  links  with  them,  which  will  enable  co  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  needs,  interests  and  requirements,  and  also  of  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  a  whole  and  of  the  possibilities  existing 
in  that  field.  All  this  will  make  it  possible  to  take  further  and  even  more  effec¬ 
tive  steps  to  deepen,  widen  and  make  more  specific  the  forms  of  co-operation 
between  States  in  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  and  in  rendering  assistance 
in  this  field  to  many  countries,  including  the  developing  and  other  non-nuclear 
States. 1T 

21.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  in  accordance  with  its  Statute,  has  been 
carrying  out  a  wide  programme  of  this  kind  for  many  years  and  that 
this  programme  is  all  the  time  extending  in  scope.  With  that  fact  in 
view,  I  wish — although  it  is  probably  unnecessary — to  warn  against 
interpretation  of  the  new  article  IV  in  this  treaty  as  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
strict  in  any  way  the  free  flow  of  information  or  the  channels  for  co¬ 
operation  in  the  nuclear  energy  Held,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
task  of  IAEA  and,  by  and  large,  of  our  international  strivings.  The 
immense  value  of  wide  international  co-operation  in  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology  has  been  emphasized  by  many  delegations,  for  instance,  by 
those  of  India 18  and  Bulgaria.18 

22.  No  measures  to  restrict  such  benefits  to  the  various  countries  in 
accordance  with  whether  and  when  they  ratify  this  particular  treaty 
should  be  imputed  to  article  IV  of  the  text;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  continuation  of  the  statement  by  Air.  Roshchin  which  I  have  just 
quoted  should  be  interpreted  in  a  negative  way.  Any  regulation  of  the 
right  to  benefit  from  the  developments  in  the  nuclear  energy  field 
should,  on  grounds  of  logical  ana  practical  consistency,  be  related  to 
the  agreement  to  submit  one’s  nuclear  energy  programme  to  IAEA 
safeguards,  as  is  also  stated  in  article  III,  paragraph  2.  Article  IV, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  read  in  a  positive  vein,  indicating  as  it 
does  that  the  treaty  would  serve  as  an  inspiration  and  guidance  for 
an  ever-increasing  participation  in  the  vast  current  of  international 
co-operation  in  regard  to  nuclear  technology,  taking  place  as  hitherto 
through  IAEA  and  in  other  forms,  not  least  through  open  communica¬ 
tion  channels  within  the  international  republic  of  scientists. 

23.  Finally,  I  must  voice  a  certain  disquietude  I  have  felt,  when 
studying  the  statements  so  far  made  within  the  Committee,  that  tlieve 
still  seems  to  prevail  an  uncertainty  about  the  inherent  connexion 
between  articles  VIII  and  X — that  is,  between  the  reviewing  of  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  the  purposes  of  its 
preamble,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  right  to  withdrawal  on  the  other. 
Any  definite  interpretation  concerning  what  constitutes  legitimate 
grounds  for  withdrawal  is  still  lacking.  I  may  mention  in  parenthesis 
that  the  case  of  tho  partial  test-ban  treaty 80  is  clear-cut  to  ouite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  degree.  The  delegation  of  Brazil  has  offered  an  amendment  with 
some  interesting  language  to  article  X.*1 1  am  not  in  a  position  today 
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to  judge  what  formula  would  be  both  unambiguous  and  acceptable  to 
prospective  signatories.  However,  we  certainty  need  to  be  more  en- 
ightened  concerning  what  is  the  politically  and  proceduralty  correct 
jasis  for  interpretation  of  the  expression  of  misgiving,  so  frequently 
voiced,  that  “the  treaty  may  not  last”  if  there  is  no  definite  turn  of  the 
tide  in  regard  to  the  nuclear  armament  race. 

24.  Those  were  the  remarks  I  wanted  to  make  today.  I  am  sure  all 
delegations  are  now  awaiting  eagerly,  as  mine  is,  the  next  revision  of 
the  draft  text  which  is  being  prepared  for  us  by  the  co-Chairmen.  On 
the  real  purport  of  that  text  will  depend  the  final  action  which  the 
delegations  around  this  table  will  take,  together  with  the  other  Member 
countries  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  We  sincerely 
want  to  regard  the  treaty  as  an  arrow  pointing  to  a  safer  future,  a 
future  when  nuclear  disarmament  will  become  a  fact. 


Memorandum  From  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
Other  Governments:  Draft  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
March  6, 1968 1 


A. 

With  the  presentation  on  18  January  1968  of  identical  drafts  of  a 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  by  the  two  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference,*  international  efforts  concerning  this  treaty 
have  reached  a  new  stage.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  supports  the  principle  of  non-dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  is  m  line  with  its  policy  of  aiming  at  world- wide  detente 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Therefore?  it  considers  the  outcome  of 
the  American-Soviet  preliminary  negotiations  as  a  significant  step 
in  this  direction.  The  Federal  Government  hopes  that  all  the  govern¬ 
ments  participating  in  the  negotiations  will  succeed  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  as  universal  a  non-proliferation  treaty  as  possible  which 
will  take  into  account  the  manifold  interests  of  the  members  of  the 
family  of  nations  in  accordance  with  relevant  UN  resolutions. 

Germany’s  view  on  the  requirements  for  an  effective,  balanced  and 
non-discriminatory  arrangement  to  prevent  the  further  dissemination 
of  nuclear  weapons  has  been  expounded  in  detail  in  her  memorandum 
of  7  April  1967  which  was  forwarded  to  all  governments.8  Compared 
with  previous  drafts,  the  two  identical  drafts  of  the  nuclear  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  contain  improvements  in  respect  of  important  points 
which  approach  the  conceptions  of  many  non-nuclear- weapon  states, 
among  tnem  the  Foderal  Republic  of  Germany:  The  right  to  use  nu¬ 
clear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  is  ensured ;  a  restriction  applies  only 
to  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  while  benefits  from  them  shall  be 
available  without  any  discrimination  and  on  optimal  conditions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  drafts  the  control  provisions  permit  the  con- 


1  Depart  mont  of  State  flies.  The  memorandum  was  Informally  transmitted  to 
KNDC  delegates  at  Geneva. 
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tinued  existence  of  proven  control  systems  and  of  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  basic 
idea  that  a  limited  non-proliferation  treaty  should  merely  be  the 
first  step  towards  a  more  comprehensive  and,  in  particular,  nuclear 
disarmament,  has  been  introduced  not  only  into  the  preamble  but  also 
into  the  operative  provisions  of  the  treaty ;  the  procedural  provisions 
are  more  m  line  than  previous  wordings  with  the  concepts  of  non- 
discriminatory  co-operation  between  all  states  in  realizing  the  purposes 
of  non-dissemination  and  disarmament  of  nuclear  weapons. 


B. 


The  present  draft  is  essentially  the  result  of  prolonged  negotiations 
between  nuclear- weapon  powers.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  yet  take 
due  account  of  all  the  wishes  of  those  non-nuclear-weapon  states  on 
whose  co-operation  the  success  of  the  treaty  will  essentially  depend. 
However,  the  process  of  its  adaptation  to  still  unfulfilled  wishes  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  has  not  yet  been  completed  and  may  well 
lead  to  further  improvements.  In  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  every  effort  should  be  made  to  render 
the  treaty  universally  acceptable,  effective  and  lasting  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  detente  and  to  the  safeguarding  of  peace.  It  is  in  line  with 
this  objective  if  the  following  problems  which  are  important  to  many 
non-nuclear- weapon  states  are  taken  into  consideration. 

1 .  Linkaae  with  Disarmament 

In  its  memorandum  of  7  April  1967  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  stated : 

At  present  a  treaty  Is  under  discussion  whereby  the  non-nuclear-weapon  powers 
alone  would  be  accepting  substantial  self-restrictions  and  obligations,  l.e.,  in¬ 
itially  just  a  partial  solution  of  the  actual  problem  .  .  .  The  world  cannot  stop 
at  a  limited  non-proliferation  treaty.  It  needs  more  comprehensive  solutions.  It 
is  Incumbent  on  the  nuclear-weapon  powers  to  stop  the  further  development  of 
increasingly  more  dangerous  weapons,  not  to  Increase  existing  stocks,  including 
the  means  of  their  delivery,  to  begin  reducing  them,  to  stop  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  for  military  purposes,  and  to  aim  at  a  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

This  desire  is  partly  taken  into  account  by  the  language  of  the  pre¬ 
amble  and  of  article  VI  of  the  draft.  Unfortunately,  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  being  contin  j  and  increased  irrespective  of  the  current  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty.  Therefore,  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  the  world  that  this  treaty  is  not  meant  to  create  two 
classes  but  to  promote  equality  within  the*  family  of  nations.  It  would 
l>e  desirable  that — in  line  with  the  demands  of  important  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states — the  obligation  to  conduct  disarmament  negotiations 
contained  in  article  VI  should  be  expressed  in  more  concrete  terms,  and 
that  in  the  declaration  of  intent  of  the  preamble,  partial  measures  of 
nuclear  disarmament  should  be  listed  separately  from  the  ultimate 
aim  of  general,  complete  and  controlled  disarmament. 

This  would  show  the  way  to  a  realistic  approach  to  the  progressive 
reduction  of  the  continuous  threat  presented  to  mankind  by  nuclear 
weapons. 
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Since  progress  in  the  direction  of  equal  treatment  of  all  states  obvi¬ 
ously  meets  with  extraordinary  difficulties,  not  even  the  faintest  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  such  progress  should  be  disregarded.  Such  a  point 
of  departure  for  future  partial  measures  of  limitation  of  nuclear  arma¬ 
ment  would  be  the  inclusion  of  the  civil  nuclear  industries  of  all  states 
in  the  controls  provided  for  in  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  and  at  any 
rate  the  inclusion  of  those  branches  whose  activities  require  imports. 

2.  Detente  and  Safeguarding  of  Peace 

A  ban  to  use  threats,  political  pressure,  or  political  blackmail  against 
non-nuclear-weapon  powers  should  be  incorporated  in  the  treaty  and 
should  not  only  be  the  object  of  a  declaration  on  the  occasion  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Such  a  treaty  provision  would  constitute  a 
just  and  equitable  counterweight  to  the  non-nuclear- weapon  states’ 
nuclear  renunciation. 

In  this  respect  the  German  memorandum  of  7  April  said:  “No 
nuclear- weapon  power  should  use  its  potential  for  purposes  of  politi¬ 
cal  threats,  political  pressure  or  political  blackmail  against  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  powers.  This  promise  would  have  to  be  incorporated 
in  a  non-proliferation  arrangement.  In  renouncing  the  nuclear  option, 
the  non-nuclear  powers  make  a  positive  contribution  to  easing  tension. 
They  justifiably  expect  that  the  nuclear- weapon  powers  will  undertake 
to  act  towards  them  with  constructive  courtesy.” 

Indeed,  the  thought  would  be  unbearable  that  a  country  which  has 
renounced  nuclear  weapons  under  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
would  later  be  blackmailed  by  a  nuclear- weapon  power  without  such 
a  behavior  being  considered  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  If  by  their  pro¬ 
gressive  attitude  the  non-nuclear- weapon  states  make  possible  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  in  spite  of  the  continuing 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  treaty  should  at  least  contain  a  rule  of  conduct 
in  respect  of  the  political  relations  between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
powers  party  to  the  treaty.  This  would  serve  the  purpose  of  detente  and 
of  safeguarding  of  peace  on  a  world-wide  scale  both  within  and  outside 
the  alliance  systems.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  further  stated  in  its  memorandum  of  7  April  1967 : 

The  renunciation  by  non-nuclear-weapon  powers  of  the  nuclear  option  within 
a  non-proliferation  arrangement  raises  numerous  security  problems  for  them, 
although  In  various  ways.  The  aim  of  these  countries  to  safeguard  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  against  existing  or  potential  security  risks  deserves  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy.  The  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  so 
arranged  that  it  does  not  become  a  source  of  particular  danger  but  an  advance 
on  the  way  to  a  more  stable,  peaceful  order.  Those  who  are  the  first  to  contribute 
have  the  right  to  expect  the  community  of  natious  to  rectify  any  resultant  one¬ 
sidedness. 

The  Government  of  (he  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  regrets  that  the 
efforts  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem  have  not  yet  met 
with  any  success. 

It.  Stability  and  Adaptability 

The  nossi bilitics  of  adapting  the  treaty  to  future  political,  economic 
and  technological  developments  should  be  increased  and  l>c  made  more 
practicable.  This  would  make  it  easier  for  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
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to  give  their  consent.  At  the  same  time,  the  treaty  could  become  a  more 
effective  instrument  of  a  progressive  policy  of  armaments  control  and 
of  disarmament.  ...  . 

The  improvements  required  in  this  context  include,  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  numerous  non-nuclear- weapon  states,  the  automatic 
periodicity  of  the  review  conference  and  the  explicit  extension  of  its 
mandate  to  the  preamble.  It  should  be  examined  whether  the  procedural 
provisions  are — in  their  form  and  substance — shaped  in  such  a  flexible 
way  that  they  can  safeguard  the  principle  of  non-dissemination  also  in 
the  future  and  under  changed  circumstances.  A  long  life  and  efficacy 
cannot  be  conferred  upon  the  principle  of  non-dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons— a  principle  combining  political,  economic,  and  teclmological 
elements — by  rigidity  but  only  by  adaptability  of  the  treaty. 

For  various  non-nuclear- weapon  states  it  is  also  important  that  the 
treaty  should  be  binding  on  an  adequate  number  of  those  countries 
whose  participation  is  of  particular  significance  in  view  of  their  state 
of  development  and  their  regional  importance.  This  is  in  the  interests 
of  an  early  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty.  Without  an  appropriate  treaty 
provision  there  is  the  risk  that  non-nuclear-weapon  states  which  in 
terms  of  technology  would  be  capable  of  developing  nuclear  arma¬ 
ments,  hesitate  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 

C. 


The  German  memorandum  of  7  April  19G7  closes  with  the  following 
words : 

The  non-nuclear  countries  are  not  states  with  lesser  rights,  but  pioneers  of  a 
progressive  policy  of  peace.  Their  renunciation  is  made  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
lead  to  a  balance  between  contribution  and  counter-contribution  within  the  entire 
sphere  of  nuclear  disarmament.  The  nuclear-weapon  powers  are  called  upon  to 
take  the  next  steps.  The  aim  is,  and  will  remain,  the  liberation  of  mankind  from 
the  fear  for  its  very  existence. 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  directed  to  the  safeguarding  of  peace, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  determined  to  make  every  effort 
to  further  the  international  peace  policy  initiated  by  the  test-ban 
treaty,4  continued  by  the  space  treatv,6  and  now  aiming  at  an  effective 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  and  progressive  disarmament.  From 
its  inception,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  given  a  lead  in 
pursuing  a  policy  of  renunciation  regarding  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  national  control  over  such  weapons.  Germany  now 
advocates  the  early  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  as  uni¬ 
versally  acceptable  as  possible  and  meeting  the  following  principles  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  resolution  No.  2028  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  28  [19]  Novemlier  1905: 

—No  loopholes  for  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons, 

— an  acceptable  equilibrium  of  reciprocal  obligations, 

— a  step  towards  disarmament,  and,  in  particular,  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment, 

— ensuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty.6 

*  Ihi'i .,  )>|>  291-2113. 
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Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Tripartite  Security 
Assurances  Proposal,  March  7,  1968 1 

4.  Today  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  question  of  security  assurances, 
a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  many  countries.  The  statements  to  be 
made  today  by  the  Co-Chairmen  and  the  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are,  I  believe,  of  historic  significance,  in  terms  of  both  their 
relationship  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  and,  in  the  longer  term, 
their  contribution  to  international  security  and  world  order. 

5.  The  United  States  fully  appreciates  the  desire  of  many  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  that  appropriate  measures  bo  taken  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  security  in  conjunction  with  their  adherence  to  the  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  a  difficult  and 
complicated  problem  and  we  have  searched  for  a  solution  that  would 
be  practical  in  a  world  in  which  nations  have  differing  interests.  We 
have  searched  for  a  solution  which  would  be  credible,  and  therefore 
effective,  in  the  face  of  unforeseen  circumstances. 

6.  We  have  therefore  examined  this  matter  in  the  context  of  ac¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  United  Nations,  outside  the  treaty  itself  but  in 
close  conjunction  with  it.  This  is  proper,  for  it  is  the  united  Nations 
which  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  and  it  is  under  its  Charter  that  each  of  our  countries  has 
assumed  a  solemn  obligation  to  co-operate  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

7.  Accordingly  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  agreed  to  sponsor  a  draft  resolution  on  security  assur¬ 
ances  for  consideration  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  the 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  bearing  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peaeo  and  security.  We  would  propose 
that  the  text  of  the  draft  resolution  appear  in  an  annex  to  our  draft 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  which  report  we  expect  to  consult 
the  Committee  shortly.  The  text  of  the  draft  resolution  is  before  you, 
in  document  ENDC/222.*  I  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  read  it.  This 
Security  Council  resolution  will  lay  a  firm  political,  moral  and  legal 
basis  for  assuring  the  security  of  non-nuclear  countries. 

8.  In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  key  para¬ 
graph  of  this  resolution  envisages  declarations  of  intention  in  support 
cf  the  provision  of  assurances  to  parties  to  the  treaty.  Accordingly 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  make  a  declaration  of  its 
intention  in  conjunction  with  Security  Council  action  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion.®  This  statement,  together  with  declarations  that  will  bo  made  by 
other  States,  will  give  increased  significance  to  the  action  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council. 

9.  In  its  statement  the  United  States  will  take  note  of  the  desire 
of  States  adhering  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  to  have  appropriate 
actions  undertaken  to  safeguard  their  security,  and  w»ll  affirm  that 


'  KXIXVPV.375.  Pp.  4-7. 

’  Monties.  with  the  mutation  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on  June  19, 
It  MIS  (poat,  p.  444). 

*  See  poat,  pp.  439-440. 
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any  aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
endanger  the  peace  ana  security  of  all  States.  The  United  States  will 
declare  that  aggression  with  nuclear  weapons,  or  the  threat  of  such 
aggression,  against  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  would  create  a  quali¬ 
tatively  new  situation.  We  will  declare  that  in  this  situation  the  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States  which  are  permanent  members  of  the  United! 
Nations  Security  Council  would  have  to  act  immediately  through 
the  Security  Council  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  counter  such 
aggression  or  to  remove  the  threat  of  aggression  in  accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Charter  calls  for  taking  “effective* 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the' 
peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breached 
of  the  peace  ..  .** 

10.  The  United  States  will  declare,  therefore,  that  any  State 
which  commits  aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  or  which  threatens  such  aggression,  must  be  aware  that  its  ac¬ 
tions  are  to  be  countered  effectively  by  measures  to  be  taken  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  suppress  the  aggression  or 
remove  the  threat  of  aggression. 

11.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  in  its  declaration  affirm  its  intention,  as  a  permanent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  to  seek  immediate  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  action  to  provide  assistance  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter,  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  party  to  the  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  is  a  victim  of  an  act  of 
aggression  or  an  object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  in  which  nuclear 
weapons  are  used. 

12.  The  United  States  will  reaffirm  in  particular  the  inherent 
right,  recognized  under  Article  51  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and 
collective  self-defence  if  an  armed  attack,  including  a  nuclear  attack, 
occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security. 

13.  The  United  States  will  also  indicate  tha!.  its  vote  for  this  reso¬ 
lution  and  its  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  intends 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  resolution  is  supported  by  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  who  are  nuclear- weapon  States  and 
are  also  proposing  to  sign  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  will  state  that  our  vote  for  this  resolution 
is  based  on  the  fact,  that  these  States  l.ave  made  similar  statements 
as  to  the  way  in  which  they  intend  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter. 

14.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  have  been 
few  days  in  the  life  of  this  Committee  as  important  as  this  one.  The 
full  significance  of  the  Security  Council  action  we  are  proposing  must 
l>e  seen  in  the  light  of  the  present  world  situation.  It  reflects  the  de¬ 
termination  of  tr.e  nuclear- weapon  States  which  intend  to  become 
(larties  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  to  have  assistance  provided  in 
accordances  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  any  party  to  the 
treaty  which  is  a  victim  of  an  act  of  aggression  or  the  object  of  a 
threat  of  aggression  in  which  nuclear  weapons  aro  used.  This  action 
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will  enhance  the  security  of  all  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  in  particular 
of  those  who  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  direct  nuclear  threat  to 
their  security.  It  is  in  the  light  of  these  considerations  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  all  members  of  this  Committee  will  want  to  give  careful 
study  to  the  statements  made  here  today. 

15.  The  action  we  contemplate  for  the  Security  Coimcil  will,  wo 
believe,  constitute  a  heartening  reaffirmation  of  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  achievement  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  and  the  implementation  of  the  proposal  on  security  assurances 
set  forth  today  will  mark  a  turning-jpoint  in  man’s  efforts  to  achieve 
a  firmer  basis  for  lasting  peace  and  international  security  in  a  world 
in  which  man  will  be  the  master,  rather  than  the  victim,  of  the  atom. 


East  European  Statement  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  March  8,  1968  1 

Tin  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the  Hungarian  People’s  Re¬ 
public,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the  Polish  People’s  Republic, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic  in  a  spirit  of  complete  unanimity  give  the  following  stand 
of  their  on  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Proceeding  from  the  policy  followed  by  the  socialist  states  in  the 
struggle  to  consolidate  international  peace  and  security,  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  assignment  to  avert 
the  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  an  assignment  whose 
implementation  cannot  l>e  put  off  and  is  of  present-day  importance  to 
the  consolidation  of  peace.  It  is  their  conviction  that  the  settlement  of 
the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  international  treaty  in  this  respect  will  provide  more 
favourable  conditions  to  further  struggle  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms 
race,  especially  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  to  take  effective  steps  to  ban 
and  destroy  the  nuclear  weapons.  They  express  their  determination  to 
continue  tho  struggle  to  attain  these  objectives. 

The  above-mentioned  countries  are  of  the  opinion  that  tho  Draft 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weaixms  introduced  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  January  18th,  1968  for  discussion  in  the  18-Nation 
Disarmament  Committee2  and  which  was  the  subject  of  profound 
consultations  between  many  states  during  the  different  stages  of  tho 
negotiations,  corresponds  to  this  objective.  They  declare  that  they  back 
this  draft,  they  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  completing  the  nego¬ 
tiations  in  the  Committee  cr  18  by  the  date  sot  (March  15,  1968),  in 
favour  of  approving  the  Draft  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  favour  of  the  signing  and  of  the  going  into  force  of  the 
Treaty  on  tho  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Tho  above-mentioned  states  expressed  tho  hope  that  all  countrios 
will  make  their  contribution  to  solving  the  important  problem,  the 


'Department  of  State  flics.  Tlio  wag  iHsued  at  Sofia. 
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non- proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  will  thus  contribute  to  the 
consolidation  of  world  peaco. 


Romanian  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Amendments  to  the  Draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  March  8,  1968 1 

I.  Article  III 

1.  Introduce  a  new  paragraph — paragraph  1 — worded  as  follows: 

“I.  The  control  established  by  this  Article  shall  have  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  preventing  the  uso  of  special  fissionable  materials  for  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  by 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty.  Control  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty  as,  by  their  nature  and  the  quantities  of  source  and 
special  fissionable  materials  which  they  produce,  process  or  use,  may 
lead  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.” 

2.  Amend  paragraph  1  of  the  present  text,  which  becomes  para¬ 
graph  2  in  the  proposed  formulation,  in  the  following  way : 

(a)  Replace  the  words  “assumed  under  this  Treaty”  by  the  words 
“assumed  under  Articles  I  and  II  of  this  Treaty”. 

(b)  Replace  the  expression  “required  by  this  Article”  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  “stipulated  in  the  aforesaid  agreement  concluded  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Enorgy  Agency”. 

(c)  Replace  the  last  sentence,  beginning  “The  safeguards  required 
by  this  Article”,  by  the  following  sentence :  “The  safeguards  stipulated 
in  the  aforesaid  agreement  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  shall  bo  applied  on  all  sourco  or  special  fissionable 
material  which  exceeds  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  limits  beyond 
which  its  use  in  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  the  territory  of  such 
State,  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out  under  its  control  anywhere 
may  lead  to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices”. 

3.  Amend  paragraph  2  of  the  present  text,  which  becomes  para¬ 
graph  3  in  the  proposed  formulation,  by  replacing  the  words  “safe¬ 
guards  required  by  this  Article”  by  the  words  “safeguards  stipulated 
in  the  aforesaid  agreement  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency”. 

4.  Amend  paragraph  3  of  the  present  text,  which  becomes  para¬ 
graph  4  of  the  proposed  formulation,  in  the  following  way : 

(a)  Replace  the  words  “The  safeguards  required  by  this  Articlo” 
by  the  words  “The  safeguards  stipulated  by  the  aforesaid  agreement 
concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency”. 


1  KNDf/lK!3/It«*v.  1,  Mar.  S,  loos.  The  draft  treaty  appear*  anti',  pp.  HI. 
.tit  ss2-  m>  rj 
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(b)  Replace  the  words  “in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Article”  by  the  words  “in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Agency’s  safeguards 
system”. 

5.  Paragraph  4  of  the  present  text  becomes,  as  a  result  of  the  fore¬ 
going  amendments,  paragraph  5. 

6.  Insert  at  the  end  of  the  present  text  a  new  paragraph  worded  as 
follows: 

“6.  The  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  agree  to  establish  through  the 
Security  Council  an  appropriate  control  to  ensure  that  non-nuclear 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  whose  territory  there  are  foreign 
military  bases  shall  not  acquire  in  any  form  whatsoever  access  to  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  indirectly  through  such  bases”. 

As  a  result  of  the  proposed  amendments  Article  III  will  have  the 
following  words : 

“1.  The  control  established  by  this  Article  shall  have  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  special  fissionable  materials  for  the 
production  f  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  by 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty.  Control  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty  as,  by  their  nature  and  the  quantities  of  source  and 
special  fissionable  materials  which  they  produce,  process  or  use,  may 
lead  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

“2.  Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  under¬ 
takes  to  accept  safeguards,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations  assumed  under  Articles 
I  and  II  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  preventing  diversion  of  nuclear 
energy  from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosive  devices.  Procedures  for  the  safeguards  stipulated  in  the  afore¬ 
said  agreement  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  shall  be  followed  with  respect  to  source  or  special  fissionable 
material  whether  it  is  being  produced,  processed  or  used  in  any  prin¬ 
cipal  nuclear  facility  or  is  outside  any  such  facility.  The  safeguards 
stipulated  in  the  aforesaid  agreement  concluded  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  shall  be  applied  on  all  source  or  special 
fissionable  material  which  exceeds  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
limits  beyond  which  its  use  in  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  the 
territory  of  such  State,  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out  under  its 
control  anywhere  may  lead  to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

“3.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  provide: 
(a)  source  or  special  fissionable  material,  or  (b)  equipment  or  material 
specially  designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing,  uso  or  production 
of  special  fissionable  material,  to  ar.y  non-nuclear-weapon  Stale  for 
peaceful  purposes,  unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable  material 
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shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  stipulated  in  the  aforesaid  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

“4.  The  safeguards  stipulated  in  the  aforesaid  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  shall  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  a  manner  designed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
IV  of  this  Treaty,  and  to  avoid  hampering  the  economic  or  technologi¬ 
cal  development  of  the  Parties  or  international  co-operation  in  the  field 
of  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  including  the  international  exchange  of 
nuclear  material  and  equipment  for  the  processing,  use  or  production 
of  nuclear  material  for  peaceful  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
the  Agency’s  safeguards  system  and  the  principle  of  safeguarding  set 
forth  in  the  Preamble. 

“5.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  conclude 
agreements  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  Article  either  individually  or  together  with 
other  States  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  com¬ 
mence  within  180  days  from  the  original  entry  into  fore©  of  this 
Treaty.  For  States  depositing  their  instruments  of  ratification  after 
the  180-day  period,  negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  commence 
not  later  than  the  date  of  such  deposit.  Such  agreements  shall  enter 
into  force  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  initiation 
of  negotiations. 

“6.  The  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  agree  to  establish  through  the 
Security  Council  an  appropriate  control  to  ensure  that  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  whose  territory  there  are  for¬ 
eign  military  bases  shall  not  acquire  in  any  form  whatsoever  access 
to  nuclear  weapons  indirectly  through  such  bases”. 

II.  Article  VI 

Replace  the  present  text  by  the  following  formulation : 

“1.  Nuclear- weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertake  to  adopt 
specific  measures  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible  the  cessation  of 
tno  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  reduction  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery. 

“2.  If,  five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  such 
measures  shall  not  have  been  taken,  the  Parties  shall  examine  the 
situation  thus  croated  and  decide  on  the  measures  to  bo  taken”. 

III.  Article  VI- A 

Insert  a  new  article  worded  as  follows : 

“1.  Nuclear-weapon  States  solemnly  undertako  never  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  non¬ 
nuclear-  weapon  Statos  which  undertake  not  to  manufacture  or  acquire 
nuclear  woajions. 

“2.  The  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  agree  to  establish  through  the 
Security  Council  an  appropriate  procedure  to  ensure  that  the  under¬ 
taking  set  forth  in  paragraph  1  or  this  Article  shall  bo  fulfilled”. 
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After  paragraph  3,  a<  Id  a  new  paragraph : 

“Such  conferences  shall  be  convened  thereafter  periodically  every 
five  years,  to  review  the  manner  in  which  the  obligations  assumed  by 
all  Parties  to  this  Treaty  are  ca.  ried  out”. 

V.  Article  X 

Delete  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Article :  “Such 
notice  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards 
as  having  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests”. 


Joint  American-Soviet  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  11,  1968  1 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Parties  to  the  Treaty”, 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be  visited  upon  all  mankind 
by  a  nuclear  war  and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort  to  avert 
the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  peoples, 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  seriously 
enhance  the  danger  of  nuclear  war, 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  calling  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  prevention 
of  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Undertaking  to  co-operate  in  facilitating  the  application  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities, 

Expressing  their  support  for  research,  development  and  other  efforts 
to  further  the  application,  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of  the  principle  of  safe¬ 
guarding  effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special  fissionable  materials 
by  use  of  instruments  and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points. 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  or 
nuclear  technology,  including  any  technological  by-products  which 
may  be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon  States  from  the  development  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  should  be  available  for  peaceful  purposes 
to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  whether  nuclear- weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Convinced  that  in  furtherance  of  this  principle,  all  Parties  to  this 
Treaty  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possiblo  exchange  of 
scientific  information  for,  ana  to  contribute  alone  or  in  co-operation 
with  other  States  to,  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 


1  A/7072  and  1)0/230.  Annex  I.  The  draft  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  KNPC 
by  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR. 
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Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 

Urging  the  co-operation  of  all  States  in  the  attainment  of  this 
objective. 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by  the  Parties  to  the  Partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  in  its  preamble  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and  to 
continue  negotiations  to  this  end,8 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  international  tension  and  the 
strengthening  of  trust  between  States  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cessation 
of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all  their 
existing  stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  Treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  control, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsover  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices 
directly,  or  indirectly ;  and  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or  in¬ 
duce  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  ac¬ 
quire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  control 
over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices. 

Article  II 

Each  non-nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  not 
to  receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  of  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  indirectly ;  not  to  manufac¬ 
ture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices ;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the  manufacture  of 
nucl^r  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  III 

1.  Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes 
to  accept  safeguards,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  and 
concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
the  Agency’s  safeguards  system,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations  assumed  under  this  Treaty  with 
a  view  to  preventing  diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  uses 
to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Procedures  for 
the  safeguards  required  by  this  Article  shall  bo  followed  with  respect 
to  source  or  special  fissionable  material  whether  it  is  being  produced, 
processed  or  used  in  any  principal  nuclear  facility  or  is  outside  any 
such  facility.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  Article  shall  be  applied 


'  Document.*  on  Dhartnaw  nt,  196!t,  pp.  201-203. 
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on  all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  within  the  territory  of  such  State,  under  its  jurisdiction  or 
carried  out  under  its  control  anywhere. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  provide*  (a) 
source  or  special  fissionable  material,  or  (b)  equipment  or  material 
especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing,  use  or  production 
of  special  fissionable  material,  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  for 
peaceful  purposes,  unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable  material 
shall  be  suoject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this  Article. 

3.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  Article  shall  be  implemented 
in  a  manner  designed  to  comply  with  Article  IV  of  this  Treaty,  and 
to  avoid  hampering  the  economic  or  technological  development  of  the 
Parties  or  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities,  including  the  international  exchange  of  nuclear  material 
and  equipment  for  the  processing,  use  or  production  of  nuclear  mate¬ 
rial  for  peaceful  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  and  the  principle  of  safeguarding  set  forth  in  the  Preamble. 

4.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  conclude 
agreements  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Article  either  individually  or  together  with  other 
States  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  commence 
within  180  days  from  the  original  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty.  For 
States  depositing  their  instruments  or  ratification  after  the  180-day 
period,  negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  commence  not  later  than 
the  date  ol  such  deposit.  Such  agreements  shall  enter  into  force  not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  initiation  of  negotiations. 

Article  IV 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  affecting  the  in¬ 
alienable  right,  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research, 

§  reduction  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  without 
iscrimination  and  in  conformity  with  Articles  I  and  II  of  tliis  Treaty. 
2.  All  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
fullest  possible  exchange  of  scientific  and  tecnnological  information 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  i Arties  to  the  Treaty  in  a 
position  to  do  so  shall  also  co-operate  in  contributing  alone  or  together 
with  other  States  or  international  organizations  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty. 

Article  V 

Each  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  co-operate  to  insure  that 
potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclearexplosions 
will  be  made  available  through  appropriate  international  procedures 
to  non-nuclear- weapon  States  Party  to  tills  Treaty  on  a  non-discrimina- 
torv  basis  and  that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices 
used  will  be  ns  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research 
and  development.  It  is  understood  that  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
Party  to  this  Treaty  so  desiring  may,  pursuant  to  a  special  agreement 
or  agreements,  obtain  any  such  benefits  on  a  bilateral  oasis  or  through 
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an  appropriate  international  body  with  adequate  representation  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  States. 


Article  VI 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  Treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  control. 

Article  VII 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  affects  the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to 
conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  their  respective  territories. 

Article  VIII 

1.  Any  Party  to  this  Treaty  may  propose  amendments  to  this 
Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Depositary  Governments  which  shall  circulate  it  to  all  Parties  to  the 
Treaty.  Thereupon,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  Depositary  Governments  shall  convene  a 
conference,  to  which  they  shall  invite  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to 
consider  such  an  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  all  tne  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the  votes  of  all 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties 
which,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The 
amendment  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  Party  that  deposits  its  in¬ 
strument  of  ratification  of  the  amendment  upon  the  deposit  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  including  the 
instruments  of  ratification  of  all  nuclear- weapon  States  Party  to  this 
Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is  cir¬ 
culated,  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Thereafter,  it  shall  enter  into  force  for  any 
other  Party  upon  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

3.  Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  treaty,  a  conference 
of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are 
being  realized.  At  intervals  of  five  years  thereafter,  a  majority  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  may  obtain,  by  submitting  a  proposal  to  this 
effect  to  the  Depositary  Governments,  the  convening  of  further  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  same  objective  of  reviewing  the  operation  of  the 
Treaty. 

Article  IX 

1,  This  Treaty  shall  l>e  open  to  all  States  for  signature.  Any  State 
which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 
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2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory  States. 
Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of  accession  shall  be 

deposited  with  the  Governments  of - ,  which 

are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratification  by  all 
nuclear-weapon  States  signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and  40  other  States 
signatory  to  this  Treaty  and  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratifica¬ 
tion.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  State  is  one 
which  has  manufactured  and  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  device  prior  to  January  1,  1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

6.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  all  signa¬ 
tory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date  of 
deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification  or  of  accession,  the  date 
of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any 
requests  for  convening  a  conference  or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depository  Governments 
pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  X 

1.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized 
the  supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of  such  with¬ 
drawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include 
a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  as  having  jeop¬ 
ardized  its  supreme  interests. 

2.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  a 
Conference  shall  be  convened  to  decide  whether  the  Treaty  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  indefinitely,  or  shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  fixed 
period  or  periods.  This  decision  shall  bo  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

Article  XI 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French,  Spanish  and  Chinese 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized,  have  signed 
this  Treaty. 

Dono  in _ at _ this _ of _ - _ 
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Statement  by  the  Romanian  Representative  (Ecobesco)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  11, 1968 1 

2.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  our  Conference  has  had  before 
it  a  revised  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons a 
has  already  given  the  delegations  here  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  this  draft.  The  Romanian  delegation  has  analyzed  the  revised 
draft  treaty  with  all  the  attention  it  merits,  and  associates  itself  with 
the  expressed  opinion  that  the  draft  represents  a  step  forward  on  the 
way  to  the  achievement  of  a  draft  conforming  to  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  which 
have  been  referred  to  many  times  in  our  discussions. 

3.  We  appreciate  the  efforts  made  by  the  co-Chairmen  and  by  all 
the  delegations  taking  part  in  the  negotiations,  and  also  the  progress 
made  in  improving  the  draft  treaty  by  considering  some  of  the  many 
just  and  precisely-framed  proposals  put  forward  by  the  non-nuclear 
countries.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  improvement  of  the  draft  treaty  by 
meeting  some  of  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  non-nuclear  countries 
is  a  positive  process  which  should  be  continued ;  there  is  every  reason 
for  this. 

4.  It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  all  the  possibilities  are  far 
from  exhausted  and  there  are  still  essential  areas  in  which?  through 
genuine  negotiations  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the  equality  of  the 
parties,  with  patience  and  with  a  spirit  of  continuity,  further  progress 
can  be  made  m  improving  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation.  The 
Romanian  delegation  considers  that  the  results  so  far  achieved  can 
and  must  be  regarded  as  a  stimulus  towards  further  improvement  of 
the  present  text  of  the  draft  treaty  by  taking  into  account  those  con¬ 
structive  proposals  which  have  not  vet  been  reflected  in  the  new  text, 
and  by  seeking  and  finding  acceptable  solutions  to  the  questions  which 
have  not  yet  been  resolved,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  gaps  which  still 
remain  in  the  revised  text  of  the  draft. 

5.  The  favourable  assessments  of  the  revised  draft,  the  critical  com¬ 
ments  on  it,  and  the  suggestions  and  specific  proposals  put  forward 
during  our  negotiations,  together  express  sympathetically  the  constant 
concern  of  the  delegations  gathered  around  the  Conference  table  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  important  problem 
with  which  wo  are  dealing.  They  share  in  common  the  desire  of  their 
sponsors  to  create,  through  the  collective  efforts  of  the  participants  in 
tne  negotiations,  an  international  legal  instrument  which  shall  have 
every  chance  of  being  effective.  Naturally,  that  desire  calls  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  draft  along  the  lines  of  the  paramount  needs,  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  which  justifies  the  conclusion  itself  of  the  treaty  on 
non-proliferation:  tne  increase  in  the  degree  of  security  of  States,  the 
advance  towards  nuclear  disarmament  and  general  human  progress. 

(*.  My  delegation,  guided  by  the  desire  to  contribute  effectively  to 
the  negotiation  of  the  draft  treaty,  has  had  the  opportunity  to  explain 
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at  length  Romania’s  position  in  regard  to  the  principal  components 
which  the  non-proliferation  treaty  should  comprise.  In  order  to  learn 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the  revised  draft  treaty,  and 
to  elucidate  its  many  and  varied  aspects — an  essential  condition  of 
genuine  and  equal  participation  in  the  negotiations  on  the  draft — the 
Romanian  delegation  has  put  to  the  authors  of  the  revised  text  a  few 
questions  and  asked  them  for  certain  clarifications.'  We  have  listened 
with  interest  to  the  replies  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  *  and#  the  United  States 8  to  these  requests  for  clarification  ; 
they  have  given  us  a  fuller  idea  of  the  draft  treaty  which  has  been 
submitted  to  us  for  examination  and  negotiation.  We  have  likewise 
taken  note  of  the  interpretations  given  to  some  of  the  essential  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  draft  as  well  as  other  elements  of  detail  that  have  been 
put  before  us. 

7.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  posi¬ 
tions  is  an  Indispensable  prerequisite  for  any  genuine  negotiation.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Romanian  delegation  appreciates 
the  replies  given  by  the  co-Chairmen  of  our  Committee  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty.  They 
meet  a  need  resulting  from  tne  very  progress  of  the  negotiations  on 
the  draft  treaty. 

8.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  sincere  collaboration,  on  which  all  my 
delegation’s  activity  has  been  based  during  the  debates  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  Committee,  and  in  the  firm  decision  to  continue  to  make 
its  contribution  to  the  drafting  of  a  treaty  based  on  solutions  that  shall 
be  both  equitable  and  effective,  that  the  Romanian  delegation,  on  the 
instructions  of  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
has  the  honour  of  submitting  officially  to  the  Committee  a  working 
paper  containing  amendments  modifying  and  adding  to  the  revised 
text  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-prolireration  of  nuclear  weapons.* 
Our  task  is  lighter  because  the  paper  has  been  circulated  in  advance 
and  delegations  have  already  been  able  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
contents  of  the  amendments  which  it  sets  forth. 

9.  As  our  colleagues  have  no  doubt  already  noted,  the  Romanian 
delegation’s  proposals  deal  with  the  question  of  »  ~>ntrol  within  the 
context  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty ;  with  the  relationship  between 
this  treaty  and  other  measures  aimed  at  achieving  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment;  with  the  security  assurances  which  have  to  be  given  to  the  non¬ 
nuclear  countries  parties  to  the  treaty;  with  the  convening  of  periodic 
conferences;  and  with  certain  aspects  of  tho  conditions  of  withdrawal 
from  the  treaty. 

10.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  control,  we  should  like  to  make 
ii  clear  that  in  our  opinion  the  control  measures  must  be  confined  to 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  treaty,  which  are  made  quite  evident  by  tho 
obligations  contained  in  articles  I  and  II  of  the  draft  treaty.  The  es¬ 
sential  purpose  of  these  obligations  is  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Precisely  for  thnt  reason,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
provisions  dealing  with  control  should  1k>  strictly  sulionl?  tutted  to  tho 
purpose  laid  down. 
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11.  In  its  present  form,  article  III  provides  for  an  extension  of 
the  safeguards  system  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
to  fields  which,  by  their  nature,  involve  no  danger  of  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  In  order  to  ensure  complete  agreement  between 
the  scope  of  the  safeguards  and  the  purpose  laid  down  by  the  treaty, 
the  area  of  control  must  be  defined  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  cover  only  those 
activities  of  States  which  might  enable  nuclear  energy  to  be  diverted 
from  its  peaceful  uses  to  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  Other¬ 
wise,  control  may  put  a  brake  on  the  activities  of  States  devoted  to 
the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

12.  Those  are  the  considerations  underlying  our  proposal  to  include 
in  article  III,  before  the  present  paragraph  1,  a  new  paragraph  worded 
as  follows : 

The  control  established  by  this  Article  shall  have  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
i  eventing  the  use  of  special  fissionable  materials  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  by  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party 
to  the  Treaty.  Control  shall  be  applied  to  such  i>eaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  as.  by  their  nature  and  the  quantities 
of  source  and  special  fissionable  materials  which  they  produce,  process  or  use, 
may  lead  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Consequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
first  three  paragraphs  of  the  present  text  of  article  III,  and  the  para¬ 
graphs  will  have  to  be  re-numbered.  Since  all  representatives  have 
these  proposals  before  them,  we  do  not  intend  to  repeat  them. 

13.  Nevertheless,  we  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  members 
of  the  Committee  to  the  new  paragraph  6  which  we  propose  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  article  III.  It  is  worded  as  follows: 

0.  The  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  agree  to  establish  through  the  Security 
Council  an  appropriate  control  to  ensure  that  non-nuclear  weapon  States  Party 
to  the  Treaty  on  whose  territory  there  are  foreign  military  bases  shall  not  ac¬ 
quire  in  any  form  whatsoever  access  to  nuclear  weapons  indirectly  through  such 
bases. 

We  have  drafted  that  para  seraph  on  the  footing  that  article  III  contains 
a  number  of  measures  designed  to  control  the  technical  means  by  which 
countries  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  may  acquire  them,  through 
their  own  means  or  through  outside  assistance.  But  the  draft  treaty 
on  non-proliferation  does  not  offer  any  solution  of  control  designed 
to  prevent  tho  danger  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  indirectly 
through  military  bases  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons  situated  on 
tho  territories  of  certain  non-nuclear  States. 

14.  Nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  the  obligations  devolving  on 
the  Parties  to  the  treaty  under  Articles  I  and  II,  it  is  necessary  to  set 
up  a  reliable  barrier  to  preclude  any  form  of  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  That  is  tho  requirement  that  prompts  the  Romanian  delega¬ 
tions  proposal  regarding  paragraph  G,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  close  a  loophole  whoso  consequences  must  not  be  under  estimated. 

li>.  Turning  now  to  other  amendments,  I  should  like  to  recall  that 
they  were  fully  presented  during  the  interventions  of  tho  Romanian 
delegation  at  the  340th, T  342nd, •  344th  •  and  348th  meetings.10  That  is 
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the  exact  reason  why  today  v/e  are  merely  reaffirming  the  reasons  un¬ 
derlying  our  proposals,  the  foundations  upon  which  they  rest,  and  the 
considerations  showing  why  we  are  repeating  them.  As  we  have  pointer 
out  on  other  occasions,  the  Romanian  proposals — 

.  .  .  spring  from  the  unshakeable  desire  and  resolve  of  the  Romanian  Government 
and  people  to  fight  actively  for  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  international 
security  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  international  problems  at  present 
confronting  mankind,  including  those  of  disarmament.11 

16.  Disarmament,  this  complex  problem  with  implications  de¬ 
cisively  affecting  the  whole  of  international  relations,  can  offer  radical 
solutions  to  the  triangle  of  contemporary  requirements — peace,  secu¬ 
rity  and  progress.  Its  unanimously-recognized  urgency  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  dangerous  escalation  of  the  arms  race,  and  in 
the  first  place  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  arouses  interest  in  all  countries, 
since  the  fulfilment  of  the  peoples’  deepest  aspirations  is  linked  to  its 
solution.  In  order  to  meet  these  particularly  important  requi.ements 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romanian 
delegation  repeatedly  expressed  in  this  Committee,  fonr  part  of  a 
chain  of  measures  aimed  ultimately  at  eliminating  the  nuclear  danger 
for  ever. 

17.  The  objective  of  the  Romanian  delegation’s  amendment  con¬ 
cerning  disarmament  is  to  give  a  perspective  to  the  non-proliferation 
treaty-  to  offer  the  certainty  that  it  does  not  constitute — and  will  not 
be  interpreted  by  anyone  as  constituting — an  end  in  itself,  but  will  be 
accompanied  by  effective  nuclear-disarmament  measures.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  our  proposal  concerning  the  undertaking  of  the  nuclear- 
wea;  on  Powers  to  adopt — 

.  .  .  specific  measures  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible  tne  cessation  of  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  reduction  and  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery. 

18.  To  ensure  that  this  undertaking  is  respected  and  to  enable  the 
process  of  eliminating  the  nuclear  danger  to  be  followed,  the  Romanian 
proposal  also  provides  that — 

If,  five  year?  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  such  measures  shall  not 
have  been  taken,  the  Parties  shall  examine  the  situation  »hus  created  and  decide 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken. 

In  view  of  the  imperative  need  to  adopt  effective  measures  of  nuclear 
disarmament,  we  consider,  as  do  other  delegations,  that  article  VI  of 
the  revised  text  of  the  draft  treaty,  in  its  present  form,  although  it 
improves  on  the  original  wording,  does  not  yet  contain  appropriate 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  undertaking  of  the  nuclear  Powers  to  adopt 
specific  measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament  as  soon  as  possible. 

19.  The  Romanian  delegation’s  third  nmendm<-nt  is  intended  to 
fill  an  important  gap  which  also  remains  in  the  revised  text  of  the  draft : 
namely  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  treaty  concerning  security 
assurances  for  all  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  parties  to  the.  treaty. 
It  is  our  firm  conviction  <L.t  the  non-proliferation  of  atomic  weapons 
must  be  accomplished  in  conditions  in  which  :  :1  nations  that  renounce 
these  weapons  will  be  assured  tlnil  they  will  never  be  victims  of  atomic 
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aggression  or  of  the  threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  the  law¬ 
ful  right  of  every  State  that  renounces  nuclear  weapons  to  be  certain 
that  its  national  independence  and  sovereignty  will  not  be  jeopardized. 
This  is  the  concern  which  is  answered  by  the  proposal  contained  in 
paragraph  1  of  article  VI-A  of  the  document  presented  by  the  Roman¬ 
ian  delegation,  according  to  which — 

Nuclear-weapon  States  solemnly  undertake  never  In  any  circumstances  to  use 
or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear  weapon  States  which 
undertake  not  to  manufacture  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

20.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  same  article  establishes  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  undertaking  concerning  the  non-utilization 
of  n  uclear  weapons  and  the  role  incumbent  on  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  ensure  that  the  undertaking  is  respected.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  propose  that  the  following  provision  be  incorporated  in  the 
treaty : 

The  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  agree  to  establish  through  the  Security  Council 
an  appropriate  procedure  to  ensure  that  the  undertaking  set  forth  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article  shall  be  fulfilled. 

21.  The  Romanian  delegation  once  more  submits  to  the  attention 
of  the  C  ommittee  its  proposals,  not  reflected  in  the  revised  draft,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  convening  of  periodic  conferences  and  to  the  contents  of  th  . 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

22.  To  ensure  that  all  provisions  of  the  treaty  shall  be  carried  out 
in  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  the  Romanian  delegation  considers 
that  the  treaty  ought  to  contain  appropriate  machinery  for  collective 
verification  enabling  the  parties  to  review  periodically  the  stage  which 
the  implementation  of  the  treaty  has  reached,  and  to  compare  strictly 
the  aims  laid  down  with  the  specific  achievements  recorded.  The  most 
appropriate  solution,  which  has  been  advocated  by  other  delegations, 
is — as  we  have  had  occasion  to  state  from  the  very  outset  of  our  negotia¬ 
tions — the  convening  at  regular  intervals  of  periodic  conferences  in 
which  all  States  signatories  to  the  treaty  would  participate. 

23.  The  Romanian  delegation  proposes  the  deletion  from  the  draft 
treaty  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  content  of  the  notice  of  withdrawal 
from  the  treaty  because,  as  all  know,  every  State  is  exclusively  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  which  events  jeopardize  its  supreme  interests,  and  no 
other  State  or  international  body  may  open  a  discussion— still  less  take 
a  decision — on  a  matter  belonging  to  the  State's  sovereign  right.  Any 
other  disposition  runs  counter  to  the  principles  governing  relations 
between  States  and  has  no  precedent  in  modern  practice  relating  to 
international  treaties. 

24.  Before  concluding,  the  Romanian  delegation  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  tho  conviction  that  these  proposals,  together  with  the  other 
proposals  and  suggestions  put  forward  by  other  delegations,  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  preparation  of  a  treaty  text  which  will  enjoy  w  ide  inter¬ 
national  accession  and  will  Lo  an  effective  legal  instrument  worthy  of 
the  support  of  all  peoples. 

25.  I  vastly,  I  request  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  to  act  that  the  document 
presented  bv  Romania  is  mentioned  in  the  communique  of  today's  meet¬ 
ing.  I  should  also  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Russian  version  of 
<>ur  document,  which  has  not  yet  appeared,  will  be  issued  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Joint  Draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  March  11,  1968 1 

26.  Since  our  Committee  resumed  its  work  on  18  January  an 
animated  discussion  lias  been  carried  on  in  the  course  of  which  members 
of  the  Committee  have  put  forward  various  wishes  and  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  draft  treaties  submitted  by  the  delegations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.2  The  Soviet  side  has  considered  more 
carefully  the  statements  of  members  of  the  Committee,  which  were 
prompted  mainly  by  the  desire  to  ensure  that  the  treaty  we  are  discus¬ 
sing  would  become  a  reliable  barrier  against  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

27.  Among  the  considerations  and  wishes  in  regard  to  the  draft 
non-proliferation  treaty  there  is  a  whole  number  of  proposals  which 
have  met  with  support  among  member?  of  the  Committee.  In  our 
opinion  these  proposals  have  been  formulated  in  a  summarized  manner 
in  the  amendments  put  forward  by  the  delegation  of  Sweden  on  8  Feb¬ 
ruary.8  In  our  statement  today  we  should  like  to  express  on  behalf  of 
the  Soviet  side  our  agreement  with  these  proposals  of  Sweden  and  to 
state  that  the  Soviet  side  is  prepared  to  include  these  amendments  in 
the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

28.  As  is  known  j  the  delegation  of  Sweden  proposed  that  there 
should  be  included  in  the  preamble  to  the  draft  treaty  as  its  tenth 
paragraph  a  special  provision  recalling  the  determination  expressed 
by  the  Parties  to  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty  of  1963  to  achieve  the 
discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time.4 
This  proposal  of  Sweden  has  been  supported  by  many  countries  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  in  particular  by  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Poland  and  other  States.  Taking  into  consideration 
this  desire  of  members  of  the  Committee,  the  Soviet  s’  le  is  prepared  to 
supplement  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  with  the  following  paragraph : 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by  the  Parties  to  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1903  in  it*  preamble  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  nil  time  nnd  to  continue  negotiations  to  this 
end. 

In  other  words,  in  this  case  we  agree  to  reproduce  in  the  text  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  the  exact  wording  that  appears  in  the  partial 
test-ban  Treaty  of  1963,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  proposed 
in  this  respect  bv  the  delegation  of  Sweden, 

29.  One  of  the  important  questions  to  which  the  participants  in  our 
discussion  have  devoted  great  attention  during  the  present  session 
of  the  Committee  has  been  that  of  linking  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  with  further  negotiations  on  disarmament,  in  particular  nuclear 
disarmament.  The  delegation  of  Sweden  in  our  Committee  has  put 
forward  a  proposal  which  stresses  the  need  to  pursue  negotiations  on 


1  KNIHVPV.37lS.pp.  11  If. 

*  .Infi',  pp.  1  -0. 

*  .-in If,  pp.  41-42. 
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effective  measures  to  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date. 
The  relevant  amendments  of  Sweden  have  been  supported  by  the 
delegations  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  Ethiopia,  India, 
Nigeria,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  other  countries.  The  Soviet 
side  decla-ee  its  readiness  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Sweden  and  to 
include  in  thj  draft  treaty  the  iollowing  wording  of  article  VI: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  In  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at 
an  early  date,  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

Thus  the  text  which  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  draft  non-prolif¬ 
eration  treaty  corresponds  to  the  text  f^bmitted  by  the  delegation  of 
Sweden  on  8  February. 

30.  As  we  know,  article  VIII  of  the  draft  treaty  contains  a  special 
provision  regarding  the  holding  of  a  special  conference  of  the  jparties 
to  the  treaty  five  years  after  its  entry  into  force  in  order  to  review  the 
operation  of  the  treaty.  .Many  States  participating  in  our  discussions 
and  other  States  not  present  at  our  conference  table  have  expressed 
a  wish  that  after  the  first  conference  further  similar  conferences  may 
be  held  if  the  parties  to  the  treaty  so  desire.  This  idea  has  also  been 
expressed  in  one  of  the  amendments  put  forward  b';  Sweden  on  8 
February.  During  the  discussion  in  our  Committee  tins  proposal  was 
supported  by  the  delegations  of  Italy,  Mexico,  the  People’s  Republic 
of  Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  other  States. 

31.  As  we  know,  the  delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  the  review  conference  should  dis¬ 
cuss  not  only  the  question  of  how  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  being 
carried  out  but  also  the  question  of  how  the  purposes  of  the  treaty,  as 
set  forth  in  its  preamble,  are  being  realised.8  This  idea,  put  forward 
by  the  delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  lias  met  with  support  in  the 
Committee. 

32.  Taking  into  consideration  the  results  of  the  discussion  of  this 
question  in  the  course  of  our  negotiations,  the  Soviet  side  expresses 
its  agreement  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  article 
VIII  in  the  light  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  delegations  of 
Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  new  paragraph  3  of  article 
VIII  will  read  as  follows : 

8.  Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  order  to  review  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  thlB  Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  Preamble 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being  realized.  At  intervals  of  five  years 
thereafter,  a  majority  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  may  obtain,  by  submitting 
ii  pror.osal  to  this  effect  to  the  Depositary  Governments,  the  convening  of  further 
conferences  with  the  same  objective  of  reviewing  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

33.  The  Soviet  delegation  expresses  the  hope  that  its  statement  of 
."'day  on  the  additions  and  amendments  to  the  draft  treaty,  which  are 
based  on  the  proposals  of  many  delegations,  will  be  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  members  of  the  Committee.  These  amendments,  which 
have  been  included  in  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  substantially  supplement  the  changes  which  wtre  made 

•  Ibid.,  1967,  p.  5lrt 
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ill  the  draft  treaty  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  during 
t  he  previous  session  of  the  Committee,  and  which  were  based  on  the 
proposals  of  the  delegation  of  Mexico  and  a  number  of  other  delega¬ 
tions  which  spoke  in  the  Committee  on  this  subject.  As  a  result  of  the 
inclusion  of  additional  amendments  in  the  draft  non-proliferation 
treaty,  this  document,  which  has  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  careful 
consideration  of  the  points  of  view  of  various  States,  will  be  a  docu¬ 
ment  based  on  the  positions  of  a  wide  range  of  States. 

34.  In  connexion  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  twenty-second 
st  ;sion  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  the  initiative  of  the 
non-aligned  States,8  our  Committee  has  to  submit  its  full  report  to  the 
resumed  session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  15  March — that  is,  next 
week.  Basing  themselves  on  this  resolution,  the  co-Chairmen  have 
today  circulated  the  draft  of  the  Committee’s  full  report,’  which  has 
been  drawn  up  with  due  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  delegations 
in  the  Committee. 

35.  As  one  of  the  annexes  to  the  report  we  are  submitting  to  the 
Committee  a  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,8 
which  is  based  on  the  drafts  presented  by  the  delegations  of  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  or  America,  and  which  includes  addi¬ 
tions  and  amendments  put  forward  in  the  Committee  by  manv  dele¬ 
gations.  The  report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  to  the  General 
Assembly  should  contribute  to  the  earliest  solution  of  the  problem 
of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  on  this  subject. 

Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Joint  Draft  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  Treaty,  March  11,  1968  1 

36.  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  the  draft  of  a  final  report  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 2  and  on  a  revised  draft  of  the 
text  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.3  Before  discussing  the  provisions 
of  the  report,  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  changes  incorporated 
in  the  new  text  of  the  treaty.  Because  of  the  short  time  remaining 
before  15  March,  our  suggestion  is  that  the  new  text  of  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  treaty  and  the  foal  report  be  discussed  concurrently.  In  view 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  wish  to  limit  mv  statement  on  the  treaty 
to  a  discussion  of  those  changes  that  the  co-Chairmen  have  now  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  texts  of  18  January.4  I  intend  at  subsequent  meetings 
to  discuss  the  various  "ther  proposals  and  suggestions  which  have  not 
been  incorporated  in  the  revised  text, 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  732  733. 

’  KN  DC/224. 

*.4nfr,  pp.  162-100. 
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37.  The  new  draft  treaty  text,  which  is  before  the  Committee  as 
Annex  A  t  f  the  draft  report,  contains  improvements  which  we  believe 
are  responsive  to  a  broad  and  deeply-felt  consensus.  Throughout  all 
our  discussions  in  this  Committee  fast  year  and  again  this  year,  there 
has  been  at  least  one  theme  on  which  all  have  been  agreed.  The  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  achieving  further  meas¬ 
ures  of  nuclear  disarmament  and,  indeed,  a  step  towards  our  ultimate 
goal  of  general  disarmament.  Because  of  this  widely  and  sincerely  felt 
concern,  it  is  natural  that  attention  should  have  been  focused  at  this 
session  particularly  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty  and  the  paragraphs 
of  the  preamble  which  relate  to  this  question. 

38.  We  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  amendments  of  Sweden  tabled 
on  8  February  were  responsive  to  that  broad  consensus.5  We  were,  more¬ 
over,  aware  that  these  amendments  contain  realistic  and  practical 
formulations  which  do  not  complicate  our  objective  of  concluding  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  therefore  pleased 
to  be  able  to  incorporate  these  ideas  in  the  revised  text. 

39.  As  the  Committee  will  recall,  after  the  Swedish  delegation  had 
proposed  its  revised  language  for  article  VI  the  United  Kingdom  dele¬ 
gation  made  a  helpful  suggestion  for  improving  the  drafting  of  the 
Swedish  proposal  for  this  article,  a  suggestion  the  Swedish  delegation 
found  acceptable.8  Accordingly,  article  VI  of  the  new  draft  now  reads : 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  urms  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

Thus,  as  desired  by  Sweden,  the  article  now  makes  clear  that  we  will 
strive  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  that,  specif!  - 
callv,  we  will  also  pursue  negotiations  on  effective  measures  regarding 
nuclear  disarmament. 

40.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Sweden,  we  have  also 
included  a  new  preambular  paragraph  which  reads : 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by  the  Parties  to  the  Partial  Test  Han 
Treaty  of  1963 T  in  its  preamble  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this 
end, 

The  only  change  we  have  made  in  the  Swedish  proposal  is  the  addition 
of  the  words  “to  seek  to”  before  the  word  “achieve”.  This  was  done 
to  bring  this  paragraph  into  strict  conformity  with  the  paragraph  in 
the  limited  test-ban  Treaty.  This  addition,  together  with  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  article  VI,  will  underscore  our  determination 
that  this  treaty  should  be  a  steppingstone  ro  further  measures  of 
disarmament. 

41.  The  provisions  of  article  VIII  concerning  review  of  the  treaty 
have  also  been  changed  in  a  significant  way.  V  new  provision  permit¬ 
ting  periodic  review  of  the  treaty  at  five-year  interv  als  has  been  in¬ 
cluded.  That  provision  reads : 


'  Ante,  pp.  41-42. 

*  Sec  ante,  p.  101. 
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At  intervals  of  five  years  thereafter,  a  majority  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  may 
obtain,  by  submitting  a  proposal  to  this  effect  to  the  Depositary  Governments, 
the  convening  of  further  conferences  with  the  same  objective  of  reviewing  the 
operation  of  the  Treaty. 

42.  The  language  which  I  have  just  read  is  exactly  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  representative  of  Sweden.  However,  v/e  all  recall  that 
a  suggestion  for  periodic  review  was  first  advanced  in  this  Committee 
by  tne  representative  of  Burma.8  Subsequently,  a  proposal  for  periodic 
review  was  also  advanced  by  the  representative  of  Romania.9  Most 
recently  Mr.  Caraeciolo  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  delegation,  also  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  for  periodic  review.10  We  are  also  aware  of  the 
importance  attached  to  such  a  provision  by  the  Government  of  Japan, 
among  others. 

43.  In  our  view,  the  provision  for  periodic  review  serves  several 
worth-while  purposes.  As  many  representatives  have  pointed  out,  a 
review  conference  provides  an  opportunity  for  non-nuclear-weapon 

Earties  to  join  with  nuclear-weapon  Powers  in  assessing  the  progress 
sing  realized  towards  one  of  tne  treaty’s  central  purposes :  that  is, 
contributing  to  the  halting  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  effective 
measures  of  nuclear  disarmament.  That  is  why  the  new  article  VIII 
also  includes  the  amendment  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  add  the  words 
“of  the  Preamble”  in  describing  purposes  which  may  be  considered 
at  review  conferences.11  That  amendment  was  also  suggested  by  several 
others  and  has  widespread  support.  We  have  included  it  because  it  is 
entirely  proper  for  parties  to  consider  and  discuss  the  purposes  of 
the  treaty  as  stated  in  the  preamble  when  they  are  gathered  together 
to  see  how  the  treaty  is  working. 

44.  A  number  of  representatives  have  pointed  out  that  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  should  not  be  a  rigid  or  inflexible  document.  The 
treaty  deals  with  fundamental  security  interests  of  the  parties,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  at 
not-too-distant  intervals  to  discuss  the  way  the  treaty  is  operating.  Mr. 
Caraeciolo,  the  representative  of  Italy,  made  a  particularly  eloquent 
statement  on  the  need  for  flexibility.12  We  believe  that  the  new  provi¬ 
sion  for  periodic  review  should  satisfy  that  widely  felt  need. 

45.  In  determining  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  frame  a  provision 
on  periodic  review,  we  have  become  convinced  that  flexibility  should 
also  be  appropriately  reflected  in  the  procedures  for  determining  the 

firecise  time  for  additional  review  conferences.  A  proposal  was  made 
>y  the  Italian  delegation  that  periodic  review  should  take  place  auto¬ 
matically  every  five  years.13  However,  we  have  felt  it  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  adopt  the  approach  of  ,  ermitting  review  to  take  place  at  five- 
year  intervals  whenever  a  majority  of  the  parties  so  desires. 

4(5.  Although  we  have  agreed  to  ensure  that,  the  first  review  confer¬ 
ence  will  definitely  take  place  five  years  after  the  treaty’s  entry  into 
force,  we  did  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  limi  ourselves  inflexi- 


"  Ibid.,  19(1 7.  p.  4154. 

•  l bill.,  p.  52tS. 

10  Anfc,  p.  0*2. 

u  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  p.  595. 
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bly  to  a  review  conference  at  precise  five-yearly  intervals  after  the 
treaty’s  entry  into  force.  It  might  well  be  that  the  parties,  after  the 
first  review  conference,  would  not  feel  a  genuine  need  for  review  pre¬ 
cisely  five  years  later.  They  might  wish  instead  to  hold  open  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  conference  six,  seven  or  even  eight  years  later.  Finally,  the 
provision  that  we  have  included  would  also  enable  us  to  adjust  the 
exact  date  for  a  conference  in  accordance  with  international  circum¬ 
stances  at  that  time.  In  any  event,  conferences  can  be  held  at  five-yearly 
intervals  if  the  majority  so  desires. 

47.  We  believe  that  the  revised  treaty  text  meets  the  concerns  of 
many  as  expressed  here  and  therefore  reflects  a  wide  area  of  consensus. 
The  serious  discussion  in  this  Committee  has,  we  believe,  enabled  us 
to  produce  a  treaty  text  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  international 
community  and  will  be  effective  in  halting  tine  threat  of  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration.  It  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  long  and  arduous  negotiations  in 
this  Committee  in  which  all  delegations  have  played  an  important 
part. 

48.  Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  brief  words  about 
the  draft  final  report.  As  the  members  of  the  Committee  know,  a  draft 
text  was  informally  discussed  with  all  of  them  prior  to  the  circulation 
of  the  present  draft.  We  appreciated  the  opportunity  for  consultation 
at  that  stage  of  our  work,  and  the  present  text  does  reflect  the  results 
of  those  consultations.  The  changes  which  have  been  made  from  the 
first  draft  will  be  apparent  to  members. 

49.  However,  I  might  add  with  regard  to  annex  E  [of  ENDC/224] 
that  it  is  our  understanding  that  each  delegation  will  decide  for  itself 
whether  it  wishes  to  be  listed.  We  suggest  that  any  delegation  which 
does  wish  to  be  listed  should  promptly  inform  Mr.  Protitcn  as  to  which 
of  its  statements  appearing  in  the  verbatim  record?  and  which  of  its 
documents  it  wishes  to  have  cited  in  that  annex. 

50.  In  conclusion,  my  delegation  wishes  to  stress  that  the  draft 
represents  our  best  effort  to  recommend  a  report  which  is  factual  and 
responsive  to  General  Assembly  resolution  2 340 A  and  which  takes  into 
account  varying  interests  within  the  Committee.14  Therefore  we  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  that  this  draft  may  permit  us  to  send  to  the  United  Nations 
pi o:\iptly  the  full  report  which  the  General  Assembly  has  asked  us 
to  submit. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  12,  1968  1 

2.  In  the  discussion  concerning  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons®  great,  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question  of  control  over  toe  fulfilment  by  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of 


“  Dnemnents  on  Disarmament,  1% 7,  pp.  732-733. 

1  Bxncypv.  377,  m  4-12. 
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their  obligations  under  the  treaty  to  the  question  in  what  way  and  how 
effectively  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  especially  article  III,  ensure 
compliance  with  the  treaty  by  the  parties  to  it. 

3.  Some  delegations,  in  particular  the  representative  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Mr.  Khallaf,  have  expressed  misgivings  concerning 
whether  article  III  provides  to  a  sufficient  extent  the  assurance  that  the 
basic  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty  will  be  fulfilled  and  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  treaty — the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons — will  be  achieved.3  In  this  connexion  the  following  questions  have 
been  raised :  is  there  any  assuranco  that  the  agreements  on  control  over 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty  will  be  com¬ 
plied  with  in  practice;  and  will  control  be  applied  in  the  same  way  to 
the  different  States  1 

4.  In  stating  our  views  on  the  first  of  theso  questions,  namely 
whether  the  treaty  will  be  complied  with  in  practice,  we  must  first  of 
all  point  out  that,  as  is  well  known,  under  article  III  of  the  draft 
non-proliferation  treaty  the  agreements  on  control  are  to  be  concluded 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  in  accordance 
with  the  Agency’s  Statute  *  and  safeguards  system; 5  consequently  the 
provisions  of  the  Agency’s  Statute  that  ensure  compliance  with  the 
agreements  on  safeguards  will  also  be  applied  to  the  agreements  con¬ 
cluded  in  accordance  with  article  ill  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

5.  The  Agency’s  Statute  gives  it  considerable  authority  to  observe 
how  the  safeguards  agreements  are  complied  with  by  States  which  have 
concluded  such  agreements  with  it.  The  rights  and  obligations  of 
IAEA  in  this  field  aro  set  forth  in  article  XII  of  its  Statute,  which 
contains  a  whole  set  of  measures  designed  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
agreements  on  safeguards.  Thus  under  this  article,  in  the  event  of 
non-compliance  by  any  State  with  the  agreement  on  safeguards,  IAEA 
is  entitled  to  demand  the  immediate  remedy  of  any  non-compliance 
which  it  has  discovered  and  to  report  this  to  all  memlxvs  of  the  Agency 
and  also  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

6.  In  its  activities  over  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  the  Agency 
has  acquired  great  experience  in  the  application  of  safeguards.  By 
October  1067  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Agency  had  approved  36 
agreements  on  safeguards.  Twenty-nine  countries  apply  the  safeguards 
which  cover  65  reactors.  Speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Agency 
in  regard  to  control  functions  under  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  the 
Director-General  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Mr. 
Kklund,  stated  at  its  eleventh  General  Conference  in  September  1967 
that  it  was  prepared  to  assume  such  functions.  lie  said : 

The  control  organization  which  we  have  is  capable  of  doing  this;  and  we  can 
say  with  conviction  that  the  Agency  is  t lie  best  organization  available  for  tin* 
implementation  of  such  an  imiHirtant  tusk/ 

7.  The  experience  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
applying  safeguards  1ms  been  recognized  in  the  Treaty  for  the  Pro- 
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hibition  of  Nuclear  Wea])ons  in  Latin  America  of  14  February  1967.7 
It  is  well  known  that  the  system  of  control  provided  for  by  this  treaty 
includes  the  application  of  IAEA  safeguards  to  the  activities  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy  of  the  States  parties  to  the  Latin- American 
treaty. 

8.  In  view  of  what  we  have  just  explained  we  consider  that  the 
control  measures  provided  in  article  III  duly  ensure  compliance  with 
the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

9.  On  the  question  whether  control  will  be  applied  uniformly  to 
different  States,  it  is  necessary  above  all  to  point  out  that  article  III, 
paragraph  1,  states  quite  clea.ly  that  agreements  concerning  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty  will  be 
concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  “in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
the  Agency’s  safeguards  system.”  In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of 
the  document  concerning  IAEA  safeguards, 

The  Agency  will  not  assume  such  responsibility  [for  administering  safeguard!!] 
unless  the  principles  of  the  safeguards  and  the  procedures  to  be  used  are  essen¬ 
tially  consistent  with  those  set  forth  in  this  document." 

10.  Accordingly  the  agreements  to  l>e  concluded  with  the  Agency 
must  provide  for  safeguards  whose  principles  and  the  procedures  to 
bo  used  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  procedures  laid 
down  in  the  document  concerning  the  Agency's  safeguards.  Titus 
article  III  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  IAEA  and  of  the  document  concerning  the  Agency's 
safeguards  will  serve  as  a  sound  legal  basis  which  should  ensure  that 
the  agreements  concluded  with  IAEA  by  parties  to  the  treaty  have 
the  necessary  degree  of  uniformity  in  applying  control  to  the  different 
countries. 

11.  No  inconsiderable  importance  for  ensuring  the  necessary  uni¬ 
formity  of  agreements  on  control  attaches  also  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
part  of  IAEA  these  agreements  are  to  be  approved  by  its  Board  of 
Governors,  which  is  a  sufficiently  representative  body  to  ensure  that 
various  points  of  view  are  taken  into  account  in  considering  such 
agreements.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  Agency’s  Statute,  in 
case  of  need  the  question  of  any  particular  agreement  may  be  referred 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Agency,  in  which  all  its  members 
are  represented ;  or  this  Conference  may  itself  call  for  a  report  from 
the  Board  of  Governors  on  any  given  matter. 

112.  In  connexion  with  the  question  we  have  just  touched  upon,  we 
would  mention  the  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  Nigeria, 
Alliaji  Sole  Kolo,  who  explained  the  position  of  his  Government  in 
regard  to  art  icle  T1I  as  follows : 

We  are  particularly  happy  that  the  safeguards  agreements  provided  for  under 
the  article  are  to  he  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  IAKA.  This 
condition  presupposes  that  al!  such  agreements  shall  he  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Hoard  of  Coventors  of  that  Agency  and  that  all  members  of  the  Agency 
will  have  access  to  the  texts  of  the  individual  or  collective  agreements,  t’nder 
such  conditions,  and  given  good  will  on  all  sides,  tin*  present  article  II!  should 
inert  the  needs  of  non-proliferation.' 
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13.  Further,  during  the  discussion  the  question  was  raised  whether 
a  procedure  whereby  control  would  be  applied  to  atomic  activities  of 
the  non-nuclear  States  parties  to  the  treaty  and  would  not  be  extended 
to  the  nuclear-weapon  States,  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  objectives 
of  the  treaty.  In  connexion  with  that  question  we  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  article  on  control  h  is  been  so  drafted  as  to  ensure  that 
fissionable  materials  in  non-nuclear  States  shall  not.  be  diverted  to  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  non-proliferation  treaty  does  not 
provide  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  manufac¬ 
ture  by  the  nuclear  countries — although  it  is  indeed  a  step  towards 
that  objective.  Therefore,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty,  there  arises  no  question  of  control  over  the  activities 
of  the  nuclear  Powers  in  the  atomic  field. 

14.  At  the  same  time  article  III  of  the  treaty  has  a  special  provision 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  ensure  that  in  their  relations  with  the  non¬ 
nuclear  States  the  nuclear  Powers  parties  to  the  treaty  do  not  infringe 
the  purposes  which  this  agreement  sets  before  it.  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  2  of  article  III,  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty,  whether 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear,  undertakes  ncr  to  provide  source  or  special 
fissionable  material,  or  equipment  or  material  especially  designed  or 
prepared  for  the  processing,  use  or  production  of  special  fissionable 
material,  unless  there  is  international  control  over  such  material  o.~ 
equipment. 

15.  The  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  been  drawn  up  with  due  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  existence  of 
States  possessing  nuclear  weapons  and  of  States  not  possessing  such 
weapons.  Accordingly  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  States  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  States  not  possessing  such  w*vpons,  in  con¬ 
cluding  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  /.capons,  should 
assume  obligations  of  a  different  character.  This  differentiation  of  the 
obligations  assumed  by  States  under  the  treaty  derives  from  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  treaty  and  is  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  its  aim — to 
prevent  widening  of  the  circle  of  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

16.  Despite  the  difference  ill  character  of  the  obligations  of  the 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  parties,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  serves 
the  interests  of  both  types  of  States,  by  setting  itself  the  aim  of  restrict¬ 
ing  the  number  of  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons.  Thereby  the 
treaty  reduces  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  war  with  the  use  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bombs.  Under  the  treaty  all  States  are  provided  with 
an  important  means  of  ensuring  their  security.  Consequently  the 
treaty  is  based  on  the  common  interest  of  the  parties  to  it  in  the 
strengthening  of  international  peace  and  security. 

17.  Thus  article  TIT,  by  ensuring  the  fulfilment  of  the  m  tin  purpose 
of  the  treaty,  meets  the  interests  of  all  the  parties  to  it .  Moreover,  where 
the  non-nuclear  States  are  concerned,  those,  by  assuming  the  obligation 
not  to  acquire  or  to  produce  nuclear  weapons,  would  like  to  have  the 
assurance  that  work  on  the  creation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  being 
carried  on  in  other  non-nuclear  States  in  circumvention  of  the  treaty. 
That  is  the  purpose  that  will  be  served  by  the  control  system  provided 
by  the  treaty. 
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18.  Some  delegations  have  raised  the  question  whether  the  control 
system  provided  by  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  create  obstacles  to  the  economic  and  technological 
development  of  States  parties  to  the  treaty  in  the  matter  of  the  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  energy,  and  whether  this  control  would  not  lead 
to  infringement  of  the  sovereignty  of  States  parties  to  the  treaty  and 
to  interference  in  their  internal  affairs.  We  dealt  with  this  question  in 
our  statement  of  16  February.10  In  addition  to  what  we  then  said,  we 
deem  it  appropriate  to  draw  attention  to  the  pro .  ision  of  paragraph  9 
of  the  document  on  IAEA  safeguards,  which  lays  down  that  “the 
Agency  shall  implement  safeguards  in  a  manner  designed  to  avoid 
hampering  a  State’s  economic  or  technological  development.” 11 

19.  As  for  the  question  of  the  sovereign  rights  or  States,  it  may 

be  pointed  out  in  this  connexion  that  Article  III  B.l  of  the  Statute  of 
IAEA  lays  down  that  in  carrying  out  its  functions  the  Agency  shall 
“conduct  its  activities  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations”.  The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
concerning  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  forbid 
any  intervention  “in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  any  State  .  .  12  Moreover,  observance  of  the  prin¬ 

ciple  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  States  in  tne  implementation  or  the 
control  system  is  guaranteed  by  the  provision  of  Article  III  D  of  the 
Statute  of  IAEA  which  lays  down  that  “the  activities  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  carried  out  with  due  observance  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
States.” 

20.  Thus  the  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  relating  to  international  control  over  the  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty  do  not  allow  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States  parties  to  this  treaty  or 
any  infringement  of  their  sovereignty  in  connexion  with  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  such  control. 

21.  There  is  one  more  question  to  which  we  should  like  to  devote 
attention  namely  the  procedure  for  withdrawal  from  the  treaty  as  set 
forth  m  paragraph  1  of  article  X,  which  provides  for  the  right  of  a 
party  U  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty,  have  jeopardized  the 
supreme  interests  of  its  country.  The  State  must  give  notice  of  such 
withdrawal  to  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  three  months  in  advance,  and  must  specify  the 
extraordinary  events  which  it  regards  as  having  jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests. 

22.  During  the  disci  svon  of  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty, 
critical  ‘omments  have  been  made  regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
aforesaid  paragraph  of  article  X.  Thus  the  representative  of  Brazil, 
Mr.  do  Araujo  Castro,  questioned  the  appropriateness  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  laid  down  in  that  paragraph  in  regard  to  notifying  the  Security 
Council.  He  pointed  out  in  particular  that — 

.  .  .  tin*  (.'barter  of  the  1'i.ited  Nations  entrusts  the  Security  Council  with  func¬ 
tions  s|«H'i tiej;iiy  related  to  the  inaintenai'ee  of  world  peaee  and  security  and 
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not  with  those  of  participating  in  the  mechanism  of  withdrawal  from  any 
treaty.** 

23.  It  has  also  been  asked  on  what  legal  grounds  the  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty  to  be  sent  to  the  parties  to  the  treaty  and 
to  the  Security  Council  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  extraordinary 
events  which  the  State  withdrawing  from  the  treaty  regards  as  having 
jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

24.  Let  us  consider  first  of  all  the  question  whether  the  obligation 
to  notify  the  Security  Council  corresponds  to  ihe  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  in  particular  to  those  provisions  of  the  Charter  which 
confer  on  the  Security  Council  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  In  other  words,  would  it  be  legal  to 
include  in  the  non-proliferation  treaty  an  obligation  to  inform  the 
Security  Council  of  the  facts  leading  to  withdrawal  from  this  treaty  ? 

25.  Any  increase  in  the  number  of  States  possessing  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  is  fraught  with  the  grave  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 
The  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  may  jeopardize  the  peace  and 
security  of  all  States.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  this  in  its  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
the  non-proliferation  of  r  clear  weapons.  Thus  resolution  1576  (XV), 
adopted  on  20  December  1960,  recognzes — 

.  .  .  the  urgent  danger  that  now  exists  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  States 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  may  occur,  aggravating  international  tension  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  world  peace  .  . 

Resolutions  1665  (XVI)  of  4  December  1961, 15  2028  (XX)  of  19  No¬ 
vember  1965 16  and  2149  (XXI)  of  4  November  1966 17  stress  that 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  endanger  the  security  of  all 
States. 

26.  Thus  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  i  s  fraught  with  danger  to  international  peace  and  security. 
For  this  reason  it  is  well-founded  and  logical  to  conclude  that  a 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  eliminating  the  threat  to  peace  created  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  nuclear  States.  Consequently  observance  of  a  non- pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  and  its  effectiveness  are  bound  to  be  related  to  the 
powers  of  the  Security  Council,  which,  according  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  Article  24,  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  pear  „  and  security. 

27.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  relationship  between  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  and  the  powers  of  the  Security  Council  that  we  should 
consider  the  question  of  why,  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  from  the 
treaty  by  any  of  the  parties  to  it,  notice  of  the  withdrawal  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  should  be  sent  to  the  Security  Council. 

28.  During  the  discussion  in  the  Committee  some  delegations  have 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  Security  Council. 
Thus  at  the  meeting  of  2  November  1967  the  representative  of  Nigeria 

13  Ante.  p.  50. 

"  Documents  on  Disarmament,  I960,  p.  373. 

"  Ibid.,  1961,  p.  604. 

’*  Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  532-534. 

47  Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  680-687. 
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spoke  in  favour  of  giving  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  such  notice  to  include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  withdrawal 
from  the  treaty.18 

29.  For  this  reason  there  appears  to  be  every  justification  for  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  the  obligation  to  give 
notice  of  withdrawal  not  only  to  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  l>ut 
also  to  the  Security  Council,  which,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 

-  has  been  entrusted  by  the  States  Members  of  the  Unitea  Nations  with 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

30.  We  deem  it  appropriate  to  recall  that  the  idea  of  informing  the 
Security  Council  in  the  event  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  State  from  the 
treaty  has  also  been  embodied  in  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  of  14  February  1967,  Article  30, 
paragraph  2  of  which  provides  that  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Agency  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America 
shall  immediately  communicate  notification  of  a  State’s  denunciation 
of  the  treaty  to  “the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
information  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.” 19 

31.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  also  provides  for  notification  of  the  Security 
Council  in  its  article  XII  on  the  Agency’s  safeguards.  Article  XII 
C  states  that — 

“The  Board  [of  Governors]  shall  report  the  non-compliance” — with 
the  rules  concerning  IAEA  safeguards — “to  all  members  and  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.” 20 

32.  Now  let  us  consider  the  question  whether  the  sovereignty  of 
States  is  infringed  by  the  obligation  laid  down  in  article  X  to  include 
in  the  notice  of  withdrawal  to  be  sent  to  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty 
and  to  the  Security  Council  a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  events 
which  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of  the  State  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  treaty. 

33.  The  international  legal  basis  in  virtue  of  which,  as  provided 
in  the  draft  treaty,  the  notice  of  withdrawal  must  contain  a  statement 
of  the  extraordinary  events  that  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State  withdrawing  from  the  treaty,  is  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment.  of  the  <‘or,‘tracting  States  to  assume  that  aforesaid  obligation. 
For  this  reason  no  question  arises  of  infringement  of  State  sovereignty 
or  of  any  other  infringement  of  international  law  if  a  State  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
notifies  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  and  the  Security  Council  of 
the  reasons  for  its  decision  to  withdraw,  in  accordance  with  the 
obligation  it  has  voluntarily  assumed. 

34.  The  appropriateness  of  the  inclusion  of  such  an  obligation  in 
the  treatv  derives  from  the  fact  that  in  the  event  of  the  withdrawal 
of  any  State  from  the  non-proliferation  treaty  the  other  parties  to 
this  treaty  must  receive  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  withdrawal 


,!1  ENDC/PV.  344,  p.  8. 

“  Do(  uments  on  Disarmament,  HUH',  j>,  81. 

*'  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  p. 
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from  the  treaty,  not  from  any  other  source,  but  from  the  State  itself 
that  withdraws  from  the  treaty.  Receipt  by  the  Security  Council  of 
such  notice  together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  directly  from 
the  State  concerned  would  help  the  Security  Council  'vo  fulfil  its 
functions  more  effectively.  Who  could  explain  better  than  the  State 
concerned  the  reasons  and  events  which  nave  compelled  it  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  treaty  i 

35.  The  obligation  laid  down  in  the  treaty  to  state  the  reasons  for 
withdrawal  in  the  notices  to  be  sent  in  such  a  case  to  the  other  parties 
to  the  treaty  and  to  the  Security  Council  will  provide  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  restraint,  sines  a  State  intending  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty 
will  have  to  ponder,  before  taking  such  a  step,  how  it.  will  be  regarded 
by  world  public  opinion.  The  reaction  of  the  Security  Council  to  such 
a  notice  will  depend  on  the  situation  which  has  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  a  particular  State  fr ',m  the  treaty  or  which  might  come  about  in 
connexion  with  such  withdrawal.  In  such  cases  the  Security  Council 
would  fulfil  the  functions  entrusted  to  it  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

36.  Those  are  our  considerations  concerning  some  of  the  aspects 
of  vhe  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
have  been  touched  upon  in  tne  statements  made  by  delegations  at 
meetings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Chinese  Communist  Statement  on  Security  Assurances  to 
Non-Nuclear- Weapon  Nations,  March  13,  1968  1 

On  March  7  at  the  Geneva  “disarmament”  conference,  U.S. 
imperialism  and  the  Soviet  revisionist  clique,  after  prolonged  secret 
scheming,  and  with  the  help  of  British  imperialism,  jointly  dished 
up  an  agreement  promising  to  provide  so-called  “nuclear  protection” 
to  “non-nuclear  countries”  that  sign  the  so-called  “treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.” 2  This  is  another  grave  step  by 
U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism  in  forming  an  open  nuclear- 
military  alliance  to  intensify  their  global  counter-revolutionary 
collaboration  to  oppose  China,  oppose  communism  and  oppose  the 
people. 

Using  the  shameless  trick  of  a  thief  crying  out  “Stop  thief!”,  the 
U.S.  imperialists  and  the  Soviet  l^isionists  in  this  agreement  try 
to  present  U.S.  imperialism,  which  has  consistently  blackmailed  and 
threatened  the  people  of  the  world  with  its  nuclear  weapons,  as  the 
“guardian”  of  world  peace.  And  they  vilify  socialist  China,  which  has 
developed  nuclear  weapons  in  order  to  defend  itself  and  world  peace, 
as  the  source  of  “nuclear  threats.”  They  also  vainly  hope  to  boost 
the  morale  of  such  anti-China  flunkeys  as  the  Indian  reactionaries 
and  incite  them  to  oppose  China  even  more  rabidly  by  promising 
them  “nuck  ar  protection.”  By  taking  this  counter-revolutionary  move 

1  Renmin  Rihao,  Mar.  13,  1908;  Peking  Review,  Mar.  22,  1968,  pp.  31-32. 

“The  Mar.  7  proposal  was  identical  with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
June  19  (post,  p.  444).  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  162-166, 
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the  Soviet  revisionist  renegade  clique  actually  proclaimed  in  public 
that  U.S.  imperialism,  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
world,  is  its  closest  “ally.”  Thus,  the  joint  U.S.-Soviet  pledge  to  give 
“non-nuclear  countries*  so-called  “nuclear  protection”  once  again 
shows  up  the  ferocious  features  of  the  Soviet  revisionist  renegade 
clique  as  the  No.  1  accomplice  of  U.S.  imperialism. 

What  “nuclear  protection”?  In  the  past,  imperialism  and  colonial¬ 
ism  used  gunboats  to  “protect”  the  small  and  weak  nations,  and  now 
U.S.  im perk1  ism  and  Soviet  revisionism  want  to  “protect”  countries 
not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  with  nuclear  weapons.  Isn’t  this  the 
policy  of  gangsterism  typical  of  imperialism? 

It  is  crystal-clear  that  it  is  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  re  /isionism 
themselves  which  refuse  to  renounce  the  use  of  nuclear  we?  pons  and 
are  working  hand  in  .glove  to  carry  out  nuclear  blackmail  and  threats 
against  the  people  of  the  whole  world.  But  now  they  have  come  out 
to  make  a  big  clamour  about  giving  “nuclear  protection”  to  other 
countries.  Isn’t  this  the  height  of  impudence? 

Making  use  of  the  so-called  “nuclear  protection,”  U.S.  imperialism 
and  Soviet  revisionism  arbitrarily  want  to  drag  all  countries  without 
nuclear  weapons  into  joining  the  “treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons”  which  they  have  cooked  up.  This  is  a  sinister  con¬ 
spiracy  to  control  and  enslave  the  countries  without  nuclear  weapons 
and  turn  the  peoples  of  these  countries  into  their  nuclear  slaves. 
Banking  on  the  nuclear  weapons  in  their  hands,  they  vainly  hope  to 
reduce  the  “non-nuclear  countries”  in  the  world  to  their  “protec¬ 
torates.”  If  this  conspiracy  succeeds,  any  country  without  nuclear 
weapons  subscribing  to  the  “treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons”  will  never  be  able  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  to  resist  the 
nuclear  threat  from  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism  and  will 
be  deprived  of  its  right  to  oppose  the  development,  stockpiling  a*  d 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism. 
Such  countries  can  only  meekly  submit  their  destiny  to  the  whims  of 
U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism. 

Countries,  big  or  small  and  with  or  without  nuclear  weapons,  should 
be  treated  as  equals.  The  proposal  for  so-called  “nuclear  protection” 
is  in  itself  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  any  country  that  has  no  nuclear 
weapons  and  an  infringement  on  its  sovereignty.  Any  country  which 
cherishes  its  own  independence  and  sovereignty  will  see  through  this 
plot  hatched  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism.  The  genuine 
peace-loving  countries  and  people  of  the  whole  world  firmly  oppose 
the  “nuclear  protection”  of  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism. 

Our  great  leader  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  has  pointed  out :  “Those 
who  refuse  to  be  enslaved  will  never  be  cowed  b}  the  atom  bombs  and 
hydrogen  bombs  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  imperialists.” 3  Neither  the 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  nor  those  in 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  revisionist  clique  can  ever  frighten  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  people  of  Asiaj  Africa  and  Latin  America  or  hinder  the  rising 
tide  of  the  anti-imperialist  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  people  the 
world  over.  The  policies  of  nuclear  blackmail  and  nuclear  threat 
pursued  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism  have  fallen 
through  and  will  certainly  become  completely  bankrupt. 

The  Chinese  people  ana  the  Chinese  tfovernment  have  always  stood 
for  the  complete  prohibition  and  thorough  destruction  of  nuclear  weup- 


*  Pekinff  Review,  Jan.  17. 1964,  p.  5. 
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ons  and  firmly  opposed  nuclear  monopoly  by  big  powers  to  menace 
other  countries.  China  has  been  developing  nuclear  weapons  precisely 
because  it  is  opposed  to  U.S.-Soviet  collaboration  for  nuclear  monop¬ 
oly,  blackmail  and  threat,  and  precisely  because  its  final  goal  is  the 
thorough  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  time  and  again 
solemnly  declared  that  at  no  time  and  under  no  circumstances  will 
China  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  The  possession  of  nuolear 
weapons  by  China  is  a  tremendous  inspiration  to  all  revolutionary 
people  of  the  world  and  a  great  contribution  to  world  peace.  The 
Chinese  people  and  the  Chinese  Govsrnment  will,  together  with  all 
the  peace-loving  countries  and  people  of  the  world,  carry  through  to 
the  end  the  struggle  for  the  lofty  goal  of  smashing  the  nuclear  black¬ 
mail  and  threat  of  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism  and  for 
the  complete  prohibition  ana  thorough  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  March  13,  1968  1 

2.  I  wish  to  comment  today  on  the  proposals  and  suggestions  of 
various  delegations  which  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the  revised 
draft  treaty  which  was  circulated  at  our  last  meeting.2 

3.  Turning  first  to  the  important  statement  made  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Nigeria  at  our  meeting  of  28  February,  I  must  emphasize  that 
we  recognize  the  constructive  spirit  motivating  his  comments  on  that 
occasion.  I  can  assure  him  that  we  have  given  careful  attention  to  his 
proposals 3  for  changes  in  the  revised  draft  *  and  we  appreciate  his 
desire  “to  conserve  the  gains  that  have  so  far  been  made”.6  Ambassador 
Kolo  questioned  the  wording  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  2  of 
article  IV  of  the  revised  drafts  and  suggested  it  be  amended  to  provide 
a  more  definite  undertaking  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  scientific 
and  technological  information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

4.  While  it  is  true  that  the  present  sentence  enunciates  a  right  to 
participate  in  and  not  a  commitment  to  facilitate  the  exchange,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  next  sentence  of  the  article  does 
establish  the  obligation  of  the  parties  to  co-operate  in  contributing 
to  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for 

Eeaceful  purposes.  We  note  that  this  new  article  has  been  welcomed 
y  other  members  of  the  Committee.  As  ether  delegations  have  stated, 
the  obligation  expressed  in  a  provision  of  this  nature  must  of  necessity 
be  a  general  one.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  formal  commitment 
provided  in  the  article  will  ensure  the  widespread  development  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy  which  Ambassador  Kolo 

’  KNTXVrV.  37S.  pp.  4-10. 

5  Ante,  pp.  1(12-160. 

*  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  557-558.  Cf.  infra, 

*  Ante,  pp.  1-6. 

*  Ante.  p.  130. 
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and  all  of  us  desire.  We  should  also  not  forget  in  this  connexion  that 
a  review  of  this  aspect  of  the  treaty  will  be  possible  at  the  review 
conferences. 

5.  The  representative  of  Nigeria  also  asked  whether  we  shared  his 
view  that  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  2  of  article  i  V  of  the  revised 
draft  could  be  said  to  cover  the  exchange  of  information  on  the  peace¬ 
ful  application  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dele¬ 
gation  does  hold  the  view  that  this  sentence  of  article  IV  of  the 
revised  draft  covers  the  exchange  of  information  on  the  peaceful  appli¬ 
cations  of  nuclear  explosions.  The  United  States  is  already  committed 
to  a  policy  of  making  available  to  other  countries,  as  widely  as  possible, 
information  concerning  all  aspects  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  including  information  on  the  applications  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  for  peaceful  uses.  Article  IV  is  in  keeping  with  that  long¬ 
standing  United  States  policy  and  ensures  that  that  policy  will 
continue. 

6.  I  might  add  that  over  400  formal  unclassified  reports  and  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  published  by  United  States  authors  on  the  subject  of 
the  application  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  Moreover,  crur  con¬ 
tinued  publication  of  basic  technical  information  on  this  subject 
permits  other  nations,  including  non-r.uclear- weapon  States,  to  make 
their  own  studies  of  specific  peaceful  applications. 

7.  In  our  view',  the  revised  draft  article  IV  also  serves  the  purpose 
intended  by  Ambassador  Kolo’s  proposed  amendment  to  article  V 
requiring  annual  reports  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  on  international  co-operation  in  developing  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes.  The  present  article  IV  establishes  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  information  and  also 
provides  for  co-operation  with  international  organizations.  These  pro¬ 
visions  are  realistic,  widely-acceptable  means  for  ensuring  the  type  of 
broad  international  exchanges  desired.  They  should  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  such  information  reports  through  IAEA 
and  other  international  organizations  and  at  periodic  international 
conferences  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Making  the  reports 
compulsory  for  each  party  could  prove  unnecessarily  burdensome  to 
many,  as  well  as  to  IAEA,  especially  in  view'  of  the  expected  accelera¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  such  co-operation  and  exchanges. 

8.  Ambassador  Kolo  stated  that  his  proposed  amendment  to  article 
V  was  also  intended  “to  minimize  the  grounds  for  suspicion  by  parties 
to  the  treaty  in  respect  of  inter-State  nuclear  activities”,  among  which 
he  cited  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  under  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments.8  Mr.  Chairman,  niv  delegation  lielieves  that  the  prohibitions 
enunciated  in  articles  I  and  1 1  and  the  safeguards  provisions  in  article 

III  already  constitute  effective  means  for  achieving  that  purpose. 
With  regard  to  bilateral  agreements  under  the  present  article  V,  we 
have  already  spoken  on  this  matter  at  our  meeting  of  22  February.7 

9.  An  amendment  was  also  suggested  to  article  TV  bv  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  representative  of  Italy."  This  is  the  proposal  to  add  to  article 

IV  a  sentence  stating  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  shall  l>e  interpreted 


*  Ante,  i»i*-  l.TJ  m 
7  Ante .  ih*.  5*7-100. 

"  Ante,  p.  5*1!. 
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as  affecting  the  inalienable  right  of  all  parties  to  acquire  source  and 
special  fissionable  materials,  or  equipment  for  the  use  of  source  and 
special  fissionable  materials-  for  peaceful  purposes. 

10.  On  a  number  of  occasions  this  Committee  has  been  most  ap¬ 
propriately  reminded  by  the  delegation  of  Italy  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  fissionable  materials  in  tne  development  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities.  Most  recently,  on  20  February  the  distinguished  representa¬ 
tive  of  Italy,  Ambassador  Caracciolo,  explained  how  access  to  nuclear 
raw  materials  was  indeed  an  important  means  of  participating  in  the 
world  of  modern  science  and  technology.® 

11.  Earlier,  on  1  August  1967,  Mr.  Fanfani,  the  distinguished  For¬ 
eign  Minister  of  Italy,  made  a  proposal  which  included  as  one  of  its 
key  elements  the  supply  of  fissionable  material  to  non-nuclear  weapon 
countries.10  We  believe  that  the  stress  which  Italy  has  placed  on  the 
vital  problem  of  nuclear  supply  has  contributed  to  both  a  realistic  and 
a  far-sighted  appreciation  of  one  of  the  important  features  of  our 
work. 

12.  Concerns  such  as  those  expressed  by  the  delegation  of  Italy 
have  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  article  IV  and  article  III.  The 
second  paragraph  of  article  IV  now  contains  a  clear-cut  undertaking 
by  parties  to  co-operate  in  contributing  alone  or  together  with  other 
States  or  international  organizations  to  the  future  development  of 
the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially 
in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty. 
This  undertaking  would  include  the  supply  of  nuclear  materials  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

13.  Some  concern  has  been  expressed  in  this  Committee  that  per¬ 
haps  in  some  way  the  requirement  of  safeguards  pursuant  to  article 
III  might  detract  from  international  co-operation  in  the  supply  of 
nuclear  materials.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  third  paragraph  of  article  III  states  clearly  that  the  safe¬ 
guards  required  by  the  artcle  shall  be  implemented  ..  a  manner  de¬ 
signed  to  comply  with  article  IV  of  the  treaty.  Moreover,  paragraph  3 
of  article  III  prescribes  that  the  safeguards  shall  avoid  hampering  the 
economic  or  technological  development  of  the  parties  or  international 
co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  including  the 
international  exchange  of  nuclear  material  and  equipment — and  I  re¬ 
peat:  including  the  international  exchange  of  nuclear  material  and 
equipment. 

14.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  thc.e  two  provisions,  paragraph  3  of 
article  III  and  paragraph  2  of  article  IVt  we  lielicve  that  the  essential 
pui  (lose  of  the  Italian  amendment  to  article  IV,  ns  we  understand  it, 
is  achieved  already  in  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty.  That  is  why 
we  do  not  believe  that  additional  language  is  required. 

15.  With  regard  to  article  IX,  the  distinguished  representative  of 
Nigeria  suggested  that  a  nunilier  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  I’nitcd  Nations  be  required 
to  ratify  the  treaty  before  it  enters  into  force.  On  this  lioint  I  can  onl^-v1- 
reiterate  our  conviction  that  requiring  so  large  a  number  could  create 

a  risk  of  further  proliferation  by  delaying  the  treaty's  entry  into  force, 
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possibly  by  as  much  as  two  years  after  it  was  opened  for  signature. 
Naturally,  the  treaty’s  entry  into  force  marks  only  a  firm  starting- 
point;  over  the  long  run  we  would  hope  for  adherence  to  the  treaty 
not  only  by  a  majority  of  the  Membership  of  the  United  Nations  but 
by  virtually  every  nation. 

16.  Hie  changes  regarding  periodic  review  of  the  treaty  included 
in  the  revised  draft  have  a  bearing  on  other  parts  of  the  treaty  to 
which  other  suggestions  were  addressed.  In  particular,  they  have  a 
bearing  on  the  provisions  in  article  X  for  duration.  No  changes  have 
been  made  in  these  provisions,  in  part  becauso  we  believe  that  tne  pres¬ 
ent  provisions  already  reflect  a  realistic  compromise  between  divergent 
viewpoints.  A  number  of  countries  have  expressed  a  preference  for 
indefinite  duration,  but  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
provision  for  a  twenty-five-year  initial  duration  period  in  oraer  to 
make  the  treaty  more  widely  acceptable. 

17.  We  have  not  felt  it  advisable  to  add  the  further  amendment 
suggested  by  the  representative  of  Italy,  which  would  give  parties  a 
right  to  denounce  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  without 
stating  any  reason  therefor.  But  the  provision  for  periodic  review 
now  included  in  the  text  does,  we  believe,  encompass  the  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  flexibility  which  we  understand  was  also  in  part  the  aim  of 
the  Italian  delegation’s  proposal  for  amending  the  duration  clause. 
In  this  connexion  we  do  not  see  any  need  to  specify,  as  suggested  by 
the  representative  of  Nigeria,  that  findings  of  review  conferences 
should  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  signatories.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  for  a  majority  of  signatories,  or  for  that  matter  any  group 
of  parties,  making  known  at  a  review  conference  any  collective  views 
they  may  have. 

18.  Flexibility  also  appeared  to  be  the  motivation  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  Nigeria  when  he  questioned  the  wording  of  the  first  sentence 
of  article  X  and  expressed  concern  that  it  migiit  fetter  the  sovereign 
rights  of  States.  We  sincerely  believe  this  concern  is  unfounded.  I 
would  only  point  out  that  the  sentence  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.11  That  is  to  say,  the  formulation  used  al¬ 
ready  enjoys  wide  international  acceptance. 

19.  At  our  376th  meeting  the  distinguished  representative  of  Ro¬ 
mania,  .Ambassador  Ecobesco,  presented  several  amendments  to  the 
draft  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  texts  of  18  January,  then  before  the 
Conference.12  We  have  reviewed  those  amendments,  together  with 
Ambassador  Ecobesco’s  explanation  of  their  purpose.  I  should  first 
like  to  note  that  several  of  these  promised  amendments  were  previously 
presented  in  the  working  paper  olfered  to  the  Conference  by  the  Ro¬ 
manian  delegation  on  19  October  1967  !?  and  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  this  Committee.  Several  of  ue  Romanian  suggestions  in 
that  earlier  document  were  reflected  in  .lie  draft  text  of  18  January. 
Also,  the  Romanian  amendment  relating  to  }>eriodic  review,  presented 
at  our  meeting  of  11  March, u  was  reflected  m  the  revised  draft  treaty 
presented  Inter  in  that  same  meeting.15 
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20.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  Romanian  amendments  to  article 
III,  the  substance  of  most  of  those  amendments  was  discussed  in  Am¬ 
bassador  DePalma’s  statement  of  our  368th  meeting,  in  reply  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Ecobesco’s  questions  at  our  862nd  meeting.18  For  example,  the 
proposed  new  paragraph  6  of  article  III,  calling  for  Security  Council 
control  to — 

.  .  .  ensure  that  non-uueleur-wi  apon  Stages  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  there  are  foreign  military  bases  shall  not  acquire  In  any  form  whatsoever 
access  to  nuclear  weajwns  Inc'rt-ctly  through  such  bases — 

parallels  the  substance  of  one  of  Ambassador  Ecobesco’s  earlier  ques¬ 
tions.  In  this  instance  I  should  like  to  reiterate  the  response  given  by 
the  United  States  delegat  ion  to  his  earlier  question : 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  article  I  which  prohibit  any  trans¬ 
fer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices,  or  control  over  such  weaixms  or  devices,  directly  or  indirectly.  This 
article  and  the  counterjwrt  article  II  thus  prohibit  those  activities  which  con¬ 
stitute  nuclear  proliferation.  The  treaty  Is  not  designed  to  deal  with  defence  re¬ 
lationships  or  arrangements  within  alliances  which  do  not  involve  nuclear  pro¬ 
liferation.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  wcnld  take  us  back  into  the  morass  of  theoretical 
argumentation  over  amorphous  issues  which  too  long  frustrated  our 
negotiations.1' 

21.  Similarly,  wc  have  previously  treated  the  question  of  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  non-nuclear-weapon  par¬ 
ties  must  be  subject  to  treaty  safeguards.  We  have  already  noted  that 
the  IAEA  safeguards  document18 — particularly  in  paragraphs  47 
and  58 — already  provides  for  varying  degrees  oi  inspection.  Also  we 
have  |K>inted  out  that  there  are  provisions — specifically  in  paragraphs 
21  and  22 — for  exempting  from  safeguards  any  total  quantities  of 
source  or  special  fissionable  materials  which  are  too  small  to  be  po¬ 
tentially  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
Therefore  I  believe  that,  the  proposed  Romanian  amendments  dealing 
with  quantitative  and  qualitative  limitations  on  the  application  of 
treaty  safeguards  are  unnecessary.  They  are  already  covered  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  as  fnr  as  necessary  in  the  IAEA  safeguards  document. 

22.  However,  I  should  like  to  reiterate  our  conviction  that,  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  exclusive  purpose  stated  in  the  first  sentence  of  article 
III,  treaty  safeguards  must  in  the  first  instance  be  applicable  to  all 
source  or  special  fissionable  material  in  the  paceful  nuclear  activities 
of  non-nuclear-weapon  pi-til's.  Any  exemptions  from  such  safeguards 
and  relaxations  in  the  degree  of  safeguards  inspection  would  then  lie 
made  as  provided  for  in  the  safeguards  agreements  concluded  with 
IAEA  and  in  accordance  with  specific  provisions  of  the  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  document,  such  as  those  1  mentioned  earlier. 

23.  Finally,  Mr.  ('hn  rmnn,  we  have  given  careful  study  to  the  im¬ 
portant  statement  of  tin-  representative  of  India  made  at  our  370th 
meeting."* **  1  Mieve  it  is  fai»*  to  say  that  the  burden  of  his  criticism  of 
the  draft  freer,  now  Ik* fore  :is  is  that  it  is  not  n  full-fledged  measure 
of  nuclear  dis  rmament. 


*  s<«<-  or, O',  i»|».  inn.  :ci  x*. 
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24.  The  United  States  fully  appreciates  the  consist*,  tly-expressed 
view  of  the  delegation  of  Inch  a  that  the  noh-proliferat  .on  treaty  not 
only  should  set  the  stage  for  actual  measures  of  nuclc-o  .•  disarmament, 
but  should  itself  embody  such  measures,  or  at  least  a  specific  undertak¬ 
ing  regarding  various  measures.  Nothing  would  pie  w*.  us  mo-e  than 
tone  able  to  draft  and  support  such  a  treaty.  The  Corn:;  ittee  is  aware 
of  the  various  measures  tne  United  States  has  proposed  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  of  its  earnest  desire  to  initiate  a  discussion  lead¬ 
ing  to  limitations  and  subsequent  reductions  of  existing  nuclear 
arsenals. 

25.  However,  what  any  one  of  our  countries  may  desire  can  only 
be  a  prelude  to  and  a  goal  for  negotiations.  If  any  of  us  adopted  the 
view  that  our  desires  must  be  fully  satisfied  before  we  could  agree  on 
any  forward  step,  there  would  be  no  point  in  i,  ^otiation.  The  draft 
treaty  in  its  latest  revised  form  represents  the  maximum  area  of  agree¬ 
ment  now  obtainable ;  but,  more  important,  it  constitutes  what  we  are 
convinced  is  an  essential  and  effective  measure  which  must  be  taken 
now  if  we  are  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  the  further  progress  we  all 
want. 

26.  That  is  why  we  believe  that  those  who  continue  to  have  reser¬ 
vations  about-  what  they  may  feel  to  lie  the  limited  scope  of  this  treaty 
should  consider  carefully  the  implications  of  their  position.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  those  delegations  whose  governments 
have  over  the  years  consistently  urged  the  need  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  nuclear  arsenals.  Such  governments  would, 
we  believe,  assume  a  heavy  responsibility  if  they  were  now  to  withhold 
their  support  from  this  treaty — which  is  a  major  step — only  because 
it  does  riot  go  ns  far  as  they  had  wished.  Progress  in  arms  control  and 
disarmament  will  always  lie  difficult  and,  if  it  is  to  be  realized,  it  will 
require  the  co-operation  and  encouragement  of  all  nations  which  sin¬ 
cerely  share  this  objective. 


Nigerian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Additions  and 
Amendment*  for  Inclusion  in  the  Draft  Nonprolifcra 
tion  Treaty,  March  14,  1968  ' 

Article  U 

Insert  as  Article  U,  paragraph  2,  the  following: 

“Each  nuclear- weapon  State  Parly  io  the  Treaty  undertakes,  if  re 
miestcu,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  my  n«.n-mie!ear-wea|»on  State  Party  to 
the  Treaty  which  is  threatened  or  attacked  with  nuclear  \ven|x>ns." 

Article  IV 

The  words  “undertake  to  facilitate”  should  be  substituted  for  the 
words  “have  the  right  to  participate  in".  Kurt  her  down  the  sentence. 
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the  word  “on”  should  replace  the  word  “for”  between  “technological 
information”  and  “peaceful  uses”. 

Article  V1H 

Insert  at  the  end  of  last  paragraph : 

“The  findings  of  the  Review  Conferences  shall  be  adopted  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  who  are  present.” 

Article  X 

Insert  “after  extraordinary  events”  (second  line),  “or  important  in¬ 
ternational  developments”  and  after  “have  jeopardized”  “or  are  likely 
to  jeopardize”,  and  instead  of  “supreme  interests”  insert  “national  in¬ 
terests”,  so  that  the  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

“Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  or  important  international  developments,  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized,  or  are  likely  to  jeopardize,  the 
national  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal 
to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  as  having  jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests.” 


Report  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Nonproliferation  Negotiations,  March 
14,  1968  1 

1.  The  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  submits  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  to  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  a  full  report  on  the  negotia¬ 
tions  regarding  a  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  together  with  the  pertinent  documents  and  records. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  following  States  continued  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  work  of  the  Committee :  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Can¬ 
ada,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Poland, 
Romania,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab 
Republic,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
United  States  of  America. 

3.  The  Conference  reconvened  on  18  January  1968  and  recessed  on 
14  March  1968. 

4.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  concluding  a  treaty  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  pursuant  to  General  Assembly 
resolution  2346  (XXII),2  the  Committee  has  continued  to  give  its 


‘  A/7072  nnd  IKV230,  Mar.  IS),  1SKR  The  report  was  also  distributed  us  KXIX ’/ 
226  The  annexes  are  not  priuted  here. 
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primary  attention  to  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty.  Initially,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  negotiations  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  texts  of  the 
treaty  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  by  the  dele¬ 
gations  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  24  August  1967.*  On  18  January  1968  the  two 
delegations  submitted  revised  texts  incorporating  a  number  of  views 
and  proposals  i/  >nted  by  various  members  of  the  Committee.4  The 
text  reproduced  as  ui-nox  I  includes  changes  incorporated  on  11  March 
by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the  U  SSR  in  the  light  of 
the  Committee’s  subsequent  discussion.8 

5.  During  the  Committee’s  discussions  specific  proposals  were  made 
by  various  delegations  to  amend  the  texts  of  the  draft  treaty  presented 
by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  The  proposals 
and  working  papers  submitted  by  all  delegations  and  by  Governments 
not  represented  m  the  Committee  are  found  in  annex  I V ,  which  covers 
the  session  in  1968  and  the  two  sessions  in  1967.  The  views  of  indi¬ 
vidual  delegations  on  the  text  of  the  treaty,  to  the  extent  they  support 
or  remain  at  variance  with  the  text  presented  in  annex  I,  are  recorded 
in  the  verbatim  records.  For  the  convenience  of  members  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  there  is  attached  as  annex  III  a  listing  which  cites 
pertinent  documents  and  verbatim  records  in  which  the  views  of 
various  delegations  are  recorded. 

6.  B.  .  trd:  lg  the  question  of  assurances  to  non-nuclear- weapon 
States,  the  delegations  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  of  America  submitted  on  7  March  1968  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Eighteen -Nat ion  Committee  on  Disarmament  a  draft  resolution 
for  appropriate  consideration  by  tie  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
The  draft  resolution  is  attached  as  annex  II.6  These  delegations  also 
informed  the  Committee  of  statements  their  Governments  intend  to 
make  at  the  time  the  draft  resolution  is  considered  by  the  Security 
Council. 

7.  The  Committee  agreed  to  reconvene  this  summer,  following  the 
resumed  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  actual  date  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Co-Chairmen  in  consultation  with  all  members. 

8.  This  report  is  transmitted  by  the  Co-Chairmen  on  behalf  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 


Statement  by  the  Department  of  State  on  Fuel  Supply  for 
Nuclear-powered  Warships,  March  14,  1968  1 

We  have  had  Severn1  inquiries  on  a  story  out  of  Geneva  suggesting 
that  it  was  the  US  view  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty  would  lau' 


*  Ibid,  pp.  838-341. 

1  Ante,  pp.  1-0, 

5  The  Mar.  11  draft  treaty  apjtears  mitr,  pp,  102-100. 

"Identical  with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  1!>  ({.out,  p.  444). 
1  Department  of  State  flies. 
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supply  to  non-nuclear  nations  of  nuclear  fuel  or  equipment  for  nuclear 
powered  warships  armed  with  conventional  weapons.  One  wire  serv¬ 
ice  has  supported  this  by  quoting  US  Delegate  William  C.  Foster  to 
the  effect  tnac  a  nuclear  powered  submarine  •  /as  “a  weapon”  thus 
implying  that  it  was  his  opinion  it  would  be  barred  under  the  treaty.8 
The  inference  which  has  been  drawn  is  incorrect,  and  should  be  clari¬ 
fied  for  the  record. 


The  treaty  prohibits  non-nuclear  weapon  states  from  manufacturing 
or  acquiring  of  “nuclear  weapons  or  otlier  nuclear  explosive  devices.” 

For  purposes  of  the  treaty  a  nuclear  powered  submarine  is  not,  in 
itself,  “0  weapon.”  The  treaty  does  not  deal  with  such  military  appli¬ 
cations  of  nuclear  energy  as  nuclear  propulsion  of  warships.  There¬ 
fore,  nothing  in  the  treaty  would  prohibit  the  provision  of  nuclear  fuel 
for  this  purpose,  nor  would  this  activity  be  subject  to  safeguards 
prescribed  in  Article  III  of  the  draft  treaty  which  provides  for  the 
application  of  safeguards  c  *  all  source  or  special  fissionable  materials 
in  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  .vithin  the  territory  of  any  non-nuclear 
weapon  party,  under  its  jurisdiction  or  carried  out  under  its  control 
anywhere.  These  safeguards  are  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  preventing 
diversion  of  nuclear  materials  from  peaceful  activities  to  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Malik)  to  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National 
Jurisdiction  {Summary},  Mai  jh  20,  1968  1 

Mr,  Malik  said  that  this  country  attached  very  great  importance 
to  the  question  of  the  exploration  and  use  of  oceans  and  their  floors 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  extent  of  the  manpower  and  material  which 
it  devoted  to  that  field.  One  hundred  and  ten  USSR  research  ships 
were  carrying  cut  comprehensive  oceanographic  study.  The  Soviet 
Union's  ships  were  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  various  oceans, 
which  was  of  great  value  to  the  solution  of  the  major  problems  in 
oceanography  and  geophysics.  More  than  three  thousand  Soviet  spe¬ 
cialists  were  involved  in  the  sea  exploration  on  board  the  research 
ships,  in  laboratories  and  relevant  institutions.  The  efforts  of  Soviet 
scientists  were  aimed  at  solving  the  major  problems  of  modem 
oceanography.  The  solution  of  many  scientific  and  practical  problems 
was  directly  related  to  the  more  effective  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
iloor  by  all  States  in  future. 

The  Soviet  Union  ./as  making  efforts  to  promote  international  co¬ 
operation  in  the  exploration  of  sea  and  ocean  floor.  It  was  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  implementation  of  certain  international  programmes 
concerning  those  ureas.  Under  bilateral  agreements  the  USSR  was 
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providing  technical  assistance  to  a  number  of  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia  in  carrying  out  geophysical  survey.  It  went  without  saying  that 
the  speedy  solution  of  major  problems  in  oceanography  and  the  ex- 
r  'oration  of  the  ocean  floor  could  be  effected  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
broad  co-operation  of  all  States  concerned  with  the  study  and  use  of 
the  ocean  and  its  floor. 

The  USSR’s  scientists  and  specialists  and  the  Soviet  research  agen¬ 
cies  took  an  active  part,  in  the  activities  of  the  international  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  ocean  floor.  The  USSR  had 
made  considerable  efforts  to  promote  the  successful  co-operation  of 
many  States  through  the  Inter-Governmental  Oceanographic  Com¬ 
mission  of  UNESCO  which  was  now  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  studies. 

As  the  work  of  the  States  with  respect  to  the  exploration  of  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  progressed,  important  political  and  juridical 
problems  had  to  be  dealt  with  to  promote  the  study  of  the  ocean  floor, 
as  well  as  international  co-operation  in  those  areas.  After  the  detailed 
consideration  by  all  States  of  the  problems  involved,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  favour  the  steps  aimed  at  the  speedy  exploration  and  study 
of  the  ocean  floor.  His  country  considered  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes  was  the  essential  pre¬ 
condition  for  progress  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  ocean  floor  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Dedicated  to  its  policy  of  peace  and  disarmament  the  Soviet  Union 
suggested  that  the  Committee  recommend  the  General  Assembly  to 
favour  in  principle  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  military  purposes  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  serve  the  interests  of  both  the  sea  States  and  those  which 
did  not  have  the  access  to  the  sea.  His  delegation  believed  that  the 

Question  should  be  referred  for  detailed  elaboration  to  the  Eighteen- 
ation  Disarmament  Committee  as  the  most  competent  and  authorita¬ 
tive  body  in  that  area. 

The  need  for  the  international  legal  regulation  of  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  activity  of  States  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  ocean 
floor  posed  a  number  of  other  questions.  Those  questions  were  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  for  many  States. 

However,  the  modern  international  law  did  not  provide  all  the 
answers  to  the  complicated  legal  questions  posed  by  the  progress  made 
in  oceanography  and  the  present  unprecedented  revolution  in  tech¬ 
nology  and  industry.  It  underlined  the  complexity  of  the  problem  in¬ 
volved  and  called  for  the  need  for  a  gradual  and  careful  approach  to 
its  solution. 

The  Soviet  Union  believed  that  a  solution  to  the  problems  relating 
to  the  international  law  which  regulated  the  activities  of  States  in 
regard  to  the  sea  bed  and  the  ocean  floor  might  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  a  further  extension  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation  between 
States  as  well  as  between  the  specialized  agencies  and  other  inter-gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  in  the  exploration  and  development  of  the 
ocean  floor  and  its  resources.  The  Soviet  Union  considered  it  especially 
important  that  the  legal  rales  governing  the  uetivit  ies  with  respect  to 
the  ocean  floor  should  promote  friendly  relations  among  all  States, 
international  peace  and  security  of  peoples.  It  was  the  view  of  his 
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country  that  in  its  study  the  Committee  should  above  all  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  existing  international  legal  principles  and  standards  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  sea-bea  and  ocean  floor.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  the 
more  general  principles  in  that  field  had  been  laid  down  in  the  inter¬ 
national  conventions  on  the  high  seas  and  the  continental  shelf,  in  die 
partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  as  well  as  in  some  other  international 
agreements. 

While  considering  legal  aspects  relating  to  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  the  Committee  should  take  into  account  all  aspects  of  the  generally 
recognized  principles  and  standards  of  the  international  law.  In  for¬ 
mulating  the  legal  problems  that  required  a  further  and  thorough  study 
one  must  proceed  from  the  fact  tnat  the  formulation  of  legal  rules 
governing  the  activities  of  States  with  respect  to  the  use  or the  sea¬ 
bed  should  be  based  on  the  existing  principles  of  international  law ;  it 
should  net.  restrict  the  principle  of  freedom  on  the  high  seas  and  other 
rights  enjoyed  by  States  under  the  international  rules  now  in  force. 

The  programme  of  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  had  been  speci¬ 
fied  in  General  Assembly  resolution  2340  (XXII)  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  Committee  was  established.2 

The  Inter-Governmental  Oceanographic  Commission  of  UNESCO 
was  one  of  the  major  international  bodies  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
sea-bed.  Many  Member  States  had  learned  from  experience  that  the 
work  done  by  the  Commission  was  of  great  value.  It  had  contributed 
to  the  international  co-operation  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  oceans  and  seas. 

The  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
FAO,  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  and  many  others  were 
also  engaged  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  ocean  resources.  Thus, 
the  better  co-ordination  of  the  study  carried  out  by  the  existing  inter¬ 
national  bodies  with  regard  to  the  sea-bed  must  be  ensured  to  make  the 
joint  efforts  in  that  area  more  effective.  The  Soviet  Union  considered 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  UNESCO’s  Inter-Governmental  Oceano¬ 
graphic  Commission  and  provide  facilities  for  that  organization  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  international  co-operation  of  the  States  in  the 
study  of  the  ocean  floor  and  its  resources. 

With  that  end  in  view  his  delegation  proposed  that  the  Committee, 
on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  questions  involved,  work  out 
and  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  the  concrete  proposals  con¬ 
cerning  the  further  development  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
among  States,  the  specialized  agencies  and  other  inter-governmental 
organizations  in  the  exploration  of  the  sea-bed  and  its  resources. 


United  States  Report  to  Secretary-General  l  b  ant  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament, 
March  26,  1968  ’ 

During  1966  and  1967  further  substantial  progress  was  made  in  the 
United  States  in  the  conduct  of  studies  on  tne  effects  of  the  realloca- 
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tion  of  national  resources  f;om  military  to  civilian  purposes.  Many  of 
the  studies  have  been  completed  while  others  ure  in  progress.  Further 
studies  are  planned  for  the  coming  years.  For  the  most  part,  the  com¬ 
pleted  studies  are.  available  for  public  distribution  ana  are  used  by 
public  and  private  croups  or  individuals  in  connexion  with  actual 
economic  planning  for  shifts  from  military  to  civilian  activities  or 
in  connexion  with  the  undertaking  of  new  analytical  studies  of  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  to  such  shifts. 

Virtually  all  the  studies  mentioned  in  this  report  are  or  were  con¬ 
ducted  either  directly  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  private  schol¬ 
ars,  universities,  or  other  private  research  groups  under  Federal  Gov- 
enment  sponsorship.  In  addition,  many  states  and  localities  are 
conducting  research  on  economic  development  for  their  areas  and 
several  are  known  to  be  conducting  studies  specifically  related  to  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet-Nam  but  those 
are  not  generally  available  in  published  form.  There  is>  of  course,  a 
very  large  amount  of  independently  conducted  research  m  the  United 
States  on  economic  and  social  needs  but  it  is  not  deemed  feasible  to  list 
such  research  for  purposes  of  this  report. 

Most  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  this  report  fall  under  category 
numbered  II  of  the  framework  referred  to  in  Economic  and  Social 
Council  resolution  1087  (XXXIX),8  although  several  might  be 
deemed  to  fall  under  category  III  (a)  (i),  (li)  or  (iii).  Over-all 
planning,  covered  by  category  I,  was  undertaken  initially  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarma¬ 
ment8  mentioned  in  the  last  United  States  reply  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  this  subject.4  Additional  and  more  comprehensive  economic 
planning  for  disarmament  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time.  The 
United  States  Government  already  has  assembled  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  requirements  for  the  numerous  economic  and  social 
welfare  programmes  which  could  be  more  adequately  met  if  greater 
resources  were  available  and  the  task  of  assembling  still  further  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  continuing  one.  There  is  much  interest  in  and  attention 
being  given  to  new  techniques  of  programme  planning  and  cost-benefit 
analysis  whereby  the  returns  of  government  investments  in  economic 
and  social  welfare  programmes  may  be  evaluated  and  more  appropri¬ 
ate  allocation  of  resources  to  carry  out  national  economic  and  social 
goals  may  be  achieved. 

On  1  March  1967  the  President  established  a  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  to  integrate  economic  planning  for  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
Viet-Nam.  The  Committee  consists  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Defense,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  work  of  this  Committee  is  still  in  progress;  reports 
on  its  activities  are  not  yet  available  for  public  distribution.  The  .Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  held  hearings  in  the  spring  of 
1967  on  the  impact  of  the  hostilities  on  the  American  economy  ana  on 
the  problems  of  economic  planning  for  ti  e  post -hostilities  period.  The 
two  volumes  of  the  hearings  are  wing  forwarded  with  this  report,  as 
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is  a  recently  published  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  entiled  After  Viet -Nam;  A  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoo  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of  Peace  after  Viet-N am. 

An  important  number  of  the  studies  still  are  directed  toward  devel¬ 
oping  methods  for  determining  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  persons  in 
defense  work  whose  jobs  would  be  abolished  under  a  particular  kind 
of  disarmament  agreement  and  the  distribution  of  such  jobs  losses  by 
industry  and  geographic  location.  In  the  United  States  eoonomy,  as  in 
other  advanced  economies,  completed  manufactured  goods  are  very 
often  the  product  of  many  firms  contributing  various  parts,  com¬ 
ponents,  subassemblies  and  so  forth  at  various  stages  of  processing. 


utilizes  thousands  of  small  parts  and  components  manufactured  by  a 
large  number  of  plants  in  different  locations.  Since  it  is  not  feasible 
to  maintain  records  of  all  the  contributions  of  individual  plants  to 
the  final  product  and  of  the  employment  at  each  plant  associated  with 
such  contributions,  various  economic  and  statistical  techniques  have 
been  used  or  especially  developed  for  making  estimates  of  economic 
impact  oy  industry  and  region.  The  United  States  Census  Bureau, 
for  example,  conducts  an  annual  survey  of  shipments  directly  and 
indirectly  for  government  account  by  firms  in  defense-related  indus¬ 
tries.  The  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is 
a  major  sponsor  of  this  effort.  The  United  States  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  with  the  support  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
conducts  semi-annually  a  survey  of  employment  at  the  larger  defense 
plants  associated  with  military  prime  and  subcontracts.  The  employ¬ 
ment  covered  by  this  survey  is  estimated  to  be  well  over  50  per  cent 
of  all  direct  and  indirect  employment  on  defense  work. 

An  important  basis  for  estimates  of  the  effects  of  economic  change  is 
♦he  input-output  table  of  the  United  States  economy  which  shows  the 
intermediate  flow  of  goods  between  industries  and  the  final  flow  of 
goods  to  consumers,  business  firms,  and  to  governmental  entities. 
The  potential  use  of  the  input-output  technique  for  estimating  the 
economic  effects  of  disarmament  were  covered  in  a  well-publicized 
article  by  Wassily  Leontief  and  Marvin  Hoffenberg  in  the  1961  edition 
of  the  publication  Scientific  American.  The  table  last  was  developed 
on  the  basis  of  interindustry  relations  prevailing  in  1958  and  is  now 
being  updated  for  relations  prevailing  m  1963.  The  new  table,  which 
is  oxpected  to  be  completed  shortly  by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce^  will  be  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  in  industry  detail  and  will  reflect  specifically  industry  flows 
released  to  defense  demands.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  table  can  he  used 
to  show  not  only  industry  losses  in  sales  or  employment  resulting  from 
reductions  in  the  defense  programme  but  also  the  individual  industry 
gains  in  sales  or  employment  associated  with  the  expansion  in  the 
economic  and  social  programmes  which  would  replace  the  defense 
programme.  Thus,  particular  structural  adjustment  difficulties  may 
be  identified  and  appropriate  policy  solutions  develojied  to  deal  with 
them.  Through  use  of  information  on  the  location  of  industry,  the 
table  also  can  lie  employed  with  some  success  to  develop  estimates  of 
the  iinjmct  of  disarmament  by  geographic  area.  Finally,  through  the 
use  of  data  on  labour  skills  iu  each  industry',  the  table  also  may  bo 
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employed  to  develop  estimates  of  changes  in  the  demand  for  particu¬ 
lar  skills  as  the  result  of  disarmament  and  thus  indicate  the  broad 
dimensions  of  government  programmes  required  to  retrain  defense 
workers  for  civilian-type  work.  Use  of  the  input-output  technique  to 
derive  defense  employment  data  is  illustrated  by  an  article  by  Richard 
P.  Oliver  in  the  September  1967  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
entitled  “The  Employment  Effect  of  Defense  Expenditures”. 

The  United  States  Government  also  has  sponsored  studies  to  de¬ 
velop  information  on  industry  contributions  to  special  categories  of 
defence  goods,  using  one  type  of  goods  representative  of  all  types  in 
a  category.  For  example,  a  particular  type  of  tactical  aircraft  was 
chosen  to  represent  all  tactical  aircraft  types.  Work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  tne  aircraft  and  ship  categories  and  the  work  on  the 
strategic  missile  category  will  be  completed  shortly.  This  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  tne  Research  Analysis  Corporation  with  funds 
contributed  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  foregoing  represent  only  a  part  of  the  total  effort  to  improve 
the  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  impact  of  the  defense  programme  on 
the  economy.  The  Department  of  Defense,  for  example,  has  sponsored 
a  number  of  studies  which  contribute  to  knowledge  of  which  indus¬ 
tries  and  which  areas  would  be  affected  by  reductions  in  the  defense 
programme.  One  study  conducted  in  1966  by  C.E.I.R.,  Inc.  analysed 
the  geographic  patterns  r  f  subcontracting  by  Department  of  Defense 
prime  contractors.  Another  by  the  same  research  group  endeavoured 
to  estimate  defense-generated  employment  not  picked  by  the  Census 
Bureau  survey  of  shipments  by  defense-related  industries.  A  third 
study  endeavoured  to  develop  estimates  of  the  industrial  and  geo¬ 
graphic  impact  of  defense-related  research  and  development  activities. 

In  accordance  with  its  responsibilities  for  following  the  impact  of 
Federal  activities  on  regional  economic  development,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  under¬ 
took  last  year  a  major  study  of  the  impact  of  Federal  procurement.  The 
research  was  conducted  by  an  Independent  Study  Board  created  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  using  state  input-output  tables.  Input-output 
tables  are  being  developed  for  many  shite  and  local  jurisdictions  in 
the  United  States  and  these  should  be  of  considerable  assistance  in 
tracing  the  impact  of  the  defense  programme  on  regional  economies. 
The  construction  of  a  very  large  input-output  table  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  metropolitan  area  has  been  proceeding  for  se  veral  years  and  is  due 
for  completion  this  year.  The  State  of  Washington  has  constructed  an 
input-output  table  and,  at  the  request  of  and  with  funding  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  state  university  adapted  the 
table  to  rather  specific  use  for  tracing  the  impact  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gramme  on  the  State  conoiuy.  Work  also  is  proceeding  on  interre¬ 
gional  flow  models  and  the  Harvard  Economic  Research  Project 
(HERP)  at  Cambridge  is  undertaking  a  major  effort  in  this  area 
under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Leontief. 

While  the  foregoing  projects  represent  some  of  those  with  particular 
applicability  to  estimating  disarmament  impacts,  it  may  l>e  noted  that 
these  efforts  cannot  l»e  divorced  from  the  numerous  other  efforts  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  by  other  levels  of  Government  to  de- 
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velop  statistics  and  statistical  methods  bearing  on  the  levels  of  activity 
in  tine  economy.  Analysis  of  disarmament  impact  must  be  conducted 
within  the  framework  of  the  total  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  operations 
of  the  economy.  The  nationa.  income  and  product  accounts,  for  ex¬ 
ample^  provide  a  systematic  framework  for  analysing  the  impact  of 
disarmament  on  major  categories  of  income  and  product.  Regularly 
prepared  estimates  of  per  capita  personal  income  by  subnational 
entities  also  are  of  comiderahlo  assistance. 

Planning  for  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament 
requires  not  oniy  the  use  of  data  on  the  current  economy  but  estimates 
of  what  the  economy  will  be  like  in  the  future  under  varying  assump¬ 
tions.  Long-term  projections  of  GNP  and  its  major  components  are 
part  of  the  over-all  analytical  effort  of  the  Government.  Similar  proj¬ 
ections  are  made  within  and  outside  of  Government  for  labour  skill 
requirements,  for  the  economic  growth  of  regions,  and  other  key 
aspects  of  economic  activity  and  progress. 

Developing  data  which  tend  to  show  the  relative  dependence  of  in¬ 
dustries  and  areas  on  the  defense  programme  is  a  first  step  toward 
analysing  disarmament  impact.  A  second  step  is  to  develop  estimates 
of  how  dependent  industries  and  regions  would  fare  under  alternative 
assumptions  about  spending  in  the  economy  after  disarmament.  The 
input-output  table  partially  satisfies  the  needs  for  the  second  step.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  found  helpful  to  evaluate  particular 
defense-dependent  industries  and  regions  in  depth.  Earlier  studies  were 
made  of  the  electronics  and  shipbuilding  industries.  A  study  is  now  in 
progress  sponsored  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
on  the  impact  of  reductions  in  the  defense  programme  on  the  machine 
tool  industry  in  the  United  States,  taking  account  of  the  expected  de¬ 
mand  for  capital  goods  in  the  post -disarmament  period.  This  study  is 
expected  to  be  completed  this  spring. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  or  are  being  made  of  the  problems  and 
processes  of  economic  adjustment  for  communities  or  regions  which 
may  be  particularly  vulnerable.  The  National  Planning  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C.  completed  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  k?t.  year  a  study  which  developed  a  statistical  methodology 
for  use  by  community  leaders  in  evaluating  not  only  the  vulnerability 
of  their  communities  to  reductions  in  defense  spending  but  also  the 
potential  of  their  communities  for  carrying  out  a  successful  readjust¬ 
ment  as  well.  The  study  permits  the  individual  communities  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  available  information,  in  order  to  see  the  kind  of  role  which 
defense  activity  plays  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  area. 

Another  study  also  sponsored  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  which  will  1*  completed  in  the  fall  of  this  year  is 
evaluating  the  impact  which,  the  closings  of  certain  military’  installa¬ 
tions  have  had  on  the  local  communities. 

Two  other  studies  s,»onsored  by  the  Agency  are  concerned  (1)  with 
the  development  of  actual  contingency  and  advance  plans  for  economic 
adjustments  to  defense  cutbacks  at  the  local  level,  using  south-eastern 
Connecticut  as  the  "model”  area,  and  (2)  with  an  area  whose  defense 
activity  is  undergoing  a  sharp,  but  temporary,  increase  in  order  to 
develop  insights  into  the  kinds  of  readjustment  problems  which  can 
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be  anticipated  from  a  sharp  decline  in  defense  activity.  The  study 
will  be  completed  sometime  in  1909. 

Continued  efforts  are  being  made  to  identify  skills  in  defense  indus- 1 
try,  to  evaluate  special  problems  of  skill  transfer  to  civilian  work,  to 
analyse  the  problems  of  labour  mobility  for  defense  workers  after 
layoff,  to  consider  the  role  of  pensions  and  severance  pay  in  mass 
layoffs,  and  to  otherwise  consider  the  numerous  and  broad  problems 
of  reallocating  manpower  resources  from  defense  to  non-defense 
purposes. 

An  article  by  Max  A.  Butzik  in  the  September  1967  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  entitled  “Worker  Skills  in  Defense  Employ¬ 
ment”  illustrates  the  type  of  work  being  carried  out  in  identifying 
labour  skills  in  the  defense  area.  For  purposes  of  assistance  to  employ¬ 
ment  offices  in  finding  jobs  for  released  defense  workers,  several  studies 
have  been  conducted  on  the  matching  of  specific  occupations  in  defense 
work  with  those  in  non-defense  worlc.  An  earlier  stuay  carried  out  this 
work  for  aircraft  industry  workers.  The  Department  of  Employment 
of  the  State  of  California  is  now  in  the  process  of  completing  a  similar 
study  for  non-professional  skilled  ana  technical  workers  m  missile 
plants.  The  two  studies  constitute  potential  tools  for  placing  released 
workers  and  for  determining  the  amount  of  retraining  required  for 
becoming  employable  in  related  non-defense  occupations. 

Three  studies,  sponsored  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  now  have  been  completed  on  the  re-employment  experiences 
of  defense  workers  laid  off  en  ?>wese,  at  plants  in  Seattle,  Denver,  and 
Long  Island.  Detailed  questionnaires  elicited  information  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  released  workers  which  were  then  related  to  particular 
personal  and  work  characteristics  of  the  workers.  Since  such  informa¬ 
tion  is  particularly  useful  to  the  development  of  policies  for  re-eiit- 
ployment,  relocations,  retraining,  and  income  maintenance,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  sponsored  a  further  project,  being 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Colorado,  which,  using  the  data  from 
the  earlier  studies,  will  provide  a  measure  of  “economic  loss”  to  the 
individual  worker  from  mass  layoff.  The  University  has  incorporated 
the  data  from  the  three  studies  on  a  common  card  which  will  become 
available  to  researchers  interested  in  further  analyst  of  the  labour 
implications  of  mass  layoff.  A  related  study  also  sponsored  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  deals  with  pensions,  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  and  related  fringe  benefits  for  defense  workers.  This  study, 
which  also  will  be  completed  this  spring,  is  evaluating  these  non-wage 
aspects  of  defense  employment,  in  relation  to  the  potential  situation 
of  die  defense  worker  in  the  event  of  disarmament. 

The  problems  and  potentialities  of  military  discharges  also  have 
been  investigated  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  One  study  examined 
the  transferability  of  military  occupational  skills,  gained  in  the  Air 
Force,  to  the  civilian  labour  force.  Another  exploratory  study  is  to 
review  and  analyse  j>cst  World  War  II  manpower  research  and  policy 
exporience  in  the  conversion  of  military  manpower  to  civilian 
occupations. 

As  was  indicated  in  the  July  lOGf*  report  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarmament,  “The 
research  programmes  of  the  Federal  agencies  take  account  of  the 
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special  importance  of  the  employment  of  scientists  and  engineers  in 
connexion  with  the  defense  effort”.5  For  example,  a  study  conducted 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  by  San  Jose  State  College  in  California 
collected  and  evaluated  information  on  the  experiences  in  re-employ- 
ment  of  engineers  laid  off  in  1964  by  aerospace  companies  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  A  study  recently  completed  for  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
develops  insights  into  the  problems  of  transfer  to  civilian  work  by 
former  defense-employed  engineers  through  the  use  of  interviews  with 
some  of  those  who  have  already  transferred  and  of  the  new  managers 
under  whom  they  are  working.  A  study  on  the  skill  obsolescence  of 
scientists  and  engineers  conducted  by  Columbia  University  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  helpful  to  evaluation  of  the  transfer  problem. 
Several  studies  have  been  sponsored  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  on  the  utilization  of  scientists  and  engineering 
manpower  and  on  factors  affecting  the  demand  for,  supply  of,  ana 
salaries  prevailing  for  scientists  and  engineers. 

Related  to  the  broad  matter  of  finding  appropriate  use  for  the 
special  skills  of  defense-related  scientific  and  engineering  manpower 
in  a  disarmament  environment  is  the  question  ot  facilitating  the  ap¬ 
propriate  use  of  technology  to  solve  the  many  economic  and  social 
problems,  which  are  unrelated  to  national  defense,  and  to  contribute 
generally  to  the  production  of  more  and  better  goods  and  sendees  for 
the  average  citizen.  Numerous  studies  have  been  made  or  are  being 
made  in  the  broad  area  of  encouraging  technological  innovation  and 
technology  utilisation,  furthering  the  use  of  research  and  development 
in  the  economv,  and  evaluating  the  adaptability  of  defense-related 
managerial  and  organizational  talents  to  non-military  endeavours. 

One  study  recently  completed  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  analysed  the  institutional  and  other  obstacles  to  tech¬ 
nological  innovation  in  the  public  sector,  using  case  histories  in  re¬ 
gard  to  civilian  atomic  energy  programmes,  high-speed  inter-city 
transport,  and  urban  rapid  transit  systems.  Another  study  being  spon- 
s'lred  by  the  Agency  nnd  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
endeavouring  to  organize  the.  total  process  of  technological  innova¬ 
tion  into  an  analytic  framework  nnd  to  evaluate  tl.j  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  policy  toward  technological  innovation  in  the  event  of  disarma¬ 
ment.  A  third  study  sponsored  by  the  Agency  undertook  to  make  a 
broad  surrey  of  the  present  and  future  climate  for  applying  the  special 
“systems  techniques”,  now  used  in  the  defense  economy,  to  the  range 
of  economic  and  social  problems  which  are  the  concern  of  Federal, 
state  nnd  local  governments  in  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  pioblems  related  to  tlve  economic  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  disarmament  are  l>eing  intensively  studied.  This  research 
forms  the  factual  and  theoretical  basis  for  actual  economic  planning 
for  disarmament  contingencies.  One  study  being  sponsored  this  year 
by  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  will  collate  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  existing  studies  and  assess  the  information  in  regard 
to  economic  planning  needs  for  disarmament  contingencies.  It  is  hoped 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ri'onomic  Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarma¬ 
ment.  Jmty  196$  ( Washington :  VA.  Ck>rernu?nt  Printing  Oflirr,  1905),  j>.  0*. 
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tha'  the  results  of  this  study  will  lead  to  more  specific  plans  for  dis¬ 
armament  economic  adjustment  at  all  levels  of  government  and  in  the 
private  sector  and  to  improvement  or  expansion  ,t  existing  pro¬ 
grammes  which  would  be  especially  helpful  in  a  disarmament  situa¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  studies  mentioned  above  wh’ch  are  readily  avails  ole 
ard  which  were  not  previously  forwarded  to  the  Secretary-Genen 
are  forwarded  herewith.  Also  transmitted  are  copies  of  certain  studies 
which  were  (mentioned  in  the  last  United  States  reply  to  tlie  Secre¬ 
tary-General  but  which  were)  not  yet  completed.  Attached  is  a  list  of 
such  studies. 

List  of  documents  submitted 

1.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1967,  Vol.  90,  No.  9;  prepared  for  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

2.  A  Study  to  Measure  Direct  and  Indirect  Impacts  on  an  Economy  oy  the 
Graduate  School  of  Bu&iness  Administration,  University  of  Washington. 

3.  Defense  Industry  Diversitic&tlon ;  an  Analysis  with  Twelve  Case  Studies 
by  the  University  of  Denver  Research  Institute. 

4.  Defense  Systems  Resources  in  the  Civil  Sector  by  the  University  of  Denver 
Research  Institute. 

5.  Technological  Innovation  in  Civilian  Public  Areas  by  Analytical  Services 
Incorporated. 

0.  Reemployment  Experiences  of  Martin  Company  Workers  at  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  1963-1964 ;  Effects  of  Defense  Employment  Readjustments  by  the  Martin 
Marietta  Corporation. 

7.  The  Post  Layoff  Labor  Market  Experiences  of  the  Former  RepubUc  Avia¬ 
tion  Corporation  (Long  Island)  Workers  by  the  State  of  New  York,  Department 
of  Labor,  Division  of  Employment. 

&  Hie  Transferability  and  Retraining  of  Defense  Engineers  by  the  Sanford 
Research  Institute. 

9.  Community  Information  System:  A  Method  for  Evaluation  of  Community 
Dislocation  Sensitivity  and  Adjustment  Potential,  Vol.  I ;  Vol.  VII. 


Remarks  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  on  the  Signature  of 
Protocol  II  to  the  Latin  American  Denuclearization 
Treaty,  April  1,  1968  1 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  am  honored  to 
sign  protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America.3 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  hold  this  ceremony  here. 

No  nation  has  done  more  than  Mexico  to  convert  this  hope  into 
reality.  And  no  leader  lias  contributed  more  to  the  successful  negotia¬ 
tion  of  this  treaty  than  President  Diaz  Ordnz. 

It  is  a  special* privilege  for  me  to  sign  on  behalf  of  inv  country. 

Over  a  decade  ago,  while  serving  as  chairman  of  the  !>isarmnment 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  I  projiosed  that  a  regional  arms  ngmunent  should  be 
negot  iated  by  the  nations  of  our  hemisphere. 

Our  supimrt  for  this  regional  treaty  parallels  our  support  for  a 


*  Drparimrnl  of  State  ftullrtin.  Apr.  29. 19C.S,  pp  i  54- .W". 

*  Docuvjrnt*  on  Diearmemcnf,  196 7.  p.  83. 
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worldwide  treaty  which  would  halt  the  dissemination  of  nuclear 

weapons. 

Tne:  protocol  which  we  sign  today  calls  upon  the  powers  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  to  respect  the  statute  of  denuclearization  in  Latin 
America,  not  to  contribute  to  violations  of  the  basic  provision  of  the 
treaty,  and  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
Latin  American  states  parties  to  the  treaty. 

Upon  ratification  ot  protocol  II,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
assume  these  obligations  with  respect  to  those  countries  in  the  region 
which  undertake  and  meet  the  treaty’s  requirements. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  make 
nuclear-explosion  services  for  peaceful  purposes  available  to  Latin 
American  countries  under  appropriate  international  arrangements. 

This  offer  will  be  reinforced  under  the  proposed  nonproliferation 
treaty,  under  which  such  countries  as  the  United  States  will  undertake 
to  cooperate  in  contributing  to  the  development  by  other  states  of  the 
many  other  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy.3 

We  hope  this  treaty  will  also  give  r.ew  impetus  to  the  efforts  of  Latin 
American  governments  to  reach  agreement  on  other  limitations  on  the 
acquisition  cf  military  equipment. 

If  Latin  American  nations  could  agree  that  there  are  certain  costly 
and  sophisticated  nonnuclear  weapons  they  do  not  need — and  will 
not  buy — this  alone  would  be  an  important  contribution  to  economic 
and  social  growth  and  political  harmony. 

For  so  long  as  such  weapons  are  considered  the  best  guarantee  of 
security  in  any  one  nation,  the  security  of  all  nations  has  no  guarantee. 
And  precious  resources  are  diverted  from  the  works  of  peace. 

My  own  country  is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  its  neighbors  in  meet¬ 
ing  this  problem. 

With  the  successful  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  the  inter- American 
system,  the  oldest  functioning  regional  system  m  the  world,  has  once 
again  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  advance  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 

Our  presence  here  today  affirms  our  continued  support  for  that 
cause. 


United  States  Statement  on  Signature  of  Protocol  II  to  the 
Latin  American  Denuclearization  Treaty,  April  1, 
1968  1 

In  signing  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlateloico,  the  United  States 
Government  makes  the  following  statement : 

I 

The  United  States  understands  that,  the  Treaty  and  its  Protocols  have  no  effect 
upon  the  international  status  of  territorial  claims. 


‘.4n'r,  pp.  1-0. 

1  Department  of  State  bulletin,  Apr.  20. 100.x,  pp.  Rft.Vft.'Ml.  The  treaty  api‘enrs  in 
Doeumcnts  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pn.  00  ff.  For  the  protocol,  see  ibid,,  p.  83. 
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The  United  States  takes  note  of  the  Preparatory  Commission’s  interpretation 
of  the  Treaty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Final  Act,  that,  governed  by  the  principles  and 
rales  of  international  law,  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  retains  exclusive 
power  and  legal  competence,  unaffected  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  to  grant  or 
deny  non-Oontracting  Parties  transit  and  transport  privileges.* 

As  regards  the  undertaking  in  Article  3  of  Protocol  II  not  to  use  or  threaten 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  consider  that  an  armed  attack  by  a  Contracting  Party,  in  which  it  was 
assisted  by  a  nuclear-weapon  State,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  Contracting 
Party’s  corresponding  obligations  under  Article  1  of  the  Treaty. 

II 

The  United  States  wishes  to  point  out  again  the  fact  that  the  technology  of 
making  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  technology  of  making  nuclear  weapons  and  the  fact  that  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  are  capable  of  releasing 
nuclear  energy  in  an  uncontrolled  manner  and  have  the  common  group  of  char¬ 
acteristics  of  large  amounts  of  energy  generated  instantaneously  from  a  compact 
source.  Therefore  we  understand  the  definition  contained  in  Article  5  of  the  Treaty 
as  necessarily  encompassing  all  nuclear  explosive  devices.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  Articles  1  and  5  restrict  accordingly  the  activities  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
under  paragraph  1  of  Article  18. 

The  United  States  further  notes  that  paragraph  4  of  Article  18  of  the  Treaty 
permits,  and  that  United  States  adherence  to  Protocol  II  will  not  prevent,  col- 
lab  ration  by  the  United  States  with  Contracting  Parties  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  explosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  in  a  manner 
consistent  w  th  our  policy  of  not  contributing  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  available  nuclear  explosion  services  for  peaceful  purposes  on  a  non- 
discriminatory  basis  under  appropriate  international  arrangements  and  to  join 
other  nuclear-weapon  States  in  a  commitment  to  do  so. 

III 

The  United  States  also  wishes  to  state  that,  although  not  required  by  Protocol 
II,  it  will  act  with  respect  to  such  territories  of  Protocol  I  adherents  as  are  within 
the  geographical  area  defined  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  4  of  the  Treaty  in  the 
same  manner  as  Protocol  II  requires  it  to  act  with  respect  to  the  territories  of 
Contracting  Parties. 


Note  From  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  Soviet 

Union,  April  9, 1968  1 


The  Federal  Government  has  carefully  examined  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  memoranda  of  12  October  and  21  November,  1967,  the  draft 
declarations  on  the  renunciation  by  the  two  sides  of  the  use  of  force, 
of  the  same  date,2  and  the  Soviet  reply  of  29  January,  1968  to  the 
Federal  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,3  aide-memoire  of  14  December, 
1967.4  It  has  noted  with  gratification  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 


’  See  COPR  KDAL/76,  pp.  10-11. 

*  The  Policy  of  Renunciation  of  Force:  Document*  on  Qcrman  ant  Soviet 
Declaration*  on  the  Renunciation  of  Force,  19)9  to  July  1968  (Bonn,  1968), 
pp.  27-32.  The  Soviet  reply  apjHHtrs  p ost,  pp.  478-488. 

*  The  Policy  of  Renunciation  of  Force,  pp.  7-15 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  25-27. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  22-24. 
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aspiring  to  an  improvement  in  its  relations  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  The  Federal  Government  also  wishes  to  improve  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  welcomes  the  Soviet  Government’s 
willingness  “in  a  spirit  of  complete  frankness  to  create  clarity  about 
the  aims  and  intentions  of  the  two  sides  in  exchanging  declarations  on 
the  renunciation  of  force”.  The  Federal  Government  therefore  deems 
it  expedient  and  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  declaration  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  principles  and  aims  which  have  induced  it  to  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  an  exchange  of 
declarations  on  the  use  of  force. 

I. 

In  a  world  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  nations  are  so  closely  inter¬ 
connected,  both  for  good  and  evil,  nobody  can  escape  the  joint  task  of 
preserving  peace  anapromoting  international  understanding.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  feels  duty  bound  to  preserve  and  strengthen  peace. 
It  is  its  particular  wish  that  the  nations  and  peoples  of  Europe  who 
have  suffered  so  much  will  unite  in  order  to  use  their  talents  and  their 

Potential  for  peace  and  progress.  As  a  precondition  for  tins,  the  un- 
appy  division  into  East  and  West  and  the  resulting  antagonisms  must 
be  overcome  and  a  peaceful  settlement  created  which  is  both  just  and 
permai  ent. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  finally  achieved  a  lasting 
reconciliation  with  her  Western  neighbors.  It  is  determined  to  achieve 
a  reconciliation  with  the  East  European  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  too,  and  to  establish  good  neighbourly  relations  with  them.  It 
knows  that  this  aim  cannot  be  achieved  from  one  day  to  the  next.  Many 
problems  which  exist  between  nations  and  peoples  are  not  yet  ripe 
enough  for  solution.  Nevertheless,  we  can  come  closer  to  reconciliation 
and  the  fundament  of  a  peaceful  order  if  we  continue  to  do  our  utmost 
in  a  purposeful  and  tenacious  manner. 

This  is  possible  even  today :  The  solemn,  mutual  renunciation  of  the 
use  or  threat  of  force  in  our  endeavours  to  achieve  a  just  solution  of  the 
problems. 

The  Federal  Government  proposes  that  suitable  agreements  should 
be  made  in  the  near  future  to  create  more  favourable  preconditions  for 
the  settlement  of  those  matters  which  are  still  at  issue  between  our¬ 
selves  and  our  East  European  neighbours. 

The  certainty  that  war  and  force  are  excluded  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes  in  Europe  and  that  all  questions  will  he  exclu¬ 
sively  settled  by  |>eaceful  negotiations  would  be  a  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  towards  overcoming  mistrust  and  fear. 

In  the  view  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  mutual  renunciation  of 
the  use  or  threat  of  force  is  the  appropriate  point  o'  departure  for  fur¬ 
ther  steps  in  strengthening  the  security  of  Europe.  It  would  recall  in 
this  connection  the  German  proposals  for  agreements  on  a  step-by-step 
reduction  in  atomic  weapons  and  an  exchange  of  observers  at 
manoeuvres  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  increase  in  security  which 
would  result  from  such  joint  steps  and  the  growth  in  mutual  trust 
could  then  facilitate  not  only  the  introduction  of  further  measures 
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to  reduce  confrontation  but  also  a  solution  of  further  political  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  interest  of  Europe. 

II. 

Since  its  foundation,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  endowed 
the  principle  of  the  renunciation  of  force  and  has  accepted  appropriate 
obligations  in  her  constitution  and  international  agreements  with  her 
allies.  Pursuant  to  Article  25  of  the  Basic  Constitutional  Law  of  23 
May,  1949,  the  general  rules  of  international  law  were  incorporated 
into  Federal  Law.  As  the  principles  on  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  and  the  renunciation  or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  use  of  foroe 
which  are  contained  in  Article  2,  Paras.  3  and  4  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  belong  to  the  general  rules  of  international  law,  the  Federal 
Government  is  constitutionally  bound  to  observe  these  principles. 

The  Federal  Republic  formally  confirmed  in  its  agreement [s]  with 
the  USA,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  French  Republic  of  26  May,  1952 8  and  23  October,  1954 e  on 
relations  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  three 
Powers  that  its  policy  would  adhere  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Pursuant  to  Article  1  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Law  of  4  April, 
1949,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  undertook  upon  her  accession 
t  o  the  said  treaty : 

to  settle  any  International  disputes  in  which  they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful 
means  In  such  a  manner  that  International  peace  and  security  and  justice  are 
not  endangered,  and  to  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.* 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  made  the  following  declaration, 
which  is  binding  under  International  Law,  on  3  October,  1954: 

the  Federal  Republic  has  declared  that  it  will  pursue  a  policy  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  that  it  accepts  the  obligations  contained 
In  Article  2  of  the  Charter.  After  its  accession  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
the  Brussels  Treaty,  the  Federal  Republic  declares  that  it  will  refrain  from  any 
measures  which  are  Incompatible  with  the  strictly  defensive  nature  of  these  two 
agreements.  The  Federal  Republic  undertakes  in  particular  never  to  attempt 
to  reunite  Germany  or  alter  the  present  frontiers  of  the  Federal  Republic  by  the 
use  of  force  and  to  solve  any  other  disputes  between  the  Federal  Republic  and 
other  states  by  peaceful  means.* 

The  Federal  Government  is  also  willing  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Government  on  drawing  up  mutual  declarations  on  the 
renunciation  of  force. 

In  this  way,  the  renunciation  of  force  would  also  bo  confirmed  in  a 
direct  relationship  botween  the  two  Governments  and  the  peoples  and 
it  would  specifically  refer  to  the  problems  of  this  relationship. 


*  8.  Execs.  Q  and  R,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  pp.  9-22. 

*  American  Foreign  Policy,  1*50-1935:  Bade  Document t,  vol.  I,  pp,  480  It. 

*  Art.  I  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (ibid.,  p.  812).  For  the  protocol  on  F.R.O. 
accession,  see  ibid.,  pp.  871-878, 

'  /bid.,  pp.  980-981. 
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Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  is  prepared  to  begin  negotiations 
with  each  member  state  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  the  renunciation  of 
the  use  of  force.  The  Federal  Government  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  governments  concerned  will  decide  in  such  negotiations  on 
the  content  of  any  agreements  or  other  questions  about  which  they 
wish  to  achieve  agreement  in  connection  with  a  renunciation  of  force. 

The  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  have  talks  with  the  other  part 
of  Germany  about  a  binding  renunciation  of  force  as  a  step  towards 
a  detente  and  a  rapprochement  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany, 
which  do  not  regard  each  other  as  foreign  countries.  It  specifically  re¬ 
affirmed  this  willingness  in  the  Federal  Chancellor’s  report  of  11 
March,  1968  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  in  the  Divided  Germany.  The 
Federal  Government  holds  the  view  that  in  the  first  instance  clarity 
must  be  achieved  about  the  form  and  content  of  the  German  and 
Soviet  declarations  of  a  renunciation  of  force.  This  should  be  done  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  aspiring.  The  date  of  direct  bilateral  talks  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  should  be  mutually  agreed. 

m. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  proposed  that  other  questions  should  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  talks  on  an  exchange  of  declarations 
renouncing  the  use  of  force.  As  many  of  these  questions  are  of  a  com¬ 
plex  nature  and  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of  third  states,  the 
Federal  Government  believes  that  they  should  proceed  step-by-step. 
It  believes  that  in  the  first  instance,  an  agreement  on  the  renunciation 
of  the  use  or  threat  of  force  would  be  desirable.  In  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  posed  by  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Federal  Government  wishes 
to  point  out  its  views  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Federal  Government,  like  the  Soviet  Government,  regards 
an  internationally  acceptable  non-proliferation  treaty  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  peace  in  Europe  and  facilitating  a  detente,  especially 
if  the  prohibition  of  pressure,  threats  and  blackmail  were  connected 
with  it  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Federal  Government  that  such  a  treaty 
will  come  into  being  and  that  all  partners  of  the  exchange  of  declara¬ 
tions  on  the  renunciation  of  force  under  discussion  will  accede  to  it 
Such  a  step  must,  in  the  German  view,  lead  to  a  fundamental  improve¬ 
ment  in  relations  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  East  European  countries.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Federal  Government  had  the  following  to  say  about  the 
disarmament  negotiations  in  its  memorandum  dated  7  April,  1967 : 

an  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  ought  to  decrease  the 
existing  International  tension  and  create  (me  of  the  prerequisites  of  improving 
relations  between  all  the  states  which  are  signatory  thereto.  Within  the  purview 
of  this  treaty,  the  states  concerned  should  regard  their  relations  between  each 
other  as  more  friendly,  waive  any  mutual  recriminations  In  this  sector  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  joint  task  of  a  general,  comprehensive  and  supervised 
disarmament* 


•Document*  on  DitormamerU,  1991,  p.  180  (variant translation). 
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(2)  The  Federal  Republic  raises  no  “territorial  claims”  against 
anybody. 

The  Federal  Government  regrets  that  its  policy  which  is  based  on 
granting  to  the  German  people  the  right  of  self -determination  which 
is  accorded  to  all  nations  and  on  a  peaceful  overcoming  of  the  unhappy 
division  of  the  German  nation  is  misinterpreted  as  “territorial  claims 
or  revanchism”. 

(3)  In  its  declaration  of  13  December,  1966,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  defined  its  views  on  the  question  of  the  frontier  with  Poland : 

there  Is  a  keen  wish  in  many  segments  of  the  German  nation  to  achieve  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  Poland  whose  long  history  of  suffering  we  have  not  forgotten  and 
whose  wish  to  live  in  a  state  with  secure  frontiers  we  now  understand  better 
than  in  former  times  because  of  the  current  fate  of  our  own  people.  However, 
the  borders  o2  s  reunited  Germany  can  only  be  determined  in  a  freely  united 
settlement  with  an  all-German  government  which  will  create  the  pre-conditions 
for  a  permanent,  peaceful  and  good-neighbourly  relationship  between  the  two 
nations.1* 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  also  states  in  the  same  declaration  of 
13  December,  1966 ; 

the  German  nation  also  wishes  to  reach  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Federal  Government  condemns  Hitler's  policies  which  set  out  to  destroy  the 
Csechoslovakian  state.  It  agrees  with  the  view  that  the  Munich  Agreement, 
which  was  signed  under  a  threat  of  force,  is  no  longer  valid.11 

(5)  The  Federal  Republic  respects  the  present  status  of  Berlin  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Four  Powers.  In  his  reply  of  1  March, 
1968,  to  the  Soviet  Government’s  statement  of  6  January,  1968,  the 
Federal  Chancellor  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  legal  bases  of  the 
relations  between  the  Federation  and  Berlin  and  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  the  Federal  Government’s  intention  to  change  this  state  of 
affairs  “by  circumventing  allied  resolutions”. 

(6)  On  22  December,  1967, 11  the  Federal  Government  replied  to 
the  Soviet  Government’s  statement  of  8  December,  1967  in  which  the 
Soviet  Government  again  drew  attention  to  the  alleged  strengthening 
of  military  and  neo-Nazi  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.” 
The  Federal  Government  will  know  how  to  protect  the  free  and  demo¬ 
cratic  basic  order  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Its  policy,  as  the  Soviet 
Government  is  aware,  is  based  entirely  on  preserving  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  peace. 

(7)  As  regards  the  re-iterated  Soviet  views  on  the  significance  of 
tho  Postdam  Agreements  of  1946,”  the  Federal  Government  believes 
that  it  is  not  for  it  to  express  a  view  on  the  validity,  interpretation  or 
purview  of  agreements  in  which  it  did  not  participate. 

(8)  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  asks 
itself  what  the  aim  of  the  Soviet  side  is  in  stating  that  in  the  Soviet 


**  Netot  From  the  German  Bmbany  (Washington ) ,  Dec.  16, 1966. 
ana4. 

"  The  PoUcy  of  Renunciation  of  Faroe,  p.  24. 

“/6W.,  pp  16-22. 

**.4  Decade  of  .4m«‘rirfl»  Rarefy*.  Policy:  Itanic  Document n,  t'J } / - (S.  doe. 

128,  Slit  Cong.,  lit  sew.),  pp.  84  ff. 
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view  Article  58?  subparagraph  1  and  Article  107  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  still  sanction  today  coercive  measures  against  a 
former  enemy  state  in  order  to  accomplish  the  common  war  aims.  The 
above-mentioned  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
were  considered  appropriate  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  war  for  the 
then  enemies  of  the  victorious  powers.  If  the  Soviet  Union  agrees 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  desire  to  exclude  the  use  of  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  from  their  mutual  relations,  then  it  would  con¬ 
tradict  the  character  and  purpose  of  such  an  agreement  if  the  Soviet 
Government,  by  referring  to  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  nevertheless  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  use  of  force 
against  numerous  peaceful  European  states,  including  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germanv.  Such  a  reservation  would  unilaterally  deprive 
the  renunciation  of  force  of  any  practical  meaning. 

As  the  statement  made  after  the  Karlovy  conference  of  26  April, 
1967  quite  rightly  points  out,  it  is  “high  time  to  achieve  new  relations 
in  Europe  based  on  a  real  detente  ana  mutual  trust”.18 

IV. 


The  Federal  Government  would  summarise  its  views  as  follows : 

1.  As  it  is  in  the  common  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  regard  the  renunciation  of  force  as 
a  first  essential  step  to  a  d4tente  and  security  in  Europe,  it  ought  not 
to  be  burdened  with  pre-conditions  which  will  make  it  more  difficult. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  is  ready  to  take  up  negotiations  with 
each  member  state  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  about  the  exchange  of  declara¬ 
tions  on  the  renunciation  of  force  in  binding  form.  It  is  also  ready  to 
speak  with  the  other  part  of  Germany  about  a  binding  renunciation 
of  force. 

3.  It  assumes  that  the  German  Soviet  exchange  of  views  between 
partners  with  equal  rights  will  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  recojmi- 
tion  of  sovereignty  ana  non-intervention  in  internal  affairs  and  that 
both  sides  will  attempt  to  apply  these  principles  and  the  ideas  of  equal 
conditions  in  the  preparation  of  agreements  or  statements. 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  therefore 
willing  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  without 
delay  on  formulating  mutual  declarations  on  the  renunciation  of 
force.  It  regards  its  draft  of  7  February,  1967,  which  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Soviet  memorandum  of  21  November,  1967  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  point  of  departure. 


"Document*  on  Disarmament,  1967,  p.  190  (variant  translation). 
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Report  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Amendment  to  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
April  10,  1968 1 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was  referred  the 
bill  (H.R.  14940)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended, 8  in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations, 
having  considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  witn  amend¬ 
ments  and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Provisions 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill  contains  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  tor  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  of  $17  million  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  External  research,  during 
these  years,  under  another  amendment  recommended  by  tne  com¬ 
mittee,  would  be  limited  to  $7  million. 

Background 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  ( ACDA)  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  act  of  Congress  in  1961,  to  be  responsible,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  practical  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  knowledge  about  disarmament,  the  preparation  for  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  States  [sic]  participation  in  international  negotiations, 
the  dissemination  and  coordination  of  public  information  concerning 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  and  the  preparation  for  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  such  control  systems  as  may  become  a  part  of  the  IT.S.  arms 
control  and  disarmament  effort. 

For  these  purposes,  Congress  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$10  million  no-year  funds  in  1961,  $20  million  for  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1966,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  years  1966-68.  There  follows  a  table  of 
these  authorizations  and  the  appropriations  and  obligations  made 
pursuant  to  them  since  the  establishment  of  the  Agency. 


1  8.  Rept  1088, 90th  Cong.,  2d  sesa. 

'  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  482-495;  ibid.,  1963,  pp.  622-623; 
ibid.,  1965,  p.  206. 
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The  Agency  expects  to  have  very  little  if  any  of  its  funds  unobligated 
at  the  close  "of  fiscal  year  1968.  It  does  carry  over  an  unutilized 
authorization  of  $1,668,900. 

On  January  24, 1968,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
recommendation  for  a  3-vear  extension  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  ana  a  request  for  an  authorization  of  $33 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969-71.  The  ACDA’s  proposed  appropriation 
request  for  these  years,  together  with  tho  breakdown  between  external 
research  and  program  operations,  follows : 


Table  II 

1969  > 

1970> 

1971> 

Appropriation . . 

. $10,000,000 

$12,  000,  000 

$11,000,000 

Program  operations . . 

External  research . 

.  4,  682,  000 

.  6,  318,  000 

5,  446,  000 
G,  554,  000 

5,  573,  000 
5,  427,  000 

>  Estimated. 


While  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  approved  this  request, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  March  6,  by  a  vote  of  305  to  96, 
amended  it  to  provide  instead  for  a  2-year  authorization  of  $20  million. 

Committee  Action 

Tho  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held  a  public  hearing  on  H.R. 
14940  on  March  19,  1968,  at  which  it  received  the  testimony  of  the 
Honorable  William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  ACDA;  Adrian  S. 
Fisher,  Deputy  Director;  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Bureau ;  Lt.  Gen.  John  J.  Davis,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Weapons  Evaluation  and  Control  Bureau ;  and  Archi¬ 
bald  S.  Alexander  Assistant  Director  of  the  Economics  Bureau. 

After  further  discussion  in  executive  session  on  April  3,  the  com¬ 
mittee  voted  to  recommend  a  ceiling  on  external  research  of  $7  million 
for  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  Inasmuch  as  this  ceiling  is  almost 
$5  million  less  than  the  amount  the  ACDA  was  planning  to  expend  on 
this  activity,  the  committee  also  voted  to  recommend  that  the  overall 
appropriation  request  for  these  2  fiscal  years  of  $22  million  be  cut  by 
the  amount  expected  to  be  sirred  ns  a  result  of  the  ceiling  on  external 
research  back  to  $17  million. 

Committee  Comments 

External  research, 

In  its  almost  6  years  of  operations,  the  ACDA  has  contracted  with 
governmental  and  private  institutions  or  persons  for  approximately 
180  studies.  As  tables  I  and  II  show,  except  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
more  than  half  of  the  ACDA  resources  have  gone  and  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  into  its  externa!  research  program.  At  the  time,  3  years 
ago,  of  the  committees  last  consideration  of  ACDA  operations,  it 
raised  the  question  “whether  there  might  r.ot  be  substantial  savings  by 
reducing  d:  pend  Mice  on  outside  contractors,  by  increasing  the  amount 
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of  in-house  research,  fetid  by  utilizing  m  re  of  tb*  services  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Department  of  State  *  *  •*V 

The  committee  recognizes  and  appreciafes  t  j  t  act  that  the  ACDA 
has  'been  moving  in  this  direction,  albeit  slowly.  .  ,lso  recognizes  that 
the  projected  increases  in  external  research  are  lartiely  due  to  having 
to  assume  the  burden  of  funding  all  of  a  field  test  pr  ogram  which  was 
formerly  shared  with  the  Defense  Department.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  its  action  in  limiting  external 
research  in  no  sense  reflects  on  the  field  test  operations  which  are 
vitally  necessary  to  any  reliable  control  system  which  may  someday 
be  adopted.  The  ceiling,  however,  will  compel  the  Agency  to  phase  out 
other  external  research  activities  and  to  concentrate  on  more  in-house 
research. 

It  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  available  resources  and,  in  technical 
matters,  beyond  tne  competence  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  to  review  and  analyze  all  the  studies  for  which  the  A.  CD  A  has 
contracted.  But  a  sampling  of  available  studies  during  the  committee's 
hearings  raised  sufficient  doubts  that  all  of  them  are  either  necessary 
or  particularly  useful.  Operating  under  a  ceiling  will  not  only  en¬ 
courage  brt  compel  the  ACDA  to  be  very  selective  in  its  priorities 
for  external  research. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  observe  that  considering  the  large 
number  of  studies  completed  and  in  process,  the  ACDA  is  well  toward 
achieving  one  of  its  goals  of  acquiring  the  oind  of  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  concerning  disarmament”  that  the  law  directs 
it  to  accumulate.  A  reduced  external  research  program  should  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  Agency’s  basic  function  of  providing  the 
President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  otheis  in  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  with  recommendations  concerning  U.S.  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  and  the  effect  of  these  on  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  security. 

The  ceiling  on  external  research  should  also  make  it  possible  to 
increase  the  ACDA’s  in-house  research  program,  as  requested  in  i965, 
since  less  supervision  of  contract  researen  will  bo  required. 

Program  operations 

The  Agency’s  activities  other  than  external  research  are  grouped 
under  the  heading  of  program  operations  and  include  policy  formula¬ 
tion,  the  preparation  for  and  participation  in  disarmament  negotia- 
tions,  in-house  research,  and  coordination  of  arms  control  research 
within  the  Federal  Government,  Tho  ACDA  planned  to  allocate  a 
little  over  $10  million  to  these  activities  in  fiscal  years  i0f»0  and  1070 
and  the  committee’s  recommendations  involve  no  cutback  in  these 
funds.  This  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  committee  has  no  criticism  of 
these  functions.  Indeed,  the  committee  wishes  to  commend  Mr.  Foster 
and  Mr.  Fisher  and  their  colleagues  for  their  natient,  arduous  efforts 
at  Geneva  and  the  United  Nations,  which  are  fully  described  in  the 
Agency’s  seventh  annual  report.4 


» lb(4„  p.  21 
*  fMf„  196 7  pp  7S4  ff. 
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If  the  committee  hoe  any  criticism  of  program  operations  it  might 
wish  that  the  ACDA  assert  itself  more  vigorously  in  its  role  as  adviser 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  Government  of¬ 
ficials  on  arms  control  and  disarmament  matters.  The  committee  notes 
with  approval  the  fact  that  the  Agency  has  established  an  Arms  Trans¬ 
fer  Coordinating  Group  to  deal  with  the^ problems  of  military  sales 
and  restrictions  on  the  resale  of  arms  which  concerned  the  Congress 
last  year.  Greater  emphasis  on  playing  an  effective  role  in  policymaking 
is  overdue. 

Two-year  authorization 

The  President  and  the  Agency  have  made  strong  pleas  for  a  3-year 
authorization  of  appropriations,  such  as  the  currently  expiring  one. 
However,  even  3  years  ago,  this  committee  and  the  Senate  approved  a 
2-year  authorization  but  a  3-year  authorization  was  agreed  to  in  con¬ 
ference  between  the  House  and  the  Seriate.  The  committee  felt  then, 
and  does  now,  that  it  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  review  ACDA 
operations,  particularly  the  external  research  program,  at  least  once 
each  Congress.  Foreign  governments  by  now  must  be  familiar  enough 
with  the  U.S.  Congress  authorization  and  appropriation  procedures 
not  to  interpret  this  action  as  any  reflection  on  the  ACDA’s  negotiat¬ 
ing  efforts  at  Geneva  and  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere. 

Concluding  comments 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  whole  has  been  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  Agency. 
It  is  pleased  that  the  Agency’s  growth  has  been  held  to  an  even  level. 
As  previously  stressed,  the  ceiling  on  external  research  is  not  intended 
to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  Agency’s  other  operations.  The  com¬ 
mittee  urges  the  Senate,  therefore,  to  authorize  continuance  of  the 
Agency  and  the  appropriation  of  $17  million  for  this  purpose,  subject 
to  the  limitation  on  research. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  oxisting  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  in  which  no  change  is 
proposed  is  shown  in  roman,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic) : 

Section  49(a)  uF  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 

(22  U.S.C.  2589(a)) 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  49.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  bo 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000, 
and  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1966  through  1968,  the  sum  of  $30,000,000, 
and  for  the  two  fiscal  years  1969  through  1970 ,  the  sum  of  $17,000/XX), 
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to  remain  available  until  e*  pended,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act ,  not  more  than  $7 ,- 
000 fiOO  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
for  fiscal  years  1969  through  1970  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
research,  development,  and  other  studies  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part 
outside  the  Agency,  whether  by  other  Government  agencies  or  by  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  institutions  or  persons. 

INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  CLARK 

I  strongly  and  fully  support  the  President’s  request  for  a  3-year,  $88 
million  authorization  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA).  I  deplore  the  committee’s  action  in  reporting  a  2-year,  $17 
million  authorization  with  an  incredibly  shortsighted  ceiling  on 
research  of  $7  million,  which  I  shall  discuss  la/ter. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  important  contribu¬ 
tion  this  Agency  has  made  to  our  peace  and  security.  President  John¬ 
son  said  this  well  in  his  message  to  the  Congress: 

Just  over  fire  years  ago  tbe  world  looked  over  the  brink  of  nuclear  holocaust 
The  Cuban  missile  crisis  brought  home  to  every  man  and  woman  the  unspeakable 
personal  horror  of  nuclear  war.  It  posed  the  problem,  not  in  terms  of  megatons 
and  megadeaths,  but  in  terms  of  a  man’s  home  destroyed  and  his  family  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

One  year  later,  the  world  took  the  first  great  step  toward  nuclear  sanity — the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.8 

From  that  treaty  was  bom  a  common  spirit  and  a  common  trust.  National 
agendas  were  revised.  Priorities  were  rearranged.  Nations  around  the  world 
joined  in  the  quest  for  freedom  from  nuclear  terror. 

The  United  Nations  passed  a  resolution  against  bombs  in  orbit  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  installed  a  ‘hot  line’  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  which  has  already  been  used  to  protect  the  peace.  Last  year  a  new  treaty 
went  into  effect  to  preserve  outer  space  for  the  works  of  peace. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  played  a  central  role  in  all  these 
important  advances.  Now  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Director  William  Fos¬ 
ter  and  hiB  colleagues  have  brought  us  dose  to  the  next  great  step  forward :  a 
treaty  banning  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons* 

The  majority  hardly  refers  to  this  imposing  record.  In  my  view  the 
Agency  not  only  “played  a  central  role”  in  these  important  achieve¬ 
ments  but  without  the  Agency’s  efforts  they  would  not  have  come 
about.  How,  in  the  light  of  all  this,  can  the  Senate  in  good  conscience 
vote  a  lesser  amount  for  a  shorter  duration?  Considering  that  the 
$33  million  requested  equals  about  the  cost  of  one-third  of  a  day’s 
war  in  Vietnam,  how  can  the  Senate’s  perspective  be  so  distorted  as 
to  deny  this  modest  request? 

I  note  that  the  majority  states  that  it  has  no  crit  icisms  of  the  ACDA’s 
program  operations  which  include  the  area  of  international  nego¬ 
tiations.  How  has  the  ACDA  been  enabled  to  back  up  these  nego¬ 
tiations?  The  answer  is — by  the  very  research  which  the  majority 
proposes  to  reduce  so  drastically.  If  we  are  to  moke  further  progress 
m  this  field,  research  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  technology  of  arm¬ 
ing  and  disarming  must  be  maintained.  Thi8  was  recognized  by  the 


•Ibid.,  I96S,  pp.  291-2U3. 
*  Ante,  p.  18. 
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Congress  when  it  established  the  Agency  and  instructed  it  to  undertake 
research  in  the  following  fields : 

(a)  the  detection,  identification,  inspection,  monitoring,  limitation,  reduction, 
control,  and  elimination  of  armed  forces  and  armaments,  including  thermonu¬ 
clear,  nuclear,  missile,  conventional,  bacteriological,  chemical,  and  radiological 
weapons ; 

(b)  the  techniques  and  systems  of  detecting,  Identifying,  inspecting,  and 
monitoring  of  tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear,  and  other  weapons ; 

(c)  the  analysis  of  national  budgets,  levels  of  Industrial  production,  and 
economic  indicators  to  determine  the  amounts  spent  by  various  countries  for 
armaments ; 

(d)  the  control,  reduction,  and  elimination  of  armed  forces  and  armaments 
In  space,  in  areas  on  and  beneath  die  earth's  surface  and  in  underwater 
regions; 

(e)  the  structure  and  operation  of  International  control  and  other  organizations 
useful  for  arms  control  and  disarmament ; 

(f)  the  training  of  scientists,  technicians,  and  other  personnel  for  mannirt 
the  control  systems  which  may  be  created  by  international  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  agreements ; 

(g)  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  the  danger  of  war  resulting  from  accident, 
miscalculation  or  possible  surprise  attack,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  communications  between  nations ; 

(h)  the  economic  and  political  consequences  of  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment,  Including  the  problems  of  readjustment  arising  in  Industry  and  the  reallo¬ 
cation  of  national  resources ; 

(i)  the  arms  control  and  disarmament  implications  of  foreign  and  national 
security  policies  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  such  policies  for  the  achievement  of  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment; 

(j)  the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  implications  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  proposals  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
such  proposals  upon  national  security  and  foreign  policy ; 

(k)  methods  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  during  different 
stages  of  arms  control  and  disarmament ; 

(l)  the  scientific,  economic,  political,  legal,  social,  psychological,  military,  and 
technological  factors  related  to  the  prevention  of  war  with  a  view  to  a  better 
understanding  of  how  the  basic  structure  of  a  lasting  peace  may  be  established ; 

(m)  such  related  problems  as  the  Director  may  determine  to  be  in  need  of 
research,  development,  or  study  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.’ 

How  can  the  Agency  with  the  paltry  sum  allowed  by  the  committee 
oven  begin  to  do  an  adequate  job  in  one  of  its  prime  functions?  This 
is  where  I  believe  the  committee  has  been  incredibly  shortsighted. 

The  majority  admits  it  took  this  action  on  the  basis  of  “a  sampling.” 
While  I,  no  more  than  the  majority,  have  had  the  time  or  staff  to  read 
each  of  the  finished  contract  studies,  I  have  followed  the  work  of  the 
Agency  closely  and  no  criticism  of  its  research  program  has  come  to 
my  attention,  other  than  that  from  the  committee  majority.  Three 
years  ago,  the  majority  report  of  the  committee  stated : 

To  a  1st  public  scrutiny  of  these  contracts,  the  committee  recommends  that 
nil  8tuu*ea  produced  by  the  Agency  which  ure  not  classified  because  of  security 
reaaoua  should  be  made  available  to  the  public  •  *  *.* 

The  ACDA’8  compliance  with  the  majority  wislios  is  described  in 
its  seven tli,  and  latest,  annual  report  as  follows : 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  H>ul,  pp.  485-487. 
'  IbH.,  1 Otto.  pp.  22-23. 
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*  •  •  Unclassified  research  reports  prepared  by  Agency  staff  or  by  contractors 
are  mailed  to  companies,  academic  Institutions,  libraries,  and  individuals,  who 
have  ask'Hi  to  be  placed  on  the  distribution  list  or  who  are  known  by  the  Agency 
to  be  particularly  interested  and  concerned  with  the  subject  matter  covered 
in  the  various  reports.  When  limited  Agency  stock  of  this  material  is  depleted, 
it  may  be  obtained  in  most  instances  at  moderate  cost  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Clearing  House  fer  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  in  Spring- 
field,  Va.,  or  (in  the  case  of  some  economic  studieg)  from  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  In  addition,  all  unclassified  research  reports  are  maintained  in  48 
depository  libraries  listed  in  appendix  XIII  to  this  report* 

With  such  widespread  dissemination  of  ACDA-sponsored  research, 
I  consider  it  highly  significant  that  not  a  single  reader  has  made 
any  criticism,  any  objection,  any  allegation  that  any  study  was  a  waste 
of  time  and  money.  This  is  far  more  revealing  than  tne  majority’s 
“sampling.” 

In  any  endeavor,  research  or  otherwise,  there  will  be  mistakes.  To¬ 
gether  with  Mr.  Foster  I  “do  not  maintain  that  every  single  research 
project  produces  100  percent  value.”10  But  each  research  dollar  of  the 
ACDA  is  so  vigorously  competed  for  by  its  various  bureaus  that  it  is 
allotted  only  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  Agency’s  priorities.  Under 
such  a  rigorous  system,  very  few  of  these  dollars  are  unwisely  spent. 

Three  years  ago  the  committee  suggested  that  the  ACDA  increase 
the  amount  of  in-house  research  ana  utilize  more  of  the  services  and 
knowledge  of  the  Department  of  State.  This  the  Agency  has  been 
doin< .  In-house  research  has  gradually  increased.  Of  its  external  con- 
trae  s,  28  percent  have  been  with  other  Government  agencies,  in  line 
with  the  committee’s  expressed  desires.  Yet,  instead  of  showing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  direction  m  which  the  ACDA  is  moving,  the  majority 
has  voiced  criticism. 

I  cannot  help  but  state  that  the  majority’s  action  is  both  unjustified 
and  unjustifiable.  The  ACDA  is  entitled  to  every  research  dollar  it 
has  asked.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will  bear  this  in  mind 
when  it  votes  on  H.R.  14940. 

Joseph  S.  Ci.ark. 

INDIVIDUAL  VIEW  OF  MR.  PELL 

I  deeply  regret  the  cut  that  has  been  made  in  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  3-yeai  $33  million  authorization  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA). 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  such  steps  should  be  taken  at  this 
time  when  there  is  no  more  important,  long-range  project  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  everywhere  than  the 
extension  and  enlargement  of  the  work  of  ACDA. 

My  own  hope  would  be  that,  until  the  scourge  of  war  has  been 
removed  from  our  world,  the  ACDA  should  have  the  same  permanent 
status  in  our  governmental  framework  as  do  those  agencies  that  are 
responsible  for  either  the  prosecution  of  war  or  the  attainment  of  our 


*  Ibid.,  1967,  p.  774. 

"Arm*  Control  and  IHsarmameni  Art  Amendment,  1968:  Hearings  Refort  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*,  United  State*  Senate,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
Second  Session,  on  II.lt.  Sj9 \0,  an  Act  to  Amend  the  Arm *  Control  ond  Disarma¬ 
ment  Art,  as  Amended,  in  Order  To  Friend  the  Authorisation  for  Appropriations, 
1*.  13. 
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objectives  by  methods  short  of  war;  that  is,  the  Departments  of  De¬ 
fense  and  State. 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  intention  to  support  any  efforts  that  may  be 
made  to  increase  the  length  of  authorization  ana  enlarge  the  potency 
of  ACDA.  It  is  an  agency  that  has  done  an  excellent,  unsung  job  in 
nudging  us  a  little  bit  along  the  road  to  peace. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Note  by  Secretary-General  Thant  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament,  April  19, 1968 1 

At  its  twentieth  session  in  1965  the  General  Assembly^  in  resolution 
2092  (XX),  expressed  the  hope  that  Governments  of  Member  States, 
particularly  of  those  countries  significantly  involved,  would  make  a 
serious  effort  to  develop  national  studies  of  the  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  disarmament.2 

Between  1962  and  1966  the  Secretary-General  had  reported  annually 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
'he  status  of  national  and  international  activity  in  this  field.  The 
Council,  at  its  forty -first  session,  took  note  of  his  latest  report 8  and  in 
resolution  1154  (XLI)  on  documentation  endorsed  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral’s  proposal  that,  in  future,  reports  concerning  the  economic  and 
social  conseauences  of  disarmament  might  be  provided  to  the  Council 
on  a  biennial  basis  “unless  developments  warrant  additional  reports”.4 
The  General  Asrombly  endorsed  this  resolution  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  resolution  2171  (XXI)  .6 

Accordingly,  on  17  November  1967,  the  Secretary-General  circulated 
a  note  verbale 6  inviting  Governments  to  provide  information  regard¬ 
ing  any  national  studies  which  might  have  been  undertaken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  use  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  resources  released 
by  disarmament.  The  replies  received  up  to  5  April  1968  in  response 
to  the  Questionnaire  are  reproduced  below.7  A  number  of  Governments, 
esj>ecially  among  those  that  are  not  major  producers  of  armaments 
and  do  not  maintain  large  armed  forces,  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
question  was  not  applicable  to  their  countries.  Some  Governments 
indicated  that  they  had  nothing  further  to  add  to  what  had  previously 
been  reported  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  significant  disarmament 
activity,  the  opportunities  to  carry  out  empirical  studies  had  been 
limited.  A  few  countries  suLuitted  studies  that  had  been  conducted 
into  the  problems  involved  in  redeploying  resources  released  as  a  result 
of  military  cutbacks  or  change-overs. 

While  the  replies  indicate  that  most  Governments  remain  keenly 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  economic  and  social  tasks  that  would  have  to 

'  H/44D4,  Apr.  IP,  1068. 

1  Document*  <m  1905,  pp.  681-633. 

'  Ibid.,  I9H6,  pp.  HOI  306. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  605-606. 

'Ibid.,  p.  805. 

4  Not  printed  here. 

’The  U.».  reply  appears  anU,  pp.  IDG-203.  Other  replies  are  not  printed  here. 
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be  undertaken  in  conjuno'  ion  with  disarmament,  the  form  of  response 
does  not  lend  itself  to  comparative  analysis.  It  might  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  were  few  references  to  the  possibility  of  using  re¬ 
sources  released  by  disarmament  to  augment  the  flow  of  assistance  to 
developing  countries. 

The  following  countries  have  indicated  that  the  information  sub¬ 
mitted  in  their  previous  replies  to  the  Secretary-General’s  inquiry  on 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament  remains  valid : 

Austria,  see  document  E/3593/Eev.  1/Add.  1 

Canada,  see  document  E/3593/Add.  1  and  E/3898/Add.  3 

Denmark,  see  document  E/4169 

Japan,  see  document  E/4169 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  April  26,  1968  1 

This  is  indeed  an  important  moment  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  now  about  to  consider  what  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  hopeful  steps  toward  world  peace  that  we  have 
ever  taken  together:  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.* 

This  draft  treaty  has  been  negotiated  in  response  to  repeated  and 
overwhelming  mandates  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  will  serve  three 
major  purposes : 

First,  it  is  designed  to  assure  that  control  over  nuclear  weapons, 
with  their  catastrophic  power  of  destruction,  shall  spread  no  further 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth; 

Second,  it  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  way  for  all  nations,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  the  early  stages  of  economic  development,  to  Loare  in  the 
peaceful  blessings  of  nuclear  energy,  without  arousing  fear  lest  that 
energy  be  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons ; 

And  third,  it  is  designed  to  establish  a  new  and  solemn  treaty  obli¬ 
gation,  especially  upon  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  to  press  forward 
the  search  for  nuclear  disarmament,  and  thereby  to  create  a  much  more 
favourable  atmosphere  in  which  to  progress  toward  our  long-sought 
goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

This  treaty  will  do  more  than  any  treaty  of  our  time  to  push  back 
the  fearful  shadow  of  nuclear  destruction.  It  will  brighten  the  hopes 
of  all  nations,  great  and  small,  for  a  more  peacoful  ivorld. 

I  do  not  ask  that  these  assertions  be  accepted  uncritically  by  any 
delegation.  The  United  States,  as  a  major  participant  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  is  convinced  that  the  substantial  new  obligations  which  we  shall 
assume  as  a  party  to  this  treaty  are  far  outweighed  by  the  degree  to 
which  it  will  serve  our  national  security  and  our  national  interests.  We 
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fully  expect  that  every  sovereign  State  represented  here,  in  deciding 
its  own  attitude,  will  measure  the  treaty  oy  the  same  yardstick :  its 
own  enlightened  national  interest  and  its  national  security.  And  we 
expect  that  the  draft  treaty  will  pass  the  test  of  such  a  measurement, 
for  the  purposes  it  serves  are  common  to  the  entire  world :  purposes 
of  peace,  with  which  the  fundamental  interests  of  every  nation  and 
people  are  deeply  in  harmony. 

As  this  process  of  measurement  and  evaluation  proceeds  during  the 
present  debate,  many  points  will  undoubtedly  be  raised  concerning  the 
detailed  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty,  whose  text  is  contained  in  the 
report  that  lies  before  us.8  Other  points  will  likewise  be  raised  concern¬ 
ing  the  related  matter  of  security  assurances,  which  is  also  treated  in 
the  same  report. 

In  this  opening  statement  I  shall  concentrate  on  certain  broad  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  important  to  us  all,  and  particularly  important  to  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  which  make  up  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  These  questions  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Does  this  treaty  sufficiently  reflect  the  participation  and  the 
ideas  of  both  nuclear- weapon  and  non-nuclear- weapon  States? 

(2)  Will  this  treaty  increase  the  security  of  both  nuclear-weapon 
and  non-nuclear- weapon  States  ? 

(3)  Will  this  treaty  promote  the  application  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes,  especially  in  the  developing  nations  ? 

(4)  Will  this  treaty  help  bring  nearer  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  and  actual  nuclear  disarmament,  by  the  nuclear- weapon  States, 
and  will  it  help  achieve  general  disarmament? 

(5)  Does  this  treaty,  in  all  its  provisions,  and  in  its  historical  set¬ 
ting,  contribute  to  a  fair  balance  of  obligations  and  benefits  as  between 
the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  States  ? 

(6)  Finally,  will  the  interests  of  all  nations  be  best  served  by 
prompt  action  on  the  treaty  at  this  resumed  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  ? 

In  this  statement  I  shall  present  in  brief  form  the  considered 
answers  of  my  Government  to  these  important  questions.  I  start  with 
the  first  one:  Does  this  treaty  sufficiently  reflect  the  participation  and 
the  ideas  of  both  nuclear- weapon  and  non-nuclear- weapon  States?  The 
answer  is  “Yes”. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  this  treaty,  the  first  point  to  recall  is  that 
the  General  Assembly  itself  gave  us  our  first  mandate  for  a  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  more  than  six  years  ago,  in  resolution  1  fit 5 A  (XVI), 
proposed  by  Ireland,  and  adopted  unanimously  on  4  December  1961.4 

In  that  same  year,  the  Assembly  also  endorsed  the  creation  of  a 
new  negotiating  forum  for  disarmament,  tho  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mitteo  on  Disarmament,  or  ENDO,  comprh’ng  not  only  the  then 
nuclear- weujwm  Powers  and  certain  of  their  allies  in  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  but  also  eight  nations  which  are  not  in  these  alliances, 
which  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons,  and  which  represent  every 
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region  of  the  world.8  That  representative  Committee,  meeting  in 
Genova,  became  the  main  negotiating  forum  for  disarmament 
measures,  including  the  present  treaty. 

In  1964,  after  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,*  non-proliferation  became  a  principal  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  ENDC.  Despite  wide  differences  of  view  among  the 
nuclear- weapon  Powers,  the  negotiators  were  encouraged  to  press  on 
with  this  project  by  the  widespread  concern  which  a  great  many 
non-nuclear  nations  expressed  over  tho  danger  of  the  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  That  concern  was  manifested,  for  example,  in 
the  Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of  Africa,  adopted  by  the 
Summit  Conference  of  the  Organization  for  African  Unity  on  21 
July  1964,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

We,  African  Heads  of  State  and  Government  .  .  . 


1.  Solemnly  declare  that  we  are  ready  to  undertake,  through  an  international 
agreement  to  be  concluded  under  United  Nations  auspices,  not  to  manufacture 
or  control  atomic  weapons; 

2.  Appeal  to  all  peace-loving  nations  to  accept  the  same  undertaking ; 

3.  Appeal  to  all  the  nuclear  Powers  to  respect  this  declaration  and  conform 
to  it;.7 

The  same  concern  was  further  manifested  in  the  Declaration  by  the 
Second  Conference  of  Head:?  of  State  or  Government  of  Non-aligned 
Countries,  issued  in  Cairo  on  10  October  1964,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  Conference  requests  the  Great  Powers  to  abstain  from  all  policies  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  by-products  among  those 
States  which  do  not  at  present  possess  them.  It  underlines  the  great  danger  in 
the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  urges  all  States,  particularly  those 
possessing  nuclear  weapons,  to  conclude  non-dissemination  agreements  and  to 
agree  on  measures  providing  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  existing 
stock-piles  of  nuclear  weapons.* 

Then  on  15  June  1965  the  same  concern  was  voiced  by  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Commission  when  it  recommended  by  a  vote  of 
83  to  1  that  the  ENDC  “accord  special  priority”  to  a  non-proliferation 
treaty.* 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  the  fall  of  1965,  the  non-aligned 
eight  members  of  the  E  DC  offered  a  resolution  calling  on  the  ENDC 
to  meet  as  early  as  possible  to  negotiate  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  It 
also  set  forth  five  basic  principles  to  guide  the  negotiations: 

(a)  The  treaty  should  be  void  of  nny  loopholes  for  the  direct  or  indirect 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  nny  form; 

(b)  It  should  embody  mi  ucceptubie  balance  of  obligations  of  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  Powers ; 

(c)  It  should  be  a  step  towards  disarmament,  particularly  nuclear 
disarmament ; 
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(d)  There  should  be  acceptable  and  workable  provisions  to  ensure  its 
effectiveness ; 

(e)  It  should  not  adversely  affect  the  right  of  States  to  join  In  establishing 
nuclear-free  zones. 

This  important  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX)  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  93  to  none.10  My  Government  voted  for  it. 
and  our  representatives  in  Geneva  have  kept  its  principles  in  mind 
throughout  these  two  and  a  half  years  of  negotiation.  We  believe  that 
the  draft  treaty  fully  embodies  those  principles. 

Again  in  1966  and  1967  the  Assembly  addressed  itself  to  this  subject 
in  resolutions  adopted  with  virtual  unanimity.  Most  recently,  on 
19  December  last,  resolution  2346  (XXII)  reaffirmed  “that  it  is  imper¬ 
ative  to  make  further  efforts  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  at  the  earliest 
possible  date”.  For  this  purpose  the  resolution  called  on  the  ENDC 
“urgently  to  continue  its  work”  and  to  report  to  the  Assembly  not 
later  than  15  March,  so  that  the  Assembly  could  meet  in  resumed 
session  to  give  further  consideration  to  this  important  question 11 

That  time-table  was  met.  On  14  March,  six  weeks  ago,  the  ENDC 
submitted  a  full  report  on  the  negotiations  regarding  a  draft  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  together  with  the 
pertinent  documents  and  records.  That  report  lies  before  us  in 
documents  A/7072  and  A/7072/Add.l,  dated  19  March  1968“ 

The  report  contains  the  text  of  a  complete  draft  treaty  jointly  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  co-Chairmen  of 
the  ENDC.  This  treaty  text  incorporates  a  number  of  views  and  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  various  members  of  the  Committee.  The  report  also 
includes  the  specific  proposals  made  by  various  delegations  to  amend 
the  text,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  verbatim  records  setting  forth  the 
views  of  various  delegations,  indicating  the  extent  to  which  they 
support  or  remain  at  variance  with  the  text  presented.  Finally,  the 
report  includes  an  important  related  proposal  on  security  assurances, 
sponsored  by  the  ENDC’s  nuclear-weapon  participants.13  It  is  to  con¬ 
sider  that  report,  inter  alia,  that  the  Assembly  has  now  resumed  its 
twenty-second  regular  session. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  from  its  very  beginning  this  treaty  project  has 
corresponded  to  the  repented,  virtually  unanimous,  and  increasingly 
urgent  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  the  non-nuclear 
States  are  of  course  in  the  overwhelming  majority. 

It  is  equally  significant  that  the  non-nuclear  States  have  played  a 
prominent  part  throughout  the  actual  negotiation  of  this  treaty.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  “non-aligned  eight”  members  of  the  ENDC, 
whose  ideas  have  at  many  points  strengthened  the  treaty  draft  and 
ensured  its  proper  balance  of  obligations  and  Iwnefits.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  all  of  the  suggestions  those  members  made  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  treaty  text.  Indeed,  all  participants,  including  the 
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nuclear  weapon  States,  had  to  modify  some  of  their  concepts  as  the 
negotiations  developed.  The  very  important  changes  from  the  text 
submitted  24  August  last  by  tne  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,14  to  tne  extensively  revised  text  of  18  January,18  and 
finally  to  the  text  of  11  March  which  is  now  before  us,18  demonstrate 
that  this  is  a  compromise  text  to  which  all  participants,  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  alike,  made  their  contributions.  In  addition,  many  non¬ 
nuclear  nations  not  members  of  the  ENDC  were  able  to  make  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  the  present  text  as  a  result  of  intensive  consulta¬ 
tions  by  the  nuclear  Powers. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake :  The  non-proliferation  treaty,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  lies  before  us  in  this  Committee  today,  is  not  a  creation  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  creation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  a 
creation  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  creation  of 
all  nations,  large  and  small,  which  share  the  knowledge  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  man  can  and  must  and  will  control  these  cosmic  forces 
which  he  has  unleashed. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  question:  will  this  treaty  increase  the 
security  of  both  nuclear- weapon  and  non-nuclear- weapon  States?  The 
answer  is  yes. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  bearing  on  this  question  are  arti¬ 
cles  I,  II  ana  III.  The  first  two  articles,  taken  together,  are  designed 
to  lock  the  door  to  nuclear- weapon  proliferation  from  both  sides.  To 
this  end  article  I  prescribes  for  each  nuclear-weapon  party,  and  arti¬ 
cle  II  for  each  non-nuclear-weapon  party,  certain  corresponding 
prohibitions. 

First,  article  I  forbids  each  nuclear-weapon  party  to  trans¬ 
fer  nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  recipient  whatsoever,  whether  that  recipient  be  a  party  to  the 
treaty  or  not. 

Article  II  locks  the  same  door  from  the  other  side  by  forbidding 
each  non-nuclear-weapon  party  to  receive  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons,  or  of  control  over  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any 
transferor  whatsoever,  whether  that  transferor  be  a  party  to  the 
treaty  or  not. 

Second,  article  I  forbids  each  nuclear- weapon  party  to  assist, 
encourage  or  induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State,  whether  a  party 
to  the  treaty  or  not,  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  or  control  over  them;  and  article  II,  conversely,  forbids  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  parties  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  these 
weapons  or  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  doing  so. 

Finally,  all  that  articles  I  and  II  forbid  as  regards  nuclear  weapons, 
they  likewise  forbid  as  regards  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  This 
provision  is  necessary  ana  essential  because  every  nuclear  explosive 
device  contains  the  same  nuclear  components  as  a  nuclear  weapon.  I 
shall  return  to  this  point  in  discussing  article  V. 

These  prohibitions  are  so  comprehensive  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
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my  Government,  they  fully  meet  the  criterion  established  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  its  resolution  2028  (XX)  of  1965,  that : 

The  treaty  should  be  void  of  any  loop-holes  which  might  permit  nuclear  or 
non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in 
any  form.” 

Having  thus  locked  the  door  to  nuclear-weapon  proliferation  from 
both  sides,  the  treaty  then  proceeds  in  article  III  to  make  sure  that  that 
door  will  stay  locked.  It  does  this  by  prescribing  international  safe¬ 
guards  which  have  but  one  function :  to  verify  the  treaty  obligation 
that  nuclear  material  shall  not  be  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons;  and 
these  safeguards  are  to  be  governed  by  agreements  to  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which 
already  operates  an  extensive  safeguards  system  covering  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  in  over  twenty -five  countries  and  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  adapt  that  system  to  the  requirements  of  this  treaty. 

Those  are  the  essential  provisions  of  this  treaty  in  regard  to  the 
security  of  the  parties.  There  are  other  provisions  which  are  also  im¬ 
portant  to  this  major  goal — notably,  article  VII,  which  gives  explicit 
recognition  to  the  concept  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  which  the  Latin 
American  State  have  given  the  world  such  an  important  lead  in  the 
Treaty  recently  concluded.18 

My  Government  believes  that  this  strict  and  reliable  ban  on  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will  enhance  the  security  of  nations, 
and  especially  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States.  Let  me  now  submit  to 
the  judgement  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  the  essential  reason- 
ingby  which  we  have  reached  this  conclusion. 

The  reasoning  is  quite  simple  and  in  my  view,  incontrovertible.  He 
who  acquires  nuclear  weapons  does  not  thereby  gain  any  lasting  se¬ 
curity,  because  the  situation  which  enables  him  to  acquire  them  also 
enables  his  neighbour — perhaps  his  unfriendly  neighbour — to  acquire 
them  also.  In  this  way  all  the  points  of  friction  and  hostility  among 
nations,  large  and  small,  could,  one  after  another,  be  escalated  to  the 
nuclear  level.  Thus,  at  enormous  expense,  the  community  of  nations 
would  purchase  the  most  dangerous  insecurity  in  human  history. 

No  one  knows  these  truths  better  than  mv  country,  which  was  the 
first  to  develop  these  awesome  weapons.  They  were  born  in  on  age 
of  global  war — a  tragic  ago  on  which,  with  tne  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  hope  and  pray  that  man  has  turned  his  back  for 
ever.  It  is  not — I  repeat:  it  is  not — a  privilege  to  be  a  nuclear- weapon 
Power.  It  is  a  heavy  burden — ono  which  my  country  has  sought  for 
twenty-two  years  to  lay  down  in  safety,  by  agreement  with  the  other 
Powers  that  also  carry  it ;  and,  as  I  shall  show  later  in  this  statement, 
we  believe  this  treaty  will  help  us  greatly  to  move  in  that  direct  ion— a 
direction  which  would  be  welcomedhy  the  whole  community  of  nations. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will  in 
itself  confer  perfect  security  on  any  nation.  But  it  will  make  nil  of  us 
more  secure  tiian  we  would  be  in  the  nbsence  of  such  a  treaty. 

if  an^  non-nuclear  Power  still  cherishes  the  theory  that  the  option 
of  some  day  ‘‘going  nuclear"  somehow  gives  it  additional  security,  I 
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suggest  that  that  Power  should  consider  the  sobering  report  which 
our  Secretary-General  submitted  last  fall  to  the  General  Assembly 
“on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  secu¬ 
rity  ..nd  economic  implications  for  States  of  the  acquisition  and  further 
development  of  these  weapons”.  That  report  of  our  Secretary-General 
makes  eloquently  clear,  among  other  things,  that  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  still  more  States  “would  lead  to  greater  tension  and  greater 
instability  in  the  world  at  large”, 19  and  that  these  weapons  require  a 
very  large  and  continuous  teclinological  and  economic  investment.  And 
this,  on  Dehalf  of  my  Government,  I  can  verify  with  the  greatest  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  Secretary -General  also  stated  as  follows: 

It  ig  hardly  likely  that  a  non-nuclear- weapon  country,  living  in  a  state  of  hos¬ 
tility  with  a  neighbour,  could  start  to  furnish  itself  with  a  nuclear  arsenal  with¬ 
out  driving  lta  neighbour  either  to  do  the  same  or  to  seek  protection  in  sore  form 
or  other,  explicit  or  implicit,  from  an  existing  nuclear  weapons  Power  or  Powers." 

Finally,  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  aspect  of  this  matter:  the  security 
implications  of  the  relation  between  non-nuclear  and  nuclear-Powers. 
The  United  States  fully  appreciates  the  desires  of  the  many  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  that  appropriate  measures  be  taken  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  security  in  conjunction  with  their  adherence  to  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty.  This  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  problem.  It 
is  one  to  which  the  three  nuclear- weapon  participants  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  have  given  their  most  earnest 
attention,  a-,d  as  a  result  they  have  proposed  a  solution  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  of  major  importance.  This  solution  takes  the  form  of  a  draft 
resolution  on  security  assurances,  to  be  sponsored  in  the  Security 
Council  by  the  United  States,  tne  Soviet-  Union,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.”  The  text  of  this  draft  resolution  cun  he  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  which  we  have 
all  received,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

The  matter  of  security  assurances  is  too  important  a  subject  for  me 
to  discuss  definitively  in  this  statement  today.  I  do  wish  to  emphasize, 
however,  that,  in  the  view  of  the  United  States,  aggression  with  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  threat  of  such  aggression  against  a  non-nuclear  State 
would  create  a  qualitatively  new  situation — a  situation  in  which  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  which  are  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  would  have  to  act  immediately  through  the 
Security  Council  to  take  measures  necessary  to  counter  such  aggres¬ 
sion  or  to  remove  the  threat  of  aggression  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Later  in  the  course  of  this  debnte  my  delega¬ 
tion  expects  to  set  forth  in  more  detail  the  position  of  the  United  States 
on  this  highly  important  subject. 

I  now  turn  to  the  third  question:  Will  this  treaty  promote  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  in  the 
developing  nations?  The  answer  is  yes. 

This  aspect  of  the  treaty  is  covered  in  articles  IV  and  V,  which 
reached  their  present  form  chiefly  ns  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  several 


**  Ibid.,  »p.  507-50& 
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of  the  non-nuclear  and  non-aligned  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  In  addition,  the  safeguards  provisions 
in  article  III  have  a  most  important  and  constructive  bearing  on  this 
aspect  of  the  treaty,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  moment. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  provision  of  article  IV  is  contained  in 
p  .t  jraph  2,  which  lays  a  specific,  positive  obligation  on  parties  to 
the  treaty  that  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  contribute  to  the  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  energy,  especially  in  the  territories  of  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  parties — among  which  are  notably  the  developing 
nations  The  promotion  of  such  peaceful  applications  was  one  of  the 
major  considerations  underlying  our  proposal,  fifteen  years  ago,  to 
establish  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.2*  We  are  very 
glad  and  pleased  t'*  see  this  obligation  embodied  in  this  multilateral 
treaty.  We  are  weh  aware  of  what  its  implementation  can  mean  for 
the  building  of  new  industries,  the  lighting  of  cities,  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  fertilizers,  the  desalting  of  sea  water,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  economic  development  requiring  large  inputs  of  energy. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  with  the  full  authority  of  my 
Government,  I  pledge  in  this  open  forum  and  before  this  important 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  unreservedly  that,  in  keeping  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  this  treaty  provision^  we  will  appropriately  and 
equitably  share  our  knowledge  and  experience,  acquired  at  great  cost, 
concerning  all  aspects  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  with  the 
parties  to  the  treaty,  particularly  the  non-nuclear  parties.  This  is  not 
only  a  promise;  when  this  treaty  takes  effect  it  will  become  an  obliga¬ 
tion  und  ’  a  treaty  which,  when  approved  by  our  Congress  and  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  be,  under  our  Constitution,  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

However,  the  importance  of  this  treaty  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom  is  by  no  means  confined  to  article  IV.  Many  people  do  not  realize 
that  there  is  an  extremely  practical  reason  why,  when  we  close  the  door 
to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  thereby  also  help  to  open 
wider  the  door  to  die  benign  use  of  the  atom  throughout  the  world — 
particularly  as  a  source  of  peaceful  power. 

The  reason  for  this  is  rooted  in  a  basic  fact  of  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nology.  It  has  been  established  that  before  the  end  of  this  century 
nuclear  power  stations  may  be  supplying  as  much  as  half  of  the  world’s 
fast-growing  requirements  for  electrical  energy.  But  these  same  power 
stations  would  produce  as  a  by-product  plutonium,  which  can  be  used 
in  nuclear  v  °apons.  And  it  has  been  further  estimated  that  long  before 
the  end  of  the  century — by  1985,  in  fact,  a  date  close  at  hand — the 
world’s  peaceful  nuclear  power  stations  alone  will  be  turning  out  as 
a  by-product  enough  plutonium  for  the  production  of  twenty  nuclear 
bombs  every  day. 

Faced  with  this  awesome  prospects  we  have  only  three  choices.  First 
wo  could  allow  this  production  of  plutonium,  with  its  terrible  potential 
for  destruction,  to  grow  unchecked  and  unsafeguarded  in  nuclear 
power  stations  throughout  the  world.  This  is  clearly  an  unacceptable 
choice  to  people  everywhere. 


°  ibid.,  191,5-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  803-400. 
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Second,  we  could  decide  that  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  of  the 
world,  despite  their  fast-growing  energy  needs,  must  do  without  the 
benefits  of  this  extremely  promising  energy  source,  nuclear  power — 
simply  because  we  lack  an  agreed  means  of  safeguarding  that  power 
for  peace.  This  too  is  an  unacceptable  choice — indeed,  it  is  unthink- 
ble. 

And  third,  we  can  agree  on  safeguards  that  will  help  ensure  against 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  into  nuclear  weapons,  yet  wDl  not 
impede  the  growth  of  peaceful  nuclear  power  among  nations  that  de¬ 
sire  it  for  their  development.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  create  the  very 
atmosphere  of  confidence  that  is  so  essential  to  that  beneficial  growth. 
This  is  precisely  the  course  of  action  embodied  in  article  III. 

I  have  gone  into  this  point  at  some  length  because  there  has  been 
in  some  quarters  an  understandable  concern  lest  the  safeguards  be¬ 
come  an  actual  obstacle  to  peaceful  nuclear  development.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  paragraph  3  of  article  III  directly  meets  this  concern  by  stipu¬ 
lating  that  the  safeguards  shall  not  hamper  peaceful  development.  As 
proof  of  my  country’s  confidence  in  this  provision,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  announced  last  2  December  that  when  safeguards 
are  applied  under  the  treaty,88  the  United  States — above  and  beyond 
what  the  treaty  will  require  of  us  as  a  nuclear- weapon  Power — will 
permit  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safe¬ 
guards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United  States  except  those  with 
direct  national  security  significance. 

Moreover,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  we  believe  the  safeguards 
will  prove  to  be  a  greater  spur  to  th«  spread  of  nuclear  power.  We  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  not 
only  will  serve  as  the  responsible  agency  for  safeguards  under  this 
treaty  but  will  also,  while  performing  that  function,  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  sharing  of  peaceful  nuclear  technology. 

Turning  to  article  V,  we  come  to  an  aspect  of  peaceful  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology  which  is  still  in  the  development  stage :  namely,  peaceful  nu¬ 
clear  explosions.  This  technique  promises  one  day  to  yield  valuable 
results  in  recovering  oil,  gas  and  minerals  from  low-grade  or  otherwise 
inaccessible  deposits  in  tne  earth,  and  also  for  large-scale  excavations. 
The  problem,  however,  is  how  to  make  these  benefits  available  to  all 
parties  without  defeating  the  treaty’s  main  purj>ose  of  non-prolifera¬ 
tion — since  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  technology  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices  and  that  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Article  V  solves  this  problem  by  requiring  that  lieuefits  from  this 
technology  shall  be  made  available  to  the  non-nuclear-weapon  parties 
without  discrimination,  through  appropriate  international  procedures, 
and  at  the  lowest  possible,  charge — excluding  any  charge  for  the  very 
costly  process  of  research  and  development. 

My  country  has  a  larg>  and  expensive  research  and  development 
programme  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  Again,  on  be¬ 
half  of  my  Government  and  with  its  full  authority,  I  stale  categori¬ 
cally  to  this  Committee  that  the  United  States  will  share  with  the 
parties  to  the  treaty,  in  conformity  with  article  V,  the  benefits  of  this 
programme.  Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  when  this  treaty 
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goes  into  effect  this  obligation  too  will  become,  under  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

No  country  outside  the  United  States,  under  this  commitment,  will 
be  asked  to  pay  one  cent  more  for  this  service  than  our  own  nationals. 
Moreover,  all  indications  are  that  when  this  technology  is  perfected 
there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  explosive  devices  and  therefore  that  all 
requests  can  be  handled  without  raising  problems  of  priority. 

Let  me  add  that,  whether  such  services  are  provided  through  multi¬ 
lateral  or  bilateral  channels,  the  United  States  intends — in  order  to 
ensure  compliance  with  articles  I  and  II  of  the  treaty— that  they  shall 
be  provided  under  appropriate  international  observation. 

This  entire  subject  of  ‘‘programmes  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy”  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  scheduled  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear 
States,  which  will  convene  this  coming  August.  On  18  December  last 
I  gave  in  this  very  Committee  a  categorical  assurance  that  the  United 
States  would  support  that  conference.24  I  reaffirm  that  assurance  in 
the  same  categorical  terms. 

Without  prejudging  any  decision  of  that  conference,  in  my  view  it 
could  perform  a  useful  service,  among  others,  by  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  the  best  means  of  putting  articles  IV  and  V  of 
the  treaty  into  e*iect  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  non-nuclear- weapon 
States  which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  them. 

I  turn  to  the  fourth  question :  will  this  treaty  help  bring  nearer  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  actual  nuclear  disarmament,  by  the 
nuclear- weapon  States,  and  will  it  help  achieve  general  disarmament? 

Again  the  answer  is  yes.  Once  again,  it  was  chiefly  at  the  initiative 
of  the  non-nuclear  States  that  this  problem  was  directly  addressed  in 
the  operative  section  of  the  treaty  by  the  insertion  of  article  VI.  In 
that  article  all  parties  “undertake  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith” 
on  these  further  measures.  This  is  an  obligation  which,  obviously,  falls 
most  directly  on  the  nuclear-weapon  States. 

Ideally,  in  a  more  nearly  perfect  world,  we  might  have  tried  to  in¬ 
clude  in  this  treaty  even  stronger  provisions— even  perhaps  an  actual 
agreed  programme — for  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  for  nu¬ 
clear  disarmament.  But  it  was  generally  realized  in  the  Eighteen-Na¬ 
tion  Disarmament  Committee  that,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  achieve 
agreement  on  all  aspects  of  disarmament  at  this  time,  the  negotiating 
difficulties  would  bo  insurmountable  and  we  should  end  by  achieving 
nothing. 

However,  this  treaty  text  contains,  in  article  VI,  the  strongest  and 
most,  meaningful  undertaking  that  could  be  agreed  upon.  Moreover, 
the  language  of  this  article  indicates  a  practical  order  of  priorities — 
which  was  seconded  in  the  statement  read  on  behalf  of  ihe  Secretary- 
Gonorul — headed  by  “cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
date”  and  proceeding  next  to  “nuclear  disarmament”  and  finally  to 
“general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  control”  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

Let  mo  point  out  that,  further  force  is  imparted  to  article  VI  by  the 
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provision  in  article  VIII  for  periodic  review  of  the  treaty  at  intervals 
of  five  years,  to  determine  whether  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  being  realized.  My  country  believes 
that  the  permanent  viability  of  this  treaty  will  depend  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  on  our  success  in  the  further  negotiations  contemplated  in  article 
VI. 

The  commitment  of  article  VI  should  go  far  to  dispel  any  lingering 
fear  that  when  the  non-proliferation  treaty  is  concluded  the  nuclear- 
weapon  parties  to  it  will  relax  their  efforts  in  the  arms  control  field. 
On  the  contrary,  the  treaty  itself  requires  them  to  intensify  these 
efforts.  The  conclusion  of  it  will  do  more  than  any  other  step  now  in 
prospect  to  brighten  the  atmosphere  surrounding  all  our  arms  control 
and  disarmament  negotiations.  Conversely,  its  failure  would  seriously 
discourage  and  complicate  those  negotiations — especially  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nuclear- weapon  Powers  should  increase  still  further. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  my  Government  will,  in  the 
spirit  of  article  VI  and  also  of  the  relevant  declarations  in  the  pre¬ 
amble,  pursue  further  disarmament  negotiations  with  redoubled  zeal 
and  hope  and  with  promptness;  and  we  anticipate  that  the  same  atti¬ 
tude  will  be  shown  by  others. 

As  President  Johnson  told  Congress  last  February,  in  discussing  the 
significance  of  this  pledge : 

No  nation  ia  more  aware  of  the  perils  in  the  increasingly  expert  destructive¬ 
ness  of  our  time  than  the  United  States.  I  believe  the  Soviet  Union  shares  this 
awareness. 

This  is  why  we  have  jointly  pledged  our  nations  to  negotiate  toward  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arras  race. 

This  is  why  the  United  States  urgently  desires  to  begin  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  about  the  buildup  of  offensive  and  defensive  missiles  on  both 
sides  .... 

Our  hopes  that  talks  will  soon  begin  reside  in  our  conviction  that  the  same 
mutual  interest  reflected  in  earlier  agreements  is  present  here — a  mutual  interest 
in  stopping  the  rapid  accumulation  and  refinement  of  these  munitions. 

The  obligations  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will  reinforce  our  will  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  world  will  judge  us  by  our  j»erforinnnce.“ 

I  should  now  like,  to  deal  with  the  fifth  question :  Does  this  treaty 
in  all  its  provisions,  and  in  its  historical  setting,  contribute  to  a  fair  bal¬ 
ance  of  obligations  and  benefits  as  between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
States?  The  answer  again  is  yes. 

This  question  is  sometimes  asked  in  a  way  which  seems  to  assume 
that  the  right  of  a  State  to  possess  and  further  develop  nuclear  weapons 
is  something  greatly  to  l>e  prized,  and  that  the  giving  up  of  that  right 
or  any  part,  of  it  is  a  great  loss.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  in  view  of 
the  burdensome,  jHjrilous  and  almost  self-defeating  character  of  the 
arms  nice,  and  the  veiy  tenuous  security  that  nuclear  weapons  confer, 
this  is  ut  best  a  dubious  premise.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  me 
for  the  moment  grant  it,  and  see  whether  even  on  that  basis  the  obliga¬ 
tions  and  benefits  of  this  treaty  are  in  or  out  of  balance. 
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The  major  obligation  which  this  treaty  will  impose  on  the  non-nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States  is,  of  course,  not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  A 
second  obligation  is  to  accept  the  safeguards  procedures  in  article  III. 

Against  those  obligations  by  the  non-nuclear  Powers,  the  nuclear 
Powers  will  assume — or  have  already  assumed  by  virtue  of  treaties 
already  in  force — the  following  obligations :  first,  not  to  carry  out  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  oceans  or  in 
outer  space ;  second,  not  to  place  nuclear  weapons  in  orbit  around  the 
earth,  or  on  the  moon  or  any  other  celestial  body,  or  anywhere  else  in 
outer  space,  or  in  Antarctica. 

Those  obligations  are  already  in  force.  Under  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  will  assume  several  further  obliga¬ 
tions,  lengthening  the  list  as  follows :  Third,  not  to  transfer  nuclear 
weapons,  or  control  over  them,  to  any  recipient  whatsoever.  This  is  a 
most  substantial  restraint  in  both  strategic  and  political  terms,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  nuclear  weapon  States.  Fourth, 
to  contribute  to  the  peaceful  nuclear  development  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States.  Fifth,  to  provide  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services 
at  prices  far  below  their  true  cost.  Sixth,  to  pursue  negotiations  to  di¬ 
vest  themselves  of  large  arsenals  of  existing  and  potential  nuclear  and 
other  armaments. 

Such  is  the  balance  of  obligations.  But  we  should  also  bear  in  mind — 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly — that  the  benefits  of  ar¬ 
ticles  IV  and  V,  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  including 
peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices,  will  flow  primarily  to  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States. 

I  have  listed  these  items  in  order  to  show  that  even  if  we  were  to 
look  on  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  as  some  sort  of  adversary  pro¬ 
ceeding,  with  no  element  of  common  interest  but  only  a  balancing  of 
opposing  interests,  then  the  balance  in  this  text  would  not  necessarily 
or  obviously  be  in  favour  of  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  to  the  contrary. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  my  country  views  this  treaty.  To 
be  sure,  the  interests  of  all  Powers  are  not  identical,  and  where  they 
differ  some  equitable  balance  must  indeed  be  found;  and  we  believe  it 
has  been.  But  in  a  larger  sense  the  balance  of  opposing  interests  in  this 
great  enterprise  is  of  quite  minor  importance  when  it  is  placed  beside 
the  overriding  common  interest  of  all  nations  in  the  sheer  survival  of 
tho  human  race.  Make  no  mistake,  members  of  this  Committee:  sheer 
human  survival  is  the  elemental  common  interest  that  imperatively 
requires  us  all  to  work  together  to  bring  the  nuclear  arms  race  under 
control.  This  treaty  is  a  great  stop  in  that  vital  effort.  If  we  are  tc  go 
forward  toward  the  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  this 
step  must  bo  taken  and  taken  now;  and  we  can  only  take  it  together. 
Our  common  interest  in  doing  this  outbalances  all  other  considerations. 

I  come  now  to  the  sixth  and  final  question :  Will  the  interests  of  a1! 
nations  Ikj  Ix'st  served  by  prompt  action  on  the  treaty  at  this  resumed 
session  of  tho  General  Assembly?  Again  my  answer  is  yes,  definitely 
yes. 
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Time  is  not  on  our  side.  As  we  at  the  United  Nations  well  know,  this 
is  a  dangerous  world  with  many  points  of  international  tension  and 
conflict.  Many  nations  possess  the  technical  expertise  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  nuclear  weapons— and  in  a  world  without  treaty  restraints  and 
safeguards  they  may  soon  be  tempted  to  do  so — notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  drain  on  their  resources  which  this  effort  would  impose. 

There  is  a  further  reason  which  impels  us  urgently  to  endorse  this 
treaty  at  this  very  session.  At  this  moment  this  troubled  world  needs 
above  all  to  be  reassured  that  detente  rather  than  discord,  will  be  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  in  world  affairs,  in  order  that  other  points  of 
conflict  may  be  resolved  by  the  preferred  Charter  means  of  negotiated 
peaceful  settlements.  The  endorsement  of  this  treaty  now  will  be  a 
major  contribution  to  this  detente  and  will  improve  the  atmosphere 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  other  conflicts,  the  resolution  of  which 
brooks  no  delay. 

Time  indeed  is  not  on  our  side.  Every  addition  to  the  number  of 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  will  multiply  once  again  the  difficulties  of 
stopping  this  step-by-step  proliferation.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  more 
difficult  our  task  will  become — until  perhaps  a  day  arrives  when  it 
will  have  become  impossible. 

We  must  master  our  fate— or  fate  will  master  us. 

My  country  is  deeply  convinced  that  this  treaty  will  accomplish 
its  great  purposes — if  we  act  in  time.  The  immediate  necessity  is  that 
we  should  take  the  next  step — the  endorsement  of  the  treaty  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  this  session.  In  this  resumed  session,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  we  stand  at  an  historic  point  of 
decision.  From  this  point  we  survey  not  merely  the  immediate  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  this  treaty  but  a  much  wider  vista,  embracing  the 
long  struggle  of  modem  man  to  conquer  the  demon  of  fratricidal 
war  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  point  at  which  we  cannot 
stand  still,  for  events  will  not  permit  us  to  stand  still.  From  this  point 
we  must  move  either  forward  or  back. 

If  we  :  vsist  upon  a  perfect  treaty — each  Member  with  its  different 
ideas  o  'rfection — then  we  shall  be  unable  to  move  forward,  for 
there  is  *iu  perfection  in  this  world.  If  after  careful  deliberation  we 
insist  that  the  last  grain  of  uncertainty  be  removed,  then  we  shall 
be  unable  to  move  forward,  for  there  is  no  complete  certainty  in 
this  world. 

We  are  at  a  moment  when  all  of  us,  united  by  our  common  interest 
in  peace  and  sheer  human,  survival,  must  together  summon  the  courage 
to  take  this  long  stride  forward.  We  must  always  remember  the  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  given  by  the  greatest  of  British  poets,  a  poet  who  is 
the  property  of  all  mankind : 

There  la  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
It)  hound  iu  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

Fellow  representatives,  this  fateful  tide  is  at  the  flood  now.  Ix*t 
us  take  it  now  while  we  have  the  opportunity.  It  may  never  recur. 
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Statement  by  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  April  26, 1968 1 

During  recent  years  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  of  all  Member  States,  indeed  of  all  nations,  has  been  focused 
on  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  General  Assembly  has  regarded  the  question  of  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons  as  urgent  and  pressing  and,  in  its  reso¬ 
lutions,  has  underscored  its  great  importance  for  the  maintenance  of 
universal  peace.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
has  assigned  the  topmost  priority  to  the  question.  Socialist  States, 
many  developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  Datin  America  and  those 
States  of  North  America  and  Europe  whose  Governments  assess  so¬ 
berly  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  have  joined  their  efforts  in  order  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
question,  and  to  find  it  speedily  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  relevant  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1961,* 
1965, 8  1966  *  and  1967 8  were  major  landmarks  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  non-proliferation.  The  progress  of 
negotiations  on  this  issue  has  been  facilitated  by  the  appeal  of  the 
Cairo  Conference  of  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of  non-aligned 
countries  to  refrain  from  a  policy  conducive  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  conclude  an  appropriate  international  agreement,6 
and  also  by  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  African  countries  who  solemnly  pledged  the  willingness 
of  African  countries  to  assume  obligations  under  an  international 
agreement,  concluded  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  not  to 
manufacture  nuclear  weapons  and  not  to  gain  control  over  them.7 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  States  have  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  their  determination  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  have  worked  actively  in  this  direction.  In  the  statement  published 
on  9  March  1968  in  Sofia,  the  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the 
Hungarian  People’s  Republic,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the 
People’s  Republic  of  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic  pronounced  themselves  firmly  in  favour  of  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
They  called  upon  all  countries  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  important  problem,  thereby  strengthening  universal  peace." 

Numerous  national  and  international  public  organizations — among 
them  parliaments,  trade  unions,  organizations  of  partisans  of  peace, 
and  scientists  participating  in  the  Pugwash  conferences — have  raised 
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their  voices  in  favour  of  taking  effective  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

If  one  has  to  sum  up  the  speeches,  statements  and  utterances  coming 
from  representatives  of  governmental,  political  and  public  circles  of 
various  countries  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  if  one  has  to  summarize  what  many 
people  are  thinking  on  that  score,  then  one  may  say  that  all  those  who 
cherish  peace  and  progress  regard  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  kind  of  shield  protecting  against  new  threats 
and  new  dangers,  threats  and  dangers  which  are  bound  to  have  the 
most  adverse  effect  on  the  life  of  peoples  should  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  non-proliferation  fail  to  materialize. 

There  are  some  basic  facts  due  to  which  the  problem  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  assumes  not  only  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  but  also  a  truly  pressing  character.  One  of  them  is  that  even 
now  some  States  not  yet  in  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  are  ap¬ 
proaching  a  level  of  industrial,  scientific  and  technological  develop¬ 
ment  such  as  will  enable  them  quickly  to  embark  on  the  road  of 
manufacturing  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Hence,  if  this  process  is 
not  checked  now,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will  proceed  uncon¬ 
trollably,  like  a  chain  reaction.  And  it  is  above  all  the  Governments  of 
those  States  which  are  pursuing  or  have  pursued  in  the  recent  past  an 
aggressive  policy  that  strive  to  enter  the  nuclear  arms  race.  There  are 
such  States  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  some  other  areas  in  the  world.  They 
would  be  the  first  to  grin  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  should  the 
further  spread  of  such  weapons  not  be  stopped. 

One  need  scarcely  dwell  upon  the  consequences  of  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  events.  They  have  been  set  forth  explicitly  in  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use,  acquisition  and  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  nuclear  weapons^8  and  they  have  been  mentioned 
today  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  m  the  statement  which 
we  have  just  heard  by  the  representative  of  the  United  States.10  No  one 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  basic  conclusion  of  this  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  eminent  scientists  of  many  countries,  namely,  that  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  would  confront  mankind  with  a  real  threat 
of  incalculable  disaster.  In  a  precise  language  of  figures  the  report  of 
the  Secretary -General  has  shown  also  the  scale  of  tremendous  expendi¬ 
tures  that  non-nuclear  States  would  have  to  bear  if  they  embarked 
on  the  road  of  manufacturing  their  own  nuclear  weapons,  thus  ob 
viously  jeopardizing  their  plans  of  economic  development. 

Thus  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is,  as 
it  were,  a  focal  point  of  peoples’  hopes  that  in  a  world  of  tomorrow 
the  nuclear  threat  will  diminish  rather  thnn  increase  and  that  the  arms 
race,  which  is  a  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working  people, 
will  bo  restricted  and  then  stopped  altogether. 

The  negotiations  on  the  draft  treaty  were  complicated  and  did  not 
always  proceed  smoothly.  It  was  a  matter  of  working  out  the  very 
responsible  obligations  of  States  affecting  their  most  sensitive  inter¬ 
ests,  including  those  of  security.  Therefore,  each  provision  of  the 
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draft  treaty  required  the  most  exacting  scrutiny,  pondering  and  con¬ 
sideration.  In  addition,  the  negotiations  were  conducted  among  States 
with  differing  social  systems,  with  varying  foreign  policies,  with  posi¬ 
tions  on  many  international  issues  which,  far  from  coinciding,  some¬ 
times  sharply  diverge.  All  this  certainly  made  the  negotiations  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  particularly  involved.  It  should 
be  added  here  that  throughout  the  negotiations  certain  forces — and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  know  what  kind  of  forces,  for  the  Soviet 
Government  has  repeatedly  unmasked  their  plans  and  activities — in¬ 
cessantly  attempted  to  exert  their  influence  on  the  course  of  the  work, 
to  hamper  the  possibility  of  reaching  agreement  and  to  complicate  the 
situation. 

The  negotiations  have  now  been  completed.  Overcoming  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  fulfilled  the 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 11 ;  the  draft  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been  prepared.12  This 
draft  is  the  outcome  of  the  collective  efforts  of  many  countries,  a  sort 
of  fusion  of  opinions  and  wishes,  suggestions  and  specific  proposals 
advanced  during  the  negotiations  by  various  States,  both  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear,  party  to  this  or  that  alliance,  and  non-aligned  States  of 
various  continents  and  geographical  areas. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  prepared  on  such  a  broad  basis  should  bear  a  certain 
imprint  of  compromise.  But  this  is  not  a  compromise  reached  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  heart  of  the  matter.  With  due  allowance  for  the  complexity 
and  the  variety  of  the  questions  which  had  to  be  resolved  in  the  process 
of  the  preparation  of  the  draft  treaty,  it  is  a  document  with  clear  sub¬ 
stance  and  precise  wording,  embracing  all  the  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  uppermost  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  predominant  feature  of  the 
draft  treaty  is  that  it  blocks  all  forms  of  access  to  nuclear  weapons  to 
those  who  do  not  possess  them  now  and  closes  all  channels,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  leading  to  the  possession  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Article  I  of  the  draft  treaty  provides  that  “Each  nuclear-weapon 
State  party  to  this  treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  recipient 
whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  con¬ 
trol  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  indirectly ;  and 
not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any  non-nuclear- weapon 
State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  otner 
nuclear  devices,  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices,” 
This  moan3  that  the  nuclear  Powers  solemnly  renounce  thereby  any 
possibility  of  transferring  nuclear  weapons  to  anyone  whatsoever,  of 
giving  access  to  such  weapons  to  nnyone  whatsoever,  whether  in¬ 
dividual  non-nuclear  States  or  groups  of  States. 

Article  II  of  the  draft  treaty  provides  that  non-nuclear  States  party 
to  tho  treaty  on  their  part  assumo  a  similar,  reciprocal  undertaking 
not  to  receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  of  control  over  such 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  directly  or  indirectly,  not 
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to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

It  was  this  requirement — the  requirement  to  close  all  the  loop¬ 
holes  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  form  whatsoever — that  was  brought  to  the  foreground  by  the 
General  Assembly  when  it  formulated  three  years  ago  the  guidelines 
for  negotiations  on  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  requirement  has  been  fulfilled. 

An  important  place  in  solving  the  question  of  non-proliferation 
should  obviously  be  given  to  problems  of  control  over  the  fulfilment 
by  the  States  party  to  the  treaty  of  their  obligations.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  also  emphasized  that  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  should  contain  acceptable  and  realistic  pro¬ 
visions  in  order  to  ensure  its  efficacy.  The  draft  treaty  as  formulated 
by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  gives  an  answer 
to  that  question  as  well.  Article  III  provides  that  control  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  verification  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed  by 
non-nuclear  States  will  be  exercised  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  as  the  most  representative  and  authoritative  inter¬ 
national  organization  for  co-operation  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  the  energy  of  the  atomic  nucleus,  within  the  framework  of  which 


hir 


scientifically  substantiated  system  of  safeguards.  The  whole  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  IAEA  in  applying  safeguards  relating  to  almost  120  nu¬ 
clear  installations  in  twenty-nine  countries  will  now  be  used  in  exercis¬ 
ing  control  over  the  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  will  be  a  dependable  control,  a  control  to  be  relied  upon  in 
view  of  its  efficacy  and  from  the  point  of  view  which  found  its  spe¬ 
cific  expression  in  article  III  of  the  draft  treaty  to  the  effect  that 
such  control  should  not  in  any  way  infringe  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
States  which  will  place  their  atomic  installations  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  under  the  control  of  the  IAEA.  The  statute  of  the  IAEA  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  should  carry  out  its  activities  with  due  respect  for  the 
sovereign  rights  of  states.13  This  means  that  control  will  be  exercised 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  verification  of  the  fulfilment  by  States 
party  to  the  treaty  of  their  obligations  with  respect  to  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  will  in  no  way  be  accompanied  by 


any  interference  in  their  internal  attairs,  including  their  peaceful 
activities  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  Indeed,  in  the  preamble  to  the 
treaty  there  is,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  number  of  non¬ 
nuclear  States  which  participated  in  the  negotiations,  a  special  ex¬ 
pression  of  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  IAEA  aimed  at  carrying 
out  such  verification  with  the  assistance,  if  possible,  of  automatic 
means  of  control  in  conformity  with  the  present  level  of  modern 
science. 

Of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  solving  the  problem  of 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  anotlier  aspect  of  this 
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matter.  What  will  the  conclusion  of  the  international  treaty  in  ques¬ 
tion  signify  ?  An  isolated  step  restricting  the  armaments  race,  a  step 
which  will  constitute  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  whole  effort? 
Or  will  it  signify  a  certain  stage  on  the  road  to  the  discontinuation 
of  the  armaments  race  and  the  liquidation  of  nuclear  weapons?  Or, 
lastly,  will  it  be  an  integral  part  of  a  wide  complex  of  disarmament 
measures?  The  General  Assembly  has  clearly  stated  that  a  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  univer¬ 
sal  and  complete  disarmament,  especially  nuclear  disarmament.  Allow 
me  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  this  aspect. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  best  solution  would  be  to  resolve  all 
the  problems  of  disarmament  in  one  stroke :  the  problems  of  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons ;  the  problems  of  discontinuing  their 
manufacture  and  destroying  their  stockpiles:  the  problems  of  the 
complete  banning  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  would  be 
prepared  for  such  a  solution.  Moreover,  our  country  is  prepared  to 
agree  without  delay  to  universal  and  complete  disarmament  Several 
years  ago  the  Soviet  Government  submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  for  its  consideration,  a  draft  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  international  control.14 

However,  the  many  years  of  experience  in  discussing  disarmament 
questions  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Disarmament  and  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  have  shown  that  the  concept  of  a 
“package”  solution  of  nuclear-disarmament  questions  should  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  reaching  agreement  on  individual  partial 
measures.  Attempts  to  tie,  at  the  present  time,  the  question  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  measures  restricting  the 
nuclear  arms  race  could  result  only  in  an  impasse  and  create  a  situation 
in  which  neither  the  question  of  non-proliferation  nor  that  of  disarma¬ 
ment  could  be  solved. 

Thus,  the  most  rational  course  of  action  now  would  be  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  possible  of  accomplishnrnt,  that  is,  to  conclude  the 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  separate  meas¬ 
ure  restricting  the  nuclear  arms  race,  but  not  to  stop  at  that. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  should  signify  not  the  complet  ion  but  the  continuation,  with¬ 
out  delay  and  in  good  faith,  of  what  has  already  been  begun  with 
rather  good  results  beneficial  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  1963 
Moscow  Treaty  on  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water  has  restricted,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  possibility  of  further  development  of  nuclear  weapons.18  The 
Treaty  on  the  principles  governing  the  activities  of  States  in  outer 
space  has  blocked  the  possibility  of  placing  nuclear  weapons  in  orbits 
around  the  earth  and  in  space,  on  Mio  moon  and  on  other  celestial 
bodies.16  The  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  constitute  the  next,  and  more  essential,  step  restricting  the  nu¬ 
clear  arms  race—- the  next,  but  not  the  last.  The  conclusion  of  the 
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treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  promote 
more  favourable  conditions  for  a  further  struggle  to  discontinue  the 
armaments  race  and  to  implement  effective  measures  for  banning  and 
destroying  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  jus*  such  an  approach— realistic  and  promising— that  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  draft  treaty.  Article  VI  thereof,  in  a  direct  and  cate¬ 
gorical  form,  makes  it  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  treaty  to  pur¬ 
sue,  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith,  negotiations  on  effective  measures  re¬ 
lating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament^  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

This  is  a  serious  and  important  step.  The  obligations  that  will  be 
assumed  by  States  parties  to  the  treaty  will  demand  of  them,  and  pri¬ 
marily  of  tho  nuclear  Powers,  certain  practical  measures.  On  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Soviet  delegation  declares 
from  '"his  rostrum  that  our  country,  which  has  steadfastly  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  prohibition  and  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  ever  since 
their  emergence,  is  prepared  for  such  actions.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
ready,  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith  to  pursue  negotiations  on  a  broad 
range  of  disarmament  questions  ana  to  seek  constructive  agreement 
on  such  questions,  as  was  the  case  during  the  negotiations  on  banning 
nuclear- weapon  tests,  on  the  non-orbiting  of  nuclear  weapons  in  outer 
space,  and  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  what  direction  are  wo  to  proceed  in  the  disarmament  talks?  The 
Soviet  Union  sees  a  whole  range  of  such  directions  promising  fruitful 
results,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  other  participants  as  well  as  the 
talks  strivo  to  achieve  them.  First  and  foremost,  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  mention  the  conclusion  of  an  international  convention  banning  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  question  is  long  overdue  for  solution.  In 
September  1967  the  Government  of  the  USSR,  as  is  well  known,  sub¬ 
mitted  for  consideration  at  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  tho  draft  of  such  a  convention  which  is 
currently  being  examined  by  all  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations 
in  keeping  with  tho  decision  of  the  General  Assembly.17  Wo  believe 
that  the  interests  of  strengthening  world  peace  and  lessening  tho 
threat  of  nuclear  war  would  bo  served  by  tho  conclusion  of  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  banning  the  uso  of  nuclear  weapons  soon  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  on  tho  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Tho  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  talks  on  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  other  measures  as  well,  including  such  measures  as  stopping 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons;  reducing  their  stockpiles  and, 
eventually,  banning  completely  and  scrapping  such  weapons,  under 
appropriate  international  control;  limiting  and,  pursuant,  to  this,  re¬ 
ducing  strategic  means  of  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons;  banning  (lights 
by  Innnliers  with  nuclear  weapons  on  board  lievond  national  borders: 
limiting  the  zones  of  navigation  for  rocket  carrying  submarines;  ban¬ 
ning  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests;  banning  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  warfare;  eliminating  foreign  military  bases  on  the 
territory  of  other  countries;  and  formalizing,  in  an  appropriate  form, 
such  a  regime  for  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  as  would  ensure  their 
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use  solely  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  always  in  the 
past,  is  ready  actively  to  promote  the  implementation  of  practical 
measures  of  regional  disarmament,  including  the  creation  of  nuclear- 
free  zones  in  different  regions  of  the  world. 

The  implementation  of  these  and  other  measures  on  limitation  and 
termination  of  the  arms  rece  would  bring  the  peoples  much  closer  to 
a  situation  when  general  and  complete  disarmament,  that  is,  disband¬ 
ing  of  all  armed  forces  and  destruction  of  all  armaments  of  States, 
would  turn  from  a  distant  though  attractive  aim,  into  a  feasible  under¬ 
taking  which,  at  last,  can  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  practice. 

The  Soviet  delegation  calls  upon  all  participants  in  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  to  display  goodwill  in  achieving  an  accord  and  concluding 
new  constructive  agreements  on  measures  to  lirnu  and  stop  the  arms 
race.  We  consider  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  should  resume 
its  work  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  put  in  a  maximum  of  effort 
to  achieve  already  in  the  near  future  progress  in  solving  the  disarm* 
ment  problem. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  unfolds  new  vistas  not  only  fcr  disarmament  talks  but  also 
for  the  development  of  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  which  promises  an  unparalleled  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  non-nuclear  States,  which  our 
country  understands  and  shares,  article  IV  was  included  in  the  draft 
treaty :  on  the  one  hand,  this  article  states,  in  a  clear-cut  manner,  the 
inalienable  right  of  ail  the  parties  to  the  treaty  to  develop  research, 
production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  without 
discrimination,  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  information  in  this  field ;  on  the  other  hand,  under 
this  same  article  the  nuclear  Powers  are  obliged  to  develop  co-operation 
iu  contributing  to  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  with  those  countries 
which  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons. 

This,  to  our  mind,  creates  favourable  prerequisites  for  elaborating 
new  extensive  programmes  of  co-operation  betwee"  nuclear  and  non¬ 
nuclear  States  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In  this  way,  the 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  also  becomes  a 
treaty  on  the  proliferation  of  benefits  from  the  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  for  a  maximum  number  of  States. 

Of  particular  significance,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  this  is  also 
related  to  such  a  specific  form  of  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
energy  as  the  use  of  nuclear  blast  energy  for  large-scale  engineering 
works:  excavation  of  canals  and  building  of  tunnels,  opening  up  of 
ore  deposits,  etc.  Even  now,  when  the  technology  of  application  of 
nuclear  energy  in  carrying  out  such  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
is  still  being  elaborated  by  nuclear  Powers,  one  can  confidently  say 
that  in  future  sucli  operations  will  acquire  great  significance  in  the 
economic  advance  of  many  States.  It  is  obvious  that  every  State  is  en¬ 
titled  to  reserve  for  itself  the  possibility  of  using  nuclear  explosions 
for  the  Durposes  of  economic  development. 

The  participants  in  the  talks  proceeded  precisely  from  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  inalienable  right  when  they  were  considering  the  question 
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of  peaceful  nuclear  blasts.  It  is  known,  however,  that  this  question  is 
not  at  all  simple.  From  the  point  of  view  of  their  aims,  a  nuclear  blast 
carried  out  to  improve  a  new  warhead  for  an  intercontinental  rocket, 
and  a  nuclear  blast  carried  out  to  excavate  a  large  irrigation  canal  are 
not,  of  course,  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
technology,  there  exist  no  differences  between  nuclear  blasts  effected 
by  devices  used  in  nuclear  weapons  and  those  which  can  be  used  in 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  This  means  that  States  carrying  out 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  become,  at  the  same  time, 
nuclear-weapon  States. 

Inasmuch  as  such  development  of  events  would  basically  contradict 
the  very  nature  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  and  would  create  in  it  considerable  loop-holes  for  those  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  carrying  out  nuclear  blasts  for  peaceful  purposes, 
would  embark  on  the  road  of  manufacturing  their  own  nuclear 
weapons,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  solution  which  would  create  a  real 
possibility  for  non-nuclear  States  to  use  nuclear  blast  energy  for  their 
economic  development,  and  at  the  same  time,  would  not  undermine  the 
treaty  on  non-proliferation.  Much  effort  was  required  to  find  such  a 
solution  for  this  complex  question  but  ultimately  it  proved  possible. 

The  dra"  treaty  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  in  the  utilization  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  and  specifies  that  there  must  be  no  discrimination  within 
the  framework  of  this  co-operation  irrespective  of  whether  that  co¬ 
operation  is  effected  on  a  bilateral  basis  or  through  an  appropriate 
international  body.  Provision  has  also  been  made  that  the  charge  for 
the  nuclear  devices  used  should  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any 
charge  for  research  and  development  of  the  technology  of  nuclear 
explosions.  We  believe  that  this  is  practicable  and  advantageous  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  non-nuclear  nations  having  access  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  and  also  because  non  ¬ 
nuclear  nations  will  be  given  considerable  material  advantages. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  we  come  up  against  the  question  of  strengthening  the  security 
of  non-nuclear  nations.  A  solution  to  that  problem  is  provided  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  treaty  itself  because  it  prevents  any  further  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  greater  the  number  of  non-nuclear 
nations  signing  the  non-proliferation  treaty  the  greater  will  be  the 
confidence  that  nuclear  weapons  will  never  he  used  by  any  party  in  a 
conflict  between  States,  whether  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  will  simply  have  no  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  certain  non-nuclear  nations  drew 
attention  however  to  the  fact  that  there  was  one  more  aspect  to  the 
problem  of  security  of  non-nuclear  nations  in  a  situation  that  would 
be  created  after  the  conclusion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  The 
problem  is  what  would  be  the  best  way  of  safeguarding  the  non-nuclear 
nations  which  have  signed  the  non-proliferation  treaty  against  the 
threat  of  nuclear  attack  by  countries  which  already  possess  nuclear 
weapons.  With  due  regard  for  the  importance  of  this  question  the 
Soviet  Union  submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  its  pro- 
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posals  on  how,  in  its  opinion,  this  problem  could  be  solved  in  the  most 
effective  manner.14 

Eventually  it  was  agreed  that  supplementary  measures  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  security  of  non-nuclear  Powers  party  to  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  would  be  taken  outside  the  framework  of  the  treaty.  Those 
measures  would  take  the  form  of  a  special  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council,  a  draft  of  which  has  been  agreed  upon  among  three  nuclear 
Powers — the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  proposed  to  state  in  that  resolution,  on  behalf 
of  the  Security  Council,  that  aggression  with  nuclear  weapons  or 
the  threat  of  such  aggression  against  non-nuclear- weapon  States  would 
create  a  situation  in  which  the  Security  Council — above  all,  its  per¬ 
manent  members  which  possess  nuclear  weapons — would  have  to  act 
immediately  in  accordance  with  their  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.19 

On  adoption  of  that  resolution  by  the  Security  Council,  the  Soviet 
Union  proposes  to  state  specifically  that  any  State  which  commits 
aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of  nuciear  weapons  or  which 
threatens  such  aggression  must  be  aware  that  its  actions  are  to  be 
countered  effectively  by  measures  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  suppress  that  aggression  or  remove  that 
threat  of  aggression.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  two  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  intend  to  make  similar  statements.20 

Such  a  resolution  of  the  Security  Council,  supplemented  by  similar 
special  statements  of  the  three  nuclear  Powers  permanent  members  of 
the  Council,  will  be  a  new,  important  element  in  safeguarding  the 
security  of  non-nuclear  nations,  an  action  the  like  of  which  the  United 
Nations  has  never  taken  before. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  forthcoming  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear  Powers.  In  December  1967  the  Soviet  delegation  voted 
for  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  fixing  the  d  te  for  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Powers,21  and  we  support  that  resolution 
now  too.  We  expect  that  the  Conference,  which  will  be  held  in  August 
and  September,  wil1  aim,  just  like  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  at 
closing  all  loop-holes  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  through¬ 
out  the  globe,  doing  its  utmost  to  ensure  the  use  of  nuclear  energy 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  for  the  progress  of  mankind,  and 
that  prompt  efforts  will  be  exerted  to  achieve  agreement  among  States 
on  concrete  disarmament  measures.  We  can  say  with  confidence  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  provides  a  good  frame 
of  reference  for  the  successful  work  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear 
Powers. 

Now  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  has 
completed  its  work  on  drafting  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  the 
question  is  often  asked:  Who  profits  more  from  this  treaty — nuclear 
or  non-nuclear  nations?  Admittedly,  this  question  is  sometimes  asked 
without  any  ulterior  motive,  but  on  other  occasions  it  is  clearly 
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"See  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  1!)  (pout,  p.  111). 
■“  The  U.S.  statement  appears  pout,  pp.  439-4-10. 

21  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  p.  733. 
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prompted  by  the  desire  to  oppose  non-nuclear  nations  to  those  which 
possess  nuclear  weapons  and  thereby  to  complicate  the  atmosphere, 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  and  to  hinder 
that  conclusion.  If  one  considers  this  question  calmly  and  soberly, 
one  camiot  fail  to  admit  that  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  nations, 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  of  mankind  w  ’l  profit  in 
many  ways  from  the  conclusion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

In  whose  interest,  for  example,  is  such  an  implication  of  the  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  as  prevention  of  the 
mounting  threat  of  nuclear  war?  In  the  interest  of  all  peoples,  of 
course ;  of  all  States,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  nuclear 
weapons.  In  whose  interest  is  the  lessening  of  international  tension 
and  the  strengthening  of  international  confidence  to  be  achieved  as  a 
result  of  conclusion  of  the  non-prolife >  ition  treaty?  Of  course,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  States  which  adhere  to  positions  of  maintaining 
and  strengthening  peace.  Which  are  more  interested — the  nuclear  or 
non-nuclear  Powers — in  taking,  through  conclusion  of  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty,  a  new  and  important  step  towards  restricting  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  in  providing  a  new  stimulus  for  disarmament 
negotiations  ?  In  our  view,  both  are  equally  interested. 

Summing  up,  we  can  say  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will  give  non-nuclear  nations 
some  tangible  additional  advantages  wThich  they  do  n  it  have  now  and 
will  not  gain  if  the  non-proliferation  treaty  is  not  concluded.  These 
include  increased  opportunities  for  using  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes,  the  prospect  of  utilizing  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposesj  and  great  security  for  non-nuclear  nations,  compared  to 
the  position  in  which  they  find  themselves  today. 

All  that  fully  embodies  the  General  Assembly’s  appeal  that  the 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  should  strike  an 
acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  between 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers. 

All  States  stand  to  gain  from  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  essential  not  only  to  some  individual  coun¬ 
tries  or  separate  groups  of  States  united  on  a  geographical,  social, 
military  or  political  basis,  but  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Who  does  not  profit  from  the  non-proliferation  treaty  v  Who  stands 
to  lose  from  its  conclusion?  Only  the  forces  which  are  reaching  for 
the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  to  carry  out  their  lunatic  aggressive 
plans;  those,  also,  which  place  a  stake  on  nuclear  weapons  as  a  means 
of  blackmailing  and  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  their  neighbours,  on 
increasing  international  tensions  and  aggravating  relations  among 
States,  and  on  realizing  their  insane  plans  of  revanchism. 

But  those  objectives  are  alien  to  peoples  of  all  countries  of  the  world. 
They  crave  for  peace;  they  need  conditions  of  tranquillity  for  solving 
the  economic  and  social  problems  with  which  their  countries  are  con¬ 
fronted,  and  for  effecthig  radical  transformations  which  will  change 
the  face  of  our  planet  in  the  coming  decades  and  pave  the  way  to  a 
bright  future  for  all  of  mankind.  The  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  serves  these  lofty  purposes. 

The  Soviet  delegation  calls  upon  the  delegations  of  all  Member 
States  of  the  United  Nations  to  approve  the  draft  treat;  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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Military  Posture  Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc¬ 
Namara  to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
(Extract},  April  30,  1968.1 

II.  STRATEGIC  FORCES 

The  forces  and  programs  included  under  this  heading,  i.e.,  the  stra¬ 
tegic  offensive  forces,  the  strategic  defensive  forces,  and  the  civil  de¬ 
fense  program,  constitute  the  foundation  of  our  general  nuclear  war 
capabilities  and  are  accordingly  treated  in  this  section  of  the  Statement 
as  an  integrated  whole. 

A.  The  general  nuclear  war  'problem 

Over  the  past  seven  years,  in  my  annual  appearances  before  this 
Committee,  1  have  attempted  to  explore  with  you  in  a  systematic  way 
all  of  the  major  elements  of  the  general  nuclear  war  problem — the 
nature  of  strategic  nuclear  war;  the  size  and  character  of  the  forces 
likely  to  be  involved :  the  technical  feasibility,  cost  and  probable  out¬ 
comes  of  alternative  strategies ;  and  the  principal  policy  and  program 
choices  opened  to  us  and  our  allies.  I  have  done  so  because  I  believe 
a  common  understanding  of  all  of  these  factors  is  essential  to  an  in¬ 
formed  and  reasoned  discussion  of  the  crucial  decisions  which  we  in 
the  Executive  Branch  and  you  in  the  Congress  must  make  each  year 
in  this  most  vital  area  of  our  defense  program. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  need  for  consideration  of  the  general 
nuclear  war  problem  had  been  overlooked  prior  to  1961,  or  that  I  and 
my  associates  clearly  understood,  or  even  perceived,  all  of  the  multi¬ 
faceted  aspects  of  this  vastly  complex  problem  from  the  very  outset. 
Quite  the  contra  17,  many  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  insights 
which  underlie  our  nuclear  policies  and  programs  today  were  de¬ 
veloped  prior  to  1961,  and  my  own  views  have  matured  and  become 
more  precise  since  that  time.  Indeed,  many  of  the  issues  which  came 
to  a  head  in  1961  had  been  debated  for  years.  All  needed  to  be  re¬ 
solved  so  that  we  could  get  on  with  the  job  of  reshaping  our  strategy 
and  our  forces  for  the  decade  of  the  1960s. 

It  seemed  to  us  in  1961  that  one  of  the  first  things  we  had  to  do  was 
to  separate  the  problem  of  strategic  nuclear  war  from  that  of  ail  other 
kinds  of  war.  Although  the  matter  had  long  been  debated,  the  fact  that 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  no  matter  how  versatile  and  powerful  they 


1  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and  an  Act  (S.  3203)  To  Authorize  Appropria¬ 
tions  During  the  Fiscal  Year  1969  for  Procurement  of  Aircraft,  Missiles,  Naval 
Vessels,  and  Tracked  Combat  sics,  research,  Development,  Test,  and  Eval¬ 
uation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  To  Prescribe  the  Authorized  Personnel  Strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  Component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  Other  Pur¬ 
poses  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representatives,  Nine¬ 
tieth  Congress,  Second  Session,  no.  56,  pp.  8498-8516.  This  prepared  statement 
was  read  into  the  record  on  Apr.  30,  1968,  by  Mr.  McNamara’s  successor,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Clifford.  See  also  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  McNamara  Jan.  22, 
1968,  for  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (Department  of  Defense,  State¬ 
ment  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1969-73 
Defense  Program  and  the  1969  Defense  Budget). 
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may  be.  do  not  by  themselves  constitute  a  credible  deterrent  to  all 
kinds  or  aggression  had  still  to  be  squarely  faced. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  deep  and  vivid  awareness  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nuclear  era  that  a  war  in  which  large  numbers  of  atomic 
bomb3  were  employed  would  be  far  different,  not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind,  from  any  ever  fought  before.  In  such  a  war  the  potential  battle¬ 
field  would  be  the  entire  Homelands  of  the  participants. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  enormous  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  great  speed  and  diverse  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
delivered,  nothing  short  of  a  virtually  perfect  defensive  system  would 
provide  anything  approaching  complete  protection  for  populations 
and  cities  against  a  determined,  all-out  attack  by  a  major  nuclear 
power.  This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  technology,  it  is  inherent  in  the 
offensive-defensive  problem.  A  nuclear-armed  offensive  weapon  which 
lias  a  50/50  chance  of  destroying  its  target  would  be  highly  effective. 
But  a  defensive  weapon  with  the  same  probability  of  destroying  in¬ 
coming  nuclear  warheads  would  be  of  little  value. 

This  point  was  well  understood  by  many  who  had  closely  studied 
the  problem,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  era.  In  late  1945, 
for  example,  General  Arnold  noted  that  “.  .  .  measures  intended  for 
protection  against  an  atom  bomb  attack  must  be  highly  efficient  from 
the  very  start  of  a  war  if  they  are  to  be  any7  good  at  all.  Our  experience 
in  this  war  has  shown  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  attain  this  goal.” 2 1 
might  add,  all  of  our  experience  since  that  time  has  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  a  defense  of  such  a  high  order  of  perfection  is  still 
technically  unobtainable. 

But  the  point  to  note  here  is  that  throughout  the  1950s,  and  indeed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  it  has  always  been  our  capacity  to 
retaliate  with  massive  nuclear  power  which  was  considered  to  be  the 
deterrent  against  Soviet  attack.  It  was  this  tendency  to  rely  on  nuclear 
weapons  as  the  “universal  deterrent”  that  helped  contribute  to  the 
decline  in  our  non-nuclear  limited  war  forces,  first  during  the  late 
1940s,  and  then  during  the  second  half  of  the  1950s.  And  yet  by  1961, 
it  was  becoming  clear  that  large  scale  use  of  nuciear  weapons  by  the 
West  as  a  response  to  Soviet  aggression,  other  than  an  all-out  attack, 
was  not  desirable.  Therefore,  other  types  of  forces  would  have  to  be 
provided  both  to  deter  and,  in  the  event  deterrence  failed,  to  cope  with 
conflicts  at  the  middle  and  lower  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Thus,  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  major  reassessment  of  our  military 
forces  in  relation  to  our  national  security  policies  and  objectiv  a. 

With  regard  to  our  strategic  nuclear  war  capabilities  as  such,  our 
initial  analysis  impressed  us  with  the  need  for  prompt  action  in  three 
related  areas.  First,  while  our  strategic  offensive  forces  were  then 
fully  adequate  for  their  mission,  it  was  apparent  that  our  soft  missiles 
and  bombers  would  become  exceedingly  vulnerable  to  a  nuclear  sur¬ 
prise  attack  once  our  opponent  had  acquired  a  large  number  of  opera¬ 
tional  ICBMs.  Second,  when  that  potential  threat  became  a  reality, 
reliable  warning  and  timely  response  to  warning  of  a  missile  attack 
would  bo  of  crucial  importance  to  the  survival  of  our  bomber  forces. 
Third,  considerable  improvements  would  have  to  be  made  in  our  com- 


1  Third  Report  of  tlir  fUinniunuliiui  (lateral  of  the  Army  Mr  i'orccs  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  (1045),  i>.  (>7, 
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mand  and  communication  systems  if  the  strategic  offensive  forces 
were  to  be  kept  continuously  under  the  control  ot  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities— before,  during,  and  after  a  nuclear  attack. 

Essentially,  there  appeared  to  be  two  approaches  available  to  us  at 
the  time:  (1)  we  could  provide  offensive  forces  which  could  bo 
launched  within  the  expected  period  of  tactical  warning  from  the  Bal¬ 
listic  Missile  Early  Warning  System  which  was  then  still  under  con¬ 
struction,  or  (2)  we  could  provide  forces  which  would  be  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  a  massive  ICBM  attack  and  then  be  launched  in  retaliation.  As 
a  long-term  solution  for  the  protection  of  our  missiles?  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  was  rejected  because  or  .  »  great  dependence  on  timely  and  un¬ 
ambiguous  warning.  While  the  timeliness  of  warning  was  reasonably 
assured,  we  could  not  be  completely  certain  that  the  warning  would  be 
unambiguous.  In  the  case  of  the  manned  bombers,  this  uncertainty 
presented  serious,  but  not  necessarily  critical,  problems.  The  bombers 
could  be  launched  upon  wanning  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  their  tar¬ 
gets  only  after  the  evidence  of  an  attack  was  unmistakable.  But  once 
launched,  a  ballistic  missile  could  not  be  recalled.  Yet,  unless  it  is 
deployed  in  a  mode  which  gives  it  a  good  chance  of  surviving  an  attack, 
it,  too,  would  have  to  be  launched  before  the  enemy’s  missiles  strike 
home,  or  risk  destruction  on  the  ground. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  everyone  involved  if 
we  were  to  rely  on  a  deterrent  missile  force  whose  survival  depended 
on  a  hair-trigger  response *  o  the  first  indications  of  an  attack.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  decided  to  accelerate  the  shift  from  the  first  generation 
ICBMs,  the  liquid  fuel  ATLAS  and  TITAN,  to  the  second  generation 
solid  fuel  missiles,  POLARI3  and  MINUTEMAN,  the  former  types 
being  very  costly  and  c  ifficult  to  deploy  in  hardened  underground 
sites  and  maintain  or.  a  suitable  alert  status.  We  knew  that  the  MIN¬ 
UTEMAN  would  not  only  be  less  expensive  to  produce  and  deploy 
in  protected  sites  (and,  thereby,  provide  more  aim  points  per  dollar 
expended),  but  would  aiso  be  considerably  easier  and  less  costly 
to  keep  on  alert.  Because  of  its  unique  launching  platform,  the 
submarine-carried  POLARIS  missile  inherently  promised  a  high 
likelihood  of  surviving  a  surprise  attack,  due  to  Ls  mobility  and 
concealment. 

As  these  more  survivable  and  effective  POLARIS  and  MINUTE- 
MAN  missiles  entered  the  operational  forces  in  large  numbers  during 
F Y  1964-65,  the  older  REGULUS,  ATLAS  and  TITAN  I  types  were 
phased  out.  And  over  the  years  as  advancing  technology  produced 
new  models  of  the  MINUTEMAN  and  POLARIS  (“models”  which 
represented  as  great  an  advance  over  their  predecessors  as  the  B-52 
over  the  B-47),  these  too  have  been  promptly  introduced.  Concur¬ 
rently  with  the  deployment  of  the  strategic  missile  force,  we  conducted 
an  unprecedented  testing  program  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that 
they  could  be  relied  upon  to  perform  their  mission.  Finally,  a  very 
largo  missile  penetration  aids  effort  was  undertaken  to  make  certain 
that  we  could  overcome  any  enemy  defensive  measures  designed  to 
stop  our  missiles.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  retirement  of  all  of  the 
ATLAS  and  TITAN  Is,  the  number  of  land-based  ICBMs  increased 
from  28  at  end  FY  1981  to  1,054  by  end  FY  1967.  And,  all  of  the 
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planned  41  POLARIS  submarines  have  now  become  operational,  most 
with  advanced  model  POLARIS  missiles. 

With  regard  to  the  manned  bombers,  it  was  clearly  evident  in  1961 
that  the  number  that  could  be  maintained  on  alert  status  was  far  more 
important  than  the  total  in  the  inventory,  which  was  then  very  sizable. 
Accordingly,  until  the  MINUTEMAN  and  POLARIS  forces  could  be 
deployed,  we  increased  by  60  percent  of  the  proportion  of  the  force 
being  maintained  on  15-minute  ground  alert,  the  warning  time  we 
could  expect  from  BMEWS. 

The  build-up  of  the  strategic  bomber  force  to  14  wings  of  B-52s 
and  two  wings  of  B-58s  was  completed  in  FY  1966.  During  this  same 
period  the  medium  bomber  force  of  older  B-47s  was  phased  down, 
eventually  being  retired  completely  in  1966  on  essentially  the  same 
schedule  planned  by  the  previous  Administration.  In  addition,  a  large 
and  very  expensive  B-52  modification  program  was  placed  underway 
in  order  to  extend  the  useful  life  of  the  later  models  of  these  aircraft 
well  into  the  1970s  and  to  enable  them  to  employ  low-altitude  tactics 
in  order  to  improve  their  penetration  capabilities  against  enemy 
defenses. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  and  notwithstanding  the  retirement  of 
the  ATLAS,  TITAN  I  and  B-47s,  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  alert  force  increased  over  threefold  during  the  period.  Now  that 
the  MINUTEMAN  and  POLARIS  forces  have  oeen  deployed,  we  can 
reduce  somewhat  the  proportion  of  the  bomber  force  on  alert. 

Not  much  could  be  done  in  1961  to  improve  the  continental  air  de¬ 
fense  system  which  had  been  designed  against  bomber  attack.  However, 
recognizing  the  vulnerability  of  the  SAGE  ground  control  system 
sites  to  missile  attack,  we  did  start  deployment  of  a  backup  system 
which  has  since  been  greatly  expanded  and  made  more  effective.  And 
because  adequate  warning  of  ballistic  missile  attack  was  so  important 
to  the  survival  and  ultimate  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  bomber 
force,  we  pressed  forward  the  construction  of  BMEWs  and  somewhat 
later  began  the  deployment  of  the  Over-the-Hoi-zon  radars.  As  the 
weight  of  the  threat  continued  to  shift  from  bombers  to  missiles,  we 
began  to  modify  the  air  defense  system,  phasing  out  those  elements 
which  became  obsolete  or  excess  to  our  needs. 

We  also  closely  considered  in  1961  the  advisability  of  deploying 
an  active  defense  against  ballistic  missile  attack.  However,  there  were 
widespread  doubts  even  then  as  to  whether  the  NIKE-ZEUS  system, 
which  had  been  under  development  since  1956,  should  ever  be  deployed. 
Aside  from  outstanding  questions  as  to  its  technical  feasibility  and  our 
concern  over  operating  problems  which  might  be  encountered,  we  were 
convinced  that  its  effectiveness  could  be  critically  degraded  by  the  use 
of  more  sophisticated  warheads  screened  by  multiple  decoys  or  chaff. 
Weighing  all  the  pros  and  cons,  we  concluded  in  1962  that  the  best 
course  was  to  shift  the  development  of  the  system  to  a  more  advanced 
approach  and  to  take  no  action  to  produce  and  deploy  it  at  that  time. 
We  stepped  up  the  pace  and  scope  of  our  efforts  to  expand  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  entire  problem  of  detecting,  tracking,  intercepting  and 
destroying  ballistic  missiles.  It  was  from  these  efforts  that  we  have 
since  drawn  much  of  the  technology  incorporated  in  our  present  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  defense  concepts. 
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Finally,  we  undertook  an  extensive  program  to  improve  and  make 
more  secure  the  command  and  control  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces. 
A  ruong  the  measures  taken  was  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  alter¬ 
nate  national  command  centers,  including  some  which  would  be  main¬ 
tained  continuously  in  the  air  so  that  the  direction  of  all  our  forces 
would  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  survival  of  a  single  center.  Steps 
were  also  taken  to  enhance  the  survivability,  reliability  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  various  command  and  communications  systems,  including, 
for  example,  provision  for  the  airborne  control  of  bomber,  MINUTE- 
MAN  and  POLARIS  launchings.  These  were  all  forged  into  a  new 
integrated  National  Military  Command  System.  To  guard  against  acci¬ 
dental  or  unauthorized  firings,  new  procedures,  equipment  and  com¬ 
mand  arrangements  were  introduced  to  ensure  that  all  nuclear  weapons 
could  be  released  only  on  the  positive  command  of  the  national 
authorities. 

Many  of  the  tasks  we  set  out  for  ourselves  seven  years  ago  have  been 
successfully  accomplished.  But,  the  situation  which  we  foresaw  then  is 
now  well  upon  us.  The  Soviets  have,  in  fact,  acquired  a  large  force  of 
ICBMs  installed  in  hardened  underground  silos.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  can  now  attack  the 
other,  even  by  complete  surprise,  without  suffering  massive  damage  in 
retaliation.  This  is  so  because  each  side  has  achieved,  and  will  most 
likely  maintain  over  the  foreseeable  future,  an  actual  and  credible 
second  strike  capability  against  the  other.  It  is  precisely  this  mutual 
capability  to  destroy  one  another,  and,  conversely,  our  respective  in¬ 
ability  to  prevent  such  destruction,  that  provides  us  both  with  the 
strongest  possible  motive  to  avoid  a  strategic  nuclear  war. 

That  we  would  eventually  reach  such  a  stage  had  been  clearly  fore¬ 
seen  for  many  years.  Five  years  ago  I  pointed  out  to  this  Committee 
that:  “We  are  approaching  an  era.  when  it  will  become  increasingly 
improbable  that  either  side  could  destroy  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of 
the  other’s  strategic  nuclear  force,  either  by  surprise  or  otherwise,  to 
preclude  a  devastating  retaliatory  blow.” 

In  January  1956,  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  noted  that,  “.  .  .  in¬ 
dependent  of  what  year  it  might  happen,  within  a  reasonable  number 
of  years  we  are  almost  bound  to  get  into  a  condition  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘atomic  plenty’  or  a  condition  where  the  two  parties  could, 
as  a  practical  matter,  destroy  each  other.” 3  In  the  following  month, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Quarles  was  even  more  explicit.  He  said, 
“I  believe  it  will  mean  that  each  side  will  possess  an  offensive  ca¬ 
pability  that  is  so  great  and  so  devastating  that  neither  side  will  have 
a  knockout  capability,  and,  therefore,  a  situation  in  which  neither  side 
could  profitably  initiate  a  war  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  This  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  as  a  position  of  mutual  deterrence,  and  I  believe 
we  are  moving  into  that  kind  of  a  situation.” 4 

Indeed,  as  far  back  as  February  1955,  a  distinguished  group  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Killian  Committee, 
had  concluded  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  our  continental 


3  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1956:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  31. 

4  Ibid.,  j).  830. 
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air  defense  that  within  probably  less  than  a  decade  a  nuclear  attack  by 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  result  in  mutual 
destruction.  “This  is  the  period,”  the  Committee’s  report  stated,  “when 
both  the  U.S.  and  Russia  will  be  in  a.  position  from  which  either  coun¬ 
try  can  derive  a  winning  advantage,  because  each  country  will  possess 
enough  multimegaton  weapons  and  adequate  means  of  delivering  them, 
either  by  conventional  or  more  sophisticated  methods,  through  the 
defenses  then  existing.  The  ability  to  achieve  surprise  will  not  affect 
the  outcome  because  each  country  will  have  the  residual  offensive 
power  to  break  through  the  defenses  of  the  other  country  and  destroy 
it  regardless  of  whether  the  other  country  strikes  first.'5 

Clearly,  nothing  short  of  a  massive  pre-emptive  first  strike  on  the 
Soviet  IJnion  in  the  1950s  could  have  precluded  the  development  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  This  point,  too,  was  noted 
by  Secretary  McElroy  in  1958.  Indeed,  the  hearings  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committees  concerned  with  national  defense  during  that  period 
are  replete  with  references  to  this  crucial  issue. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  problem  now  confronting  the  Nation  is  how 
best  to  ensure  our  safety  and  survival  in  the  years  ahead,  in  an  era  when 
both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  have  large  and  effective 
second  strike  strategic  offensive  forces  and  when  the  Red  Chinese  may 
also  acquire  a  strategic  nuclear  capability. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  the  cornerstone  of  our  strategic  policy 
must  continue  to  be  the  deterrence  of  a  deliberate  nuclear  attack 
against  either  the  United  States  or  its  allies  But  this  immediately 
raises  the  question,  what  kind  of  level  of  forces  do  we  need  to  ensure 
that  we  have  such  a  deterrent,  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

Having  wrestled  with  this  problem  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  forces  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  possess  a,n  “Assured 
Destruction”  capability.  By  this  I  mean  an  ability  to  inflict  at  all  times 
and  under  all  foreseeable  conditions  an  unacceptable  degree  of  damage 
upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  combination  of  aggref  -ors — even  after 
absorbing  a  surprise  attack.  One  can  add  many  refinements  to  this 
basic  concept,  but  the  fundamental  principle  involved  is  simply  this: 
it  is  the  clear  and  present  ability  to  destroy  the  attacker  as  a  viable 
20th  Century  nation  and  an  unwavering  will  to  use  these  forces  in 
retaliation  to  a  nuclear  attack  upon  ourselves  or  our  allies  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  deterrent,  and  not  the  ability  partially  to  limit  damage  to 
ourselves. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  defense  measures  designed  to  significantly 
limit,  damage  to  ourselves  (which  is  the  other  major  objective  of  our 
strategic  forces)  might  not  also  contribute  to  the  deterrent.  Obviously, 
they  might — if  an  increase  in  our  “Damage  Limiting”  capability  could 
actually  undermine  our  opponent’s  confidence  in  his  offensive  capabil¬ 
ity.  But  for  a  “Damage  Limiting”  posture  to  contribute  significantly 
to  the  deterrent  in  this  way,  it  would  have  to  be  extremely  effective, 
i.e.,  capable  of  reducing  damage  to  truly  nominal  levels — and  as  I  will 
explain  later,  we  now  have  no  way  of  accomplishing  this. 

As  long  as  deterrence  of  a  deliberate  Soviet  (or  Red  Chinese)  nu¬ 
clear  at  tack  upon  the  United  States  or  its  allies  is  the  vital  first  objec¬ 
tive  of  our  strategic  forces,  the  capability  for  “Assured  Destruction” 
must  receive  the  first  call  on  all  of  our  resources  and  must  be  provided 
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regardless  of  the  costs  and  the  difficulties  involved.  That  imperative,  it 
seems  to  roe,  is  well  understood  and  accepted  by  all  informed  Ameri¬ 
cans.  What  is  not  so  well  understood,  apparently,  is  the  basis  upon 
which  our  force  requirements  must  logically  be  determined — in  other 
words;  how  much  “Assured  Destruction”  capability  do  we  need  and 
what  is  the  proper  way  to  measure  that  need? 

The  debate  on  how  much  is  enough,  I  suspect,  is  as  old  as  war  itself, 
but  it  acquired  a  new  and  very  special  significance  with  the  advent  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  As  one  observer,  Bernard  Brodie,  noted  in  1946,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  nuclear  era : 

Superiority  in  numbers  of  bombs  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  strategic  supe¬ 
riority  in  atomic  bomb  warfare  ...  it  appears  that  for  any  conflict  a  specific 
number  of  bombs  will  be  useful  to  the  side  using  it,  and  anything  beyond  that 
will  be  luxury.  What  that  specific  number  would  be  for  any  given  situation  it  is 
now  wholly  impossible  to  determine.  But  we  can  say  that  if  2,000  bombs  in  the 
hands  of  either  party  is  enough  to  destroy  entirely  the  economy  of  the  other,  the 
fact  that  one  side  has  6,000  and  the  other  2,0u0  will  be  of  relatively  small  signifi¬ 
cance  .  .  .  the  actual  critical  level  could  never  be  precisely  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  all  sorts  of  contingencies  would  have  to  be  provided  for.  Moreover,  na¬ 
tions  will  be  eager  to  make  whatever  political  capital  (In  the  narrowest  sense  of 
the  term)  can  be  made  out  of  superiority  in  numbers.  But  it  nevertheless  remains 
true  that  superiority  in  numbers  of  bombs  does  not  endow  its  possessor  with  the 
kind  of  military  security  which  formerly  resulted  from  superiority  in  armies, 
navies,  and  air  forces.® 

A  decade  later,  in  a  speech  appropriately  entitled  “How  Much  Is 
Enough,”  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Quarles  took  up  the  same  theme 
in  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  and  sophisticated  manner.  He  presented 
the  case  as  follows : 

The  advent  of  atomic  weapons  in  great  numbers  and  variety,  and  now  in  mega¬ 
ton  yields,  has  brought  us  to  the  point  where  the  airpower  we  now  hold  poised 
is  truly  powerful  beyond  the  imagination  of  man.  But  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
course  of  increasing  our  airpower  when  we  must  make  a  determination  of  suffi¬ 
ciency.  .  .  .  Sufficiency  of  air  power,  to  my  mind,  must  be  determined  period  by 
period  on  the  basis  of  the  force  required  to  accomplish  the  mission  assigned.  Be¬ 
cause  technological  changes  are  constantly  occurring,  which  alter  the  power  of 
any  force  to  execute  its  mission  .  .  we  must  constantly  review  our  mission 

requirements  and  tailor  our  concept  of  sufficiency  to  the  current  and  foreseeable 
needs. 

.  .  .  the  build-up  of  atomic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  two  opposed  alliances  of 
nations  makes  total  war  an  unthinkable  catastrophe  for  both  sides.  Neither  side 
can  hope  by  a  mere  margin  of  superiority  in  airplanes  or  other  means  uelivery 
of  atomic  weapons  to  escape  the  catastrophe  of  such  a  war.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  this  prospect  is  not  the  result  of  relative  strengih  of  the  two  opposed 
forces.  It  Is  the  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  each,  and  in  the  substantial  in¬ 
vulnerability  of  this  power  to  interdiction. 

Under  such  circumstances,  each  potential  belligerent  in  total  war  could 
possess  what  might  be  called  a  ‘mission  capability’  relative  to  the  other.  So  great 
is  the  destructive  power  of  even  a  single  weapon  that  these  capabilities  can  exist 
even  if  there  is  a  wide  disparity  between  the  offensive  or  defensive  strengths 
of  the  opposing  forces.  ...  It  is  crucially  important  that  we  maintain  the  level 
of  strength  constituting  a  ‘mission  cniKihility.’  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir¬ 
able  in  my  judgment  to  maintain  strength  above  that  level. 

Although  the  technology  of  strategic  nuclear  war  lias  undergone 
dramatic  changes  since  1956,  the  general  principle  laid  down  by  Secre- 


6  The  Absolute  Weapon:  Atomic  Power  and  World  Order  (New  York  :  Harcourt. 
Brace,  and  Co.,  194(5),  pp.  46-47. 
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tary  Quarles  is  as  valid  today  a3  it  was  then.  The  requirement  for 
strategic  forces  must  still  be  determined  on  the  basis  or  the  “mission 
capability”  we  are  seeking  to  achieve.  That,  in  turn,  must  be  related  to 
our  overall  policy  objective,  i.e.,  deterrence  of  a  deliberate  nuclear 
attack  on  ourselves  or  our  allies.  Thus,  the  first  quantitative  question 
which  presents  itself  is:  What  kind  and  amount  of  destruction  must 
we  be  able  to  inflict  upon  the  attacker  in  retaliation  fo  ensure  that  he 
would,  indeed,  be  deterred  from  initiating  such  an  attack? 

As  I  have  explained  to  the  Committee  in  pi-  vious  years,  this 
question  cannot  be  answered  precisely.  Some  people  have  argued  that 
the  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  tolerance  of  damage  would  be  much  higher 
than  our  own.  Even  if  this  were  true  (which  is  debatable),  it  would 
simply  mean  that  we  must  maintain  a  greater  “Assured  Destruction” 
capability.  For  example,  if  we  believe  that  a  ten  percent  fatality 
level  would  not  deter  them,  then  we  must  maintain  a  capability  to 
inflict  20  or  30  percent,  or  whatever  level  is  deemed  necessary.  In 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  1  would  judge  that  a  capability  on  our 
part  to  destroy,  say,  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  her  population  and  one- 
lialf  of  her  industrial  capacity  would  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent. 
Such  a  level  of  destruction  would  certainly  represent  intolerable 
punishment  to  any  20th  Century  industrial  nation.® 

The  next  question  which  has  to  be  answered  is:  What  kind  and 
how  large  a  force  do  we  need  to  ensure  at  all  times  and  under  all 
forseeable  conditions  that  we  can  inflict  the  desired  level  of  damage 
on  the  attacker?  Obviously,  the  number  of  strategic  missiles  and  air¬ 
craft  we  need  cannot  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of  some  fixed 
ratio  to  the  number  our  opponents  might  have,  or  for  that  matter,  to 
the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  or  the  gross  megatonnage  those 
weapons  could  carry.  Certainly,  these  are  very  important  factors,  each 
in  its  own  right,  and  they  must  be  and  are  taken  into  account  in  our 
calculations.  But  these  are  not  the  only  or  even  most  important  factors. 
The  requirement  for  “Assured  Destruction”  forces  can  be  determined 
logically  only  on  the  basis  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  target  sys¬ 
tem  they  may  be  called  upon  to  destroy,  taking  account  of  all  of  the 
other  relevant  factors  involved.  Among  these  are:  the  number  of  our 
weapons  which  at  any  given  time  are  ready  to  be  launched  toward 
their  targets;  the  number  of  these  which  could  be  expected  to  survive 
a  Soviet  surprise  first  attack;  and  the  number  of  the  “ready”,  “sur¬ 
viving”  weapons  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  reach  the  objec¬ 
tive  area,  survive  the  enemy  defenses  and  detonate  over  or  on  their 
intended  targets. 

Thus,  a  logical  determination  of  strategic  force  requirements  in- 


“  lied  China  represents  u  somewhat  different  problem.  Today  Red  China  Is  still 
fur  from  being  an  Industrial  nation.  What  industry  it  has  is  heavily  concentrated 
in  a  comparatively  few  cities.  We  estimate,  for  example,  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  warheads  detonated  over  50  Chinese  cities  would  destroy  half  of 
the  urban  population  (more  than  50  million  people)  and  more  than  one-half  of 
i  iie  Industrial  capacity.  And,  as  I  noted  last  year,  such  an  attack  would  also 
destroy  most  of  the  key  governmental,  technical,  and  managerial  personnel, 
as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  skilled  workers.  Since  Red  China’s  capacity 
to  attack  the  U.S.  with  nuclear  weapons  will  be  very  limited  at  least  through 
the  li>70s,  the  ability  of  even  so  small  a  portion  of  our  strategic  forces  to  intiiet 
such  heavy  damage  upon  them  should  serve  as  a  major  deterrent  to  a  deliberate 
attack  on  us  by  that  country,  [Footnote  in  original.] 
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volves  a  rather  complex  set  of  calculations.  You  may  recall  that  when 
I  appeared  here  six  years  ago  in  support  of  mr  first  Five  Year  De¬ 
fense  Program,  I  described  the  steps  of  this  process  in  some  detail. 
In  view  of  the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  over  the  issue, 
I  believe  it  might  be  useful  to  restate  them  here. 

The  first  step  Is  to  determine  the  number,  types,  and  locations  of  the  aiming 
points  in  the  target  system. 

The  second  step  is  to  determine  the  numbers  and  explosive  yields  of  weapons 
which  must  be  delivered  on  the  aiming  points  to  ensure  the  destruction  or  sub¬ 
stantial  destruction  of  the  target  system. 

The  third  .step  involves  a  determination  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  forces 
best  suited  to  deliver  these  weapons,  taking  into  account  such  factors  as :  size  of 
warhead,  system  reliability,  delivery  accuracy,  ability  to  penetrate  enemy 
defenses,  and  cost. 

Since  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  first  strike  by  the  enemy,  allowances 
must  also  be  made  in  our  calculations  for  the  losses  which  our  own 
forces  would  suffer  from  the  initial  enemy  attack.  This,  in  turn,  in¬ 
troduces  additional  factors : 

1.  The  size,  weig’ t,  and  effectiveness  of  a  possible  enemy  attack. 

2.  The  degree  or  vulnerability  of  our  own  strategic  weapon  systems 
to  such  an  attack. 

Clearly,  each  of  these  factors  involves  various  degrees  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  But  these  uncertainties  are  not  unmanageable.  By  postulating 
various  sets  of  assumptions,  ranging  from  optimistic  to  pessimistic,  it 
is  possible  to  introduce  into  our  calculations  reasonable  allowances  for 
these  uncertainties.  For  example,  we  can  use  in  our  analysis  both  the 
higher  and  lower  limits  of  the  range  of  estimates  of  the  number  of 
enemy  ICBMs  and  long-range  bombers.  We  can  assign  to  these  forces 
a  range  of  capabilities  as  to  warhead  yield,  accuracy,  reliability,  etc. 

With  respect  to  our  own  forces,  we  can  establish,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  degree  of  reliability,  accuracy  and  vulnerability  of  each 
type  of  offensive  weapon  system  and  its  ability  to  penetrate  the  enemy 
defenses  under  various  modes  of  operation.  The  last  factor  also  in¬ 
volves  an  estimate  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  enemy’s  defenses. 

Obviously,  a  change  in  any  major  element  of  the  problem  necessi¬ 
tates  changes  in  many  other  elements.  For  example,  the  Soviet’s  de¬ 
ployment  of  a  very  extensive  air  defense  system  during  the  1950s 
forced  us  to  make  some  very  important  changes  in  our  strategic  bomber 
forces.  The  B-52s  had  to  be  provided  with  penetration  aids — i.e., 
standoff  missiles,  decoys,  electronic  countermeasure  equipment,  etc.  In 
addition,  the  B-52’s  airframe  had  to  be  substantially  strengthened  to 
permit  sustained  low-altitude  operations. 

Now,  in  the  late  1960s,  because  the  Soviet  Union  might  deploy 
extensive  ABM  defenses,  we  are  making  some  very  important  changes 
in  our  strategic  missile  forces.  Instead  of  a  single  large  warhead,  our 
missiles  are  now  being  designed  to  carry  several  small  warheads  and 
penetration  aids,  because  it  is  the  number  of  warheads,  or  objects  which 
appear  to  be  w  rheads  to  the  defender’s  radars,  that  will  determine 
the  outcome  in  a  contest  with  an  ABM  defense. 

Gross  megatonnage  is  not  a  reliable  indicator  of  the  destructive 
power  of  an  offensive  force.  For  example,  one  missile  carrying  ten  50- 
kiloton  warheads  (a  total  yield  of  megaton)  would  be  just  as  effec- 
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tive  against  a  large  city  (2,000,000  people)  as  a  single  10-megaton  war¬ 
head  with  20  times  the  total  yield.  Against  smaller  cities  (100,000  peo¬ 
ple)  ten  50-kiloton  warheads  would  be  8 U  times  as  effective  as  the 
single  10-megaton  warhead,  and  against  airfields  10  times  as  effective. 
Even  against  hard  IGBM  sites,  the  ten  50-kiloton  warheads  would 
(given  the  accuracy  we  anticipate)  be  more  effective  than  a  single  10- 
megaton  warhead.  And,  of  course,  it  would  take  10  times  as  many  ABM 
interceptors  to  defend  a  city  against  ten  50-kiloton  warheads  as  it 
would  against  a  single  10-megaton  warhead. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  gross  megatonnage  is  an  erroneous  basis  on 
which  to  compare  the  destruction  capability  of  two  forces.  And  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Committee  last  year,  the  number  of  missiles  on 
launchers  alone  is  not  a  much  better  measure.  Far  more  important  is 
the  surviving  number  of  separately  targetable,  serviceable,  accurate, 
reliable  warheads.  But  the  only  true  measure  of  relative  effectiveness 
of  two  “Assured  Destruction”  forces  is  their  ability  to  survive  and  to 
destroy  the  target  systems  they  are  designed  to  take  under  attack. 

In  terms  of  numbers  of  separately  targetable,  survivable,  accurate, 
reliable  warheads,  our  strategic  forces  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  must  caution  that  in  terms  of  national  security, 
such  “superiority”  is  of  little  significance.  For  even  with  that  “supe¬ 
riority”,  or  indeed  with  any  “superiority”  realistically  attainable,  the 
blunt,  inescapable  fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  still  effec¬ 
tively  destroy  the  United  States,  even  after  absorbing  the  full  weight 
of  an  American  first  strike. 

We  should  be  under  no  illusion  that  “Damage  Limiting”  measures, 
regardless  of  how  extensive  they  might  be,  could,  by  themselves,  change 
that  situation.  This  is  so  for  the  same  reason  that  the  deployment  by 
the  Soviets  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense  of  their  cities  will  not  improve 
their  situation.  We  have  already  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  guarantee 
that  our  strategic  offensive  forces  will  be  able  to  overcome  such  a  de¬ 
fense.  Should  the  Soviets  persist  in  expanding  what,  now  appears  to  be 
a  light  and  modest  ABM  deployment  into  a  massive  one,  we  will  be 
forced  to  take  additional  steps.  We  have  available  the  lead  time  and 
the  technology  to  so  increase  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  our 
strategic  offensive  forces — with  particular  attention  to  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  penetration  aids — so  that  this  expensive  “Damage  Limiting” 
effort  would  give  them  no  edge  in  the  nuclear  balance  whatsoever.  By 
the  same  token,  however,  we  must  realistically  assume  that,  the  Soviet, 
Union  would  take  similar  steps  to  offset  any  threat  to  their  deterrent 
that  might  result  from  our  deploying  an  ABM  defense  of  our  own 
cities. 

Under  theso  circumstances,  surely  it,  makes  sense  for  us  both  to  try 
to  halt,  the  momentum  of  the  arms  race  which  is  causing  vast  expendi¬ 
tures  on  both  sides  and  promises  no  increase  in  security.  The  logic  of 
discussions  to  limit  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons  is  even 
more  compelling  than  it  was  a  year  ago  when  the  President  proposed 
such  discussions  to  the  Sov  iet  Union.  We  are  continuing  our  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  our  proposal  for  discussions. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  an  ABM  system  designed  to 
protect  against,  a  Soviet  attack  on  our  cities  and  nil  ABM  system  de¬ 
signed  for  other  purposes.  One  such  purpose  would  lie  to  provide 
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greater  protection  for  our  strategic  offensive  forces ;  another  would  bo 
to  protect  our  cities  against  an  attack  by  Rod  China.  The  first  is  not  a 
“Damage  Limiting”  measure,  but  rather  an  action  designed  to 
strengthen  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capability  by  ensuring  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  a  larger  proportion  of  our  retaliatory  forces.  The  second  is 
a  “Damage  Limiting’^  measure,  but  one  against  a  small  force— because 
of  the  size  and  character  of  the  attacks  involved,  a  good  defense  be¬ 
comes  feasible. 

As  I  noted  last  year,  Red  China  may  achieve  an  initial  ICBM  opera¬ 
tional  capability  in  the  early  1970s  ana  a  modest  force  in  the  mid- 1 970s. 
Depending  upon  the  rate  of  growth  thereafter,  a  thin  ABM  deploy¬ 
ment,  with  some  additions  ana  improvementSj  could  be  highly  effective 
through  the  mid-1980s.  The  ability  of  the  thm  ABM  to  limit  damage 
to  our  Nation  in  the  even1-  our  offensive  force  failed  to  deter  an  “irra¬ 
tional”  aggressor  was  the  basis  for  our  decision  to  deploy  such  a  force. 

Before  I  discuss  the  analytical  basis  for  these  conclusions  and  our 
specific  program  proposals,'  I  would  first  like  to  present  the  latest 
estimates  of  the  strategic  threat. 

B.  The  she  and  character  of  the  threat 

Each  year  in  presenting  our  projections  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
threat  to  the  United  States,  I  have  cautioned  that  while  we  have  rea¬ 
sonably  high  confidence  in  our  estimates  for  the  closer-in  period,  our 
estimates  tor  the  more  distant  years  are  subject  to  considerable  uncer¬ 
tainty.  This  is  still  the  case  with  regard  to  our  current  projections.  The 
estimates  through  1969  are  reasonably  firm.  Beyond  that  point  they  be¬ 
come  progressively  less  firm,  especially  where  they  deal  with  the 
period  beyond  the  production  ana  deployment  leadtimes  of  the  weap¬ 
ons  systems  involved. 

/.  The  Soviet  Strategic  Offensive-Defensive  Forces 

Summarized  in  the  following  table  are  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
forces  estimated  for  October  1, 1967.  The  programmed  U.S.  forces  for 
those  same  dates  are  shown  for  comparison. 

United  Slates  versus  Soviet  intercontinental  strategic  nuclear  forces 

Oct.  1, 1907 

United  U.S.8.R. 

States ' 


ICBM  launchers J  . . . . . .  1,  054  720 

SLB M  launchers 3 . . . . . .  656  80 

Total,  intercontinental  missile  launchers _ ...  1,710  750 

Intercontinental  bombers 4 . . .  697  155 

Total  force  loadings,  approximate  number  of  warheads.  4,  600  1,  000 


1  Tbeso  are  iul(l-l!K17  figures, 

1  Kx-Mudes  ICltM  test  range  launchers  which  could  Imvo  some  operational  capability  against  the  United 
States.  Soviets  also  Imve  medium  runge  I  UliM's  capable  of  striking  Kurus  lull  targets. 

*  In  addition  to  the  HI.UM’s  on  unclear-powered  submarines  the  Soviets  also  Imve  HI.NM's  on  diesel- 
powered  submarines  whose  primary  targets  are  believed  to  bo  strateglo  land  targets  In  Eurasia.  The  Soviets 
al.se  have  submarine-launched  cruise  missiles  whose  primary  targets  we  believe  to  be  naval  and  merchant 
vessels. 

•In  addition  to  She  Intercontinental  bombers,  the  Soviets  have  a  force  of  medium  bombers/tuukorscupuble 
of  striking  Eurasian  (argots. 
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a.  Intercontirtental  Ballistic  Missiles. — Over  the  past  year,  the 
Soviets  have  continued  their  build-up  of  hardened  and  aispersed  land- 
based  missiles.  We  estimate  that  as  of  1  October  19G7  they  had  a  total 
of  720 ICBM  launchers  operational  compared  to  340  a  year  earlier.  We 
believe  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  will  continue  to  grow  over  the  next  few 
years,  but  at  a  considerably  slower  rate  than  in  the  recent  past 

As  you  may  recall,  I  announced  last  November  that  the  Soviets  were 
intensively  testing  what  we  believe  to  be  a  Fractional  Orbit  Bombard¬ 
ment  System  (FOBS).  Such  a  system — which  is  really  an  ICBM  of 
different  trajectory — could  be  launched  on  a  very  slow  trajectory 
across  the  northern  approaches  of  the  United  States^  thus  reducing  the 
possibility  of  timely  detection  by  the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
System  (BMEWS) ;  or,  alternatively,  around  the  southern  approaches 
which  are  not  covered  by  BMEWS.  In  either  event,  the  weapon  would 
not  have  a  very  high  order  of  accuracy  and  would  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
penalty  in  payload.  It  would,  therefore,  be  useful  primarily  against 
soft  targets.  Although  years  ago  we  considered  and  rejected  such  a 
system  for  our  own  use,  the  Soviets  may  believe  it  to  be  useful  in  a 
surprise  nuclear  strike  against  our  bomber  bases  or  as  a  penetration 
*r/>tic  against  ABM  systems.  Later,  in  my  discussion  of  the  defensive 
programs,  I  will  touch  on  some  of  the  measures  we  have  taken  in 
anticipation  of  that  type  of  threat. 

b.  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Defense. — Last  y~ar  I  noted  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  GALOSH  system  around  Moscow,  the  Soviets  were  deploy¬ 
ing  another  type  of  defensive  system  elsewhere  in  the.  Soviet  Union. 
I  cautioned,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  at  the  time  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  system  was  not  intended  primarily  for  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense.  Now,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  majority  of  our  intelli¬ 
gence  community  no  longer  believes  that  this  so-called  “Tallinn”  sys¬ 
tem  (which  is  being  deployed  across  the  northwestern  approaches  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  several  other  places)  has  any  significant  ABM 
capability.  This  system  is  apparently  designed  for  use  within  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  most  likely  against  an  aero-dynamic  rather  than  a  ballistic 
missile  threat. 

Although  construction  of  the  GALOSH  ABM  system  around  Mos¬ 
cow  is  proceeding  a+.  a  moderate  pace,  no  effort  has  been  made  during 
the  last  year  to  expand  that  system  or  extend  it  to  other  cities.  It  is  the 
consensu.^  of  the  intelligence  community  that  this  system  could  provide 
a  limited  defense  of  the  Moscow  area  but  that  it  could  be  seriously 
degraded  by  sophisticated  penetration  aids.  Nevertheless,  knowing 
what  wo  do  about  past  Soviet  predilections  for  defensive  systems,  we 
must,  for  the  time  being,  plan  our  forces  on  the  assumption  that  they 
will  have  deployed  some  sort  of  an  ABM  system  around  their  major 
cities  by  the  early  1970s. 

8.  Red  Chinese  Nuclear  Threat 

Our  current  estimates  of  the  Red  Chinese  nuclear  threat  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  I  presented  hero  last  year.  The  Chinese  have 
the  technical  and  industrial  capabilities  required  for  the  deployment 
of  ballistic  missiles  and  we  believe  that  they  are  making  an  intensive 
ofiort  to  develop  a  medium  range  missile.  We  estimate  that  the  first 
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of  these  missiles  could  be  deployed  as  early  as  1967-68  and  that  by 
the  mid-1970s,  they  could  have  a  modest  force  operational. 

With  regard  to  ICBMs, we  continue  to  believe  that  the  Chinese 
nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missile  development  programs  are  being 
pursued  witn  a  high  priority.  However,  it  is  now  clear  that  they  failed 
to  conduct  either  a  space  or  a  long-range  ballistic  missile  launching 
before  the  end  of  1967,  as  we  thought  possible  last  year.  We  still  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  launching  could  be  made  on  relatively  short  notice.  In  any 
event,  our  estimate  Vast  year  that  it  appeared  unlikely  the  Chinese 
could  achieve  an  IOC  witn  an  ICBM  berore  the  early  1970s,  or  deploy 
a  significant  number  of  operational  ICBMs  before  the  mid-1970s,  still 
holds.  And,  of  course,  those  ICBMs  would  not  have  a  very  high  degree 
of  reliability,  speed  of  response  or  protection  against  attack. 

The  Red  Chinese  also  nave  several  types  of  aircraft  which  could 
carry  nuclear  weapons,  but  most  of  them  have  a  limited  operational 
radius  and  none  have  an  intercontinental  radius.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
on  the  basis  of  cost  alone  that  they  would  undertake  the  development., 
production  and  deployment  of  an  intercontinental  bomber  force.  If 
they  chose  to  do  so,  it  would  take  them  a  decade  or  more  before  they 
could  deploy  such  a  force. 

(\  Capabilities  of  the  proposed  U.S.  forces  for  “ assured  destruction ” 

As  1  noted  earlier,  the  only  true  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
“Assured  Destruction”  forces  is  their  ability,  even  after  absorbing  a 
well -coordinated  surprise  first  strike,  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage 
on  the  attacker.  In  this  next  portion  of  my  statement,  I  would  like  to 
examine  with  you  our  latest  analyses  of  how  well  our  strategic  forces 
can  l>e  expected  to  accomplish  that  mission :  first,  against  the  “highest 
expected  threat”  projected  in  the  latest  National  Intelligence  Esti¬ 
mates  and,  second,  against  a  Greater-Than-Expected  Threat.7 

1.  Capability  Against  the  “ Highest  Expected  Threat ”  in  the 
NIE 

Even  if  tho  Soviet,  strategic  forces  by  1972  reach  the  higher  end  of 
the  range  of  estimates  projected  in  the  latest  NIEs  and  even  if  they 
were  to  assign  their  entire  available  missile  force  to  attacks  on  our 
strategic  forces  (reserving  only  refire  missilos  and  bomber-delivered 
weapons  for  urban  targets),  about  one-half  of  our  forces  programmed 
for  1972  would  survive  and  remain  effective.  If  the  Soviots  expand 
(he  Moscow  ABM  defense  and  deploy  tho  same  or  a  similar  system 
around  other  cities  at  the  highest  rato  projected  in  the  latest  NIEs, 
about*  three-quarters  of  our  surviving  weapons  would  detonate  over 
( heir  (argots.  Tho  destructive  potential  of  such  a  U.S.  retaliatory  attack 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  table. 

7  The  "highest  expected  threat"  Is  actually  composed  of  the  upper  range  of  NIK 
projections  for  cork  element  of  the  Soviets’  strategic  forces.  *»  many  cases, 
these  represent  alternatives  and  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  all  elements  would 
ever  reach  the  top  end  of  the  quantitative  range  simultaneously.  Therefore, 
the  "highest  cxjtected  threat"  Is  really  u  greater  threat  than  that  projected  In 
the  NIK  ( Footnote  in  original). 
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Soviet  population  and  industry  destroyed 
(Assumed  1972  total  population  of  247,000,000;  urban  population  of  116,000,000] 


Total  population  Industrial 
fatalities  capacity 

- destroyed 

Millions  Pereent  (percent) 


1  megaton  equivalent  delivered  warheads: 


100 . 37  15  59 

200 .  52  21  72 

400 . 74  30  76 

800 .  96  39  77 

1,200 . 109  44  77 

1,600 . 116  47  77 


Even  if  the  Soviets  deploy  a  substantial  number  of  ABM  intercep¬ 
tors  by  1972,  our  strategic  missile  forces  alone  could  still  destroy  more 
than  two-fifths  of  their  total  population  (more  than  100  million  peo¬ 
ple),  and  over  three-quarters  of  their  industrial  capacity.  As  the  fore¬ 
going  table  demonstrates,  beyond  400  one-megaton  equivalents 
optimally  delivered,  further  increments  would  not  meaningfully 
change  the  amount  of  damage  inflicted  because  we  would  be  bringing 
smaller  and  smaller  cities  under  attack. 

These  results,  of  course,  reflect  the  decisions  we  have  taken  in  recent 
years  to  enhance  the  future  capabilities  of  our  “Assured  Destruction” 
forces,  including : 

1.  The  production  and  deployment  of  the  POSEIDON  missile  with  MIRVs. 

2.  The  production  and  deployment  of  improved  missile  penetration  aids. 

3.  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  MINUTEMAN  Ills  (with  MIRVs  and  a 
new  Improved  third  stage)  in  the  planned  force. 

4.  The  initiation  of  development  of  new  small  reentry  vehicles  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  substantially  the  number  of  warheads  (or  penetration  aids)  which  can 
be  carried  by  a  single  missile. 

5.  The  development  and  production  of  SRAM3  for  our  strategic  bombers. 

These  and  other  measures  will  not  only  enhance  the  survivability  of 
our  strategic  missile  forces  but  will  also  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  weapons  which  we  could  place  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  numbers  of  weapons  will  be  much  more  important  in 
the  future  than  gross  megatonnage.  Our  calculations  show  that,  even 
if  the  Soviets  deploy  a  subsL  ial  number  of  ABMs  by  1972,  our  offen¬ 
sive  forces  (after  absorbing  a  surprise  attack)  would  still  be  able  to 
inflict  about  the  same  percent  fatalities  on  the  Soviet  population  in  a 
second  strike  in  1972  as  they  could  have  in  1966. 

Indeed,  if  the  Soviet  offensive- defensive  threat  does  not  increase 
beyond  the  highest  level  now  projec  ed  through  1972  in  the  latest  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligence  Estimates,  we  will  have  more  “Assured  Destruc¬ 
tion”  capability  than  we  will  probably  need.  However,  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  cautioned  that  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capability  is  of 
such  crucial  importance  to  our  security  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  Soviet  strategic  threats  which  are  greater  than  those  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  latest  intelligence  estimates.  Accordingly,  we  must  con¬ 
tinually  reexamine  the  various  actions,  beyond  those  which  now  seem 
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probable,  by  which  the  Soviets  might  seek  to  strengthen  their  strategic 
forces  and  ta„e  appropriate  steps  m  a  timely  manner  to  hedge  against 
them, 

2.  Capability  Against  “ Greater-Than-Eapected  Threats” 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  most  severe  threat  we  must  consider  in 
planning  our  “Assured  Destruction”  forces  is  a  Soviet  deployment  of 
a  substantial  hard  target  kill  capability  in  the  form  of  highly  accurate 
small  ICBMs  or  MIRVed  large  ICBMs,  together  with  an  extensive, 
effective  ABM  defense.  A  large  Soviet  ICBM  force  with  a  substantial 
hard  target  kill  capability  might  be  able  to  destroy  a  large  number  of 
our  MINUTEMAN  missiles  in  their  silos.  An  extensive,  effective 
Soviet  ABM  defense  might  then  be  able  to  intercept  and  destroy  a 
large  part  of  our  residual  missile  warheads,  including  those  carried  by 
submarine-launched  missiles.  In  combination,  therefore,  these  two 
actions  could  concei  vably  seriously  degrade  our  “Assured  Destruction” 
capability. 

Again,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  both  of  these  threats  are  quantita¬ 
tively  far  greater  than  those  projected  in  the  latest  intelligence  esti¬ 
mates.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  accuracy  of  Soviet  ICBMs  is  still 
substantially  inferior  to  that  of  our  own  missiles.  Nevertheless,  even 
though  such  a  threat  is  extremely  unlikely,  we  have  taken  account  of 
the  possibility  in  our  longer  range  force  planning. 

Our  calculations  show  that  against  either  one  of  the  Soviet  Greater- 
Than-Expected  Threats,  the  offensive  or  the  defensive  threat,  the 
presently  programmed  forces  could  still  perform  their  mission 
through  the  mid-1970s. 

Against  the  massive  and  highly  unlikely  combined  Greater-Than- 
Expected  Offensive  and  Defensive  Threats,  these  same  forces  with 
POSEIDON  missiles  carrying  a  full  load  of  warheads  and  with  bom¬ 
ber  penetration  aids  (options  which  we  could  exercise  in  FY  1970) 
could  still  destroy  in  a  second  strike  (depending  upon  how  we  target 
our  forces)  about  18  to  25  percent  of  the  population  and  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
after  absorbing  a  surprise  attack.  The  prospect  of  having  to  absorb 
losses  of  this  magnitude  from  a  U.S.  retaliatory  strike  should,  in  itself, 
pose  a  very  substantial  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  our  forces  so  far  ahead,  this  level  of  dam¬ 
age  may  become  too  low  for  complete  confidence  in  our  deterrent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  prudence  dictates  that  we  act  now  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  strengthen  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capabilities  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  both  of  the  Greater-Than-Expected  Threats 
actually  begin  to  emerge. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  large  number  of  additional  options  from 
which  we  can  draw  to  strengthen  those  capabilities  by  the  mid-1970s. 
We  can  convert  the  entire  force  to  MINUTEMAN  III,  increase  the 
number  of  warheads  each  MINUTEMAN  could  carry,  emplace  the 
entire  MINUTEMAN  III  force  in  superhard  silos,  and/or  protect 
the  MINUTEMAN  force  with  an  ABM  defense. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  other  options  available,  such  as  the  con¬ 
struction  and  deployment  of  more  POSEIDON  submarines,  and  i.he 
development  ana  production  of  a  new  land-based  missile.  Although  a 
new  land-based  ICBM  does  not  appear  to  offer  any  particular  advan- 
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tage  over  the  MINUTEMAN  III  in  sup.rhard  silos,  I  believe  we 
should  keep  that  option  open  by  starting  development  now  of  a  silo 
which  could  be  used  for  either  the  MINUTEMAN"  III  or  a  new 
ICBM.  The  options  of  defending  MINUTEMAN  with  the  ABM  and 
of  constructing  more  POSEIDON  submarines  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  some  time  into  the  future  and  neither  requires  a  commit¬ 
ment  at  this  time. 

As  I  noted  in  previous  years,  under  certain  circiunstances  there  may 
be  some  advantage  in  maintaining  a  mixed  offensive  force  of  missiles 
and  a  limited  number  of  bombers.  By  having  a  capability  to  attack 
some  cities  with  missiles  only,  and  ofcners  with  bombers  only,  we  can 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  defenses  against  both.  But  to  do 
this,  we  do  not  need  either  a  very  large  bomber  force  or  a  new  bomber. 
The  present  program  provides  for  a  mixed  force  of  missiles  and  bomb¬ 
ers  into  the  later  part  of  the  1970s,  and  the  options  open  to  us  will  per¬ 
mit  extending  the  life  of  the  bomber  force  and  Increasing  its 
capability,  and/or  the  addition  of  a  new  bomber,  should  threats 
greater  than  that  projected  by  the  NIE  develop. 

Against  the  Greater-Than-Expected  Threat,  any  bomber  force 
ought  to  be  equipped  with  improved  penetration  aids  to  cope  with  the 
kind  of  anti-bomber  defense  systems  postulated  in  this  threat.  We  have 
no  evidence  the  Soviets  are  actually  deploying  such  systems,  although 
they  are  developing  new  high  performance  fighter  aircraft.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  should  keep  the  options  open  to  upgrade  our  presently  pro¬ 
grammed  bomber  force  and  to  deploy  a  new  bomber  if  one  should 
eventually  be  required.  But  the  pacing  items  at  the  present  time  are 
the  penetration  aids,  particularly  those  needed  to  counter  the  improved 
interceptors  the  Soviets  may  deploy  in  the  future,  and  these  are  the 
programs  which  should  receive  our  first  attention  regardless  of  which 
option  we  may  ultimately  choose  to  exercise. 

Again,  may  I  remind  you  that  all  of  these  missile  and  bomber 
options  are  directly  related  to  the  combined  Greater-Than-Expected 
Threat,  and  until  we  have  some  evidence  that  this  threat  is  actually 
beginning  to  emerge,  we  need  not  and  should  not  decide  t  o  deploy  any 
of  these  systems.  Instead,  we  should  ca  refully  time  our  actions  on  all  of 
them  in  step  with  the  development  of  the  threat,  keeping  in  mind  the 
various  development,  production  and  deployment  leadtimes  involved. 

D.  Capabilities  of  the  proposed  forces  for  damage  limitation 

There  are  two  major  issues  this  year  in  the  Damage  Limitation  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Strategic  Forces  Program.  The  first  concerns  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  and,  the  second,  the  future 
size  and  composition  of  the  anti-bomber  defense  forces. 

7.  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

Last  year  I  presented  to  you  in  considerable  detail  our  analysis  of 
the  anti-I  dlistic  missile  defense  issue.  I  described  Jhc  throe  major 
purposes  for  which  we  might  want  to  deploy  an  ABM  system,  the 
kinds  of  radars  and  missile^  which  would  lie  involved,  the  technical 
uncertainties  which  still  remained  to  be  resolved,  ml  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  some  of  the  alternative  deployments.  With  regard  to  the 
three  purposes,  I  concluded  that : 
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1.  The  deployment  of  an  ABM  defense  for  MINUTEMAN  might 
offer  a  partial  substitute  for  the  further  expansion  of  our  offensive 
forces  in  the  event  the  Greater-Than-Expected  Soviet  threat  began  to 
emerge. 

2.  The  deployment  of  an  austere  ABM  defense  against  a  Bed 
Chinese  ICBM  threat  might  offer  a  high  degree  of  protection  to  the 
entire  Nation,  at  least  through  the  1970s. 

3.  The  deployment  of  an  ABM  defense  for  the  protection  of  our 
cities  against  the  kind  of  heavy,  sophisticated  missile  attack  the 
Soviets  could  launch  in  the  1970s  would  almost  surely  cause  them  to 
react  by  increasing  the  capabilities  of  their  offensive  forces,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  us  m  essentially  the  same  position  we  were  before.4 

Further  study  of  this  issue  during  the  last  year  has  served  to  confirm 
these  conclusions.  Since  1  have  already  touched  on  the  first  purpose  in 
connection  with  the  analysis  of  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capabilities 
against  the  Greater-Than-Expected  Soviet  threat,  I  will  limit  my  dis¬ 
cussion  at  this  point  to  the  other  two  purposes. 

a.  Defense  Against  the  Red  Chinese  Nuclear  Threat. — As  I  noted 
earlier,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  the  Bed  Chinese  are  devoting 
very  substantial  resources  to  the  development  of  both  nuclear  warheads 
and  missile  delivery  systems.  Within  a  period  of  39  months,  they 
detonated  seven  nuclear  devices^The  first,  in  October  1964,  was  an  all 
U-235  fission  test  with  a  low  yield;  the  second,  in  May  1965,  was  a 
similar  test  with  a  low-intermediate  yield.  In  May  1966  they  detonated 
their  first  device  involving  thermonuclear  material.  Then,  in  October 
1966,  they  tested  their  first  missile-delivered  device  with  a  low  yield 
fission  warhead,  thus  demonstrating  sufficient  engineering  skill  to  con¬ 
duct  a  missile- warhead  systems  test.  In  December  1966,  they  detonated 
their  second  device  involving  thermonuclear  material.  In  June  1967, 
they  detonated  a  device  with  a  yield  of  a  few  megatons  dropped  from 
an  airplane.  Finally,  last  December,  they  detonated  another  device, 
but  this  test  was  apparently  a  partial  failure. 

These  seven  nuclear  tests,  taken  together  with  their  continuing  work 
on  surface-to-surface  missiles,  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  are  moving 
ahead  with  the  development  of  an  ICBM.  Indeed,  if  their  programs 
proceed  at  the  present  pace,  they  could  have  a  modest  force  of  ICBMs 
bv  the  mid-1970s. 

In  the  light  of  this  progress  in  nuclear  weapons  and  missile  delivery 
systems,  it  seemed  both  prudent  and  feasible  to  us  last  September  to 
initiate  the  deployment  of  an  austere  Chinese-oriented  ABM  defense. 
We  knew  from  our  continuing  study  of  this  system  that  it  could  be 
deployed  at  an  investment  cost  of  about  $5  billion,  and  could  be  highly 
effective  against  tho  kind  of  threat  a  Chinese  force  might  pose  in 
the  1970s.  ' 

As  presen  ly  defined,  the  SENTINEL  ABM  system  (i.c.,  the  system 
specifically  designed  against  the  Chinese  threat \  would  consist  of  Pe¬ 
rimeter  Acquisition  Badare  (PARs),  MtoKa  Site  Radars  (MS Us), 
long  range  SPARTAN  area  defense  missiles  and,  later,  some  SPRINT 
loral  defense  missiles  for  certain  special  purposes.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  deployment  in  reducing  tI.S.  faU.ities  from  a  Red  Chinese 
attack  in  the  1970s  is  show-i  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  SENTINEL  sys- 
tc;u,  facing  a  relatively  “primitive”  attack,  could  pro!>ably  hoid  U.S. 

*  f**  Doci  menlt  o*  Dlnrm*mcnt,  1967,  pp.  lfc-18. 
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U.S.  fatalities  from  a  Chinese  first  strike,  1970’s 


(la  millions] 


\  umber  of  Chinese 
ICBM's 

X  2.8X  7.«X 

U.S.  fatalities: 

Without  Sentinel . 

With  Sentinel _ - . 

I  1 

1  1 
>  1 

1  1 

1  1 

I  1 

1  1 

1  1 
t  1 

4  1 

1  t 

1  » 

1  1 

1  1 

1  I 

1  1 

^  1-* 

!  »->  j 

4-»  Ol  1 

>  Fewer  then  1  million  U.S.  dead  with  some  probability  ol  no  death* 


fatalities  below  one  million.  Obviously,  if  and  wDen  the  Chinese  ICBM 
force  grows,  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  beyond  the  levels  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table,  additions  and  improvements  would  probably 
have  to  be  made  in  the  SENTINEL  system.  We  believe,  however,  that 
for  relatively  modest  additional  outlays  the  system  could  be  improved 
so  as  to  limit  the  Chinese  damage  potential  to  low  levels  into  the  mid- 
1980s.  The  SENTINEL  system  would  also  have  a  number  of  other 
advantages.  It  would  provide  an  additional  indication  to  the  people 
of  Asia  that  we  inter  d  to  support  them  against  nuclear  blackmail 
from  China,  and  thus  help  to  convince  the  non-nuclear  countries  that 
acquisition  of  their  own  nuclear  weapons  is  not  required  for  their 
security.  Furthermore,  this  initial  deployment  would  serve  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  to  which  we  could  add  a  defense  for  our  MINUTEMAN  force 
if  that  later  becomes  desirable.  Finally,  it  could  protect  our  population 
against  the  improbable,  but  possible,  accidental  launch  of  a  few 
ICBM3  by  any  ».ne  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

b.  Deployment  of  NIKE-X  for  Defense  of  Our  Cities  Aaainst 
Soviet  Attack. — Nothing  has  occurred  during  tne  last  year  to  chance 
my  conviction  that  the  deployment  of  the  NIKE-X  system  for  the 
defense  of  our  cities  against  a  Soviet  attack  would,  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  a  futile  waste  of  our  resources.  I  believe  it  is  clear  from 
my  earlier  discussion  of  the  trends  in  the  nature  of  the  threat,  as  evalu¬ 
ated  by  our  intelligence  community,  that  the  Soviets  are  determined 
to  maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent  against  the  United  States.  If  this  is 
true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  reduce  their  “Assured 
Destruction”  capability  below  what  they  might  consider  necessaiy  to 
deter  us  would  simply  cause  them  to  respond  with  an  offsetting  increase 
in  their  offensive  forces.  It  is  precisely  this  process  of  action  and  re¬ 
action  upon  which  the  arms  race  feeds,  at  great  cost  to  both  sides  and 
benefit  to  neither.  This  point  is  illustrated  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page  which  is  based  on  nu'lear  strike  capabilities  as  they  might  be 
v'e.cod  by  the  potential  adversaries. 

“Posture  A"  is  a  light  defense  against  a  Soviet  missile  attack  on  cur 
cities.  It  consists  of  an  area  defense  of  the  entire  continental  United 
States,  providing  redundant  (overlapping)  coverage  of  key  target 
areas,  and,  in  addition,  a  relatively  lew-density  SPRINT  defense  of 
lift  cities  to  provide  some  protection  against  those  warheads  which  get 
through  the  area  defense.  "Posture  It”  is  a  heavier  defense  with  the 
same  area  coverage,  but  with  much  greater  sophistication  in  its  elec 
Ironies  and  a  higher-density  SPRINT  defense  for  52  cities. 

Postures  .V  and  It  would  also  require  seme  improvement  in  our  de¬ 
fense  ags:  st  maimed  bomber  attack  ir  order  to  preclude  the  Soviets 
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Numbers  of  fatalities  in  an  aU-out  strategic  exchange,  mid- 191  O' s 1 

[In  millions] 


U.S.  program 

8ovlet  response 

Soviets  strike  first 
apalnst  military  and 
city  targets,  Unitod 
States  retaliates 
against  cities 

U.S.  Soviet 

fatalities  fatalities 

United  States  strikes 
first  at  mllUary 
targets,  8ov!ets 
retaliate  against  U.S. 
cities,  United  States 
retaliates  against 
Soviet  cities 

U.S.  Soviet 

fatalities  fatalities 

No  antib&llislic 
missiles . 

None . 

120 

120 

120 

80 

Sentinel . . 

None . . . 

100 

120 

90 

80 

Pen- Aids . .  . 

120 

120 

110 

80 

Posture  A.  _ _ 

None . . 

40 

120 

10 

80 

MIRV,  Pen-Aids _ 

110 

120 

60 

80 

+  100  mobile  ICBM’s.. 

110 

120 

90 

80 

Posture  _ _ 

None _ 

20 

120 

10 

80 

MIRV,  Pen-Aids . 

70 

120 

40 

80 

+  550  mobile  ICBM's— 

100 

120 

90 

80 

‘At  fatality  levels,  approximating  100  million  nr  more,  differences  of  10  to  20  million  In  the  calculated 
results  are  less  than  the  margin  of  error  in  the  estimates. 


from  undercutting  the  ABM  defense ;  we  would  also  want  to  expand 
and  improve  our  anti-submarine  warfare  forces  to  help  defend  against 
Soviet  missile-launching  submarines.  The  “current”  estimates  of  the 
investment  cost  of  the  total  “Damage  Limiting”  package  are  at  least 
$13  billion  for  Posture  A  and  at  least  $22  billion  for  Posture  B.  On  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  however,  actual  costs  would  more  likely  be 
$40  billion  by  the  time  the  system  had  been  completed. 

Cost,  however,  is  not  the  problem.  If  we  could  actually  build  and 
'oploy  a  genuinely  impenetrable  shield  oyer  the  United  States,  we 
would  be  willing  to  spend  $40  billion.  But,  if  after  spending  these  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  we  could  still  expect  to  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  a  Soviet  attack  could  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  our  popu¬ 
lation  because  of  their  response  to  our  defensive  efforts,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  would  have  really  improved  our  security  or  freedom  of  action. 
And  neither  can  I  see  how  the  Soviets  will  have  improved  their  secu¬ 
rity  and  freedom  of  action  if  after  all  their  additional  expenditures  for 
offensive  and  defensive  systems,  we  can  still  inflict  unacceptable  dam¬ 
age  on  them,  even  after  absorbing  their  first  strike.  For  this  reason 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  sides  wrnuld  be  far  better  off 
if  we  can  reach  an  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  all  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  including  ABMs. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  point  whatever  in  our  responding  to  a  mas¬ 
sive  ABM  deployment  on  their  part  with  a  massive  ABM  deployment 
of  our  own.  Instead,  we  should  act  realistically  and  further  strengthen 
our  offensive  forces,  if  and  when  necessary,  to  preserve  our  “Assured 
Destruction”  capability. 

#.  Anti-Bomber  Defense 

Three  years  ago,  when  I  appeared  before  this  Committee  in  support 
of  the  FY 1966  Defense  Budget,  I  said : 

One  of  the  major  issues  we  face  in  the  Strategic  Defensive  Forces  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  overall  level  of  the  anti-bomber  defense  program.  Our  present 
system  for  defense  against  manned  bomber  attack  was  designed  a  decade  ’go 
when  it  was  estimated  that  the  Soviets  would  build  a  force  capable  of  attacking 
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the  United  States  with  many  hundreds  of  long  range  aircraft  This  threat  did 
not  develop  as  estimated.  Instead,  the  major  threat  confronting  the  United  States 
consists  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  and  submarine  launched  ballistic  missile  forces. 
With  no  defense  against  the  ICBM  and  only  very  limited  defenses  against  the 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles,  our  anti-bomber  defenses  could  operate 
oh  only  a  small  fraction  of  tLe  Soviet  offensive  forces  in  a  determined  attack. 
Moreovei,  the  anti-bomber  defense  system  itself  is  vulnerable  to  missile  attack.' 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  for  some  years,  that  a  balanced 
strategic  defense  posture  requii  os  a  major  reorientation  of  our  efforts — 
both  within  anti-bomber  defense  and  between  anti-bomber  and  anti¬ 
missile  defenses. 

Now  that  the  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  issue  has  been  resolved, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  move  forward  intelligently  on  the  solution  oi 
the  anti-bomber  defense  problem.  As  you  know,  we  have  had  this 
matter  under  study  for  quite  some  time,  and  in  all  of  the  various 
alternative  force  structures  examined  we  have  found  that  the  indis¬ 
pensable  element  is  a  new  Airborne  Warning  anu  Control  System 
(AWACS).  The  reasons  AWACS  is  so  important  are:  (a)  its  ability 
to  track  aircraft  at  low  altitudes;  (b)  its  ability  to  provide  detection 
at  great  distances  from  the  U.S.;  and  (c)  its  low  vulnerability  to 
missile  attack  compared  with  the  existing  ground-based  surveillance, 
warning  and  control  network. 

The  feasibility  of  AWACS,  however,  depends  upon  the  successful 
devebv  ment  of  a  “downward-looking”  airborne  radar  which  can  pro¬ 
vide  deletion  coverage  of  aircraft  over  land  at  any  altitude.  Last  year 
I  told  yov  that  we  had  a  test  program  underway  to  examine  three 
proposed  solutions  to  the  problem  of  developing  such  a  radar  which 
would  be  able  to  overcome  the  problem  of  ground  clutter,  and  that  we 
hoped  to  have  sufficient  data  available  by  the  end  of  the  year  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  concept.  Only  then,  I  pointed  out, 
would  we  be  in  a  position  to  decide  on  the  future  composition  of  the 
anti-bomber  defense  forces.  This  work  has,  in  fact,  been  progressing 
very  well,  and  we  now  believe  the  required  technology  is  within  our 
reach.  In  fact,  at  least  two  of  the  possible  solutions  I  mentioned  last 
year  look  extremely  promising,  and  we  will  eventually  have  to  choose 
between  them.  Accordingly,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  entire  air  defense  problem. 

There  are  six  possible  purposes  that  our  air  defense  system  might 
serve  in  the  1970s : 

1.  Peacetime  identification  to  prohibit  free  access  over  North 
America  from  the  air.  This  purpose  requires  only  a  thin  area-type 
defense  plus  a  high  quality  surveillance  capability. 

2.  Nth  country  defense  to  prevent  damage  from  an  attack  by  such 
countries  as  Cuba,  Ned  China,  etc.  This  purpose  would  require  a 
relatively  thin  but  leak-proof  area-type  defense  and  a  good  surveil¬ 
lance  capability. 

3.  Discouraging  the  Soviet  Union  from  developing  and  introduc¬ 
ing  new  bomber  threats  which  would  be  costly  to  neutralize.  This  pur¬ 
pose  would  require  that  we  have  the  capability  to  deploy  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  an  upgraded  air  defense  capable  of  counter¬ 
ing  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  improvements  in  the  Soviet 
strategic  bomber  force,  and  that  the  Soviets  be  aware  of  our  capa- 

"  Department  of  Defense  .1  iipropriulionx  for  t'.HHl :  llnu  iiii/x  ll<  forc  n  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriation x,  IJouse  of  Representatives, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  First  Session,  pt.  3,  p.  48. 
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bility.  Thus,  this  purpose  places  requirements  on  our  research  and 
development  program  but  does  not,  in  itself,  demand  the  actual 
deployment  or  modernized  air  defenses  at  the  present  time. 

4.  Limiting  damage  to  our  urban/industrial  complex  from  a  Soviet 
manned  bomber  attack  in  the  event  deterrence  fails.  The  contribution 


defense  can  make  a  ma]or  contribution  in  saving  lives  only  if  the  U.S. 
deploys  a  strong  missile  defense  and  the  Soviets  do  not  respond 
effectively. 

5.  Precluding  an  attack  on  our  withheld  strategic  missile  forces. 
This  purpose  requires  a  capability  to  prevent  bombers  from  making 
serial  attacks  on  a  large  number  of  missile  targets  with  multiple  grav¬ 
ity  bombs.  The  current  air  defense  system  has  already  forced  the 
Soviets  to  change  their  aircraft  payloads  to  the  extent  that  their 
bomber  threat  to  oor  Minuteman  force  has  been  reduced  to  minor 
proportions. 

6.  Providing  a  complete  mobile  “air  defense  package”  which  would 
include  a  transportable  control  system  and  a  refuelable  or  long-range 
interceptor,  preferably  one  which  is  capable  of  close  combat  under 
visual  identification  rules. 

The  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force  is  expected  to  decrease  gradually 
as  their  ICBM  force  continues  to  grow.  (Medium  bombers  are  not 
expected  to  play  an  important  part  in  any  attack  on  the  continental 
U.S.)  Moreover,  as  previously  noted,  we  have  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  developing  a  new  advanced  intercontinental  bomber. 
Nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  missiles,  we  cannot  preclude  the 
possibility  of  greater  Soviet  menned  bomber  threats  by  the  mid-1970s. 
And,  no  matter  how  unlikely,  we  must  also  guard  against  a  fighter/ 
bomber  attack  from  Cuba  and  possibly  other  nations. 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  we  examined  a  number  of  alternative 
forces,  three  of  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  now.  These 
three  pretty  well  cover  the  range  of  choices  available  to  us.  The  first 
alternative  would  be  to  continue  the  current  air  defense  forces  at  least 
through  the  mid-1970s.  The  second  would  be  to  modernize  the  forces 
with  AWACS  for  warning  and  control  and  the  F-12  for  interception. 
The  third  alternative  lies  midway  between  the  other  two,  and  would 
provide  for  AWACS  and  the  upgrading  of  the  F-106  with  an 
enhanced  fire  control  system  (including  a  “look-down”  capability  to 
engage  low-altitude  targets)  and  a  new  air-to-air  missile.  These  forces 
and  their  costs  are  summarized  in  the  table  below. 

Alternative  area  air  defense  forces,  1976 


mid  Control. 
Ground-basea  Com¬ 
mand  and  Control. 
10-year  program 
uoata.* 


Alternative  No.  1 

Alternative  No.  2 

Alternative  No.  3 

F-101,  2,  4,  6 . 

F-12  1 . 

F-106X. 

EC-121 . 

AWACS . 

AWACS. 

Sage/Buio _ .  - . 

FA  A  radars . 

FA  A  radars. 

$11,700,000,000..- 

$13,700,000,000... 

$12,300,000,000. 

$1,120,000,000. 

$7.r)0,000,000 . 

$690,000,000. 

i  Plus  some  F-lM's  for  training  ami  pcacotime  identification. 

>  Total  fhcal  years  190S-77  coats,  Including  element,  of  ttie.ourrent  forco  until  phased  out. 
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Under  Alternatives  2  and  3  the  entire  SAGE/BUIC  ground  en¬ 
vironment  would  be  phased  out,  leaving  only  the  FAA  operated  radars 
for  peacetime  air  surveillance.  However,  some  Over-the-Horizon 
(QTH)  “back-soatter”  radars  would  be  adaed  to  provide  an  aircraft 
early  warning  capability. 

We  have  tested  the  three  alternative  forces  against  both  the  expected 
Soviet  bomber  threat  and  a  number  of  different  gre&ter-than-expected 
threats  which  the  Soviets  could  mount  in  the  1976  time  period.  The 
results  fully  corroborated  the  basic  conclusion  we  have  drawn  from 
all  our  air  defense  studies  conducted  to  date,  namely,  that  AWACS 
is  of  the  first  order  of  importance,  the  fire  control/missile  system  is 
second  and  the  interceptor  aircraft’s  performance  is  third. 

The  F-12  would  be  superior  in  discouraging  such  future  threats  as 
very  long  range  ASMs  and  supersonic  bombers,  whereas  the  F-106X 
would  be  superior  in  discouraging  SRAMs,  decoys  and  self-defense 
missiles.  The  F-106  would  be  best  in  the  mobile  air  defense  role.  No 
air  defense  system  can  provide  significant  “Damage  Limiting”  ca¬ 
pabilities  against  the  U.S.S.R.  unless  accompanied  by  a  strong,  effec¬ 
tive  ABM,  a  capability  which  is  presently  unattainable.  Our  analysis 
also  showed  that  alternatives  2  ana  3  provide  a  good  capability  against 
Nth  countries.  On  balance,  the  AWACS/F-106X  force  seems  to  be 
the  proper  choice  at  this  time. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  our  specific  proposals  for  the  Strategic 
Forces  in  the  F  Y 1969-73  period. 

E.  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 

The  force  structure  proposed  for  the  FY  1969-73  period  is  shown 
on  a  classified  table  provided  to  the  Committee. 

1.  Missile  Forces 

In  overall  terms  the  missile  forces  we  are  proposing  for  the  FY 
1969-73  period  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  I  discussed  last  year — 
1,000  MINUTEMEN,  496  POSEIDON  and  160  POLARIS,  plus  54 
TITAN  IIs.  Within  these  overall  numbers,  however,  we  are  proposing 
some  changes  in  mix  and  payload. 

a.  MINUTEMAN, — Last  year  I  told  you  that  in  order  to  increase 
the  capability  of  our  offensive  forces  against  a  possible  strong  Soviet 
ABM  defense,  we  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  MINUTEMAN 
Ills  in  the  force.  I  also  pointed  out  that  by  FY  1973-74  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  become  necessary  to  replace  the  earliest  MINUTEMAN  Ii  mis¬ 
siles,  and  that  we  could  then  add  more  MINUTEMAN  Ills  if  that 
should  appear  desirable. 

Although  the  Soviet  ABM  deployment  is  not  moving  forward  as 
fast  as  anticipated  last  year,  we  now  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to 
increase  the  number  of  MINUTEMAN  Ills.  And,  is  I  indicated  ear¬ 
lier,  we  liavo  included  funds  in  the  FY  1969  Budget  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dual-purpose  super-hard  silos  for  the  MINUTEMAN  or  a 
new  land-based  ICBM.  Because  the  development  program  for  the 
MINUTEMAN  III  is  taking  longer  than  we  had  jplanned,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  pursue  a  more  efficient  overall  MINT7TEMAN  mod¬ 
ernization  schedule,  initial  deployment  of  the  MINUTEMAN  III  will 
slip  some  months  behind  the  schedule  envisioned  last  year.  The  phase 
out  of  MINUTEMAN  I  will  be  slowed  down  to  compensate  for  the 
slip  in  the  MINUTEMAN  III  program. 
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b.  TITAN  //.—Although  the  TITAN  II  will  decline  in  impor¬ 
tance  as  the  MINUTEMAN  III  and  the  POSEIDON  are  deployed, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  retain  the  present  force  of  54  missiles  on  launch¬ 
ers.  Its  heavy  payload  would  be  useful  against  large  soft  targets  which 
are  not  defended  by  ABMs.  On  the  basis  of  a  recent  review  of  the 
TITAN  II  follow-on  test  program,  we  now  believe  that  four  tests  per 
year,  instead  of  six,  will  be  enough  to  ensure  that  the  missiles  in  the 
force  are  operationally  reliable.  Thus,  with  the  procurement  of  a  small 
number  of  missiles  in  FY  1969-70,  we  can  maintain  the  present  force 
of  54  TITAN  missiles  on  launchers  throughout  the  program  period, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  decline  after  F  Y 1970  as  we  planned  last  year. 

o.  POLARIS-POSEIDON.- The  POLARIS-POSEIDON  pro¬ 
gram  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  one  I  presented  here  last  year. 
Thirty-one  of  the  41  POLARIS  submarines,  all  of  which  have  now 
become  operational,  will  be  refitted  with  the  POSEIDON  missile.  The 
other  ten  (five  598-Class  and  five  608-Class)  cannot  be  refitted  without 
replacing  the  center  section  of  their  hulls.  The  cost  would  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  new  submarine,  and  even  then  they  would  not  be  as 
good  as  the  other  31.  Accordingly,  these  submarines  will  continue  to 
carry  the  POLARIS  missile.  The  five  598-Class  ships,  which  originally 
carried  the  A-l,  have  already  been  refitted  with  the  A-3.  The  five  608- 
Class  ships,  which  now  carry  the  A-2,  will  be  refitted  with  the  A-3 
during  their  second  overhaul.  The  proposed  FY  1969  shipbuilding  and 
conversion  program  includes  funds  for  six  POSEIDON  conversions 
and  advance  procurement  for  nine  more. 

d.  New  Strategic  Missile  Systems. — Last  year  I  told  you  that  we 
are  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  new  strategic  missile  systems. 
This  study  was  completed  last  summer,  and  on  the  basis  of  its  findings 
we  have  included  $56  million  in  the  FY  1969  Budget  for  advanced 
1CBM  technology. 

2.  Strategic  Bomber  Forces 

The  manned  bomber  forces  which  we  propose  to  maintain  through 
FY  1973  are  the  same  as  those  I  presented  here  last  year  for  the 
FY  1968-72  period.10  The  B-52C-Fs  and  the  B-58s  will  be  phased  out 
as  planned  leaving  an  authorized  active  inventory  of  281  B-52G/Hs 
and  253  FB-1 11s.  (The  comparablo  UE  figures  are  255  and  210,  respec¬ 
tively.)  The  phase-in  of  FB-llls  will  slip  slightly,  so  the  phase-down 
of  B-52s  will  be  slowed  to  keep  the  same  total  force  as  previously 
planned. 

As  1  indicated  earlier,  the  principal  problem  in  this  area  of  the 
program  is  the  ability  of  the  manned  bomber  fortes  to  penetrate  a 
much  more  advanced  Soviet  air  defense  system  in  the  mid-1970s. 
Repeated  examination  of  this  problem  has  convinced  us  that  what  is 
important  here  is  not  a  new  aircraft  but  rather  new  weapons  and  pene¬ 
tration  devices.  Since  the  new  FB-llls  will  bo  entering  the  bomber 


"Aircraft  inventory  data  used  in  this  statement  reflect  the  Authorised  Active 
Inventory  (AAI),  i.e„  unit  equipment  (UK),  pipeline,  training  and  other  support 
aircraft  but  not  advance  attrition  aircraft.  I  Footnote  in  original.] 
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force  during  FY  1969-72,  and  the  B-52G/Hs  can  be  maintained  in  a 
suitable  operational  condition  well  into  the  1970s,  there  is  no  urgency 
for  a  decision  on  the  production  and  deployment  of  a  new  bomber. 
Much  more  important  at  this  time  is  the  development  of  the  new  sub¬ 
systems  which  old  or  new  aircraft  may  require  to  penetrate  the  Soviet 
air  defenses  in  the  1970s,  and  we  have  included  funds  in  the  FY  1969 
Budget  for  this  purpose. 

First,  we  plan  to  modify  a  number  of  B-52s  so  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  FB-llls,  can  carry  the  SEAM  missile.  Second,  we  will  continue 
work  on  a  wide  range  of  electromagnetic  warfare  devices,  drawing 
on  our  most  recent  experience  in  Southeast  Asia.  Third,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  advanced  development  work  on  the  engine  and  avionics  systems 
integration  for  possible  AMSA  application.  Last,  we  will  continue 
studies  of  more  advanced  bomber  peneration  aids. 

Those  subsystems  will  be  designed  so  that  they  could  be  used  both 
on  our  existing  heavy  bombers  (B-52s)  or  on  a  new  AMSA-type 
bomber,  as  well  as  on  the  FB-111  where  feasible. 

F.  Strategic  Defensive  Forces 

The  strategic  defensive  forces  proposed  for  the  FY  1969-73  period 
are  shown  in  a  classified  table  provided  to  the  Committee.  The  Civil 
Defense  program  for  F Y 1969  is  shown  separately  in  Table  2. 

1.  Bomber  Defense 

The  principal  elements  of  the  proposed  anti-bomber  defense  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1970s  were  discussed  earlier.  The  precise  phasing  and 
details  of  the  force  levels  beyond  FY  1969  are  still  subject  to  change. 

a.  Surveillance ,  Warning  and  Control. — As  I  noted  earlier  in  my 
analysis  of  the  anti-bomber  defense  problem  in  the  1970s,  much  of  the 
existing  U.S.  surveillance,  warning  and  control  network  can  be  phased 
out  when  the  new  AWACS  and  Over-the-Horizon  radar  become  avail¬ 
able.  At  that  time,  I  believe  we  could  phase  out  all  but  one  of  the 
SAGE  Combat  Centers,  all  the  SAGE  Direction  Centers,  about  half  of 
the  search  radars,  all  of  the  Gap  Filler  and  DEW  Line  radars,  and  all 
of  the  AEW/ALRI  aircraft,  while  retaining  the  NORAD  Combat 
Operations  Center,  the  manually  operated  Combat  Center  in  Alaska, 
ten  BUIC  III  Control  Centers,  some  of  the  search  radars  and  the 
SAM  Fire  Coordination  Centers  required  for  the  NIKE-HER- 
C TILES  batteries.  'Die  elements  eliminated  from  the  program  would 
he  replaced  by  AWACS  aircraft  and  new  Over-the-Horizon  (back- 
scatter)  radars.  (We  have  consulted  with  the  Canadian  Government, 
which  has  already  indicated  that  it  intends  to  continue  its  cooperation 
in  the  air  defense  of  the  continent.) 

b.  Manned  Interceptors. —  The  ultimate  U.S.  manned  interceptor 
force  will  consist  of  modified  F-106Xs  (supported  by  C-130s  which 
would  l>e  used  to  move  ground  crows  and  equipment  to  the  dispersal 
recyclo  bases),  plus  an  Air  National  Guard  F-102  squadron  in  Hawaii. 
This  squadron,  together  with  the  search  radars,  will  continue  to 
provide  a  local  air  defense  capability  for  that  remote  state.  We  plan 
to  start  the  phase-down  of  the  intercepts  forces  in  FY  15)69. 
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o.  Smface-to-Air  Missiles. — On  the  basis  of  our  present  plans,  all 
of  the  LOMARC  force  would  be  phased  out  when  the  full  F-106X 
force  becomes  operational.  Most  of  the  HERCULES  and  all  of  the 
HAWKS,  however,  will  be  retained. 

2.  Missile  and  Space  Defense 

The  decision  to  deploy  a  Chinese-oriented  ABM  defense  system  will 
undoubtedly  have  an  important  impact  on  other  strategic  defensive 
programs.  For  example,  we  already  know  that  the  Perimeter  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Radar  (PAR)  planned  for  the  SENTINEL  system  could  also  be 
made  to  handle  some  of  the  long-range  acquisition  and  tracking  func¬ 
tions  presently  performed  by  the  three  BMEWS  sites.  Conversely,  the 
Over-the-Horizon  (back-scatter)  radars  planned  for  the  anti-bomber 
defense  could  also  be  used  to  provide  limited  detection  and  tracking 
of  ballistic  missiles  launched  from  submarines.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
provide  a  backup  for  BMEWS,  we  have  already  deployed  several 
Over-the-Horizon  (forward-scatter)  radar  transmitters  and  receivers, 
and  we  have  had  under  active  development  for  a  number  of  years  a 
satellite-borne  missile  warning  system  which  now  appears  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  providing  earlier  warning  than  BMEWS.  (The  forward- 
scatter  OTH  and  the  satellite-borne  missile  warning  system  are  two  of 
the  measures  I  alluded  to  in  my  earlier  discussion  of  the  Soviet 
FOBS.)  Clearly,  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  systematically 
examine  all  of  these  warning  systems  in  relation  to  one  another,  with 
a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  redundancy  and  ensuring  that  the 
remaining  systems  are  truly  integrated  into  a  workable  whole.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  have  recently  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  establish  a 
Joint  Continental  Defense  System  Integration  Planning  Staff  to  study 
this  entire  problem  in  depth,  including  the  functioning  of  all  defensive 
systems  in  a  wartime  environment. 

a.  Missile  Warning. — Pending  the  completion  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  study,  we  are  not  proposing  any  changes  in  the  BMEWS  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  we  are  making  certain  changes  in  the  siting  of  the 
Over-the-Horizon  (forward-scatter)  radar  program.  These  radars 
have  demonstrated  a  very  high  order  of  capability.  Although  origin¬ 
ally  designed  to  detect  ICBM  launches  (including  FOBS),  these 
radars  have  demonstrated  a  good  capability  to  detect  smaller  ballistic 
missiles. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  developing  a  back-scatter  OTH  radar 
for  use  in  the  anti-bomber  defense.  In  this  system,  echo  signals  from 
the  target  are  returned  directly  to  the  transmitter,  thereby  eliminating 
the  need  for  separate  receiver  stations.  It  is  also  more  effective  than  the 
forward-scatter  system  in  locating  and  tracking  vehicles  moving 
through  and  below  the  ionosphere,  for  example,  aircraft  or  SLBMs. 
We  presently  plan  to  begin  installing  the  first  back-scatter  OTH  radar 
in  the  near  future.  While  the  chief  function  of  this  radar  will  be  re¬ 
search  and  development,  we  hope  that  it  will  also  provide  some  useful 
operational  data.  It  will  also  give  us  an  opportunity  to  test  the  back- 
scatter  system  in  the  ICBM  warning  role. 
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b.  Anii-BaUistic  Misfile  Defense  {SENTINEL). — As  previously 
mentioned,  the  SENTINEL  system  will  consist  of  PAR  and  MSB 
radars  and  SPARTAN  and  SPRINT  missiles. 

The  PAR  is  a  low  frequency  phased-array  radar  used  for  long- 
range  surveillance,  acquisition  and  tracking.  The  presently  planned 
characteristics  of  this  radar  place  its  design  well  within  the  “state-of- 
the  art”,  and  for  this  reason  the  first  PAR  can  be  installed  directly  at 
its  tactical  site  rather  than  at  a  field  test  site.  Its  performance  can  be 
simulated  by  an  ARPA  Altair  radar  already  at  Kwajalein,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  full  systems  tests. 

The  MSR  is  a  phased-array  used  to  control  the  SPRINT  and 
SPARTAN  interceptors.  It  can  perform  much  the  same  functions  as 
the  larger  MAR,  which  is  not  required  in  a  limited  deployment,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  MSR  was  tested  at  the  contractor’s  plant  before 
being  sent  to  Kwajalein,  where  it  is  currently  being  installed  for  the 
full  systems  tests.  The  MAR,  which  is  the  most  sophisticated  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  NIR'E-X  system,  will  remain  in  an  R&D  status.  A 
TACMAR  (a  smaller  version  of  the  MAR)  will  be  installed  at 
Kwajalein  for  final  design  and  testing. 

The  SPARTAN  missile,  as  presently  designed,  will  have  three 
stages  and  utilize  an  advanced  warhead,  and  should  be  able  to  inter¬ 
cept  objects  at  ranges  in  excess  of  several  hundred  miles  and  at  exo- 
atmospheric  altitudes.  However,  we  now  plan  to  make  some  further 
improvements  in  the  SPARTAN  to  enhance  its  capability  against  a 
FOBS.  The  SPARTAN  will  also  be  included  Li  the  full  systems  tests 
planned  at  Kwajalein. 

The  SPRINT  missile  is  designed  to  attack  incoming  warheads  after 
the  atmosphere  has  helped  to  separate  out  the  accompanying  decoys, 
chaff,  etc.  The  missile  is  capable  of  climbing  thousands  of  feet  in  a  few 
seconds  to  make  intercepts  between  6,000  and  100,000  feet  at  ranges 
between  15-25  miles.  It  uses  a  “pop-up”  launch  technique  in  which 
the  missile  is  ejected  from  its  tube  by  the  generation  of  gas  pressure 
on  the  piston  upon  which  it  rests.  Actual  ignition  does  not  take  place 
until  after  the  missile  has  left  the  tube.  This  technique  conserves 
propellant,  allows  the  missile  to  “get  away”  sooner  and  reduces  the 
missile  size.  Initial  flight  tests  are  currently  being  conducted  at  the 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  and  beginning  in  early  1969  the  missile 
will  be  tested  at  Kwajalein,  where  the  overall  systems  tests  against 
actual  ICBMs  fired  from  Vandenberg  Air  Base  will  be  conducted. 

Although,  as  stated  earlier,  ABM  systems  to  protect  population 
centers  against  large  sophisticated  attacks  do  not  appear  practical  we 
will  continue  to  explore  new  technical  approaches  to  this  objective. 
The  NIKE-X  development  program  will  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
addition,  we  will  continue  to  support  a  number  of  other  ABM  related 
programs,  particularly  ARP  Vs  Project  DEFENDER. 

In  total,  the  FY  1969  Budget  request  includes  about  $1,23*2  million 
for  ABM  defense:  $651  million  for  the  deployment  of  SENTINEL 
(in  addition  to  $229  million  in  FY  1968);  $313  million  for  SEN- 
TIN EI<  development :  $165  million  for  ABM  advanced  development 
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(NIKE-X) ;  and  $103  million  for  DEFENDER.  In  addition,  the 
AEC’s  F y  1969  budget  ii*  Judes  funds  for  ABM  warhead  development 
and  production. 

c.  Anti-Satellite  Defense. — As  described  in  previous  years,  we  have 
a  capability  to  intercept  and  destroy  hostile  satellites  within  certain 
ranges.  This  capability  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  program 
period. 

SPASUR  and  SPACETRACK  are  our  satellite  tracking  and  iden¬ 
tification  systems  in  the  NORAD  SPADAT  system.  The  SPASUR 
system  is  designed  to  give  a  warning  when  a  new  space  object  passes 
through  its  field,  and  the  SPACETRACK  system  detects,  tracks  and 
computes  the  orbits  of  objects  in  space.  Both  systems  are  tied  to  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command. 

One  of  the  projects  that  the  Joint  Continental  Defense  Systems 
Integration  Planning  Staff  will  undertake  is  the  development  o*  a 
master  plan  for  the  evolution  of  these  two  systems.  The  ever-growing 
population  of  space  objects  and  “junk”  that  must  be  identified  and 
tracked  means  that  we  will  have  to  make  major  improvements  in  these 
systems  in  the  near  future.  In  the  case  of  the  SPACETRACK  system, 
we  have  included  funds  in  the  FY 1969  Budget  for  the  modification  of 
the  data  processing  and  communications  equipment  at  existing  sites 
and  for  some  new  construction  at  these  sites.  Any  further  improve¬ 
ments  or  expansion  will  be  delayed  pending  a  full  study  of  the  require¬ 
ment  for  electro-optical  sites  in  addition  to  the  camera  and  radar  sites, 
the  links  with  the  SENTINEL  systems,  the  need  for  a  separate  data 
processing  center,  etc. 

O.  Civil  Defense 

The  Civil  Defense  program  proposed  for  FY  1969  contemplates  no 
important  change  in  basic  objectives  from  which  I  discussed  last  year. 
However,  we  have  held  the  FY  1969  program  to  the  lowest  possible 
sustaining  rate,  pending  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Civil  Defense  program  since  1961  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  nation-wide  shelter  system 
to  help  protect  our  population  from  radiological  fallout  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack.  Most  of  this  shelter  is  inherent  in  existing  build¬ 
ings  but  needs  to  be  identified,  marked  and  stocked  with  survival  sup¬ 
plies  before  it  can  be  considered  truly  useful.  By  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  we  expect  to  have  identified  about  170  million  spaces  with  a 
standard  protection  factor  of  40  or  more,  of  whicn  about  101  million 
will  have  been  marked  and  55  million  stocked  with  an  average  14  days 
of  supplies.  Total  shelter  capacity  should  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future  as  a  result  of  the  continuirg  survey  and  design  assistance  efforts 
Ixjing  conducted  as  part  of  the  Civil  Defense  program.  In  total,  we  can 
probably  expect  an  additional  55  million  spaces  from  these  sources 
over  the  next  five  years. 

A  financial  summary  of  the  Civil  Defense  program,  for  which  $77 J 
million  is  requested  for  F  Y 1969,  is  provided  on  Table  2. 

•  •••••• 
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Twenty-power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonproliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  1,  1968 1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  2346  A  (XXII)  of  19  December  1967, 1 
2168  A  (XXI)  of  17  November  1966,*  2149  (XXI)  of  4  Novem'  ar 
1966, 4  2028  (XX)  of  19  November  1965 5  and  1666  (XVI)  of  4  Decem¬ 
ber  1961.® 

Convinced  of  the  urgency  and  great  importance  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 

*  Earning  considered  the  report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  dated  14  March  1968, T  and  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
historic  work  of  the  ENDC  on  this  subject, 

Convinced  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty,*  the  draft  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  ENDC’s  report,  will  be  an  effective  measure  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Convinced  further  that  an  agreement  to  prevent  the  further  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons  must  be  followed  by  effective  steps  on 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  on  nuclear  disarmament  and 
that  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will  contribute  to  this  aim, 

1.  Endorses  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  text  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  present  resolution ;  * 

2.  Requests  the  depositary  Governments  to  open  the  treaty  for  sig¬ 
nature  and  ratification  at  the  earliest  possible  date ; 

3.  Expresses  its  hope  for  the  widest  possible  adherence  to  the  treaty ; 

4.  Requests  the  ENDC  urgently  to  pursue  negotiations  on  effective 
measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  m'^rnational  control; 

6.  Requests  the  ENDC  to  report  on  the  progress  of  its  work  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-third  session. 


:  A/C.1/L.421,  May  1,  1968.  The  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Austria,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Canada,  Csechoalovakla,  Denmark,  Finland,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Irelaud,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  the  Netherlands  Norway,  Boland  Syria,  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  U.K.,  and  the  U.8.  A  second  Tendon,  submitted  May  8,  differed  from  the 
original  in  placing  a  specific  citation  to  the  Mar.  11  draft  treaty  after  a  pre¬ 
ambular  paragraph  rather  than  after  the  operative  provision  endorsing  the 
treaty.  Hie  second  version  was  also  cosponsored  by  Afghanistan,  the  Byelorussian 
S.8.R.,  Lebanon,  Mauritius,  Somalia,  Sudan,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.B.,  the  U.A.R., 
and  Yemen.  A  revised  version,  tabled  May  28,  had  the  following  additional  co- 
sponsors:  Barbados,  Belgium.  Bolivia,  Colombia.  Costa  Rick,  Dominican 
RepubUc,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Liberia,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Nigeria,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Somalia.  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  The  revleed 
version  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Juue  12  {post,  pp.  431-448) . 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19C 7,  pp.  732-783. 

•lUi.,  IMS,  pp.  748-749. 

*  Ibid.,  pa  686-687. 

•/bid.,  IMS,  pp.  582-534 

•Ibid.,  mi,  p.891 

'  Ants,  pp.  182-168. 

*  -4nle,  pp.  162-166. 

•nut. 
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Report  by  Congressional  Conference  Committee  on 
Amendment  to  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
May  2,  1968 1 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Dill  (H.R.  14940) 
to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,9  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  If ■  uses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
tiie  Senate  numbered  1  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike 
out  “$l7,000,00(r  and  insert  $18#00fl00;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayni  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Maiujard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghtjysen, 

Mont  wers  on  the  Part  of  the  Borne. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

Mm*  Mansfield, 

Wayne  Morse, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Bourse  B.  Hickenlooper, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  tho  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14940)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  tho  author ization  for  appropria¬ 
tions,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report : 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill  in  two  respects :  ( 1 )  The  House 
authorization  of  $20  million  for  the  2  fiscal  years  1909  through  1970 
was  reduced  to  $17  million  for  the  same  period  and  (2)  a  limitation  of 


'  H.  Rept,  1347, 00th  Con*..  2d  aww. 

*  Documcnta  on  Dinarmameni.  1961,  pp.  482-495;  ibid.,  IMS,  pp.  622-823; 
196o,  p  200. 
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$7  million  (not  including  funds  for  field  testing)  *  as  imposed  on  the 
amount  of  such  funds  which  could  be  spent  for  research  conducted 
outside  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Funds  Authorized 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  a  figure  of  $18,- 
500,000  for  the  2-year  period,  a  reduction  of  $1,500,000  below  the 
House  figure  and  an  increase  of  $1,500,000  above  the  Senate  figure. 

Limitation  on  Research 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  limitation  of 
$7  million  on  the  funds  which  may  be  spent  for  external  research 
(research  conducted  outside  the  Agency  whether  by  other  Government 
agencies  or  by  public  or  private  institutions  or  by  persons)  provided 
this  limitation  does  not  apply  to  field  test  activities. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  concurred  in  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senate  that  the  research  program  being  financed  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  included  projects  which  could 
be  curtailed  or  eliminated  without  detriment  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Agency’s  operations. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghoysen, 

Manager*  on  tin r  Part  of  the  JJotue. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  the  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  Club  of  Washington,  May  2,  1968  1 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  receive  this  award  commemorating  a  man  of 
unusual  vision.  Although  he  was  a  useful  public  servant  in  many  other 
ways,  Brian  McMahon  made  his  most  enduring  contributions  as  a 
pioneer  statesman  of  the  atomic  age.  When  the  awesome  force  ot  the 
atom  brought  the  Second  World  War  to  an  end  in  1245  he  was  a  41- 
year-old  lawyer  serving  his  first  term  as  a  Senator  from  Connecticut 
lie  had  little  scientific  knowledge.  But  be  immediately  grasped  the 
momentous  implications  of  the  atomic  age  and  was  the  first  Senator  to 
outline  policies  and  propose  legislation  to  deal  with  them. 

The  central  problem,  as  he  saw  clearly,  was  how  to  assure  that  this 
revolutionary  new  source  of  energy  would  be  ti3ed  for  the  iwttennvnt 
of  man  rather  than  for  his  destruction.  He  introduced  the  bill  which 
under  his  persistent  guidance  developed  into  the  basic  tnw  which  bore 
his  name:  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  or  1246,  which  established  our  nu¬ 
clear  programs  under  civilian  control.* 


‘  Deportment  of  State  Buttfttn,  May  20.  1968,  pp.  632-034. 
’SO  Rtat.  7W. 
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At  the  same  time,  Senator  McMahon  proposed  that  we  make  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  all  that  we 
knew  about  atomic  energy  on  condition  that  other  nations  likewise 
make  available  all  they  knew  about  weapons  of  war.  And  he  proposed 
that  the  Security  Council  should  have  the  power  to  inspect  all  plants 
and  laboratories  and  operations  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

For  he  was  among  those  who  realized,  first,  that  our  atomic  monop¬ 
oly  would  not  last  long,  and  secondly,  that  any  attempt  to  use  our 
momentary  superiority  °‘as  a  club”  would,  as  he  put  it,  ‘develop  those 
very  prejudices  and  passions  and  hates  which  would  burst  into  flame 
as  soon  as  the  war-making  power  became  equalized  by  other  nations’ 
application  of  the  secret.” 

Therefore  he  urged  that  we  follow  a  third  course :  of  leading  the 
way  in  “turning  atomic  energy  to  the  production  of  higher  living 
standards  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  .  .  .” 

These  sound  perceptions,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  articulate, 
underlay  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  proposals 3  and,  in  turn,  the  Baruch 
plan:4  the  comprehensive  plan  to  share  atomic  knowledge  and,  by 
international  control  of  all  atomic  enterprises  throughout  the  world, 
to  assure  that  this  knowledge  would  be  used  only  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.  The  submission  of  this  proposal  to  the  United  Nations  was  a 
monumental  act  of  farseting  statesmanship.  After  extensive  study  and 
debate  and  some  modification,  that  plan  won  the  approval  of  all  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  except  the  Soviet  oloc.5  Failure  to 
adopt  the  Baruch  plan  was  an  appalling  tragedy.  Had  it  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  there  would  have  been  no  atomic  arms  race — and  mankind  to¬ 
day  would  not  have  to  worry  about  the  possibility  of  a  holocaust  which 
in  a  few  hours  could  wipe  out  much  of  the  civilized  world  and  perhaps 
endanger  the  human  species  itself. 

Steps  Toward  Control  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Under  four  successive  Presidents  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  control  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  weapons  purposes  while 
promoting  its  use  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower  proposed  the  formation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  with  the  dual  task  of  promoting 
peaceful  nuclear  programs  and  providing  safeguards  against  these 
programs  being  used  as  steppingkones  to  nuclear-weapons  systems.® 
This  Agency  came  into  being  in  1957.  It  now  has  98  members.  Although 
initially  skeptical,  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  IAEA  and  its  safeguards  system. 

The  United  States  has  bilateral  arrangements  with  30  countries  for 
cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Initially  the  safeguards 
for  those  were  also  bilateral,  but  this  function  is  gradually  being 
transferred  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Indeed,  for 
several  years  the  IAEA  has  been  safeguarding  several  nuclear  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  And  last  December  President  Johnson 


'A  Report  on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  Mar.  16.  19j6  (Pc- 
pn runout  of  State  pub.  2498,  1946). 

4  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19i5-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  C-16. 
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offered  to  place  IAEA  safeguards  on  nearly  200  of  our  nuclear  f :*  Ci¬ 
ties  when  such  safeguards  come  into  effect  under  the  nonproliferation 
treaty.7  Only  nuclear  activities  directly  connected  with  our  national 
security  would  be  excluded.  The  United  Kingdom  has  made  a  similar 
offer.® 

A  first  step  toward  controls  on  nuclear  weapons  was  taken  in  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty,  which  prohibits  all  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  under  water,  and  in  outer  space.  More  than  100  countries  have 
adhered  to  this  treaty.9 

We  also  negotiated  two  treaties  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  into  new  environments:  Antarctica 10  and  space.  The  Space 
Treaty,  which  was  concluded  last  year,  is  especially  important 
because  it  prohibits  a  potential  arms  race  in  space,  with  all  the  added 
tension  and  fear  that  could  cause.11 

In  addition,  through  the  commendable  initiative  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  a.  treaty  has  been  negotiated  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in  that  part  of  the  world.12 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty 

The  next  step,  we  hope,  will  be  the  nonproliferation  treaty.  Early 
this  year,  after  long  and  arduous  efforts,  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Cochairmen  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  at 
Geneva  submitted  a  complete  draft  treaty  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.13  This  draft  was  forwarded  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  which  is  now 
discussing  it  in  New  York  at  a  special  session.14  This  treaty  would 
not  only  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  but  would  also  extend 
international  safeguards  for  peaceful  atomic  facilities  to  many  addi¬ 
tional  countries. 

We  regard  the  nonproliferation  treaty  as  extremely  important,  for 
several  related  reasons: 

— Already  five  nations  are  producing  nuclear  weapons.  Many  more 
have,  or  could  quickly  acquire,  the  technical  capabilities  for  making 
them. 

— Nuclear  proliferation  could  add  a  dangerous  dimension  to  exist¬ 
ing  disputes  between  nations.  The  decision  of  one  country  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  could  stimulate  an  adversary  to  “go  nuclear”  or  to 
take  hostile  action  to  destroy  in  their  infancy  the  nuclear  facilities  of 
the  first  country. 

— Every  additional  nation  with  the  capacity  to  make  and  use 
nuclear  weapons  would  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
peace.  We  can  all  think  of  nations  which,  in  our  time,  have  had  leaders 
who  were  reckless,  if  not  mad.  And  we  can  think  of  others  which 
have  not  enjoyed  stable  governments. 


T  Ibid,,  1967,  pp.  618-615. 
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— Each  additional  nuclear  arsenal  would  increase  the  difficulty  of 
negotiating  international  agreements  to  control  nuclear  arms. 

— Each  additional  nuclear  arsenal  would  increase  the  chances  of 
accidents  or  of  unauthorized  use. 

— The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  would  aggravate  our  difficulties 
in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  parties  to  a  continuing  dispute. 
If  one  party  ‘‘went  nuclear”  we  might  nave  to  decide  whether  to  nelp 
the  other  party,  directly  or  through  security  assurances,  whether  to 
sever  economic  aid  to  the  country  acquiring  atomic  weapons,  or 
whether  to  stand  aside  even  though  the  result  might  be  a  war  which 
would  be  hard  to  contain. 

— Finally,  the  building  of  nuclear  arsenals  by  developing  countries 
would  divert  major  resources  needed  for  economic  growth. 

So  we  hope  most  earnestly  that  the  nonproliferation  treaty  will 
receive  widespread  support. 

What  next? 

We  attach  very  great  importance  to  achitving  an  understanding 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  the  strategic  m.’ssile  arms  race.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  has  proposed  meetings  with  the  Soviets  t  >  discuss  con¬ 
trol  of  both  offensive. vehicles  and  antiballistic  missiles.  While  express¬ 
ing  interest,  the  Soviets  to  date  have  not  indicat'  d  a  specific  time  for 
such  a  meeting.  But  we  have  not  given  up  hope. 

Among  other  next  steps  which  we  would  favor  are  these : 

— A  cutoft  on  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons. 
We  have  proposed  such  a  treaty  for  many  years  and  have  offered 
to  transfer  fissionable  material  from  weapons  now  in  existence  to 
peaceful  uses. 

— A  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban. 

We  must  continue  to  work  incessantly  and  resourcefully  toward  a 
supreme  essential :  the  control,  reduction,  and  eventual  elimination  of 
atomic  weapons. 

Progress  in  Peaceful  Applications 

Meanwhile,  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy  are  expanding 
at  accelerating  speeds.  In  the  United  States  alone  more  than  60  nu¬ 
clear  powerplants  representing  more  than  50  million  kilowatts  of 
electrical  energy  are  either  built,  under  construction,  or  on  order. 
At  present,  however,  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  number-one 
nation  in  production  of  electricity  by  nuclear  power. 

Sizable  nuclear  power  programs  are  underway  in  other  countries, 
including  Canada,  France,  dfermany,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Spain,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  half  the  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  United  States — and  much  of  the  electricity  elsewhere — 
will  be  generated  by  the  atom. 

One  of  the  most  important  future  applications  of  nuclear  energy 
on  a  world  scale  is  likely  to  be  in  desalting  water.  This  is  already 
economic  in  some  cases.  I  have  been  told  that,  when  more  advanced 
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nuclear  powerplants  come  into  operation,  it  may  be  possible  to  lower 
the  cost  of  desalted  water  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  economic 
for  irrigating  farmlands.  This  might  make  possible  the  production  of 
crops  on  coastal  desert  lands  where  temperatures  and  soil  conditions 
are  favorable  but  rainfall  is  inadequate. 

The  importance  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices  in  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  hitherto  untapped  earth  resources  is  still  undetermined. 
Howe  ^e",  the  potential  is  great.  Moreover,  the  vast  explosive  power 
of  these  devices  may  give  man  an  earthmoving  capability  that  will 
malm  possible  projects  beyonu  the  scope  of  conventional  technology. 

The  scientists  tell  us  tnat  nuclear  power  will  play  an  important 
role  in  space:  in  operating  the  equipment  in  space  capsules  and  per- 
1  ips  someday  in  propelling  rockets. 

The  scientists  see  an  indispensable  role  for  nuclear  energy  in 
weather  forecasting  and  worldwide  communications.  They  tell  us  o* 
synchronous  earth  satellites,  powered  by  small  nuclear  reactors,  bo 
coming  part  of  a  worldwide  television  system  that  would  send  signals 
directly  into  homes  throughout  the  globe.  They  foresee  thousands  of 
nuclear-powered  sensing  devices  located  on  land  and  sea,  together  with 
nuclear-powered  weather  satellites  in  space,  all  feeding  their  infor¬ 
mation  into  computerized  forecasting  centers  that  would  make  ac¬ 
curate  long-range  weather  predictions  for  any  place  on  the  globe — 
a  service  that  would  probably  save  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

They  tell  us  nuclear  energy  will  also  probably  be  an  invaluable 
source  of  power  for  transportation,  scientific  investigations,  and  many 
supporting  activities  in  exploring  and  developing  the  vast  resources 
of  the  oceans. 

They  see  radiation  and  radioisotopes  continuing  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  alleviating  hunger  and  suffering.  Tracer  studies  using 
radioisotopes  and  mutations  induced  by  radiation  could  lead  to  the 
development  of  improved  strains  of  agricultural  plants.  Losses  of 
food  crops  will  be  avoided  by  using  radiation  to  eradicate  pests,  and 
many  types  of  fresh  foods  will  be  saved  from  spoilage  by  irradiation. 
In  medicine,  a  growing  variety  of  radioisotopes  are  being  used  to 
study,  diagnose,  and  treat  diseases  and  disorders. 

These  applications  of  nuclear  energy,  together  with  many  many  more 
than  I  have  the  time  or  the  expert  knowledge  to  discuss,  offer  an  al¬ 
most  unimaginable  potential  for  economic  progress  and  human 
well-being. 

The  potentialities  of  nuclear  energy  have  fired  the  hopes  of  people 
all  around  the  world.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  United  States 
is  trying  to  play  its  full  part  in  helping  to  turn  these  vaulting  hopes 
into  realities.  In  addition  to  agreements  for  cooperation  with  30  coun¬ 
tries  and  two  international  organizations,  we  have : 

—received  more  than  4,500  scientists  and  engineers  in  our  labora¬ 
tories  for  visits  and  assignments; 

—established  and  maintain  78  complete  nuclear  libraries  in  GO 
countries: 

—committed  ourselves  to  the  transfer  abroad  of  about  half  a  million 
kilograms  of  U-23f>  contained  in  enriched  uranium. 
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But  to  gain  the  full  measure  of  the  benefits  of  the  atom,  the  world 
must  malm  certain  that  it  will  be  used  only  for  peaceful  purooses. 
So,  I  accept  your  award  with  the  fervent  hope  that  the  work  begun 
by  Brien  McMahon  at  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age  will  some 
day  liberate  the  human  race  from  the  dread  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 


Statement  by  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister  (de  MagalhSes 
Pinto)  to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly: 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  3,  1968 1 

Brazil  has  unequivocally  taken  its  place  among  those  countries 
which  have  consistently  committed  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the 
banning  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  called  for  by  several  General  Assem¬ 
bly  resolutions,  dating  back  to  the  so-called  Irish  resolution  of  I960.* 
This  has  been  a  steadfast  position  of  our  foreign  policy,  whether  at 
this  Assembly,  at  the  Geneva  meetings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Dis¬ 
armament  Committee  or  at  the  councils  on  the  regional  level.  By 
signing  and  ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Mexico,*  Brazil,  moreover,  gave 
witness  to  its  determination  to  fight  for  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Latin  America. 

The  Brazilian  delegation  feels  prompted  to  set  forth  its  views  on 
the  important  question  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  light  of  the  report  submitted  on  14  March  by  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament  Committee  and  of  the  Soviet-American  draft  treaty, 
appended  to  that  report  as  annex  A.4 

Seldom  has  the  United  Nations  been  called  upon  to  express  its  views 
on  a  topic  with  such  a  direct  bearing  on  peace  and  security,  mutual 
understanding  and  the  progress  and  development  of  all  peoples.  From 
our  deliberations  here  there  may  very  well  emerge  consequences  and 
results  likely  to  mould  the  future  of  international  relations. 

Hence  Brazil  deems  it  necessary,  and  even  imperative,  that  the 
widest  debate  should  be  held  on  this  issue,  so  that  all  Governments 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  both  their  hopes  and 
their  apprehensions.  We  know  that  the  matter  is  an  urgent  one,  re¬ 
quiring  prompt  action,  but  likewise  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
less  than  mature  solutions  and  less  than  equitable  measures  may  well 
aggravate  the  very  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  we  are  seeking 
to  forestall.  The  question  is  too  important  for  us  to  make  it  contingent 
upon  circumstances  of  a  procedural  nature,  either  of  time  or  of  place. 
The  future  of  our  peoples  and  of  all  nationalities  is  the  very  essence 
of  our  debate  and  thus  we  must  carefully  weigh  the  measures  as  well 
as  the  recommendations  to  be  adopted.  The  non-nuclear  world  is 
squarely  confronted  with  a  dilemma  and  a  choice. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  considers  the  debates  carried  out  at  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  to  have  been  both  useful 
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and  rewarding.  Not  only  have  they  allowed  for  progress  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  problems  and  questions  entirely  without  precedent  for  world 
public  opinion,  but  they  revealed  in  addition  an  increasing  degree 
of  awareness  as  regards  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  one  of 
the  main  resources  to  be  applied  to  the  process  of  economio  develop¬ 
ment.  Thanks  to  the  work  clone  by  the  Disarmament  Committee,  the 
General  Assembly  has  today  at  its  disposal  more  positive  and  compre¬ 
hensive  data  for  a  new  evaluation  of  the  subject. 

Despite  the  undeniable  progress  that  has  been  secured,  Brazil  re¬ 
grets  that  the  formal  necessity  of  the  presentation  of  the  report  prior 
to  15  March  1968,  as  requested  in  resolution  2846  A  of  19  December 
1967,®  did  not  permit  a  detailed  consideration  of  all  the  important 
proposals,  amendments  and  suggestions  advanced  by  the  majority  of 
the  countries  sitting  in  the  Committee  at  Geneva. 

The  draft  contained  in  Annex  A  was  submitted  to  the  Disarmament 
Committee  by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  11  March,  three  d  .ys  prior  to  the  closing  of  the 
Committee  session.  The  Committee  as  p  whole  was  thus  unable  to 
pass  judgement  of  any  kind  on  the  draft.  Although  it  has  incorporated 
four  of  the  twenty-seven  amendments  submitted  to  the  Disarmament 
Committee,  the  text  of  Annex  A  basically  represents  a  bilateral  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  super  Powers  as  to  the  maximum  of  recipro¬ 
cal  concessions  which  could  be  made  in  order  to  meet  some  of  the  claims 
and  suggestions  of  the  non-nuclear  nations. 

The  task  now  falling  upon  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
is  one  of  enlarging  this  maximum  area  of  agreement  to  such  a  point 
that  it  will  no  longer  fall  short  of  the  minimum  requirements  of 
resolution  2020  (XX),  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations.8 

The  negotiations  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  should  be  directed 
towards  a  true  and  lasting  understanding  between  the  nuclear  weapon 
Powers  on  the  one  side  ana  the  non-  nuclear  nations  on  the  other,  so  that 
we  can  actually  proceed  towards  an  acceptable  balance  of  reciprocal 
rights  and  obligations.  Only  this  understanding  will  characterize  ne¬ 
gotiations.  The  non-nuclear  Powers  are  called  upon,  in  the  interests  of 
international  peace  and  security,  to  accept  the  limitation  of  some  of  the 
rights  inherent  in  their  sovereignty.  The  least  that  can  be  expected  in 
the  negotiations  involving  this  multilateral  act  is  therefore,  that  these 
countries  be  given  the  opportunity  to  plead  for  measures  which  would 
preclude  the  possibility  that  a  desirable  renunciation  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  possession  or  nuclear  weapons  imply  an  undesirable  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  beckoning  promises  of  advanced  technology,  progress 
and  development. 

In  the  course  of  the  Disarmament  Committee  meetings  in  Geneva,  the 
delegation  of  Brazil  endeavoured  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Soviet 
American  draft  does  not  satisfactorily  observe  the  principles  enunci¬ 
ated  in  resolution  2028  (XX).  By  way  of  example,  the  proposed  draft 
does  not  establish  an  acceptable  balance  in  the  mutual  obligations  of 
the  five  nuclear  Powers  and  of  the  non-nuclear  nations,  and  it  fails 
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to  include  any  real  and  tangible  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  five 
nuclear  Powers  to  proceed  with  either  total  or  partial  nuclear  disarm¬ 
ament. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  fails  to  recognize  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
countries,  such  as  the  Latin  Americans,  which  have  already  concluded 
a  regional  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons,  reaffirming  the  inalienable 
right  of  all  its  participants  to  make  unrestricted  use  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  most  particularly  for  economic  and  social 
progress.  In  Article  18,  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  specifically  permits 
the  signatories  to  carry  out  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
under  international  inspection,  either  with  their  own  resources  or  in 
co-operation  with  third  parties.7 

Tne  enforcement  and  observance  of  the  draft  treaty  under  its  present 
form  would  have  the  result  of  widening  considerably  the  scope  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which  entrusted  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  with  special  powers  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  This  was  done  with  sole  and  exclusive  reference  to  the  problem  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  international  security.  New  prerogatives 
are  now  conferred,  m  a  field  which  extends  into  economics,  science  and 
technology,  upon  the  five  Powers  which  carried  out  nuclear  explosions 
prior  to  1  January  1967,  namely,  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  Restrictions  which  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  envisaged  only  in  matters  of  international 
security  would  now  encompass  the  field  of  scientific  research. 

The  world  is  thus  called  upon  to  repose  unlimited  confidence  in 
those  five  Powers,  regardless  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  an  absolute 
mutual  trust  does  not  as  yet  prevail  among  those  five  self-same  Powers. 
It  should  be  noted  moreover  that  one  of  these  five  nuclear  Powers  so 
proclaimed  and  identified  by  the  draft  treaty  under  consideration  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  is  not  bound  therefore  by  the 
duties  and  obligations  assumed  under  the  Charter  which,  parentheti¬ 
cally,  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  preamble  or  in  the  operative  part 
of  the  draft.  This  confidence  would  have  to  be  reposed  in  them  for  an 
initial  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  must  not  forego  its 
grave  responsibilities  towards  this  problem  and  must  endeavour  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  basic  principles  set  forth  in  resolution  2028 
(XX).  The  General  Assembly  will  have  to  seek  to  avoid  the  practical 
consequences  of  what  might  amount  io  an  oligopoly  of  science  and 
technology. 

In  the  held  of  atomic  co-operation,  the  non-nuclear  States  would  be 
subjected  to  the  obligatory  control  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  while  the  nuclear  Powers  would  be  exempted  from  this  obli- 
gation  and  enjoy  a  quite  different  and  privileged  status. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  security  assurances  proposed  by  the 
three  nuclear  weapon  Powers  does  not  represent  a  valid  and  balanced 
counterpart  to  what  the  non-nuclear  countries  are  entitled  to  expect 
when  they  renounce  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  formal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  nuclear  weapon  States  not  to  employ  their 
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nuclear  weapons  against  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  and  not  to 
threaten  them  with  tne  use  of  such  weapons  would  be  the  indispensable 
follow-up  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  non-nuclear  nations.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  similar  commitment  has  already  been  un¬ 
dertaken,  in  so  far  as  the  Latin-American  countries  are  concerned,  by 
two  of  the  nuclear  Powers  when  they  signed  the  second  additional 
protocol  to  the  Treaty  of  Mexico  which  states  under  article  8  that 


...  the  Governments  represented  by  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  also 
undertake  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Contracting 
Parties  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.* 

I  believe  that  the  very  least  we  can  expect  from  the  world- wide 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  is  that  it  should  recognize  the  rights  and 
commitments  already  accepted  as  a  part  of  their  positive  international 
law  by  the  Latin-American  countries  in  their  regional  pact.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  system  of  security  assurances  as  envisaged  in  the  draft 
resolution  to  be  tabled  before  the  Security  Council  does  not  create  any 
commitment  or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear  Powers  which 
are  not  already  contained  in  the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  delegation  of  Brazil  would  appreciate 
hearing  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  States  which  did  not  participate 
in  the  Geneva  proceedings.  In  a  statement,  on  8  February  1968,  before 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  Brazil  emphasized  the 
over-nding  need  for  consulting  all  the  Governments  since  all  of  them 
will  be  expected  to  assume  rights  and  obligations  and  to  accept  a  strict 
system  of  controls  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.9 

During  the  last  round  of  meetings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee  at  Geneva  the  Brazilian  delegation  drew  attention  to 
several  points  of  the  draft  which  call  for  some  observations. 

We  should  now  like  to  raise  a  new  point.  The  dra**;  treaty,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  characterizes  as  a  nuclear  weapon  Power  a 
country  which  has  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  device  before  1  Jan¬ 
uary  1967.  Let  us  suppose  that  at  any  given  moment  a  new  State  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  carrying  out  this  type  of  explosion.  What  would  happen  then  ? 
In  becoming  a  party  to  the  treaty,  would  this  new  nuclear  State  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  non-nuclear  weapon  State,  exempted  from  any  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  assumed  by  the  nuclear  weapon  Powers?  And, 
to he  more  specific,  could  this  State  transmit  to  other  States  data  and 
elements  of  nuclear  technology  for  belligerent  purposes?  In  this  con¬ 
nexion,  from  the  reading  of  part  II  of  article  I,  we  conclude  that,  al¬ 
though  the  nuclear  weapon  States  are  prohibited  from  assisting,  en¬ 
couraging  or  inducing  any  non-nuclear  weapon  State  to  manufacture 
or  in  any  other  way  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosive  devices,  or  control  over  such  explosive  arms  and  devices,  at  the 
same  time  they  are  left  surprisingly  tree  to  “assist”,  “encourage”  or 
“induce”  other  nuclear  weapon  States  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  Brazilian  delegation  would  like  to  reiterate  here  a  question  it 
raised  in  Geneva  in  general  terms  on  the  provision  of  article  X,  para¬ 
graph  2,  which  sots  an  initial  minimum  period  of  twenty-five  years 
for  the  duration  of  the  treaty.  Does  this  not  discourage  all  hoj>e  for 
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the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  “general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment,  under  effective  international  control”,  as  set  forth  in  resolution 
1722  (XVI)10?  How  can  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  adopted  norms  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  on  general  ana 
complete  disarmament,  endorse  a  provision  which  is  based  on  the  ad¬ 
mission,  or  at  least  on  the  assiunption.  that  the  arsenals  of  nuclear 
weapons  can  still  grow  and  proliferate  ior  an  initial  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  and  that  vertical  proliferation  can  be  allowed  to  proceed 
unchecked? 

These  few  examples  indicate  that  the  text,  in  its  present  form,  falls 
short  of  meeting  the  interests  and  rights  of  non-nuclear  weapon  coun¬ 
tries  and  contains  serious  deficiencies.  It  h  incumbent  upon  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  or  in  other  stages  of  discus¬ 
sion  to  seek,  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  nuclear  Powers,  a  valid 
alternative  which  will  enable  us  to  evade  the  painful  dilemma  which 
confronts  the  non-nuclear  countries:  either  to  accept  the  status  of 
permanent  technological  dependency  or  to  accept  the  risk  of  being 
deprived  of  scientific  and  technological  co-operation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  research. 

This  task  calls  for  patience,  imagination,  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion.  Above  all,  it  requires  frankness  and  objectivity,  moderation  and 
prudence,  since  the  subject,  given  its  importance  and  magnitude,  tran¬ 
scends  by  far  the  domain  of  political  propaganda  ana  peremptory 
statements.  The  non-nuclear  countries  are  here  to  defend  rights  which 
are  assured  them  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  oy  princi¬ 
ples  universally  recognized  by  international  law.  We  realize  that  a 
perfect  and  absolute  balance  is  not  easily  attainable  in  negotiations 
between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  countries.  The  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  with  its  realism  and  political  experience,  does  not 
require,  in  this  particular,  more  than  an  acceptable  balance.  Concern 
with  our  progress  and  our  future  does  not  permit  us  to  renounce  this 
minimum  objective. 

Brazil  reaffirms  its  support  for  the  idea  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
which,  fair  and  equitable,  will  effectively  avert  the  risk  of  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  nuclear  weapons  while,  at  the  same  time,  encouraging 
the  widest  possible  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  all  its  forms  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  of  all  peoples.  The  treaty  which  bans 
nuclear  weapons  in  Latin  America  is  responsive  to  this  two-fold 
objective. 

We  shall  now  have  occasion  to  hear  the  comments  and  suggestions 
of  over  a  hundred  countries  which  have  not  ns  yet  voiced  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  draft.  If  its  co-authors 
intend  the  treaty  to  bo  in  force  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  we 
should  not  start  out  upon  such  a  long  road  in  too  short  a  time.  In  this 
connexion,  we  believe  that  the  forthcoming  Conference  of  Non-Nu¬ 
clear  Weapon  States  which  the  General  Assembly  has  scheduled  to 
he  held  within  four  months  will  provide  a  natural  forum  for  clarify¬ 
ing  the  positions  of  the  non-nuclear  countries  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mitments  they  are  called  upon  to  undertake.  The  important  thing  is 
not  to  close  the  doors  to  negotiation  prematurely. 
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Brazil  firmly  expresses  the  hope  that  the  nuclear  countries,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  non-nuclear  countries,  on  the  other,  will  succeeed  in 
reconciling  their  positions  and  points  of  view.  This  understanding  is 
not  only  necessary  it  is  altogether  feasible,  provided  the  fundamental 
rights  of  nations  are  safeguarded.  We  should  thus  have  found  the 
wisdom  to  place  the  interests  of  peace  far  above  our  existing  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion. 


Statement  by  the  Irish  External  Affairs  Minister  (Aiken) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  6, 1968 1 

On  behalf  of  the  Irish  delegation— which  is  not  an  automatic  ad¬ 
mirer  of  great  Powers — I  wish  to  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  for  having  overcome  their 
differences  and  produced  this  draft  treaty  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.*  We  are  also  grateful  to  them  and  to  Great  Britain  for  giv¬ 
ing  assurances  to  defend  against  attack  or  threat  of  attack  by  a  nuclear 
Power  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  which  ratify  this  treaty.* 

I  feel  sure  the  draft  treaty  would  have  been  less  acceptable  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  work  of  the  fourteen  non-nuclear  members  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  who  wrestled  with  the 
problem  in  Geneva  for  over  six  years.  My  delegation  offers  to  them  our 
best  thanks  for  their  patience  and  endurance  in  representing  the  points 
of  view  of  the  near-nuclear  and  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  wisdom  displayed  by  the  two  super-Powers  in  drafting  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  assurances  constitutes  a  turning  point 
in  history.  The  11th  March  1968  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  date 
on  which  the  rival  super-Powers  first  formally  committed  themselves 
to  co-operate  in  a  joint  effort  to  repress  nuclear  aggression  against  a 
non-nuclear  State  party  to  the  treaty,  and  moreover  announced  their 
readiness  to  foster  the  peaceful  instincts  of  nil  States  party  to  the 
treaty  by  making  available  all  their  latest  scientific  and  technological 
information  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  clauses  in  the  draft  treaty  relating  to  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  peaceful  us*s  of  nuclear  energy  should  give  a  power¬ 
ful  impetus  to  progress  in  dealing  with  the  fundamental  problem  of 
this  marvellous  but  veiy  dangerous  nuclear  age.  That  problem,  as  I 
identified  it  in  our  intervention  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1958,  is 
“how  to  hold  our  destructive  powers  in  check,  how  to  avoid  destruction 
and  anarchy  while  we  evolve  and  perfect  the  art  of  living  in  peace,  of 
using  our  skill  and  resources  co-operatively  for  our  common  welfare”/ 
The  treaty  as  drafted  deserves  success  in  corralling  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  promise  of  American-British-Russian  nuclear  aid  for  peace- 


'  A/C.1/PV.  1661,  pp.  2-10. 
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ful  purposes  may  well  be  a  first  step  in  doing  for  the  world  what 
Marshall  aid  did  for  Europe. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  draft  treaty  is,  I  believe,  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  an  instrument  as  it  was  possible  to  negotiate  in  the  harsh  political 
climate  of  the  last  ten  years.  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  be  endorsed  and 
ratified  with  all  possible  speed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  States. 
By  getting  the  strong  support  to  which  it  is  entitled  the  treaty  will, 
with  God’s  help,  act  as  a  powerful  barrier  to  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  additional  Governments  which?  for  various  reasons,  feel 
they  must  keep  ahead  of  their  neighbours  in  weaponry  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  the  living  standards  of  their  peoples  or  to  the  evolution 
of  collective  security. 

As  I  see  it,  the  draft  treaty  and  the  assurances  demonstrate  accept¬ 
ance  of  principles  which  are  essential  for  world  peace  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Not  surprisingly,  however,  the  wording  of  some  of  the  clauses 
is  not  fully  satisfactory  to  all  Member  States ;  and  it  would  be  natural 
if  some  delegations  were  tempted  to  make  support  conditional  on  the 
inclusion  of  amendments.  But  I  would  strongly  urge  that  in  a  vital 
matter  such  as  this,  which  affects  fundamentally  the  peace  and  safety 
of  mankind,  all  of  us  should  eschew  any  such  temptation.  We  should 
not  forget  that  it  was  only  after  ten  long  years  of  laborious  discussions 
that,  this  agreed  treaty  was  produced  by  the  nuclear  Powers  at  Geneva. 
Let  us  therefore  heed  the  advice  given  us  in  this  debate  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
the  distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  Canada,  and  “put  progress  be¬ 
fore  perfection” 5  as  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  enabled 
the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  to  reach  agreement  last  March  may  not 
persist  if  the  treaty  is  not  speedily  ratified  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  States. 
And  mankind  may  never  again  get  as  good  an  opportunity  to  restrict 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Moreover,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  it 
stands,  without  any  alteration  or  amendment,  will  help  greatly  to 
create  a  favourable  climate  for  the  negotiation  of  many  other  desir¬ 
able — and  to  my  mind  necessary — agreements  which  can  of  course  be 
negotiated  later  and  incorporated  in  separate  instruments  or  in  proto¬ 
cols  to  the  present  treaty.  Indeed  the  forthcoming  Geneva  Conference 
of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  will  provide  a  suitable  forum  for  the 
consideration  of  matters  which  might  form  the  subject  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  agreements. 

In  the  dangerous  world  in  which  we  live  we  have  rarely  any  option 
hut  to  choose  between  risks.  Some  of  us  may  fear  that  under  the  treaty 
us  it  stands  the  economic  advantages  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
j>eaceful  purposes  may  be  unfairly  distributed.  This  fear  is,  I  hope  and 
Itelieve,  unfounded.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  wiser  to  take  the  risk  of  rati¬ 
fying  the  treaty  now  and  amending  it  later,  than  to  take  the  risk  of 
having  an  ever  increasing  volume  of  the  world’s  resources  and  skills 
diverted  from  social  and  economic  development  to  the  production  of 
nuclear  anus  and  their  ancillary  equipment. 

In  short,  this  draft  treaty  is,  I  ant  convinced,  a  practical  and  vital 
step  away  from  war  and  towards  that  i>eucefui  co-operative  world 
which  alf  reasonable  men  desire.  For  all  States  large  and  small  it  is, 
1  Udieve,  an  infinitely  more  effective  shield  against  a  nuclear  holocaust 
than  t!  »  m«»t  costly  armoury  of  offensive  and  defensive  equipment. 
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There  is  no  need  in  this  third  decade  of  ‘‘he  nuclear  age  to  argue  the 
case  for  a  vigorous  collective  effort  U  prevail  these  terrible  weapons 
becoming  the  conventional  equipment  c?  rational  armies,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  I  believe,  of  revolutionary  groups.  Tta  years  ago  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee  the  then  Permanent  Representative  of  Burma,  U  Thant,  put 
:c  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said : 

There  la  no  end  to  this  process  [of  dissemination]  until  almost  every  sovereign 
State  is  in  a  position  to  ’nfllct  incalculable  destruction.  If  all  sovereign  States 
were  governed  by  rulers  possessed  of  even  the  rudiments  of  sanity,  they  would 
be  restrained  from  committing  such  colossal  crimes  by  the  fear  that  their  citizens 
also  would  perish.  But  experience  has  shown  that  from  time  to  time  power  in  this 
or  that  country  falls  in*  j  the  hands  of  rulers  who  are  not  sane.* 

It  would  be  a  grave  oversight,  I  submit,  if  this  Committee  were  to 
ignore  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  of  us,  that  some  near- nuclear -weapon 
States  are  busily  developing  nuclear  weapons  technology  and  assem¬ 
bling  fissionable  material.  In  some  cases,  as  we  know,  there  is  growing 
pressure  on  the  Governments  of  these  States  to  embark  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  pressure  arises,  I  believe,  from  one  or 
more  of  three  main  reasons:  fear  of  defeat  in  a  military  conflict  ;  de¬ 
sire  for  prestige:  understandable,  and  indeed  laudable,  ambition  that 
their  scientists  should  be  entirely  familiar  with  the  nature  and  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  atom  and  its  use  in  research  and  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  among  many  of  the  non-nuclear  States  there  is  a 
growing  realization  that  today  to  embark  on  the  prod'  ction  of  nuclear 
weapons,  instead  of  adding  to  their  security,  would  in  fact  intensify 
the  risk,  and  might  indeed  precipitate  the  very  attack  they  fear.  Most 
of  them  realize  also,  I  believe,  that  today  all  but  a  few  nuclear  States 
can  best  seek  national  safety  by  helping  to  organize  and  support  a 
reliable  United  Nations  system  of  collective  security. 

The  case  for  such  a  system  was  cogently  argued  by  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Finland,  Ambassador  Jakobson,  in  his  brilliant  and 
constructive  speech  in  this  Committee  on  2  May.7  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  stressed  the  point  that,  the  ratification  of  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  and  the  assurances  given  by  three  of  the  nuclear 
Powers  carry  the  promise  that  the  collective  security  system  of  the 
Charter  can  lie  revitalized.  Lei  us  hope  that  the  remaining  two  nuclear 
Powers  will  soon  see  their  way  to  subscribe  to  the  treaty  and  the  as¬ 
surances.  By  doing  so  they  would  make  a  vital  contribution  to  stopping 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  promoting  world  peace  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  thereby  earning  the  profound  gratitude  of  this 
very  disturbed  world. 

But  the  sure  key  to  the  avoidance  of  “uncontrollable  anarchy”— as 
the  late  Dr.  Sydney  Smith,  Foreign  Minister  of  Canada,  put  it  in 
1958 8 — is  a  firm  determination  to  co-operate  in  developing  our  rich 
God*giveu  resources  of  intellect  and  inaterH  for  our  common  welfare. 

The  three  nuclear  Powers  that  have  co-sponsored  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  before  us*  have  wisely  and  generously  offered  freely  to  share 
with  the  non-nuclear  States  that  ratify  the  treaty  all  the  wealth  ofsci- 
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entitle  nuclear  skills  which  they  have  accumulated  at  astronomical 
cost.  It  would  ho  the  greatest  tragedy  in  history  if  the  non-nuclear 
States  did  not  now  meet  them  half  way  and  seek  true  prestige,  the 
respect  of  mankind,  by  our  contributions  to  the  art  of  living  in  peace. 

There  is  no  State  however  small,  or  however  lacking  in  economic 
development,  which  has  not  a  significant  contribution  to  make  in  re¬ 
ducing  international  tension.  Wo  can  all,  in  the  words  of  Ambassador 
Amadeo  of  Argentina  in  1958,  help  to  localize  the  fire  until  we  can  put 
it  out.10  It  was  indeed,  as  we  all  recall,  the  African  States  which  nrst 
sought,  and  secured  in  1961  formal  action  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
respect  the  denuclearization  of  Africa.’1  And  it  was  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  States  which  first,  concluded  a  solemn  comprehensive  treaty  to 
keep  nuclear  weapons  out  of  their  area.12  It  was  therefore  Africa  and 
Latin  America  which  translated  a  somowhat  utopian  idea  into  practi¬ 
cal  politics,  thereby  blazing  the  trail  for  this  treaty  to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  tor  the  assurances  we  have  been  given  by 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet.  Union  and  theUnited  States. 

Tt  was  fitting  that  the  good  example  should  have  been  given  by  tho 
enlightened  statesmen  of  Africa  iuia  Latin  America.  For  it  is  in  theso 
regions  that  the  economic  shoe  pinches  most  severely. 

The  excellent  report,  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  last  Octo¬ 
ber  is  a.  solemn  warning  not  only  of  the  danger  out  of  the  enormous 
cost,  of  “going  nuclear”.13  And  oho  cannot  estimate  tho  true  cost  of  the 
arms  race  on  earth  and  in  outer  space  by  calculating  it  simply  in  terms 
of  roubles  or  dollars  spent  by  tho  nuclear  Powers  on  research  and  mili¬ 
tary  equipment.  For  we  must,  take  into  account  also  that  every  cent  so 
spent  creates  further  tension  and  fear,  depresses  the  spirit  of  national 
and  international  generosity,  turns  the  minds  of  men  inwards  on  their 
day-to-day  grievances,  and  generates  social  disruption.  And  in  the 
end  the  arms  race  is  paid  for  in  full  with  compound  interest  by  tho 
underprivileged  at  homo  and  abroad. 

Lot  me  conclude  by  appealing  to  the  non-nuclear  States,  big,  me¬ 
dium  and  small,  to  approve  and  ratify  this  treaty  without  delay,  and 
(bus  prove  worthy  of  the  opportunity  of  rearing  their  families  in  peace 
and  contentment.  Let.  us  lock  the  door  on  “uncontrollable  anarchy” 
a  nd  open  the  way  to  a  bet  ter  world. 


Statement  by  the  Ethiopian  Repr  esentative  (Makonnen)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  6,  1968  1 

It.  is  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  concern  that  I  venture  today 
to  seize  this  opportunity  in  our  debate  to  express  the  views  of  my  Gov¬ 
ernment.  with  regard  to  the  draft,  treaty  on  the  non  proliferation  of 

'"Of.  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Thirteenth  Session,  957th  Meeting, 
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11  Documents  on  Disarmament,  t96t,  pp,  017-048. 
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nuclear  weapons  submitted  by  the  co-Chairmen  of  the  Eighteen-Na¬ 
tion  Disarmament  Committee.*  Let  me  hasten  to  add  from  the  very 
outset  that  Ethiopia  possesses  no  special  credentials  to  speak  on  this 
vital  matter.  My  country  is  certainly  not  on  the  threshold  of  becoming 
a  nuclear  Power.  Nor  is  it  in  a  position  in  the  foreseeable  future  to 
benefit  directly  and  aione  from  the  application  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  uses. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  register  our  voice  today  in  these  discussions  on 
the  draft  treaty,  it  is  because,  together  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  feel 
acutely  and  with  particular  anguish  the  incalculable  danger  to  which 
mankind  is  exposed  as  a  result  of  the  development,  proliferation,  con¬ 
tinuous  sophistication  and  accelerated  stockpiling  or  nuclear  weapons. 
For  my  country,  this  concern  has  also  an  added  poignancy.  As  a  victim 
of  the  unrestricted  use  of  gas  warfare  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World 
War  we  know  only  too  well  the  horrors  of  modern  means  of  warfare, 
and  wo  have  since  emerged  from  that  experience  stronger  in  our  con¬ 
viction  that  the  use  of  all  weapons  of  mass  and  indiscriminate  de¬ 
struction  should  be  for  ever  outlawed. 

It  is  therefore  understandable  that  we  should  have  actively  endeav¬ 
oured  to  make  a  modest  contribution  to  all  United  Nations  efforts 
towards  disarmament.  As  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  we  suggested  in  this  Committee  that  the  Assembly 
declare  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  be  against,  the  laws  of  humanity. 
At  the  fifteenth  session  we  submitted  formal  proposals  to  that  end,3 
and  our  efforts  were  well  rewarded  when  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  at  its  sixteenth  session  the  Declaration  on  the  Prohibition 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  end  thermo-nuclear  weapons.4 

Ever  since  the  adoption  of  that  historic  Declaration  we  have  spared 
no  effort  in  our  endeavour  to  raise  the  legal  and  moral  norms  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Declaration  to  the  level  of  legally  binding  norms  by  mak¬ 
ing  successive  proposals  for  the  convening  of  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  weapons. 

Our  efforts  in  Geneva  also  speak  for  themselves.  While  supporting 
the  necessity  for  the  urgent  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  working  to  that  end  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  Ethiopian  representatives  in  the  Geneva  discussions  have  been 
forthcoming  with  constructive  proposals  on  ways  and  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  non-proliferation  treaty  more  effective  and  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  international  community  both  politically  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  technological  and  economic  development. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  we 
have  likewise  endeavoured  to  make  tangible  contribution  to  tho  cause  * 
of  disarmament  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  at  present,  under 
way  to  elaborate  a  convention  for  the  denuclearization  of  Africa. 

Such  in  fact  has  been  tho  concern  aroused  by  the  spectre  of  nuclear 
destruction  that  it  is  stating  the  obvious  to  say  that  the  nations  of  the 
world,  whatever  their  other  differences,  uro  unanimous  in  their  desire 
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to  quarantine  and  eventually  destroy  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  On  this  the  evidence  is  over¬ 
whelming.  Statements  of  leaders  have  converged  on  the  necessity  to 
rid  the  world  once  and  for  all  of  the  horrors  of  the  most  destructive 
weapons  ever  made  by  man. 

Among  the  many  statements  and  declarations,  mention  must  be 
made  in  this  respect  cf  the  declarations  of  African  Heads  of  State  of 
21  July  1964®  and  of  the  Governments  of  the  non-aligned  nations  of 
10  October  1964,®  both  of  which  categorically  affirmed  the  imperative 
need  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  with  the  eventual  aim 
of  eliminating  them  altogether. 

Moreover,  on  every  opportune  occasion,  the  Secretary-General  has 
eloquently  and  persuasively  articulated  the  great  concern  and  pre¬ 
occupation  of  mankind  with  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war.  Nowhere 
has  tnis  concern  been  lately  more  forcefully  expressed  than  in  his  report 
on  the  “effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  se¬ 
curity  and  economic  implications  for  States  of  the  acquisition  and  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  these  weapons”.7  By  depicting  the  magnitude  of 
the  destruction  that  could  befall  mankind  in  the  event  of  atomic  Avar, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  resources  required  to  develop  a  nuclear  ar¬ 
moury,  the  Secretary-General  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to 
the  international  community.  On  both  scores  his  prognosis  is  stagger¬ 
ing  to  the  human  mind  to  comprehend. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  such  universal  concern  that  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  laboured  for  the  last 
few  years  and  that  we  have  now  started  our  work  in  this  Committee. 
With  respect  to  the  draft  ncn-proliferation  treaty  which  we  are  now 
considering,  we  have  the  desire  of  each  and  every  nation,  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  alike,  to  check  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  mutual 
desire  affords  us  a  point  of  common  departure  which  is  a  great  asset 
that  we  should  exploit  to  the  maximum. 

However,  through  years  of  uncontrolled  production  and  un¬ 
controlled  proliferation,  nuclear  weapons  have  gained  sufficient  time 
to  spread  their  tentacles  into  the  major  political  actualities  of  our 
troubled  world  so  that  good  intentions  ana  declarations  of  accord  are 
not  sufficient  by  themselves  to  stop  the  proliferation  and  to  bring  about 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  nuclear  weapon  from  the  world.  Nor 
could  it  be  said  that  any  type  of  treaty  language  would  in  itself  suf¬ 
fice  to  guarantee  a  complete  prohibition  of  proliferation  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a  world  in  which  diverso  political, 
ideological  and  economic  standards  orchestrate  apparent  discord  of 
interests. 

It  is  these  and  similar  formidable  political  realities  that  have  made 
negotiations  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty  a  long  and  arduous  task. 
Those  of  us  who  participated  in  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  can  testify 
to  the  amount  of  labour  and  delicate  balance  of  political  compromises 
t  hat  finally  made  possible  the  emergence  of  the  present  draft  text.  My 
delegation  has  haa  other  occasions  to  commond  the  efforts  of  the  par¬ 
ties  primarily  concerned  and  we  wish  to  reiterate  our  congratulations 
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to  the  two  Chairmen  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  in  this  regard.  As  I  repeat  these  same  words  of  commendation  and 
congratulations,  may  T  also  reaffirm  my  delegation’s  unwavering  de¬ 
termination  to  continue  to  co-operate  in  good  faith  in  order  to  expedite 
the  finalization  of  the  draft  in  such  a  manner  as  will  make  it  generally 
acceptable  to  the  membership  of  our  Organization. 

With  these  few  remarks,  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
most  important  issueb  involved  in  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty 
before  us.  It  seems  to  us  very  important  that  these  issues  be  discussed 
and  clarified  so  that  we  may  proceed  with  our  work  with  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  issues  and  responsibilities  involved. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  comes  to  mind  is  to  determine  what 
is  and  what  is  not  non-proliferation  within  the  context  of  the  present 
draft  treaty. 

Ideally,  as  some  delegations  have  persistently  and  consistently  main¬ 
tained  both  he;  a  at  the  General  Assembly  and  at  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
should  have  been  one  which  aims  at  stopping  all  forms  of  prolifera¬ 
tion  be  it  horizontal  in  the  sense  of  multiplication  of  nuclear  Powers 
or  vertical  in  the  sense  of  continued  production  and  accumulation  of 
nuclear  weaoons  in  the  arsenals  of  the  present  nuclear- weapon  Powers 
themselves.  This  is  an  ideal,  no  doubt,  we  all  hope  to  achieve.  For  the 
moment,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  prevailing  absence  of  political 
will  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  coupled 
with  the  difficulties  and  complications  that  would  ensue  from  any 
attempt  to  lump  together  other  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament, 
prevents  us  from  taking  the  bold  and  comprehensive  approach  to  non¬ 
proliferation  and  compel  us  to  consider  the  present  approach  as  a  par¬ 
tial  and  practical  course,  short  of  the  ideal  goal. 

The  present  draft  represents  an  arrangement  whereby  non-nuclear- 
weapon  nations  continue  to  refrain  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  in 
any  form  whatsoever.  As  such  it  could  in  a  sense  be  qualified  as  a  treaty 
of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  States  and  not  of  nuclear  weapons, 
since  at  least  for  the  time  being  it  implies  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  Hold  of  nuclear  armoury.  In  saying  this  I  am  only 
stating  the  obvious  and  do  not  intend  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
tho  present  draft  treaty,  whose  significance  is  unquestionable  even 
when  it  is  regarded  as  a  partial  and  practical  arrangement  intended  to 
remove  certain  political  roadblocks  to  realistic  ana  meaningful  step- 
by-step  progress  towards  the  ultimate  objective  of  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

With  that  v  nderstanding  of  non-proliferation  in  mind,  let  me  now 
proceed  to  deal  briefly  with  ; ome  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  draft 
treaty.  It  seems  to  me  the  host  way  to  go  about  tho  investigation  of 
this  important,  document  is  to  examine  it  in  relation  to,  or  rather  in 
approximation  with,  the  principles  set  out  in  resolution  2028  (XN) 
of  the  General  Assembly." 

Those  principles  have,  in  the  main,  guided  the  position  of  my  dele¬ 
gation  in  the  discussions  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament,  and  indeed  they  have  already  formed  tho  basis  for  the 
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joint  memorandum  of  1  August  1966  of  the  non-aligned  members  of 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament — a  memorandum  to 
which  my  country  has  fully  subscribed.® 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these  principles,  relating 
them  as  far  as  possible  to  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty. 

The  first  principle— -that  the  treaty  should  be  devoid  of  any  loop¬ 
holes  which  might  permit  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form— raised  such 
far-reaching  problems  of  political  consequence,  particularly  in  the 
present  military  alliance  structures,  that  negotiations  upon  it  were 
long,  difficult  and  frustrating,  oftentimes  casting  a  shadow  of  despair 
on  tne  prospect  of  ever  arriving  at  any  agreed  text  on  articles  (I) 
and  (II).  In  the  end,  the  presentation  of  identical  but  separate  draft 
treaty  texts  on  24  August  1967  by  the  United  Status  and  the  Soviet 
Union — texts  contained,  respectively,  in  documents  ENDC./192  and 
ENDC/193 10 — marked  an  achievement  of  great  political  significance 
to  the  whole  process  of  negotiations  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 
The  articles  leave  no  leeway,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  or  otherwise,  for  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  nuclear- weapon  technology  in  any  form  whatsoever.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  interpret  this  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  transfer  of 
nuclear-weapon  technology  by  a  non-nuclear-weapon  country  sig¬ 
natory  to  tne  treaty  to  any  other  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  or 
territories 

The  requirement  of  this  first  principle,  which  aims  at  making  the 
treaty  devoid  of  any  loop-holes,  has  also  raised  the  issue  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  the  production  and  development  or  which, 
as  everyone  is  aware,  are  equally  prohibited  by  the  first  two  articles 
of  the  treaty.  Although  it  may  appear  ironical  and  be  a  matter  of 
great  regret  and  concern  to  non-nuclear- weapon  countries,  particularly 
to  those  of  us  in  developing  nations  whose  priorities  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  necessitate  the  application  of  all  forms  of  technology,  in¬ 
cluding  nuclear  explosive  devices,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  the 
hard  core  of  present  scientific  reality  that  the  technology  of  this  peace¬ 
ful  device  is  inseparably  identified  with  that  of  the  weapon  itself.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  hard  choice  between  this  present  reality 
and  the  principle  which  we  ourselves  have  set  down  in  order  to  work 
out  a  treaty  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  time  may  well  come  when  peaceful  explosive  devices  can  be 
clearly  identified.  It  should  then  be  possible  to  review  the  situation 
so  that  maximum  benefit  is  derived  from  the  technological  break¬ 
through  that  this  would  represent.  But  until  such  time  as  science  and 
teclmology  may  succeed  in  differentiating  the  peaceful  from  the  de¬ 
structive,  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  provision  of  the 
draft  treaty  which  stipulates  that  the  benefits  of  peaceful  explosive 
devices  and  their  technological  by-products  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  present  nuclear-weapon  Powers  only  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  present  treaty.  These  provisions  are  found  in  the 
seventh  preambular  paragraph  and  in  article  V,  both  of  which  have 
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been  repeatedly  elaborated  upon  by  the  nuclear  Powers  in  an  attempt 
to  dispel  apprehensions  with  regard  to  this  important  question. 

In  this  respect  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  repeated  assurances 
given  by  the  representatives  of  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers;  and  we 
wish  to  refer  in  particular  to  the  recent  statement  in  this  Committee 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Goldberg, 
who  expressed  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms  the  determination  of 
his  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  to 
share  equitably  with  other  nations  parties  to  the  treaty,  particularly 
non-nuclear- weapon  countries,  all  the  technologies!  benefits  that  might 
be  derived  from  the  development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for 
peaceful  usee.11  In  this  connexion  we  express  the  fervent  hope  that 
nuclear  technology  will  be  made  available,  particularly  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  under  reasonable  conditions  that  are  within  their  means. 

When  it  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  principle,  which 
requires  that  the  treaty  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual 
responsibilities  and  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear  and  non¬ 
nuclear  Powers,  the  present  draft  has  obvious  shortcomings.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  draft  do  not  fully  meet 
the  requirement  of  this  principle.  Nor  should  it  be  expected  at  the 
present  moment,  given  the  prevailing  conditions,  that  the  draft  treaty 
could  contain  a  symmetrical  balance  of  obligations.  As  I  have  already 
attempted  to  show,  the  experiences  of  the  complications  involved  in 
the  nuclear  disarmament  negotiations  and  the  apparent  lack  of  bold 
political  decisions,  at  least  for  the  moment,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
attempts  to  solve  other  nuclear  disarmament  matters  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  draft  will  only  be  met  with  perhaps  long-drawn-out  discussions 
and  negotiations  resulting  in  an  inevitable  postponement,  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  present  issue  indefinitely.  Yet,  in  a  very  important 
sense,  this  draft  treaty  is  a  political  harbinger  for  a  series  of  accom¬ 
panying  nuclear  disarmament  measures  to  be  negotiated  and  settled 
immediately  following  the  treaty’s  coming  into  force.  The  choice  we 
have  to  make  in  this  respect  is  no  different  from  those  we  confront 
in  our  every-day  life,  in  making  decisions  between  what  is  ultimately 
desirable  and  what  is  practically  possible  nt  any  given  moment.  In 
such  circumstances  we  should  do  what  is  possible  while  continuing  to 
strive  for  a  fuller  realization  of  our  ultimate  goals. 

This  leads  me  to  the  third  principle,  which  requires  that  the  treaty 
should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament.  My  delega¬ 
tion  has  consistently  maintained  and  has  unequivocally  stated,  both 
here  at  the  General  Assembly  and  throughout  the  negotiations  in  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  its  view  that  the  draft 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  should  bo  a  step  for  furthor  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  measures  to  1k>  negotiated  in  good  faith  immediately  after  its 
settlement.  AVe  hold  this  to  be  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  present  treaty. 
That  is  why,  as  one  of  the  non-aligned  meml>ersof  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  my  delegation  fully  subscribed  to  that 
group’s  joint  memorandum  contained  in  document  KNDC/178,  which 
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stated,  inter  alia ,  that  the  treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament.1* 
This  is  one  view  which,  as  the  records  will  snow,  has  enjoyed  a  unani¬ 
mous  acceptance  in  the  entire  negotiation  process  of  the  draft  treaty. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  this  view  should  find  expression  in  both 
the  preamble  and  article  VI  of  the  draft,  which  link  the  present  treaty 
with  other  disarmament  issues.  With  regard  to  article  Vi,  my  delega¬ 
tion  has  already  stated  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  the  view,  which  we  still  maintain,  that  a  clearer  and  more 
concrete  enumeration  of  the  nuclear  disarmament  measures  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  upon  would  greatly  improve  the  text  of  that  article  and  would 
ensure  a  definitive  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear-weapon 
Powers  to  continue  negotiations  immediately  on  definite  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  measures.18  In  that  connexion  the  suggestions  presented  by 
the  delegation  of  Mexico,  to  be  found  in  document  ENDC/196^4  are 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration.  It  is  our  view  that  such  considera¬ 
tion  and  clarification  of  the  relevant  articles  would  fully  meet  our  com¬ 
mon  concern  in  that  respect. 

Another  of  the  principles  of  resolution  2028  (XX)  requires  that 
there  should  be  acceptable  and  workable  provisions  to  ensure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  treaty— and  here  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  important 
and  highly  sensitive  issues  of  article  III,  commonly  known  as  tne  safe¬ 
guard  article.  We  are  not  unaware  in  this  respect  of  the  long  and 
difficult  negotiations  and  calculated  compromises  that  have  eventually 
made  possible  the  agreed  text  as  we  find  it  in  the  draft  treaty.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Ethiopian  delegation  has  maintained  and  continues  to 
maintain  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  and  universal  safeguard  system 
based  on  mutualitv  of  obligations  and  sacrifices.  Although  the  volun¬ 
tary  decisions  and  declarations  by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  that  they  will  submit  tlieir  peaceful  nuclear  establishments 
to  an  IAEA  safeguard  system  outside  the  framework  of  the  present 
draft  treaty  is  a  welcome  gesture  in  that  respect,  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  the  present  drafting  of  article  III  is  based  on  less  than  universal 
application  of  safeguards.  We  express  our  concern  lest  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  undermine  the  very  purpose  of  the  present  draft  treaty  and  en¬ 
danger  its  viability  as  a  lading  international  instrument. 

The  last  but  not  least  principle  of  resolution  2028  (XX)  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  treaty  should  adversely  affect  the  right  of  any 
group  of  States  to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  ensure  the 
total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  from  their  respective  territories.  I 
have  already  referred  in  my  introductory  remarks  to  the  efforts  in 
progress  within  the  framework  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
for  a  convention  on  the  denuclearization  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
I  wish  to  pay  in  this  connexion  a  special  tribute  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  for  the  lead  they  have  given  by  signing  the  treaty  for  the 
denuclearization  of  tlieir  continent.15  My  country  and,  I  am  sure,  many 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Africa  and  elsewhere  aro  watching  very 
closely  developments  in  this  historic  treaty  of  the  Latin  American 

“  Doeummt*  m  Disarmament.  1966,  pp.  578-579. 

'*  I  ate.  p.  <10. 

'*  Document*  on  ni*armament,  1967,  pp.  394-395. 

“  It, it!.,  pp.  07  U. 
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region.  We  believe  that  the  extension  of  denuclearized  zones  to  other 
areas,  including  areas  of  major  military  confrontation,  would  sub¬ 
stantially  contribute  to  our  endeavour  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  containing  them  in  their  present  breeding  areas. 

Finally,  we  have  the  all-important  question  of  security  guarantees. 
This  is  an  old  issue  which  has  been  inseparable  throughout  from  any 
discussion  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Ever  since  the  idea  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  was  conceived— 
and  here  I  pause  to  pay  a  warm  tribute  to  the  Government  of  Iceland 
for  having  taken  an  imaginative  lead  in  that  regard— tho  question 
of  security  assurances  for  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  which  for¬ 
swear  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been  uppermost  in  the 
thinking  of  participating  nations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  providing  security  assurance  would  have  been  the 
total  and  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Since  that  has  not  been  achieved  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future,  we  are  obliged  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  examination  of  the  other  proposals  for  security  guarantees  that 
have  been  advanced  so  far.  My  country  for  one,  as  I  have  said  earlier, 
remains  convinced  that  the  signing  of  a  convention  to  outlaw  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  greatly  contribute  to  enhancing  the  security  of 
all  nations  and,  more  particularly,  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  We 
still  feel  and  remain  convinced  that  such  a  convention  would  also 
create  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  mutual  confidence  conducive  to  nu¬ 
clear  disarmament  negotiations.  While  thus  we  maintain  and  continue 
to  insist  upon  such  a  convention  to  ban  the  use  of  nuclear  and  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapons,  we  deem  it  essential  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
treaty  that  it  should  contain  in  its  provisions  appropriate  assurances 
along  the  lines  of  resolution  2153  (XXI),  which  calls  upon  nuclear- 
weapon  countries  inter  alia  to  refrain  from  the  use  or  the  threat  of 
uso  of  nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear-weapon  States  which  may 
conclude  treaties  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.18 

It  is  only  right  that  tne  provisions  of  resolution  2153  (XXI)  be 
sustained  and  supplemented  by  the  respective  declarations  that  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 

{iromised  to  make  before  the  Security  Council.17  Those  declarations 
lave  not  yet  been  made,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  discuss  them  in  an¬ 
ticipation.  The  question  to  what  extent  the  proposed  resolution  and 
declarations  will  advance  and  readapt  the  existing  collective  security 
system  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  a  manner  capable  of  res{>ond- 
ing  immediately  to  the  exigencies  of  nuclear  threat  or  aggression.  As 
a  member  of  the  Security  Council,  my  delegation  will  have  occasion 
to  comment,  on  that  aspect  of  the  problem  when  the  draft  resolution 
is  presented  and  the  declarations  are  made.  We  shall  certainly  examine 
the  resolution  and  the  text  of  the  declarations  with  all  the  care  and  the 
attention  that  they  deserve. 

Those  are  tho  main  issues  of  the  draft  treaty.  There  are  also  other 
issues  which  perhaps  are  not  of  such  decisive  importance  but  which 
nevertheless  are  of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant  close  examination. 


H  Ibid  ,  1968.  pp.  74R-749. 
"  See  po.it.  pp.  439-440. 
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I  need  only  mention  here  the  review  and  withdrawal  clauses  of  the 
draft  treaty  to  be  found  in  articles  VIII  and  X.  A  non-proliferation 
treaty,  involving  as  it  does  a  delicate  balance  of  national  interests,  has 
to  be  tested  as  to  whether  it  is  meeting  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed  and  as  to  whether  or  not  it  tulfils  the  needs  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  if  nations  of  the 
world  feel  that  their  security  need  is  continually  being  met  by  this 
arrangement  that  there  can  lie  hope  for  it  to  succeed.  This  is  as  much 
a  psychological  problem  as  it  is  a  problem  connected  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  disposition  of  the  nuclear- weapon  countries  vis-k-vis  each  other 
and  towards  non-nuclear  Powers.  Thus  the  paramount  responsibility 
of  the  nuclear- weapon  countries  in  sustaining  a  continued  climate  of 
mutual  confidence  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  a  non-proliferation  agreement 
would  have  to  tackle  the  twin  problem  of  withdrawal  and  review — 
withdrawal  because  the  overriding  consideration  of  the  security  of  the 
would-be  signatory,  and  review  because  of  the  imperative  necessity 
of  making  the  whole  arrangement  capable  of  a  self-sustaining  read- 
aptation  m  order  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  international 
community. 

After  everything  is  said  and  done,  we  will  have  to  assess  this  draft 
treaty  in  all  of  its  aspects — be  they  shortcomings  or  strong  points.  In 
doing  so  we  should  not  tiro  of  looking  at  the  draft  critically.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  cause  for  self-congratulation,  but  we  shoula  not  allow 
such  exultation  to  lead  us  into  tne  paradox  of  not  seeing  the  tree  for 
the  forest  or  the  forest  for  the  tree. 

Certainly  this  treaty  is  only  the  beginning.  It  is  a  choice  between  the 
perfect  and  the  impossible  and  between  the  less  than  perfect  and  the 
attainable.  The  shortcomings  in  the  treaty  are  but  a  reflection  of  the 
world  situation  in  which  wTe  live.  To  say  that  the  treaty  is  not  all- 
embracing  is  to  understate  the  obvious.  After  all  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  when  out  of  the  five  members  of  the  nuclear  club  only  three 
support  the  treaty  while  the  fourth  is  an  outsider  and  the  fifth  is  much 
less  than  enthusiastic. 

And  so  the  realities  of  our  complicated  world  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  achieve  a  fully  satisfactory  arrangement.  But  what  we  should 
realize  is  that  our  options  are  fast  running  out.  The  choice  that  is 
available  to  us  is  not  the  ideal  nor  is  it  anything  approximating  it.  It  is 
a  choice  between  making  a  little  progress  or  no  progress  at  all.  I  do  not 
behove  that  we  should  opt  for  immobility  and  stagnation. 

In  the  view  of  my  Government,  the  viability  of  a  non-proliferation 
agreement  lies  in  what  will  happen  in  the  future,  perhaps  in  the 
immediate  future :  it.  dejumds  first  on  the  speed  with  which  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  will  follow  this  agreement  with  real  measures  of 
nuclear  disarmament.  Secondly,  it  depends  on  how  soon  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology  will  become  the  technology  of  the  day  and  to  what  extent  a 
non-proliferation  arrangement  will  meet  the  demands  for  non-discrimi* 
natory  technological  co-operation.  Thirdly,  the  viability  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  will  dc(>cnd  on  the  extent  to  which  the  nuclear  Powers  can  co¬ 
operate  to  create  a  world  atmosphere  in  which  nuclear  energy  will 
become  the  means  for  human  development  and  progress  and  not  the 
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device  for  mutual  self-destruction.  These  are  the  imponderables  whose 
significance  we  cannot  now  foresee. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember,  however,  is  that  the  present 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  is  an  experimental  innovation  and,  like  all 
experiments,  this  too  has  to  be  watched  carefully  and  continuously  so 
that  we  may  surely  move  towards  the  final  goal  of  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament.  The  momentum  that  this  agreement  car  generate 
must  therefore  be  maintained,  accelerated  and  guided  to  new  areas  of 
mutual  endeavour.  To  this  endeavour,  my  Government  pledges  its 
loyal  co-operation. 


Statement  by  the  Dutch  Representative  (Eschauzier)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  {Extract},  May  6,  1968  1 


•  *•*••• 

The  Netherlands  Government,  for  its  part,  is  willing  to  accept  the 
present  draft  treaty 8  as  a  first,  realistic  step,  acting  in  good  faith  on  the 
understanding  that  the  nuclear- weapon  States  will  spare  no  effort  to 
achieve  tangible  results  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  as 
stipulated  in  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  preamble  and  in  article  VI  of 
the  treaty. 

Articles  I  and  II  of  the  draft  treaty  could  be  considered  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  On  the  one  side,  the  nuclear- weapon  States  parties  to 
the  treaty  undertake  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  or  to  assist  any  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  State  in  acquiring  or  manufacturing  them.  Conversely, 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  pledge  not  to  receive  such  weapons 
or  explosives  and  to  refrain  from  acquiring  or  manufacturing  them  or 
from  seeking  any  assistance  for  that  purpose.  The  text  of  both  articles 
is  clear-cut  and  much  simpler  than  that  of  previous  versions  which 
have  been  considered  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  by  this  Committee.  This  is  a  positive  improvement.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  even  more  reassuring  if  it  were  certain  that  the  treaty 
would  be  universally  signed  and  ratified  by  all  States.  The  same  obser¬ 
vation,  in  more  explicit  terms,  has  already  been  made  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Finland,8  and  by  the  representatives  of  Ireland  and  Ethiopia 
today. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  treaty  is  to  prevent  the  present  non-nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States  from  manufacturing  or  otherwise  acquiring  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  The  provisions  of 
the  treaty  should  therefore  aim  exclusively  at  achieving  this  objec¬ 
tive.  In  no  way  should  these  provisions  result  in  a  restriction  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy  for  other  purposes  by  the  non-nuclear  Powers 


*  A/C.1/PV.1581,  pp,  81-36.  The  BelfUn  and  Luxembourg  representative*  later 

endorsed  the  Dutch  statement  (A/O.l/PV.  1571,  j».  fit ;  A/t-.l/I'V.  157H,  p.  11). 

*  A  »tr,  pp.  lflO-lflO. 
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which  undertake  to  forswear  the  manufacture  or  acquisition  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  other  nuclear  explosives. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  principle  of  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  or  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  is  clearly  expressed  in  the 
eighth  paragraph  of  the  preamble  and  in  article  IV  of  the  draft 
treaty. 

Article  IV  of  the  draft  treaty  recognizes  the  “inalienable  right”  of 
the  parties  to  promote  the  application  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  to  share  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  exchange  of 
scientific  and  technological  information  in  this  field.  My  delegation  sin¬ 
cerely  hopes  that  these  inherent  rights  of  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  will  be  matched  by  pledges  by  all  nuclear  Powers  to  pool  their 
knowledge  and  experience  witn  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty — a 
pledge  already  given  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.4 

My  delegation  interprets  article  I  of  the  draft  treaty  to  mean  that 
assistance  by  supplying  knowledge,  materials  and  equipment  cannot 
be  denied  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  until  it  is  clearly  established 
that  such  assistance  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  devices.  In  other  words,  in  all  cases  where  the 
recipient  parties  to  the  treaty  have  conformed  with  the  provisions  of 
article  III,  there  should  be  a  clear  presumption  that  the  assistance 
rendered  will  not  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  explosive  devices. 

This  basic  principle  implies  that  any  non-nuclear- weapon  State 
party  to  the  treaty,  co-operating  with  other  countries  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  energy  for  purposes  other  than  for  the  manufacture 
or  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosives,  shall 
bo  able  to  continue  such  co-operation. 

In  this  connexion  I  wish  to  remind  the  Committee  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  field  of  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  energy  the  Netherlands 
already  participates  in  a  special  form  of  co-operation,  namely,  the 
European  Community  for  Atomic  Energy,  better  known  as  Euratom. 
The  Netherlands  Government  attaches  great  importance  to  this  co¬ 
operation.  It  wishes  fully  to  continue  this  co-operation  after  having 
acceded  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

For  that  reason  the  Netherlands  and  other  Euratom  countries  which 
wish  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  have  a  common  interest  in  ensuring  tliat 
the  obligations  deriving  from  the  non-proliferation  treaty  willoe  no 
obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  under  the  Euratom 
Treaty.*  Tliat  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  extensive  discussions  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year  concerning  the  formulation  of  the 
text  of  article  III  regarding  safeguards  on  peaceful  activities. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Netherlands  Governmem.  the  present  draft 
treaty  is  compatible  with  its  obligations  under  the  Euratom  Treaty. 
The  Netherlands  Government  is  therefore  prepared,  with  due  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  relevant  procedures  provided  for  in  the  Euratom 
Treaty,  to  sign  the  non-proliferation  treaty  in  its  present  form  as 
soon  as  possible. 


*  Ante,  v.  T2S. 

*  .liro'Hcan  Fort'ifn  Policy:  Current  Documents,  IBS 7.  pr  .US  ff. 
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Euratoin  was  the  first  organization  to  establish  its  own  multilateral 
safeguards.  From  my  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  clear  that  my 
Government  wishes  to  keep  intact  these  safeguards  which  have  now 
functioned  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  view  of  the  existing  co-operation  within  Euratom  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  possibility  offered  in  article  III,  paragraph  4  of 
the  draft  treaty,  the  Netherlands  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  European  Commission  ought  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  with  respect  to  the  safeguards 
which  the  Euratom  partners  desiring  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty 
will  have  to  accept  in  accordance  with  article  III,  paragraph  1. 

A  basic  tenet  of  good  management  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cation.  As  a  matter  of  principle  the  IAEA  should  therefore  make 
appropriate  use  of  existing  records  and  safeguards,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Agency  can  satisfy  itself  that  nuclear  materials  are 
not  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 
In  other  words,  the  agreement  with  the  IAEA  should  Tbe  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  verification  of  Euratom  safeguards. 

The  Netherlands  Government  is  confident  that,  spurred  by  the 
common  political  purpose  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  it 
will  not  prove  to  be  difficult  to  conclude  tne  required  agreement  within 
a  relatively  short  time  and  to  clear  the  way  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Several  other  speakers  have  referred  to  the  privileged  position  of 
the  nuclear-weapon  States.  As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  Netherlands 
Government  has  from  the  beginning  recognized  that  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  position  of  nuclear  Powers  and  that  of  non-nuclear  Powers 
is  inescapable,  at  least  in  the  initial  stage.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  note  that  article  III,  while  it  is  binding  upon  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States,  in  no  way  precludes  the  nuclear- weapon  States 
from  voluntarily  accepting  the  same  obligations.  I  concede  that  such 
a  step  cannot  be  regardea  as  a  measure  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
non-proliferation.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  ma.y  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  have  urged  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  assume  the 
same  obligations  shows  the  considerable  psychological  impact  and 
political  importance  of  that  step. 

It  is  heartening  that  two  nuclear-weapon  States,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States  of  America,  have  responded  favourably 
and  have  offered  to  submit  their  peaceful  nuclear  activities  to  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards,  when  such  safeguards 
are  applied  under  the  treaty.'1  My  delegation  continues  to  hope  that 
other  nuclear  Powers  will  follow  suit  in  due  course. 

The  full  implications  of  article  III  cun  only  be  assessed  in  the 
context  of  the  two  preambular  paragraphs  dealing  with  safeguards 
and  of  articles  I  and  II  of  the  treaty. 

If  one  considers  all  these  provisions  as  a  whole  it  becomes 
abundantly  clear  that : 

First,  safeguards  shall  only  !*>  applied  to  prexent  the  illicit  manu¬ 
facture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 


*  F>ocumrnt»  on  Ihtarmamrnt,  I'Jti 7,  pj>.  613-010. 
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Second?  the  actual  safeguards  procedures  shall  be  devised  and  im¬ 
plemented  in  a  manner  designed  to  avoid  hampering  the  economic 
or  technological  development  of  the  parties. 

Lastly,  recognizing  the  progress  of  technological  development,  a 
co-operative  effort  shall  be  made  for  research  on  the  development  of 
effective  methods  of  safeguarding  the  flow  of  nuclear  materials  by 
the  use  of  instruments  and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points. 

The  second  principle  is  already  being  applied  by  the  Vienna  Agency 
and  is  embodied  in  practically  identical  terms  in  its  safeguards  proce¬ 
dures,  drawn  up  in  1965.7 

These  safeguards  procedures  also  require  the  Agency  to  review  them 
in  the  light  of  further  experience  as  well  as  technological  develop¬ 
ments.  In  my  view  the  sixth  preambular  paragraph  of  the  treaty  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  instructive  “forward  look”  and  as  a  guide- 
post,  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  Agency’s  ultimate  objectives. 


■ 


Statement  by  the  Nigerian  Representative  (Ogbu)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  8,  1968 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  offer  you  my 
personal  congratulations  on  your  election  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
this  Committee,  and  I  hope  that  with  your  proven  wisdom  in  directing 
the  affairs  here  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  excellent  results. 

Since  Hiroshima,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  race  against 
time  has  been  under  way  between  the  technological  capability  of  de¬ 
stroying  civilization  and  the  political  skill  to  save  it.  It  is  a  mark  of 
man’s  undying  hope  and  a  tribute  to  the  United  Nations  that  out  of 
this  race  emerged  first  the  partial  test  ban  Treaty 2  and  then  the  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  place  nuclear  weapons  in  vehicles  orbiting  in  outer  space.8 
The  next  logical  step,  of  course,  was  the  proposal  to  curb  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Commencing  with  the  Irish  proposal  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  General  Assembly  resolution  1665  (XVI)  of  1961 4 — and 
at  this  point  I  wish  to  pay  an  unstinted  tribute  to  the  far-sighted 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Aiken,  for  his  initiative — the  United  Nations 
has  been  preoccupied  persistently  and  urgently  with  the  desire  to 
elaborate  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Several 
resolutions  bear  testimony  to  its  efforts  in  this  direction. 

When  this  subject  was  again  discustsd  at  the  twentieth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  eight  non-aligned  members  of  the  Eighteen- 


T  Ibid.,  1065,  pp.  446-460. 

1  A/C.1/PV.1563,  pp.  27-60. 

5  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1065,  pp.  201-203. 

3  Ibid,,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

4  Ibid.,  1961,  p.  804. 
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Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which 
the  General  Assembly  finally  adopted,  without  dissent,  as  resolution 
2028  (XX).8  That  resolution  sets  out  the  five  widely  acclaimed  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  a  non-proliferation  treaty  should  be  based.  We  are  now 
here  assembled  in  tnis  important  political  forum  to  examine  and 
consider  how  far  the  basic  principles  spelt  out  in  resolution  2028  (XX) 
have  been  translated  into  tlu  draft  treaty  which  is  before  us  ;.ow  as 
annex  I  to  'vo  report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament." 

Nigeria  is  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament,  and  our  contributions  during  the  negotiations, 
which  we  believe  wero  constructive,  were  characterized  by  our  firm 
belief  that  a  balanced  and  effective  non-proliferation  treaty  would 
certainly  be  a  progressive  step  towards  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment.  In  this  connexion  the  relevant  records  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  on  the  negotiations  speak  for  themselves. 

On  the  question,  therefore,  whether  the  draft  treaty  meets  the  fivo 
principles  mentioned  earlier,  the  Nigerian  delegation  is  of  the  view 
that,  as  far  ns  is  practicable  the  draft  treaty  before  us  would  go  a  long 
wav  toward  preventing  any  loop-holes  to  proliferation  oven  between 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  defence  treaty  countries.  The  treaty  includes, 
in  specific  terms,  the  need  for  further  negotiations  “in  good  faith”  to 
achieve  general  and  complete  disarmament.  It  also  provides  for  en¬ 
suring  its  effectiveness,  and  does  not  restrict  the  rights  of  States 
signatory  to  the  treaty  to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  make 
their  areas  nuclear-free  zones. 

Indeed  articles  I  and  II  constitute  the  basic  structure  of  the  treaty. 
The  provisions  of  the  first  would  forbid  any  nuclear  sharing  even 
within  military  alliances,  ns  well  as  arrangements  which  could  facili¬ 
tate  the  manufacture  or  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear 
explosive  devices  by  non-nuclear  States.  The  second  article  would  for¬ 
bid  non-nuclear  States  to  acquire  or  seek  help  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  nuclear  explosivo  devices,  which  include  devices  that  could 
lie  needed  for  economic  development.  Here  again,  m  v  delegation  nr  the 
Geneva  negotiations  had  suggested  constructive  amendments  aimed  at 
making  the  articles  more  reliablo  and  non-discriminalory. 

Under  article  TIT,  non-nuclear- weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty 
shall  develop  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only,  and  there  shall 
bo  no  diversion  of  the  energy  of  fissionable  material  to  military  pur¬ 
poses.  To  enforce  that  obligation  there  is  to  be  established  a  strict 
system  of  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  control  of  all  nuclear 
activities  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Most  delegations,  including 
Nigeria,  felt  that  the  same  international  safeguards  should  be  applied 
io  the  peaceful  installations  of  nuclear- weapon  Stares. 

Tt  is  apparent  that  this  article  advocates  the  application  of  control 
solely  in  relation  to  the  obligations  which  the  non-nuclear -weapon 
States  would  have  to  assume  under  article  II. 

Object! vo  analysts  of  international  agreements  and  treaties  all  over 
the  world  hold  the  same  view  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  and  obliga- 

’  thill.,  ms,  pp.  MIL* 

*  For  the  RNDC  re|x>rt,  see  ante.  pp.  U>2  1113.  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante. 
pp.  102  1  (HI. 
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tion  aspects  of  the  treaty.  In  fact  tL,  eminent  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor-Designate  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  George  Ball?  expressing  his 
views  in  that  respect  wrote — and  I  quote,  with  your  kind  permission, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  page  212  of  his  book  entitled  “The  Discipline 
of  Power”. 

The  critical  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  not  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  obliga¬ 
tions  assumed  by  the  nuclear  Powers,  but  in  the  other  set  of  commitments — the 
undertaking  by  the  non-nuclear  Powers  not  to  produce  or  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  This  undertaking  is  what  the  treaty  is  all  about,  and  the  willingness  of 
non-nuclear  Powers  to  accept  it  as  a  continuing  restraint  on  their  freedom  of 
national  action  will  determine  its  success  or  failure.  We  can,  I  am  certain,  assume 
that  a  number  of  non-nuclear  Powers  will  be  reluctant  to  give  such  a  commitr  at, 
imrticularly  those  Powers  that  now  have — or  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  develop¬ 
ing — the  ability  to  produce  nuclear  weapons  within  a  reasonable  time.  Snch  a 
self-denying  ordinance  committing  a  nation,  for  an  indeterminate  period,  not  to 
build  or  acquire  particular  types  of  weapons  is  a  national  decision  of  critical 
importance,  and  no  responsible  Government  is  going  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line 
without  a  cold  hard  look  to  see,  as  the  lawyers  say,  what  consideration  it  re¬ 
ceives  under  the  contract. 

And  again,  at  page  213,  Mr.  George  Ball  continues: 

Happy  thou^u  the  non-nuclear  powers  might  be  with  fresh  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  could  sometime  make  common  cause,  this 
would  not  in  any  way  eliminate  the  basic  defect  in  the  treaty,  which  is  the 
asymmetry  in  its  commitments.  Unless  this  asymmetry  is  corrected  the  treaty 
will  not  achieve  any  useful  purpose.  Many  non-nuclear  powers  will  refuse  to 
sign  or,  if  they  sign,  will  not  continue  long  to  abide  by  its  engagements.  For  what 
the  treaty  requires  is  that  the  non-nuclear  nations  accept  serious  restraints 
on  their  future  conduct  without  imposing  any  significant  limitation  on  the  actions 
of  the  nuclear  powers. 

The  effect  of  article  IV  is  that  every  State  signatory  to  the  treaty 
would  be  free  to  develop  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  articles  I  andTl — that  is,  there  should  be  no 
national  production  of  nuclear  explosives,  even  for  peaceful  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  nuclear- weapon  Powers  do  not  accept  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  furnish  non-nuclear  States  with  full  scientific  and  technologi¬ 
cal  information  in  their  possession  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  following  the  renunciation  by  non-nuclear  weapon  States  of 
their  legitimate  rights  to  seek  and  develop  this  technology.  Because  of 
this  we  feel  that  this  article  does  not  deal  adequately  with  the  problem 
of  bridging  the  intellectual  gap  which  would  be  e.  sated  by  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  articles  I  and  II  on  development  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

Article  V  provides  for  non-nuclear  weapon  countries  signatory  to 
the  treaty  to  obtain  nuclear  explosive  services  in  a  sort  of  “black  box” 
for  their  economic,  development,  through  an  appropriate  international 
body  or  bilaterally.  Along  with  other  non-aligned  members  at  the 
negotiations  we  had  argued  that  bilateral  arrangements  involving 
nuclear  explosives  should  not  be  permitted  by  a  treaty.  However,  Ni¬ 
geria  submitted  that  whenever  bilateralism  was  allowed  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  it  should  be  made  available  to  all  parties  ns  an  additional  safe¬ 
guard  against  wilful  or  inadvertent  violation  of  the  treaty.  We  do  lend 
< uir  full  support  to  the  aspirations  expressed  in  articlo  VI,  particularly 
as  it  accords  priority  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  question,  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  ana  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
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I  now  turn  to  the  important  question  of  security  guarantees.  We  are 
all  agreed  that  no  country  would  be  happy  to  surrender  its  sovereign 
rights  to  acquire  or  develop  such  weapons  as  it  considers  appropriate 
for  its  defence,  unless  it  is  sure  that  those  countries  which  already 

S  ossess  such  weapons  would  not  use  their  military  superiority  to 
iackmail  it. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  security  assurances  advocated  bv  a  majority 
of  the  non-nuclear  States,  particularly  the  non-aligned  States  at  the 
negotiation  table  in  Geneva.  The  two  assurances  were  commonly  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  positive  and  negative  guarantees.  The  positive  guarantee 
envisaged  that  nuclear-weapon  States  party  to  the  treaty  would  be 
obliged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  non-nuclear  State  signatory  to  the 
treaty,  should  it  be  threatened  or  attacked  by  a  nuclear- weapon  State 
The  negative  guarantee,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  a  pledge  by  the 
nuclear- weapon  States  party  to  the  treaty  never  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
as  a  means  oi  settling  international  disputes. 

As  we  all  have  seen,  the  response  to  these  two  proposals  has  been 
the  draft  Security  Council  resolution  jointly  sponsored  by  the  three 
nuclear  Powers  that  have  actively  participated  in  the  negotiations 
preceding  the  treaty. 

I  will  recall  the  Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of  Africa, 
adopted  by  the  Summit  Conference  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  on  21  July  1964,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“We,  African  Heads  of  State  and  Government  .  .  . 

“(1)  Solemnly  declare  that  we  are  ready  to  undertake,  through  an 
international  agreement  to  be  concluded  under  United  Nations 
auspices,  not  to  manufacture  or  control  atomic  weapons; 

“(2)  Appeal  to  all  pc  r.ee-loving  nations  to  accept  the  same  under¬ 
taking;”  and 

“(3)  Appeal  to  all  nuclear  Powers  to  respect  this  Declaration  and 
conform  to  it.” T 

The  same  concern  over  this  deadly  weapon  in  our  midst  was  further 
manifested  in  the  Declaration  by  the  Second  Conference  of  Heads  of 
State  and  Government  of  Non-Aligned  Countries,  issued  in  Cairo  on 
10  October  1964,  the  pertinent  part  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Conference  requests  the  Great  Powers  to  abstain  from  all  poli¬ 
cies  conducive  to  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  by¬ 
products  among  those  States  which  do  not  at  present  possess  them.  It 
underlines  the  great  danger  in  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  urges  all  States,  particularly  those  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  to 
conclude  non-dissemination  agreements  and  to  agree  on  measures  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  existing  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons.”  * 

It  is  therefore  clear  from  these  Declarations  tliar  \igeria,  as  an 
African  country  and  as  a  non-aligned  country,  is  deeply  committed  to 
nuclear  non-proliferation  and  general  and  complete  disarmament; 
and  we  have  seized  every  opjautunity  here  in  the  United  Nations  and 


*  Docttmtnlt  on  Ditarmamvnt,  /yo'f  pp.  aft. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  444. 
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in  other  forums  where  these  international  issues  are  discussed  to  work 
towards  this  meaningful  goal. 

We  clearly  realize  that  no  man-made  treaty  could  be  regarded  as 
perfect,  and  we  know  that  in  any  bargain  of  this  nature  a  second-best 
may  suffice.  The  treaty  before  us,  we  feel,  could  prevent  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  described  as  horizontal  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  but 
we  would  have  also  liked  to  see  it  prevent  vertical  proliferation,  as 
well.  We  note  that  the  treaty  offers,  even  if  this  is  not  mandatory,  co- 
ojK'.ration  in  the  economic  field  between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
Powers.  The  importance  of  this  is  that  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  those 
countries  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  participate  in  a  nuclear  race 
an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  results  of  research  into  the  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In  this  connexion  we  have  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  manpower  requirements  and  high  cost  of  research  place  the 
acquisition  or  nuclear  know-how,  at  least  for  the  next  few  decades, 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  countries,  including  some  of  the  richer  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  today. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state,  as  I  stated  earlier,  that  the  treaty  before 
us  leaves  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement.  We  have,  during  the  delibera¬ 
tions  in  Geneva,  put  forward  a  number  of  suggestions  which  we  felt 
would  constitute  improvements  to  the  present  draft  text  before  us. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  treaty 
represents,  perhaps,  the  maximum  area  of  agreement  that  could  be 
attained  at  the  moment,  given  the  present  world  political  climate. 
Furthermore,  we  can  take  consolation  and  comfort  in  the  fact  that  both 
in  its  preambular  provision  and  its  article  VIII,  the  treaty  envisages 
five-yearly  review  conferences  at  which  the  “good  faith”  of  the  nuclear- 
weapons  States  can  be  adjudged,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  asymmetry 
in  its  commitments  with  respect  to  the  non-nuclear  weapon  States 
measured,  on  the  other  hand.  For  unless  it  creates  the  political  ditente 
which  quickly  leads  to  viable  settlement  of  outstanding  burning  inter¬ 
national  issues  such  as  the  war  in  Viet-Nam  and  the  colonial  problems 
in  Africa,  and  unless  it  is  a  purposeful  and  charted  step  towards  end¬ 
ing  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  general  and  complete  disarmament,  the 
treaty  will  not  long  endure.  What  is  of  utmost  importance  now,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  we  ensure  the  attainment  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  as 
urgently  as  possible  if  its  objectives  are  not  to  be  defeated.  We  con- 
siuer  the  danger  to  tho  world  that  would  result  from  any  further  pro¬ 
liferation  of  such  urgency  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  act  quickly. 
These  are  the  considerations  that  shoula,  we  believe,  guide  us  in  our 
present  efforts. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  9,  1968  1 

It  is  with  a  certain  hesitation  that  I  take  the  floor  today.  Through 
our  membership  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 


*  A/C.1/PV.1564,  PI».  2-20. 
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in  Genova,  Sweden  lias  had  ample  opportunities  to  stato  its  views  on 
the  matter  before  this  Committee.  In  annex  111  to  the  report  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 2  we  have  listed  refer¬ 
ences  to  documents  and  verbatim  records  which  reflect  the  positions 
the  Swedish  delegation  hns  taken  during  the  negotiations  on  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  in  Geneva.  As  this  important  debate  is  now 
unfolding  in  the  wider  forum  of  the  United  Nations,  it  might  never¬ 
theless  be  useful  to  pinpoint  a  few  of  the  lines  of  thought  which  seem 
to  us  to  remain  valid  with  reference  to  the  steps  which  are  to  be  taken 
here  and  now  in  order  finally  to  bring  these  negotiations  to  a  close. 

Our  fundamentally  positive  attitude  to  an  international  outlawing 
of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
May  I  recall  that  in  the  same  year  as  the  so-called  Irish  resolution  on 
non-proliferation  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly*  the  then 
Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Und4n,  submitted  a  plan  aiming  at 
voluntary  regional  denuclearization.4 

The  Swedish  Government  also  made  a  public  statement  on  the  very 
day  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  initially  presented  sepa¬ 
rate  but  identical  draft  texts  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  on  24  Au¬ 
gust  19()7."  In  that  statement  my  Govemmont  greoted  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  draft  texts  had  emerged.  We  duly  recog¬ 
nized  that  liehind  the  drafts  there  already  lay,  even  then,  a  long  and 
difficult  period  of  preparatory  work. 

We  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  negotiators  within  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  final  draft  text  for  presentation  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  We  declared  ourselves  ever  ready  to  co-operate  construc¬ 
tively  in  order  that  the  treaty  that  finally  ensued  would  be  as  perfect 
as  possible  and  therefore  acceptable  to  the  largest  number  of  States, 
particularly  those  of  immediate  interest  with  regard  to  their  potential 
capacity  to  produce  nuclear  weapons.  We  also  expressed  our  trust 
that  while  a  non-proliferation  treaty  would  be  one  step  forward,  it 
would  be  followed  without  delay  by  other  and  more  effective  steps 
on  the  ro**d  towards  actual  disarming  of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities, 
sensoles*  struments  of  mass  destruction  as  they  are. 

Suppt — iig  the  goal  of  barring  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  docs 
not,  however,  free  us  from  obligations  to  subject  the  proposed  text  to 
conscientious  scrutiny.  This  is  particularly  important  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  treaty  intended  to  prescribe  far-reaching  obligations  on 
nations.  While  tho  draft  treaty  text  before  us  today*  is  a  definito 
improvement  if  compared  with  the  original  versions  presented  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  last  August,  some  further 
improvements  could  no  doubt  bo  made  and  may  prove  profitable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  acceptability  and  the  stability  of  the  treaty. 

Before  proceeding  to  indicate  some  specific  changes  which  even  at 
this  late  stage  seem  to  us  to  be  not  only  widely  desired  but  also  prac¬ 
tically  possible  to  incorporate  without  in  any  way  upsetting  the  treaty 


’The  re|M>rt  appear*  ante,  pp.  1P2-11W.  The  annex  Is  not  printed  here. 
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structure  already  established,  let  me  first  emphasize  that  the  positive 
attitude  towards  an  effective  non-proliferation  treaty  which  was 
reflected  in  the  statement  by  the  Swedish  Government  I  just  quoted 
is  of  course  very  much  present  in  our  minds  also  today.  We  continue 
to  consider  such  a  treaty  to  be  an  important  achievement  in  itself. 
We  also  judge  it  to  be  important  as  a  promise  that  the  corner  may 
now  be  about  to  he  turned  in  disarmament  negotiations,  from  pain¬ 
fully  slow  groping  to  a  self -generating  thrust  towards  ever-more- 
decisive  measures. 

Only  in  that  sense  would  it  seem  justified  to  speak  without  exagger¬ 
ation  of  the  great  historical  importance  of  the  step  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  world  Organization  as  a  whole  is  about  to  take.  The 
barrier  which  the  treaty  will  erect  against  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  not  stem  any  dangerously  on-rushing  tide.  No  non- 
nuefear-weapon  country  is  to  our  knowledge  actually  preparing  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  The  dangerous 
sequence  of  events  proceeds  elsewhere.  One  might  look  back  to  the 
time  when  nuclear  disarmament  negotiations  were  started  in  earnest 
some  ten  years  ago,  or  to  the  five-year  period  since  they  last  registered 
some  success,  in  tne  Moscow  Treaty  of  li)63,T  and  measure  how  steeply 
the  rate  of  nuclear  megamurder  capabilities  has  increased  since  then. 
But  no  realistic  picture  of  the  situation  would  place  the  risk  centre 
in  the  non-nuclear- weapon  countries.  That  place  belongs  uncontestedly 
to  the  frightful  escalation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  means  of 
delivery  which  is  going  on  in  the  nuclear  weapon  countries,  along 
with  our  deliberations  on  disarmament. 

This  is  the  fact  which  has  moved  so  many  countries,  both  in  Geneva 
and  here,  to  voice  impatience  and  anguish :  the  treaty  before  us  does 
not  really  deal  with  the  most  urgent  matters,  if  we  want  to  achieve 
nuclear  disarmament.  The  word  ‘urgency”,  so  often  reiterated  in  this 
context,  is  an  ambiguous  one.  One  sense  is-— and  I  subscribe  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  that  interpretation— that  it  is  urgent  to  get  the  text  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  rapidly  finalized.  But  the  reason  for  this 
attitude  is  not  that  this  treaty  constitutes  the  most  “urgent”  measure 
for  curbing  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  the  somewhat  longer  run  there 
admittedly  exists  a  danger  that  the  desire  as  well  as  the  capacity  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons  might  spread  to  more  countries,  and  it  is 
of  course  per  se  worthwhile  to  seek  to  forestall  this  by  means  of  an 
international  convention.  But  the  reason  for  the  present  “urgency”  in 
completing  the  non-proliferation  treaty  is  rather— and  here  I  want 
to  use  the  words  employed  by  the  representative  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Mr.  Mulley,  in  nis  speech  on  1  May — that  it  has  become  necessary 
as  “.  .  .  a  bridge  we  must  cross  before  any  further  progress  on  dis¬ 
armament  can  be  made”.*  In  that  respect  the  world  is  truly  in  a  hurry. 
In  order  to  take  advantage  of  that  favourable  climate  tor  reaching 
real  disarmament  measures  for  which  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty 
should  pave  the  way,  my  delegation  is  most  anxious  that  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  our  reaching  a  decision  here.  There  should  be  no  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty 
to  any  later  time. 
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The  treaty  itself,  in  its  important  article  VI.  contains  the  pledge 
that  further  negotiations  on  major  issues  will  iollow.  The  emphasis 
on  this  point,  contained  in  the  statements  made  on  26  April  by  the 
representatives  of  the  main  Powers,  has  without  doubt  fortified  the 
credibility  of  that  pledge.  The  representative  of  the  United  States, 
Ambassador  Goldbergj  said  that  his  Government  will  “pursue  further 
disarmament  negotiations  with  redoubled  zeal  and  hope  and  with 
promptness'*.9  And  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Kuz¬ 
netsov,  gave  a  whole  list  of  concrete  disarmament  measures  on  which 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  quote  him,  “.  .  .  is  ready,  in  a  spirit  of  good 
faith  to  pursue  negotiations  ...” 10 

In  view  of  these  pledges  the  Swedish  delegation  is  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  a  “stepwise”  procedure :  that  is,  at  this  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  completing  the  partial  task  of  a  treaty  on  non-prolifera¬ 
tion.  We  would  then  expect  that  this  summer’s  session  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  would  bring  one  or  two 
more  measures  through  the  mill  of  detailed  negotiations.  It  cannot 
be  stressed  enough  how  important  it  is  for  the  rapid  implementation 
also  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  that  concrete  steps  on  further 
disarmament  measures  in  the  nuclear  field  should  be  taken  in  the  very 
near  future. 

At  this  hour,  however,  we  should  all  do  our  utmost  to  complete  the 
non-proliferation  treaty.  For  this  purpose  I  have  to  return — as  I  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  my  intervention  here  and  also  predicted  in  my 
final  one  in  Geneva  n — to  the  improvements  which  Sweden  wants  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty. 

One  group  of  amendments,  put  forward  by  the  Swedish  delegation 
to  the  revised  draft  treaty  texts  as  presentedoy  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  delegations  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
on  18  January  1968, 12  was  approved  by  the  main  Powers  and  included 
in  the  version  of  the  draft  treaty  now  before  us— and,  of  course,  we 
deeply  appreciate  this.  Some  further  amendments,  presented  in  docu¬ 
ment  'ENDC/21G  on  13  February  1968, 19  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  have  however,  so  far,  not. 
been  given  their  place  in  the  draft  treaty.  Perhaps  I  should  add,  for 
the  sake  of  clarity,  that  my  Government  agrees  that  all  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices  must  bo  included  under  prohibitions  against  manufactur¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons.  Technologically,  they  are  identical.  But  we  have 
sought  to  suggest  a  creative  compromise  for  dealing  with  peaceful 
explosions  so  as  to  satisfy  botn  disarmament  and  development 
interests. 

In  article  V — which  centers  on  that  subject  of  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes — wo  have  suggested  (a)  that  the  words  “non¬ 
nuclear-weapon”  in  the  third  and  sixth  lines  should  be  deleted,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  all  States,  incidentally  also  nuclear- weapon 
States,  to  benefit  from  explosion  services.  Further,  we  have  suggested 
(h)  that  the  words  “so  desiring"  and  "or  agreements"  in  the  seventh 
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lino  should  lx;  deleted,  as  well  as  the  words  “on  a  bilateral  basis  or”  in 
the  eighth  line — this  for  the  purpose  of  not  explicitly  sanctioning  in 
a  non-proliferation  treaty  that  such  important  decisions  are,  for  all 
time,  to  be  taken  unilaterally  or  in  a  bilateral  context  by  States  which 
possess  nuclear  weapons. 

Representatives  will  find  these  proposals,  as  well  as  a  rendering  of 
the  amended  article  V  in  full,  in  document  ENDC/21G,  which  is 
annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee.14 

In  repeating  these  proposals  here,  I  want,  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  originators  of  the  draft  treaty — the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — will  see  their  way  to  accept  these  changes,  which  are  truly 
minor  in  relation  to  the  major  issues  in  the  draft  treaty. 

Our  insistence  that  those  or  equivalent  changes  would  amount  to 
rather  crucial  improvements  rests  on  two  main  reasons — one  concerned 
with  streamlining  the  legal  provisions,  the  other  concerned  with 
substance. 

First,  it  is  imperative  to  remove  from  the  text  of  this  treaty  any 
wording  which  would  otherwise  create  difficulties  when  negotiating 
further  treaties.  Those  which  we  suggest  for  deletion  would  have  to  be 
removed  in  any  event  when  the  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  comes  to 
be  negotiated  in  practical  detail — winch,  in  our  view,  should  be  during 
this  summer.  All  nuclear  explosions  would,  of  course,  be  forbidden. 
The  conduct  of  any  explosions  desirable  for  peaceful  purposes  would 
have  to  bo  dealt,  with  as  exceptions,  which  could  be  granted  only  by  an 
international  body. 

The  same  difficulty  with  the  present  text  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
lx;come  apparent  the  very  moment  we  start  negotiations  on  the  special 
agreement  concerning  those  international  procedures  which  are,  fore¬ 
seen  to  ensure  the  application  of  the  undertakings  mentioned  in  article 
V.  The  vast  ma  jority  of  delegations  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  have  recognized  the  need  for  such  a  separate  interna¬ 
tional  agreement.  The  delegation  of  Canada  has  even  outlined  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  possible  contents  of  such  an  agreement.1* 

Our  second  consideration  when  proposing  these  minor  textual 
changes  in  the  draft  treaty  is  that  a  reassurance  should  lx*  given  to  all 
nations,  and  particularly  to  the  nations  in  dire  need  of  more  speedy 
economic  development,  that  the  opjwrtunities  of  all  nations  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  possible  benefits  of  such  a  new  technology  as  the 
application  of  nuclear  explosions  to  major  civil  engineering  projects 
would  in  fact  lx'  equal.  Only  a  truly  international  regime,  allowing 
for  international  decision-making  in  regard  to  permission  to  under¬ 
take  explosions  and  for  executive  supervision  of  them  in  whatever 
country  they  occur,  would  give  such  an  assured  equality.  It  is  not 
possible  to  admit  as  a  jx*rmanent  fenture  of  the  world's  future  that 
some  countries,  lx>cause  they  are  militarily  advanced,  would  also  have 
direct  access  to  important  economic  and  technical  Umeiits  of  new 
technologies  that  others  would  be  able  t<>  obtain  only  in  an  indirect 
way. 
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The  international  agency  indicated  for  the  purpose  of  administer¬ 
ing  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  use  would  have  three  main  func¬ 
tions:  ( 1 )  to  decide  if  a  certain  project  is  sound,  technically  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  therefore  eligible  for  an  exception  from  the  total  test 
ban ;  (2)  to  observe  and  control  the  execution  of  the  project  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  existing  international 
treaties ;  (3)  to  help  finance — if  the  project  were  to  take  place  in  an 
underdeveloped  country— the  vast  and  probably  very  expensive  civil 
engineering  work,  prospecting  and  execution,  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  application  of  the  nuclear  device  which  is  the  only  part  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  made  available  at  low  charge. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  nnv  one  existing  international  agency  would 
be  capable  of  undertaking  all  three  of  those  main  functions.  The  IAEA 
would  probably  be  the  most  suitable  organ  for  the  first  two  tasks  men¬ 
tioned,  while  agencies  like  the  UNDP  and  the  World  Bank  might  as¬ 
sume  a  new  great  responsibility  for  the  aid  aspect. 

We  do  need  today  a  bolder  conception  of  such  revolutionary  techno¬ 
logical  possibilities  than  has  been  envisaged  hitherto.  Whenever  at  all 
possible,  major  technological  advances  should,  in  the  view  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  lead  to  internationalized  exploitation  of  new  resources.  Tim  plans 
for  nuclear  Powers’  management  of  nuclear  explosions  as  outlined  in 
the  present  treaty  text  can  only  too  easily  be  interpreted  as  a  freezing 
of  existing  monopolistic  positions. 

Let  us  remember  for  a  moment  the  spectacular  scheme  for  an  inter¬ 
nationalization  of  the  whole  field  of  nuclear  energy  which  was  outlined 
in  the  early  days  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  United  States  and  which 
became  known,  under  the  name  of  its  sjiokesman,  as  the  Baruch  Plan.1'* 
This  plan  came  to  nothing.  Now  there  is  a  new  possibility  of  taking 
up  tho  noble  idea  in  at  least  one  segment  of  nuclear-energy  exploita¬ 
tion  with  great  promises  for  the  future. 

I  have  wanted  to  indicate,  at  the  cost  of  some  length,  the  challenging 
prospect  of  international  action  which  we  want  to  facilitate  with  our 
proposed  changes  in  the  text  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  article  V. 

An  endorsement  of  those  changes  by  the  nuclear-weapon  countries 
would  serve  as  an  important  proof  of  their  good  intentions,  while — 
it  would  seem  to  us — implying  only  minor  concessions  on  their  part. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  one  more  aspect  of  the 
present  draft  treaty  to  which  my  delegation  has  always  paid  consider¬ 
able  attention.  I  am  referring  to  the  issue  of  controls,  covered  bv  article 
III  in  the  draft-treaty  text.  It  was,  as  representatives  may  remember, 
onlv  after  troubles  and  delays  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  wore  able  to  agree  on  a  controls  formula.  Tho  main  cause  was 
the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  tho  safeguard  systems  of  the  universal 
IAEA  and  the  regional  Euratom,  a  matter  which  I  am  not  going  to 
deal  with  today,  trusting  that  it.  will  be  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned. 

Although  the  Swedish  delegation  is  disappointed  that  the  present 
wording  of  article  II  l  does  not  extend  controls  to  all  transfers  of  source 
or  special  fissile  material,  including  exj>orts  to  nuclear- weapon  eoun- 
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tries,  as  we  had  suggested  in  an  amendment  last  autumn,  there  are,  we 
must  acknowledge,  some  fairly  encouraging  signs  that  the  element  of 
discrimination  may  be  decreasing. 

Partial  satisfaction  has  thus  neen  obtained  in  respect  of  peaceful 
nuclear  programmes  of  some  nuclear-weapon  States.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  declared  that 
they  will  open  up  all  their  nuclear  installat  ions  without  military  func¬ 
tions,  for  inspection  by  the  IAEA.  We  greet  this  attitude  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  earnestly  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  will  soon  be  followed 
by  other  nuc  lear- weapon  States. 

Partial  satisfaction  may  also  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  several 
States^  including  Sweden,  when  it  comes  to  exports  of  fissionable 
material,  equipment,  etc.,  envisage,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  making  it  a 
condition  that  the  material  exported  should  be  used  exclusively  for 
jieaceful  purposes  and  subjected  to  IAEA  control.  It  is  imperative  for 
the  success  of  the  whole  idea  of  non-proliferation  that  such  voluntarily 
accepted  supply  policies  be  maintained,  widened  and  strengthened. 

The  most  immediate  task  for  reducing  discrimination  in  the  atomic- 
energy  field  is  to  ensure  that  all  of  what  we  must  call  the  “key  coun¬ 
tries”  sign  and  ratify  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  Some  of  these  are 
highly  industrialized  countries  which,  under  factual  criteria,  must 
be  said  to  be  close  to  being  “potential”  nuclear-weapon  States.  Another 
group,  partly  identical  with  them,  comprises  countries  which  are  im¬ 
portant  as  exporters  of  source  or  special  fissionable  material.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  draw  up  a  list  showing  which  these  “key  countries”  are  in 
relation  to  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  I  will,  however,  refrain  from 
doing  so  and  state  only  that  the  world  will  be  following  with  solicitude 
the  actions  of  these  States  as  to  the  present  treaty. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  control  provisions  as  outlined  in 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  one  free 
from  any  overtones  of  apprehension  or  dissatisfaction.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  obtained  one  real  mortgage  on  a  promising  future.  It  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  arrangements  selected  for  controlling 
a  non-proliferation  policy  a  ready-made  pattern  'or  controlling  also  a 
complete  cessation  of  all  production  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  IAEA 
system  of  safeguards  will  serve  as  well  for  the  comprehensive  task  as 
for  the  part  ial  one,  for  checking  to  see  that  nuclear-energy  programmes 
in  all  countries  are  not  diverted  to  weapon  production.  Thus,  work  on 
a  future  treaty  or  a  complete  cut-otf  of  production  of  fissile  material 
for  weapon  purposes  can  proceed  on  a  firm  basis  and  without  any  delay 
on  technical  grounds. 

Several  further  disarmament  measures  are  likewise  maturing  in  so 
far  as  their  technical  practicality  and  their  legal  shape  aro  concerned. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  comprehensive  test  ban  in  addition  to 
(lie  comprehensive  cut-off.  Progress  need  not  lie  slow  if  only  political 
tension  nnd  mistrust  can  lie  dissipated.  Cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  should  not  lie  an  impossible  goal,  and  not  even  a  distant  one,  if 
the  world  will  only  allow  itself  to  act  rationally.  This  is  the  spirit  in 
which  countries  should  lie  able  to  trust  that  the  non  proliferation  treaty 
is  a  safe  bridge  to  c  ross. 
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Statement  by  the  Japanese  Representative  (Tsuruoka)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  10,  1968 1 

We  have  l>efore  us  the  draft  text  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  was  presented  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  on  11  March  thisycar  by  the  delegations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.8  Tnis  draft  is  the  outcome  of 
long  negotiations,  in  which  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
ana  the  United  States  jointly  played  a  leading  role.  I  should  like  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  the  representatives  of  those  two  countries. 
We  also  appreciate  the  substantial  contributions  made  by  other  coun- 
trias,  in  particular  the  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament, 

The  Japanese  Government  has  stressed  in  various  forums  during 
the  past  several  years  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  continues  to 
believe  that  the  early  conclusion  of  an  equitable  non-proliferation 
treaty,  acceptable  to  as  many  countries  as  possible,  would  l)e  an  im¬ 
portant  step  forward  in  the  effort  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
achieve  nuclear  disarmament. 

The  Japanese  Government  subscribes  to  the  spirit  of  a  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  also  notes  that  substantial 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  present  draft  over  previous  ones. 
However,  there  are  still  several  points  with  regard  to  the  draft  treaty 
which,  the  Japanese  Government  believes,  require  the  most  thorough 
consideration.  I  should  now  like  to  set  forth  our  views  on  these  points. 

Let  me  begin  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  paragraph 
2  (b)  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XXI : 

The  treaty  should  embody  an  jic^ptablo  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Power*,.* 

Tn  other  words,  one-sided  obligations  should  not  be  imposed  upon  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  countries. 

Several  aspects  of  the  problem  of  acceptable  balance  should  l>o 
considered.  I  have  in  mind,  specifically,  the  following  questions:  first, 
the  question  of  the  security  of  States;  second,  the  question  of  unclear 
disarmament  ;  and  third,  the  question  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  draft  text  sets  the  stage,  so  fo  speak,  hut  it 
does  not  bv  itself  provide,  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  have  just 
mentioned,  what  we  would  consider  an  equitable  balance  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  obligations  between  nuclear- weapon  States  and  non-nu¬ 
clear-weapon  Statcc.  The  over-all  problem,  as  we  see  it,  is  bow  such  a 
balance  can  U»st  be  achieved  in  a  realistic  and  practical  manner.  This 
problem  is  of  great  importance  because  it  will  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  ntimiwr  of  States  adhering  to  the  treaty. 


1  A/T.l/PV pp.  27-41. 
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Permit  me  to  take  up,  first,  the  question  of  the  security  of  States. 

Under  the  draft  treaty  the  nuclear-weapon  States  will  be  allowed 
to  retain  and  continue  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  will  assume  the  obligation  not 
to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  They  are  being 
asked  to  do  so  at  least  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  a  very  long 
period  indeed. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States,  to 
which,  we  hope,  due  attention  will  be  paid  by  the  nuclear-weapon 
States.  It  is  all  the  more  serious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  dare  not 
be  optimistic,  much  less  sure,  that  all  five  of  the  nuclear- weapon  States 
will  adhere  to  the  proposed  treaty,  although  we  certainly  pray  that 
they  will.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many  of  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  will  adhere  to  the  treaty,  particularly  ‘hose 
with  a  nuclear- weapon  ca  pabilitv. 

Taking  these  factors  into  account,  what  is  required  in  order  to  bung 
into  balance  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  non-miclear- 
woapon  States  and  the  nuclear- weapon  States  in  this  field  ? 

It  is  essential  that  the  nuclear-weapon  States  should  assume  the 
obligation  of  assuring  the  security  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
which  subscribe  to  the  treat  v.  Measures  are  required  to  protect  from 
nuclear  aggression,  or  the  threat,  of  such  aggression,  those  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  which  renounce  the  right  to  defend  themselves  by 
nuclear  armament. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  long  thought  that  some  form  of 
United  Nations  resolution  might  be  an  answer  to  this  question  of 
security  assurances  that  would  satisfy  non-nuclear- weapon  States.  The 
Securit;  Council  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 4  is  a  step  in  this  direction  to 
which  we  attach  considerable  significance  from  the  political  point,  of 
view,  hut  it.  cannot  he  considered  that  this  measure  will  altogether 
eliminate  the  fears  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States  regarding  their 
security  problems. 

I  should  like  next  to  dwell  upon  the  second  question,  the  overriding 
importance  of  nuclear  disarmament.  While  the  .lon-nuclear-weapon 
Stales  will  renounce  their  present  nuclear  option,  the  nuclear- weapon 
Stares,  for  their  part,  will  undertake,  under  the  draft- 1  eaty, 

.  .  .  to  pursue  negotiations  >n  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessa¬ 
tion  o’  the  m  clear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  mioleai  disarmament,  and 
on  a  Treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control. 

Unless  the  unclear-weapon  States  keep  their  part  of  the  bargain,  the 
balance  of  obligations  will  he  upset  and  (lie  treaty  will  lose  its  moral 
basis. 

There  are  certain  specific  points  in  (his  regard  which  require  atten¬ 
tion. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  rirst,  how  strongly  the  Japanese  people  feel, 
having  su Herod  flic  effects  of  atomic  explosions,  with  regard  to  the 
earliest  possible  conclusion  of  an  agreement  hauui  .g  ihe  underground 
test  ing  of  nuclear  weapons. 


'Identical  with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  .tune  IS)  (pout,  p.  ill). 
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Next,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  article  1  of  the  draft  treaty,  which 
provides  in  its  second  half  that  nuclear- weapon  States  undertake 

.  .  .  not  iii  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or  induce  any  non-nuclear- weapon 
State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nucleur 
explosive  devices,  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices. 

.  Thus,  these  restrictions  are  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  in  their  relations  among  themselves.  This  li  ck  of  restriction 
should  by  no  means  be  taken  as  an  implicit  authorization  that  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  may  assist,  encourage,  or  induce  each  other  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  As  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  non-nuclear- weapon  State,  i  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  the  nuclear- weapon  States  to  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of 
this  lack  of  restriction.  Such  self-restraint  by  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  would  only  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  draft  treaty. 

It  is  clear  to  ail  of  us  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will  legalize 
the  present  distinction  between  the  five  nuclear-weapon  States  and  all 
other  States.  Even  if  considerable  progress  is  made  towards  nuclear 
disarmament  by  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  the  distinction  I  mention  will 
not  be  wholly  dissolved  so  long  as  nuclear  arms  remain  in  the  hands  of 
nuclear  weapon  States.  This  distinction  will  be  dissolved  only  when 
all  nuclear  weapons  are  eliminated  from  the  national  arsenals  of  a)’ 
States. 

In  the  meantime,  the  present  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
nuclear-weapon  countries  will  continue.  We  must  regard  this  situation 
as  a  transitional  one  and,  during  this  transitional  period,  all  nuclear- 
weapon  States  should  be  urged  to  refrain  from  using,  or  threatening 
to  use,  their  nuclear  weapons  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  prescribed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Japanese 
delegation  and,  I  am  sure,  a  number  of  other  delegations  feel  that 
this  responsibility  on  the  part  of  nuclear-weapon  States  should  be 
affirmed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  apparent  to  us,  as  it  must  be  to  everyone,  that  the  tasks  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  field  of  midear  disarmament  are  enormously  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complex.  But  we  would  urge  upon  all  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  a  continuous,  vigorous  and  determined  effort  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  invohed  and,  through  progressive  steps,  lead  mankind  forward 
towards  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  a  more  harmonious 
and  peaceful  world. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  question  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
which  is  t ho  third  question  requiring  very  careful  consideration  In 
addition  to  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weaponry,  it  should  bo  emphasized  that  the  draft  treaty  equally  in¬ 
volves  the  purposes  of  furthering  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
through  international  co-operation  and,  thereby,  of  contributing  to 
tlie  advancement  of  human  welfare.  Clearly,  the  purposes  of  the  treaty 
in  this  regard  will  not  bo  achieved  if  the  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty 
concerning  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  and  the  sharing  of  potential  benefits  from  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosions  turn  out  to  be  empty  promises.  The  Japanese 
Government,  therefore,  urges  all  States  to  make  every  effort  to  the  end 
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that,  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  may  be  further  developed 
through  international  co-operation. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  purpose,  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
between  the  non-nuclear- weapon  and  the  nuclear-weapon  States  in  the 
application  of  international  safeguards  to  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

If,  as  must  be  assumed,  the  genuine  motive  in  presenting  this  draft 
treaty  is  really  to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament,  the  principle  that 
nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  uses  should  not  be  diverted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  should 
apply  to  all  countries  alike.  The  Japanese  Government  firmly  believes, 
therefore,  that  the  nuclear- weapon  States  should  also  accept  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  to  their 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  as  a  first  step  towards  nuclear  disarmament. 

We  note  that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  declared, 
towards  the  end  of  last  year,  that  when  such  safeguards  are  applied 
under  the  treaty,  these  two  nations  will  permit  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities 
in  their  countries,  excluding  only  those  with  direct  national-security 
significance.4  We  would  strongly  urge  other  nuclear- weapon  States  to 
declare  their  intention  to  the  same  effect. 

There  is  a  strong  concern  among  non-nuclear-weapon  States  that 
the  application  of  international  safeguards  might  hinder,  in  one  way 
or  another,  their  peaceful  nuclear  activities.  The  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  in  terms  of  the  national  interests  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
States,  can  never  be  understood  by  the  nuclear-weapon  States  unless 
they  themselves  accept  such  safeguards. 

In  order  to  minimize  adverse  effects  on  the  efficient  and  economical 
functioning  of  nuclear  industries,  safeguards  should  be  simplified  and 
mechanized  as  much  as  practicable.  I  feel  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of 
all  non-nuclear- weapon  States  in  stressing  the  need  for  making  efforts 
towards  the  realization  of  this  objective  through  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

I  have  one  further  point  to  make  on  the  question  of  safeguards. 
When  agreements  are  concluded  between  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  pursuant  to  the 
treaty,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Japanese  Government  that  the 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  all  non-nuclear-weapon  States  party  to 
the  treaty,  including  those  which  are  at  present  under  a  regional  safe¬ 
guards  system,  will  be  subject  to  international  safeguards  of  identical 
standards. 

An  adequate  supply  of  nuclear  materials  is,  of  course,  an  essential 
requirement  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  There  is  really  no 
need  to  say  that  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  which  undertake  not 
to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  should  not  thereby  be  placed  in  a  less  advantageous 
position  regarding  access  to  such  materials.  The  Japanese  Government 
deems  it  essential,  therefore,  that  wuen  all  nuclear  materials  under 
the  control  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  are  placed  under  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards,  the  international  flow  of 
such  materials  should  be  further  liberalized.  Thus  life  would  be  given 
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to  the  intention  of  the  treaty  to  promote  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
through  international  co-operation. 

Freedom  of  research  and  development  aro  also  essential  in  order  to 
advance  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  it  is  cler*  to  us  that 
the  treaty  should  never  be  interpreted  or  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hamper  or  inhibit  research  and  development  in  this  field.  The  problem 
of  nuclear  explosive  devices  is  a  particularly  important  one  in  the  field 
of  research  and  development. 

We  accept  the  thesis  that  at  the  present  stage  of  nuclear  knowledge 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  distinguish  between  nuclear  explosive 
devices  for  peaceful  purposes  and  nuclear  weapons.  However^  if  and 
when  the  advance  of  nuclear  knowledge  makes  such  a  distinction  pos¬ 
sible,  then  it  is  only  logical  to  believe  teat  the  restrictions  concerning 
nuclear  explosive  devices  contained  in  the  draft  treaty  will  no  longer 
be  applicable. 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  Government  interprets  nothing  in  the 
draft  treaty  as  restricting  in  any  way  freedom  of  research  regarding 
the  peaceful  applicat  ion  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Furthermore,  we 
understand  that  nuclear  explosive  devices  are  those  designed  to  release, 
in  microseconds,  a  large  amount  of  nuclear  energy  accompanied  by 
shock  waves.  Accordingly,  such  devices  as  fast  critical  assemblies, 
reactor  excursion  experiment  facilities,  and  thermonuclear  fusion 
reactors,  which  are  not  designed  to  produce  energy  in  an  uncontrolled 
manner,  would  not  come  under  the  prohibitions  of  the  draft  treaty. 

Having  stated  the  views  of  the  Japanese  Government  with  regard  to 
the  important  questions  of  the  security  of  States,  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  in  relation  to  the  draft 
treaty,  I  should  now  like  to  state  our  views  on  the  question  of  review 
conferences,  another  matter  which  we  consider  to  be  very  important. 

Sinco  the  non-proliferation  treaty  must  not  be  an  end  in  itself,  but 
one  step  forward  in  a  series  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  taken  following  its  conclusion,  it  will  be  crucially  im¬ 
portant  to  review  its  operation  periodically,  and,  we  think,  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Japan  has  always  attached 
great  importance  to  the  review  clause  on  the  same  level  as  other  sub¬ 
stantive  clauses  of  the  treaty. 

The  international  situation  is  subject  to  change;  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ments  mav  occur  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology.  That  is  why 
wo  think  it  most  important  to  make  full  use  of  the  review  conference 
procedure  to  ensure  the  effective  and  adequate  operation  of  the  treaty. 
This  is  all  the  more  so  because  the  treaty  is  to  be  in  force  for  at.  least 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  possibility  of  further  prolongation  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  operation  of  the  treaty  must  at  all  stages  meet  the  realities  of 
the  moment.  If  it  is  fou.id  at  tho  review  conference  that  it  is  not  meet¬ 
ing  those  realities  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  well  as  its 
purposes,  including  nuclear  disarmament,  are  not  being  fully  realized, 
then  I  am  afraid  States  party  to  the  treaty  might  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
examine  its  whole  value  and  reconsider  their  positions. 

I  should  like  to  state  once  again  that  the  Tapanese  Government  con¬ 
siders  the  question  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  to  be  a  key  issuo 
in  the  uni  versa1  effort  to  ease  international  tensions  and  strengthen 
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trust  among  States,  mul  we  desire  to  participate  and  co-operate  fully, 
and  in  a  constructive  spirit,  in  all  international  endeavours  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

We  believe,  and  1  think  that  all  right-minded  people  would  agree, 
that  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  an  important 
step  to  be  taken  towards  arms  control  and  disarmament.  This  re¬ 
sinned  session  is  the  first  opportunity  that  all  Member  States  have  had 
to  discuss  together  the  concrete  text  of  a  draft  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  seek  to  achieve  a  treaty  which  embodies  an  accept¬ 
able  balanco  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  between  the 
nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear- weapon  States  so  that  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  as  many  States  as  possible  can  be  assured.  As  I  have  tried  to 
make  clear,  the  proposed  treaty  will  have  serious  effects  on  the  national 
interests  and  security  of  all  States.  I  cannot  emphasizo  too  strongly, 
therefore,  that  the  draft  treaty  requires  full  deliberation ;  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  hope  that  in  the  course  of  our  deliberations  due  consideration 
will  bo  given  to  the  views  of  the  Japanese  Government  as  I  have 
expressed  them  today. 

Before  1  conclude,  permit  me  to  quote  from  the  statement  made  in 
the  General  Assembly  last  September  by  our  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Miki.  Mr.  Mild  said — and  his  words  fully  express  the 
feelings  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  people : 

Should  a  now  world  war  break  out  in  the  last  third  of  this  century,  it  would 
inevitnbly  be  a  nuclear  war  spelling  the  destruction  of  all  mankind.  The  great 
and  solemn  responsibility  that  we,  the  living,  bear  to  future  generations  is  to 
save  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century  from  nuclear  tragedy  and  to  ensure 
that  the  doors  to  the  twenty-lirst  century,  which  holds  out  unlimited  possibilities 
for  the  well-being  of  mankind,  will  <>i>en  to  an  era  of  true  world  peace.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  earnestly  desires  to  co-operato  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  you  and  the  entire  membership  of  the  Committee  with 
the  aim  that,  our  work  at  this  resumed  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
may  be  brought  to  a  fruit  fill  and  harmonious  conclusion. 


Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Vinci)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  {Extract}: 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  10,  1968  1 


I  shall  now  try  to  give  the  contribution  of  the  Italian  delegation  to 
<  his  debate  and  state  the  portion  of  my  Government  on  the  item  before 
us. 

The  non-proliferation  treaty  can  be  considered  from  two  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  angles:  as  a  collateral  disarmament  measure — such  a  definition 
was  given  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  representative  of  Hungary,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly — and  sis  sin  instrument  for  building  up  the 
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now  international  community  of  the  nuclear  age.  Were  the  treaty  to 
he  considered  solely  from  the"  first  angle,  its  significance  and  the  hopes 
placed  in  it  would  be  accordingly  diminished  and  debased.  It  follows 
that  the  treaty  should  be  viewed,  in  any  case,  in  the  larger  context  of 
general  disarmament  to  which  it  would  constitute  a  major  prerequisite. 
However,  our  ambitions— and  in  such  a  matter  as  disarmament  I  feel 
that  ambition  is  not  only  allowed  but  compelling — suggest  an  even 
greater  and  higher  framework  for  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  more 
consistent  with  the  second  of  the  alternatives  I  have  just  mentioned : 
the  establishment  of  a  new  international  society  of  the  nuclear  age. 
The  magnitude  of  the  task  we  are  setting  should  not  discourage  us — 
because  we  consider  it  our  duty  further  to  reduce  the  dangers  resulting 
from  international  tension  and  because  wo  are  certain  of  working  in 
I  he  right  direction.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  demands  that  wo  take  this  first  and  fundamental  step  with  an 
awareness  of  the  purpose  we  are  aiming  at  and  of  the  necessity  of  an 
adequate  prior  assessment  of  its  consequences  and  effects. 

A  new  international  society  should  be  a  community  based  upon 
peace,  co-operation,  equality  and  abolition  of  all  technological,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  disparities. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  new  international  community  of  free 
and  equal  States  should  rest  could,  in  the  view  of  my  Government,  be 
stated  as  follows :  first,  removal  of  all  risks  of  both  nuclear  and  con¬ 
ventional  wars;  second,  access  for  all  to  all  land  and  sea  resources; 
third,  freedom  of  exchanges  in  all  fields,  including  that  of  nuclear 
energy  for  the  peaceful  development  of  all  countries;  fourth,  close 
international  co-operation  to  eliminate  technological,  scientific,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  cultural  disparities,  thus  enabling  all  peoples  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  technological  progress  and  the  general  increase  in 
economic  and  social  standards. 

The  non-proliferation  treaty  must  plant  the  seed  and  become  the 
premise  of  a  new  international  society  of  the  sort  we  are  advocating. 

In  that  perspective  the  Italian  Government  has  concentrated  its  at¬ 
tention — tenaciously,  consistently  and  firmly — on  the  basic  objective 
of  attaining  general  acceptance  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

The  Italian  Government  has  been  actively  striving  to  contribute  to 
that  end  by  taking  a  series  of  initiatives.  May  1  recall  in  this  connexion 
the  proposal  for  a  moratorium  and  the  one  concerning  the  supply  of 
fissionable  materials.  By  the  first  initiative,  taken  on  14  September 
1965,  we  suggested  a  nuclear  moratorium  for  the  non-nuclear  Powers, 
a  moratorium  which,  by  eliminating  the  immediate  danger  of  nuclear 
proliferation,  would  have  allowed,  and  would  still  allow  if  the  need 
arose,  negotiations  far  from  the  pressure  and  the  concern  of  possible 
negative  developments.* 

In  accordance  with  those  aims  and  in  pursuance  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  principles,  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  put  forward 
on  1  August  1967  in  Geneva  the  proposal  concerning  the  supply  of 
fissionable  materials.  The  essence  of  that  idea  was  that  nuclear  Powers, 
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in  order  to  strike  a  balance  with  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  on  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  should  commit 
themselves  to  transfer  to  the  non-nuclear  Powers  certain  amounts  of 
fissionable  material — to  be  taken  from  military  stockpiles — at  a  reduced 
price,  it  being  understood  that  part  of  the  amount  paid  would  devolve 
to  a  United  Nations  fund  for  the  progress  of  developing  countries.® 

Finally,  having  in  mind  the  prospect  of  possible  improvements,  we 
made  three  suggestions  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  on  10  [20]  February  1968,  which  can  be  found  in  document 
ENBC/218  annexed  to  the  Committee’s  report.4 

The  first  suggestion  is  to  include  in  the  draft  treaty,®  where  it  deals 
with  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
principle  that  all  nations  are  entitled  to  have  access  to  the  supply 
markets  of  nuclear  fuel  and  equipment  for  nuclear*  plants. 

The  second  is  to  hold  review  conferences  automatically  every  five 
years  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
treaty. 

The  third  is  to  specify  in  a  precise  way  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 

The  proposals  I  nave  mentioned  are  aimed  at  removing  reasons  that 
would  prevent  some  States  from  adhering  to  the  treaty  and  conse¬ 
quently  at  strengthening  the  impact  of  the  treaty  by  enlarging  the 
number  of  adherents,  as  also  advocated  today  by  the  representative 
of  Japan,  who  has  jurt  spoken.® 

An  extraordinary  opportunity  is  given  us  today  to  lend  decisive  im¬ 
petus  to  the  attainment  of  a  great  design.  It  is  important  to  reach  a 
conclusion  and  even  more  im,  ortant  to  have  the  widest  possible  sup¬ 
port  and  acceptance.  This  result  depends  upon  the  measure  to  which 
all  countries,  non-nuclear-  and  nuclear-weapon  States,  will  be  ready 
to  accept  their  share  of  sacrifices  in  adopting  all  possible  improve¬ 
ments,  without  delaying  the  attainment  of  the  great  goal  of  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  treaty. 

If  each  one  of  our  Governments  is  prepared,  in  the  paramount  in¬ 
terest  of  peace  and  of  future  generations,  to  lend  its  co-operation,  wo 
will  no  doubt  succeed  in  getting  closer  to  that  measure  of  balances 
which,  although  not  the  optimum  desirable,  will  in  any  event  make  it 
an  adequate  and  effective  instrument  for  meaningful  advances  in  the 
way  of  detente ,  of  disarmament  and  of  harmonious  progress. 

The  present  Assembly  is  the  most  qualified  and  authoritative  body 
to  bring  our  labours  to  a  successful  conclusion,  giving  our  peoples  and 
Governments  the  conviction  that  we  have  done  everything  within  cur 
power  to  produce  a  valid  international  instrument. 

Allow  me  to  express  tho  fervent  hope  that  the  outcome  of  our  im- 
portont  deliberations — through  tho  goodwill  and  the  contribution  of 
all — will  win  tho  approval  in  this  forum  of  all  the  Members  of  our 
international  community,  paving  the  way  to  the  adherence,  in  the  near 
future,  also  of  those  States  which  are  not  here  represented. 


•  Ibid.,  19(17,  pp.  312-315. 
4  Ante,  p.  1)2. 
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Statement  by  the  Pakistani  Representative  (Shahi)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  13,  1968 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  Pakistan  that  you, 
a  distinguished  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  are  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  deliberations  of  the  First  Committee  at  this  resumed 
session.  Your  hope  that  our  debate  would  be  fruitful  and  meaningful 
is  already  being  borne  out  by  the  excellent  statements  that  have  been 
made  on  the  text  of  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Frank  Aiken, 
alerted  U3  to  the  danger  of  a  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
would  interpose  insuperable  obstacles  to  disarmament  and  the  quest 
for  peace.  If  today  we  have  at  last  been  able  to  reach  the  stage  of 
considering  the  text  of  a  treaty  which  would  effectively  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  States  which  do  not  yet  possess 
them,  it  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  initiative  he  took  in  1958* 
The  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 

The  Pakistan  delegation  welcomes  the  submission  of  the  text  of  a 
draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — the  two  co-Chairmen — on  behalf  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

"VVe  wish  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  other  delegations  which  have 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  two  super-Powers  and  also  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  their  will  to  reach  agreement  and  their  readiness  to  consider  the 
amendments  submitted  by  the  non-nuclear  States  members  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  for  improving 
the  text  of  the  draft  treaty.  We  do  recognize  that  the  text  submitted 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  11  March 8  is  a  marked 
improvement  on  that  submitted  by  them  on  24  August  1967 4  and  also 
on  the  revised  text  of  18  January.6 

The  draft  treaty  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  negotiations  on 
measures  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  It  is*  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  agreement  yet  reached  on  this  question  of  questions.  As  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil  has  stated  it  “may  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  mould 
the  future  of  international  relations”.6 

General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX)  set  forth  certain  guidelines 
to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  negotiating 
the  text  of  a  draft  non-proliferation  treaty.7  The  question  is:  to  what 
extent  does  the  text  before  us  articulate  the  principles  set  forth  in 
that  resolution  ? 

First,  we  agree  that  the  draft  treaty  is  designed  effectively  to  prevent 
any  j  urther  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  States  other  than  the  existing 
fi.  ~  nuclear  Powers,  namely,  the  United  States,  the  USSR,  the  United 


1  A/CU/PV.1506,  pp.  7G-M. 

'  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19)5-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1185-1180. 

*  Ante,  pp.  Ifi2-1(><>. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  199 7,  pp.  338-341. 
r'  Ante,  pp.  1  <i. 

’  Ante,  p.  278. 
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Kingdom,  Franco  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  Three  of  the 
nuclear  Powers  are  satisfied  that  the  treaty  is  without  any  loop-holes 
for  the  proliferation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  has  said  that  the  door  to  proliferation 
is  locked  on  both  sides  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  relating  to  safe¬ 
guards  ensure  that  it  will  stay  locked. 

True,  the  treaty  does  not  provide  against  vertical  proliferation.  In 
principle,  Pakistan  shares  the  views  and  anxieties  of  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  that  vertical  proliferation  also,  and  not  only  horizontal 
proliferation,  must  be  ended.  However,  as  the  representative  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  a  non-nuclear- weapon  State  which  is  a  member  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  has  pointed  out,  the  acute  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  nuclear  Powers: 

.  .  .  prevent  us  from  taking  the  bold  and  comprehensive  approach  to  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  and  compel  us  to  consider  the  present  approach  as  a  partial  and  practical 
course,  short  of  the  ideal  goal.* 

At  the  twentieth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  speaking  in  this 
Committee  I  expressed  apprehension  that  if  we  waited  until  agree¬ 
ment.  was  reached  among  the  nuclear  Powers  against  vertical  prolif¬ 
eration,  which  is  attendant  with  complex  problems  of  verification 
and  control,  and  over  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  deadlocked  for  nearly  twenty  years,  horizontal  proliferation 
would  proceed  unchecked.  At  the  moment  we  are  faced  with  this 
unattractive  choice :  either  to  put  an  end  to  horizontal  proliferation 
now  or  to  pursue  the  goal  of  ending  vertical  proliferation  as  well, 
exposing  ourselves  in  the  meantime  to  the  grave  risk  of  uncontrollable 
horizontal  proliferation.  My  delegation  agrees  completely  with  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuz 
netsov,  who  stated  in  this  Committee  on  26  April  that  to  tie  the  question 
of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  measures  restricting 
the  nuclear  arms  race  could  only  result  in  an  impasse.9 

The  second  principle  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX) 
is  that  a  treaty  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  the  non-nuclear  Powers. 
I  have  already  expressed  the  views  of  my  delegation  in  regard  to 
vertical  proliferation.  We  readily  concede  that  the  treaty  would  pro¬ 
vide  some  tangible  benefits  to  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  to  assist 
them  in  developing  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  treaty 
would  also  open  the  prospect  for  the  provision  of  nuclear  explosive 
devices  for  peaceful  purposes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  However, 
that  the  basic  defect  in  the  treaty  is  the  “asymmetry  in  its  commit¬ 
ments”  is  all  too  clear.  The  non-nuclear-weapon  States  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  required  to  undertake  heavier  responsibilities  and  obligations  than 
the  nuclear  Powers.  At  the  same  t  ime,  we  must  confess  to  being  scep¬ 
tical  that  an  even  balance  can  bo  struck,  given  the  realities  of  power  m 
the  world,  and  the  great  disparity  in  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
non-nuclear- weapon  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  super-Powers 
on  the  other.  We  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  realistic  to  impose  obli¬ 
gations  on  the  nuclear  Powers  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  that  the 
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treaty  places  on  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Rather,  we  should 
consider  what  other  kinds  of  obligations  could  be  placed  on  the  nuclear 
Powers  in  order  to  strike  a  more  equitable  balance  than  is  envisaged 
in  the  draft  treaty. 

We  share  the  views  of  those  delegations  which  maintain  that  the 
text  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  is  true  that  article  III  of  the 
text  does  not  reflect  the  principle  of  balancing  the  mutual  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  obligations  of  the  nuclear  Powers  and  non-nuclear  Powers. 
That  article  would  impose  inspection  on  the  nuclear  establishments  of 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty,  but  not  on  the 
nuclear- weapon  States.  However,  even  if  all  the  nuclear-weapon  States 
were  to  accept  inspection  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
of  such  of  their  nuclear  installations  as  are  devoted  to  civil  uses,  the 
principle  of  balance  of  responsibilities  and  obligations  would  still 
remain  unrealized.  For,  as  long  as  the  nuclear-weapon  States  are  per¬ 
mitted,  as  is  the  case  under  the  treaty,  to  remain  nuclear  Powers,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  place  obligations  on  them  equal  to  those  imposed 
on  non-nuclear-weapon  States  in  the  matter  of  safeguards  against 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  purposes.  This  will 
become  possible  only  when  the  stage  can  be  set  for  total  nuclear  arms 
control.  At  present  this  stage  is  beyond  our  reach. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Pakistan  delegation  is  of  the  view  that  an 
acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers  must  be  sought  not  by  imposing 
obligations  on  the  nuclear  Powers  equal  to  those  prescribed  for  the 
non-nuclear  Powers  with  regard  to  measures  of  nuclear  arms  control, 
but  by  providing  the  latter — that  is,  the  non-nuclear  Powers — with 
adequate  security  guarantees  against  the  threat  or  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  any  quarter. 

In  regard  to  the  third  main  principle  of  resolution  2028  (XX) — 
that  the  treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament — 
we  consider  that  the  present  text  falls  short  of  this  goal.  We  wel¬ 
come  the  inclusion  of  article  VI  in  the  text,  for  which  the  credit  must 
bo  given  to  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  that  are  members  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  But,  as  was  so  aptly  ob¬ 
served  by  the  representative  of  Ceylon,  an  undertaking  to  pursue 
negotiations  is  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  intent,  and  much  less 
convincing  than  a  definite  commitment.10  In  this  context,  my  delegat  ion 
considers  that,  the  text  could  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  an 
undertaking  to  ban  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  within  the 
shortest  possible  t:me  and  to  pursue  negotiations  on  the  cut-off  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes.  In  these  fields 
we  believe  that  the  area  of  disagreement  between  the  nuclear  Powers  is 
not  too  wide. 

The  major  nuclear  Powers  have  given  us  a  solemn  assurance  in  this 
debate  that,  they  will  seriously  press  forward  the  search  for  nuclear 
disarmament,  as  pledged  in  article  VI  of  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty. 
We  do  not  question  their  good  faith,  and  we  look  forward  to  tangible 
results  on  a  wide  spectrum  of  disarmament  problems,  beginning  with 
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a  complete  cessation  of  underground  tests.  We  would  hope  that  prog¬ 
ress  is  registered  by  them  by  the  end  of  August  this  year,  when  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  is  due  to  convene. 

The  treaty  provides  for  a  review,  under  paragraph  3  of  article  VIII, 
five  years  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force.  The  object  of  the  review  is 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  the  treaty  are  being  realized.  We  hope 
that  the  provision  of  this  long  interval  will  not  diminish  the  urgency 
of  achieving  agreements  on  effective  measures  to  end  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  on  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament 

The  fourth  guiding  principle  of  resolution  2028  (XX)  is  that  there 
should  be  acceptable  and  workable  provisions  to  ensure  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  treaty.  We  note  that  article  III  of  the  text  provides  for 
comprehensive  safeguards  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  nuclear  energy 
from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices.  The  safeguards  are  to  be  se‘  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be 
negotiated  with  tne  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system.  In  this  regard,  the  Pakistan 
delegation  lends  its  lull  support  to  the  representative  of  Japan’s  views 
that  the  agreements  concluded  between  the  non-nuclear- weapon  Staten 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
should  provide  for  international  safeguards  of  identical  standards  to 
govern  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  all  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
party  to  the  treaty.11 

The  fifth  main  principle  of  resolution  2028  (XX)  is  also  met  in  the 
text.  Article  VII  declares  that  the  treaty  will  not  affect  the  right  of 
any  group  of  States  to  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  ensure 
the  total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective  territories. 

Here  I  would  wish  to  offer  our  felicitations  to  the  Heads  of  African 
Slates  who  adopted  a  Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of  Africa  in 
1963.12  May  I  also  reiterate  our  warm  appreciation  to  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  which,  with  foresight  and  courage,  concluded  the  denu¬ 
clearization  Treaty  for  their  region  last  year.18  We  hope  that  this 
Treaty  will  provide  a  further  :  '.petus  for  the  conclusion  of  similar 
arrangements  for  other  regions  of  the  world. 

Turning  again  to  the  benefits  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
without  endangering  non-proliferation,  the  Pakistan  delegation  wel¬ 
comes  the  inclusion  of  articles  IV  and  V.  The  representative  uf  the 
United  States  has  said  that  paragraph  2  of  article  IV  lays  a  positive 
obligation  on  the  nuclear  Powers  to  contribute  to  peaceful  application 
of  nuclear  energy,  especially  in  the  territories  of  the  non-nuclear  par¬ 
ties.  He  has  also  pledged  that  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  the  United 
States  will  share  its  knowledge  and  experience  concerning  all  aspt  's 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  with  the  non-nuclear  part.es. 
For  his  part,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  stated  that  by  the 
inclusion  of  articles  IV  and  V  the  Treaty  on  non-proliferation  be¬ 
comes  the  Treaty  for  the  pi ol iteration  of  benefits  of  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  for  the  maximum  number  of  States.  We  would  hope 
that  the  nuclear  Powers  party  to  the  treaty  will  respond  affirmatively 
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and  promptly  to  tne  request  of  any  non-nuclear  party  which  desires 
co-operation  in  accordance  with  article  IV. 

The  representative  of  Italy  has  suggested  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  principle  that  all  signatory  nations  are  entitled  to  access  to  the 
supply  of  nuclear  fuel  and  equipment  for  nuclear  plants.14  We  sup¬ 
port.  his  suggestion. 

Explosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  are  completely 
banned  under  the  Treaty.  Instead,  under  article  V,  the  potential  bene¬ 
fits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  are  to  be 
made  available  to  non -nuclear- weapon  States  party  to  the  Treaty 
through  appropriate  international  procedures  and  on  a  non-discrim- 
inafory  basis.  Furthermore,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  charge  to  such 
parties  for  explosive  devices  used  would  be  as  low  as  possible  and 
would  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development.  We  also  note 
that  under  article  V  such  benefits  can  be  obtained  on  a  bilateral  basis 
or  through  an  appropriate  international  body  pursuant  to  special 
agreements. 

The  representative  of  Sweden  has  proposed  that  there  should  be  no 
bilateral  provision  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  and  that  such  devices 
should  be  supplied  only  through  an  appropriate  international  body, 
whether  to  non-nuclear- weapon  States  or  to  the  nuclear  Powers.15  The 
view  has  also  been  expressed  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  as  well  as  in  this  Committee  in  the  present  debate,  that 
signatories  should  be  permitted  to  carry  out  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  under  international  inspection,  either  with  their 
own  resources  or  in  co-operation  with  third  parties.  The  question  is 
of  surpassing  importance  to  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  in  the 
field  of  scientific  and  technological  co-operation,  not  only  for  nuclear 
research  but  also  for  economic  development.  This  is  a  question  which 
could  be  carefully  examined  in  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States. 

Article  IX  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  its 
ratification  by  all  nuclear-weapon  States  signatory  to  the  treaty,  and 
forty  other  signatories,  and  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratifi  ¬ 
cation.  Speaking  in  the  General  Assembly  on  10  October  last  year,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  observed  that  the  value  of  the  treaty 
would  largely  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  unqualified  adherence  that 
it  commands.10  In  this  context  the  attitude  of  the  potential  nuclear- 
weapon  States  will  be  of  crucial  importance.  Even  if  almost  all  the 
non-nuclear- weapon  States  signed  and  ratified  the  treaty  and  the  near 
nuclear-weapon  States  did  not,  the  main  purpose  of  the  treaty  would 
be  defeated.  As  the  representative  of  Sweden  stated : 


.  .  .  t In*  world  will  l>e  following  with  solicitude  the  actions  of  these  States  ns 
to  the  present  treaty.15 


“  Supra. 
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In  his  statement  to  this  Committee  on  26  April  the  representative  of 
the  United  States,  J ustiee  Goldberg,  said : 

We  fully  expect  that  every  eoverelga  State  represented  here  .  .  .  will  measure 
the  treaty  by  the  same  yardstick :  its  own  enlightened  national  interest  and  its 
national  security.’* 

It  is  by  this  yardstick  that  Pakistan  measures  the  treaty. 

Several  representatives  ha\  a  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  serious 
omission  from  the  treaty.  The  omission  is  of  an  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  nuclear- weapon  States  to  refrain  from  the  use  or  threat  of 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  the  signatories. 

The  representative  of  Ethiopia  ht-s  drawn  our  attention  to  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  such  an  undertaking  in  General  Assembly  resolution  2153 
(XXI).19  The  representatives  of  Ceylon,  Japan,  Ivenya  and  Neml 
have  also  highlighted  this  omission  from  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The 
Pakistan  delegation  shares  their  concern. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  draft  Security  Council  resolution  on  security 
assurances  in  the  name  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kin  -dom  and  the  United  States,  in  document  ENDC/222  of 
7  March.20  We  are  awaiting  the  promised  explanations  and  clarifica¬ 
tions  of  its  provisions  by  the  three  nuclear  Powers  and  also  the  state¬ 
ments  they  intend  to  make  to  supplement  the  draft  resolution. 

We  have  listened  with  close  attention  to  what  has  so  far  been  said 
by  the  representatives  of  the  three  nuclear  Powers  and  Canada,  com¬ 
mending  the  draft  resolution.  We  note  the  evaluation  of  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  Finland  that  the  willingness  of  the  three  nuclear  Powers  to 
reaffirm  the  Charter  obligation  to  countei  or  remove  the  threat  of 
aggression,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  is  of  immense  political 
significance.21  We  have  also  listened  to  the  comments  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  Iran,  Japan,  Kenya,  Malaysia,  Nepal 
and  Nigeria  that  the  draft  resolution  on  security  assurances  is  inade¬ 
quate  and  that  its  provisions  would  need  to  be  revised.  Several  of  those 
representatives  have  made  careful  and  incisive  analyses  of  its  limita¬ 
tions  and  its  failure  to  go  beyond  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  representative  of  Iran  asked:  “Who 
will  feel  safer  because  of  these  words?”  and  went  on  to  say: 

Here  is  no  guarantee,  no  assurance,  in  form  or  words,  of  obligation  to  anyone. 
This  is  a  declaration  of '  itention,  not  an  assurance.*1 

The  representative  of  Austria,  which  is  a  European  and  a  neutral 
country,  suggested  that  the  nuclear  Powers  should  dispel  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  on  this  complex  problem.*3 

The  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  have  stated 
that  stronger  security  assurances  cannot  be  given  except  under  a 
military  alliance  with  the  nuclear  Powers.  That  thesis  requires  careful 
examination. 


“  Ante,  pp.  221-222. 

'*  Document «  on  Disarmament,  1U(W,  pp.  74K-749. 

'"Identical  with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  Ill  (post,  p.  414), 
S1  A/C.l/PV.  1559,  pp.  2-21. 

*  A/C.l/PV.  1502,  p.  .31. 

"  A/C.1/PV.1564,  p.  20. 
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The  question  arises  why  the  possibility  of  envisaging  a  system  of 
universal  collective  security  which  would  be  free  from  the  built-in  lim¬ 
itations  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  present  composition  should  be 
inconceivable. 

In  their  statements  on  26  April,24  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reaffirmed  the  categorical  assur¬ 
ances  given  to  this  Committee  in  December  last,  of  support  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon  States.  The  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  also  welcomed  the  Con f erence.25  On  behalf  of  my 
delegation  Itliank  them  for  the  reaffirmation  of  their  support,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  would  be  welcome  to  non-nuclear- weapon  States. 

The  nuclear  Powers  have  pledged  that  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  this  resumed  session,  regardless  of  whether  the  text  of  the  draft 
non-proliferation  treaty  is  endorsed  or  not,  that  Conference  will  be 
held.  Speaking  in  the  General  Assembly  on  10  October  last,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Pakistan  said : 

Last  year  the  General  Assembly,  In  resolution  2153-B  (XXI),  decided  to  con¬ 
vene  a  conference  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  to  consider  how  best  their  secu¬ 
rity  can  be  guaranteed  against  nuclear  threat  or  blackmail.  Pakistan  had  made 
it  clear  that  the  proposal  was  conceived  to  complement,  not  duplicate ;  to  supple¬ 
ment,  and  not  compete  with,  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty  ....  It  Is  apparent  from  the  report 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee  that  it  has  tried  its  best  to  ensure  that  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  Conference  will  deliberate  essentially  on  those  questions 
which  arise  directly  from  the  conclusion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  but  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  treaty.’* 

That  approach  continues  to  guide  my  delegation  in  regard  to  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  and  to  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States.  Whatever  ctecision  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
may  take  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  it  cannot  derogate  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  importance  of  that  Conference. 

The  representative  of  Austria  has  stated  that  on  the  question  of 
security  assurances,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  further  measures,  outside 
and  complementary  to  the  treaty,  which  will  in  due  course  establish 
an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers,  it  will  be  a  challenging  task  for  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  to  make  constructive  pro¬ 
posals.  Other  representatives  have  also  made  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  Conference.  Mr.  Goldberg  has  stated  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  could  consider  the  subject  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.'-’7 
Deputy  Foreigpi  Minister  Kuznetsov  lias  said  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  “provides  a  good  frame  of  reference  for 
the  successful  work  of  the  Conference  of  non-nuclear  Powers.” 28  Mr. 
Mulley,  Minister  of  State  of  the  United  Kingdom,  considers  that  the 
Conference  can  make  a  positive  contribution  to  consideration  of  the 
procedures  for  international  control  of  civil  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
including  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  as  well  as  further  steps  towards 


*'  Ante,  pp.  22!  233.  234-213. 

**  Dovumcntt  on  Diaartnamcnt,  Him,  pp.  71(5, 721. 
*A/I»V.ir»H4  ( prov. ) ,  p.  02. 
s:  .4  life,  p.  230. 

**  Ante,  p.  212. 
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disarmament,29  Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  other  represent¬ 
atives,  and  I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Ireland  on  6  May : 

Moreover,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  it  stands,  without  any  alteration  or 
amendment,  will  help  greatly  to  create  a  favourable  climate  for  the  negotiation 
of  many  other  desirable — and  to  my  mind  necessary — agreements  which  can 
of  course  be  negotiated  later  and  incorporated  in  separate  instruments  or  in 
protocols  to  the  present  treaty.  Indeed  the  forthcoming  Geneva  Conference  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  will  provide  a  suitable  forum  for  the  consideration 
of  matters  which  might  form  the  subject  of  such  additional  agreements.*1* 

The  imperfections  of  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty  have  been  pointed 
out  by  several  delegations  that  have  spoken  in  the  debate.  Suggestions 
and  proposals  have  been  made  for  changes  in  the  treaty  to  improve  it. 
So  far  the  super-Powers  have  not  given  any  indication  of  whether  they 
are  prepared  to  consider  changes  in  the  text  at  this  resumed  session. 
They  have  called  for  action  by  the  General  Assembly  to  endorse  the 
treaty  and  open  it  for  signature  at  this  session  and  they  have  empha¬ 
sized  that  time  is  not  on  our  side  and  that  we  should  ride  on  the  present 
wave  of  opportunity,  Other  delegations  have  stated  that  the  endorse¬ 
ment  r  f  the  treaty  sfc  ould  await  the  twenty-third  session  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  to  recommend  improvements  in 
the  text. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  amendments  will  be  more  difficult  of 
adoption  once  the  treaty  is  approved.  The  procedure  set  forth  in  article 
VIII  of  the  treaty  makes  that  only  too  clear. 

If  the  nuclear  "Powers  were  to  give  an  indication  that  in  the  event 
the  Treaty  is  endorsed  at  this  session  and  opened  for  signature  they 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  the  negotiation  of  additional  agreements 
which  might  form  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  it  might  be  possible  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  reconciliation  or  the  divergent  views  that  have  been  expressed  on 
the  question  of  the  endorsement  of  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty  at  this 
resumed  session. 

We  seek  not  a  confrontation  between  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
Powers  but  co-operation;  not  division  but  unanimity.  The  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Ireland  has  pointed  out  a 
way  by  which  this  can  be  achieved.  If  we  follow  his  counsel,  the  work 
of  the  Conference  will  be  doubly  fruitful. 

Some  representatives  have  underlined  how  the  absence  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China  from  the  world  Organization  will  seriously 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty.  Effective  nuclear  disarmament, 
requires  the  full  participation  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and 
France  in  the  negotiations.  So  also  a  universal  system  of  collective 
security  which  would  assure  the  security  of  all  non-nuclear  and  nuclear- 
weapon  States  predicates  that  France  and  China  must  be  enabled  to 
play  their  rightful  roles. 

More  than  ever  it  has  become  urgent  and  imperative  to  restore  the 
lawful  rights  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  tho  United  Nations. 


"A /n.  i/i»v.  i.v»s,  p.  i:. 
**  Ante.  p.  2S  t. 
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Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Husain)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  14,  1968  J 

In  discussing  the  report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  concerning  the  draft  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons1  2 *  the  resumed  twenty-second  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  is  engaged  on  an  urgent  and  important  task  to  which 
the  Government  of  India  has  given  the  most  careful  consideration 
and  attaches  great  significance.  The  deep  and  abiding  interest  of 
the  Government  of  India  in  the  field  of  disarmament  is  well  known. 
India  has  been  firmly  and  consistently  of  the  view  that  all  nuclear 
weapons,  being  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  must  be  completely 
eliminated.  The  idea  of  an  immediate  cessation  of  nuclear  and  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapon  tests  pending  their  complete  prohibition  under  a 
comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  was  first  mooted  by  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Nehru.8  India  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  sign  the  Mos¬ 
cow  partial  test-ban  treaty.4  Ever  since  then  the  Government  of 
India  has  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Treaty  would  be  signed  by 
all  countries  and  has  urged  that  the  prohibition  be  extended  to  under¬ 
ground  tests  as  well.  Further,  India  has  supported  efforts  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  weapons. 

My  delegation  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee.  In  that  forum  we  have 
pleaded  for  various  collateral  measures — in  particular,  in  relation  to 
nuclear  disarmament — as  an  integral  part  of  the  basic  and  ultimate 
objective  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  this  approach  and  policy  that  in  1964  India 
took  the  initiative  in  inscribing  for  the  first  time  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly  an  item  under  the  title  of  “Non-prenferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons”,5  and  not — if  I  may  repeat  the  words — under  the 
title  of  “Prevention  of  the  wider  Dissemination  of  Nuclear  Weapons”, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  1959  and  in  1961.6  And  it  is  in  this  new  and 
modified  form  that  the  item  has  continued  to  figure  in  the  agenda  of 
all  subsequent  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I  recall  the  wording  of  the  inscription  by  India  in  1964  of  the  item 
“Non-proliferation  ot  Nuclear  Weapons’  because  it  was  done  after 
due  deliberation  and  forethought.  The  difference  between  dissemina¬ 
tion  and  proliferation  is,  I  submit,  not  a  matter  of  mere  semantics 
but  one  of  substance  and  significance.  There  are  two  facets  to  the 

Sroblem  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons :  the  first  is  that  of 
issemination,  that  is,  of  transfer  and  receipt  of  weapons  and  weapon 
technology ;  and  the  second  is  that  of  production,  that  is,  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Our  persistent  plea  that  the  international  com¬ 
munity  should  concern  itself  with  proliferation  in  all  its  manifesta- 


1  A/C.1/PV.1507,  pp.  56-82. 

*  An tr,  pp.  102-1  CO. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19)5-1959,  v«l.  I,  pp.  408  ff. 

4  Ibid.,  IMS,  pp.  291-203. 

*  Ibid.,  196),  pp.  442-443. 

*  I.e.,  the  Irish  items  (A/4125  and  4845). 
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fcions  rather  than  with  only  one  aspect  of  it  has,  in  our  view,  been 
fully  vindicated  by  the  past  history  of  the  efforts  to  prevent  prolifera¬ 
tion.  Those  efforts  were  designed  to  stop  only  dissemination,  without 
imposing  any  curbs  on  the  continued  manufacture,  stockpiling  and 
sophistication  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  existing  nuclear-weapon 
Powers.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  nuclear-weapon  Powers  in¬ 
creased  from  one  in  19^5  to  two  in  1949}  three  in  1952?  four  in  1960  and 
five  in  1964  is  proof  enough  of  the  failure  of  this  limited  approach. 
I  may  also  recall  that  in  the  Sub-Committee  on  Disarmament  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  repeatedly 
warned  the  international  community  that  unless  the  existing  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  stopped  further  production  of  these  weapons  them¬ 
selves  there  would  be  additional  countries  which  would  decide  to 
develop  their  own  nuclear  deterrent.  And,  indeed,  that  is  what  has 
happened. 

The  urge  to  seek  greater  security — imaginary  or  illusory  though  it 
may  prove  to  be — by  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  curbed  by 
a  prohibition  applied  only  to  those  who  do  not  possess  them.  It  can 
be  effectively  controlled  only  by  attacking  the  root  of  the  problem — 
nameiy,  the  state  of  insecurity  caused  in  the  world  by  the  possession 
of  those  weapons  of  horror  and  mass  destruction  by  a  few  Powers. 
The  desire  to  emulate  the  example  of  those  who  have  become  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  will  be  difficult  to  resist  as  long  as  the  world  lives  in 
a  state  of  imbalance.  It  can  be  eliminated  only  if  we  dc  away  with 
the  special  status  of  superiority  associated  with  power  and  prestige 
conferred  on  those  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nuclear  menace  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
nuclear  disarmament,  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  first  step  that 
we  take  in  this  direction  should  be  not  only  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  but  also  and  simultaneously  to  inhibit  the 
further  development  and  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  other 
words,  a  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  can  be  found  only  through  a 
simultaneous  prevention  of  both  aspects  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal.  Both  these  aspects  of  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  form  part  of  a  single  whole,  and 
the  problem  cannot  be  successfully  dealt  with  by  tackling  only  one 
aspect  of  it.  This  consideration  is  basic  and  central  to  our  concept  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty. 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  be  recalled  that  of  the  five  principles 
enunciated  in  resolution  2028  (XX)  which  provide  the  guidelines  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  the  first  principle  re¬ 
quires  that  “the  treaty  should  be  void  of  any  loopholes  which  might 
permit  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  Powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form”.7  The  reference  here  is  to  both 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  and  non-nuclear-weapon  Powers.  General  As¬ 
sembly  resolution  2153  A  (XXI)  of  the  following  year,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  apprehension  equally  about  the  possibility  of  “an  increase  in 
the  number  of  nuclear- weapon  Powers”,  and  about  “an  increase  of  nu¬ 
clear  arsenals”,  again  underlined  this  principle.* 

T  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  532-634. 

*  ’bid.,  1966,  pp.  748-749. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary-General,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
referred  to  and  quoted  here,  also  lays  stress  on  this  when  it  states: 

So  far  as  international  security  is  concerned,  It  is  highly  probable  that  any 
further  Increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear-weapons  States  or  any  further  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  nuclear  arsenals  will  lead  to  greater  tension  and  greater  in¬ 
stability  in  the  world  at  large.  Both  these  aspects  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  are 
significant  to  world  peace.* 

The  Secretary-General’s  report  has  made  no  distinction  between 
the  two  aspects  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Wherever  it  has  talked  of  the 
evils  of  a  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  it  has  simultaneously 
warned  us  of  the  dangers  of  the  further  development  and  stockpiling 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  Nations  having  thus,  recognized  that  the  actual  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  nuclear- weapon  countries  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  major  preoccupation  to  be  viewed  with  equal  apprehension 
along  with  the  possible  or  likely  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear- 
weapon  countries,  it  is  clear  that  a  draft  non-proliferation  treaty 
should  have  sought  to  meet  this  apprehension.  In  our  view,  the  only 
effective  way  in  which  that  could  have  been  done  was  to  include  an 
obligatory  provision  in  the  treaty  for  a  cessation  of  any  further  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  respect  of  nuclear-weapon  countries 
this  would  have  meant  writing  into  the  treaty  itself  what  has  been 
called  a  “cut-off”  of  production  of  fissionable  material  for  weapon  pur¬ 
poses.  I  Should  like  to  stress  that  this  would  not  involve  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament,  since  it  would  not  require  the  destruction  of  a  single  nu¬ 
clear  weapon.  The  question  of  nuclear  disarmament — in  other  words, 
the  reduction  or  destruction  of  existing  nuclear  arsenals — would  be  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  subsequently  and  in  stages.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  present  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  possessed 
by  the  nuclear-weapon  States  have  long  since  reached  an  over-kill 
capacity.  'Where  is,  then,  the  justification  for  the  nuclear-weapon 
Powers  continuing  to  produce  more  weapons,  when  they  can  kiJi 
each  one  of  us  not  once  but  several  times  over,  and  a  man  dies  only 
once?  The  argument  of  differences  over  the  question  of  control  pre¬ 
venting  an  agreement  on  the  stoppage  of  further  production  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  is  not  convincing.  The  same  system  of  controls,  which 
may  be  prescribed  for  non-nuclear- weapon  States,  could  be  applied 
to  nuclear-weapon  States,  because,  once  a  cut-off  in  production  has 
been  agreed  to,  all  faculties  at  present  producing  fissile  material  for 
weapon  purposes  would  be  switched  over  to  production  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  With  the  stoppage  of  further  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  no  risk  to  national  security  would  be  involved — because;  so 
far  as  the  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  wenjions  are  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  reduction  or  diminution  in  them  or  control  over  them, 
and,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  safeguards  to  nuclear-weapon  States 
is  concerned,  again  there  would  bo  no  risk  to  national  security,  be¬ 
cause  all  ♦heir  facilities  would  have  l>ecome  peaceful.  Under  those 
circumstance.-'  there  would  be  no  room  for  any  fear  of  industrial  es¬ 
pionage  or  unfair  commercial  competition,  about  which  concern  has 
lH»en  expressed  in  certain  quarters. 


•  Ibid.,  mi,  PI).  ."507-508. 
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When  the  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX)  speaks  of  a 
balance  of  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  nuclear-weapon  and 
non-nuclear- weapon  States,  it  does  net  suggest  or  imply  the  idea  of  a 
compensation  or  a  quid  pro  quo.  It  means  that,  while  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  undertake  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  anyone, 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  Powers  should  undertake  not  to  receive  such 
weapons.  Similarly,  while  the  non-nuclear-weapon  Powers  under¬ 
take  not  to  produce  nuclear  weapons,  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  in 
their  turn  should  undertake  not  to  produce  any  further  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  Indeed,  the  joint  statement  of  agreed  principles  for  disarma¬ 
ment  negotiations  formulated  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  September  1961,  which  have  guided  all  disarmament  nego¬ 
tiations,  required  that  all  measures  towards 

disarmament  should  be  balanced  so  that  at  no  stage  of  the  implementation  of 
the  treaty  comu  any  State  or  group  of  States  gain  military  advantage  and  that 
security  is  ensured  equally  for  all 10 

but  that  unfortunately,  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  this  treaty. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  this  treaty  will  do  more  than  any  treaty  of 
our  time  to  push  back  the  fearful  shadow  of  nuclear  destruction  and 
that  it  will  make  all  of  us  more  secure  than  we  would  be  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  a  treaty.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  how  that  is  so,  for,  apr  rt 
from  the  possible  danger  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers,  the  draft  treaty  does  not — I  repeat,  does  not — con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  or  their 
augmentation  or  their  further  sophistication.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
curb  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  j  and,  since  only  nuclear- weapon 
Powers  can  cause  nuclear  destruction,  the  fearful  shadow  of  nuclear 
destruction  is  not  being  pushed  back,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  likely 
to  be  any  more  secure  tomorrow  than  we  !,:e  today  without  the  treaty. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  achieve  agreement 
on  all  aspects  of  disarmament  at  this  time,  the  negotiating  difficulties 
would  be  insurmountable  and  we  would  end  by  achieving  nothing. 
Agreement  on  all  or  even  on  some  aspects  of  disarmament,  if  I  may 
say  so,  is  not  what  many  countries  within  and  without  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament — and  certainly  not  rny  country — 
have  urged.  It  has  not  been  suggested  that  we  seek  either  a  full-fledged 
measure  of  nuclear  disarmament  or  no  nuclear  disarmament  at  all. 
My  Government  has  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  validity  of  the  step- 
by-step  approach  towards  nuclear  disarmament  and  we  do  recognize 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  perfect  treaty  on  nuclear  disarmament  to 
emerge  immediately.  We  have  never  put  perfection  before  progress, 
nor  have  we  adopted  an  “all  or  nothing”  approach.  Furthermore,  the 
delegation  of  India  has  never  suggested  that  a  non-prol iteration  treaty 
should  in  itself  become  a  vehicle  or  a  measure  of  full-fledged  nucDar 
disarmament.  But  wo  do  feel  that  so  long  as  the  augmentation  and 
sophistication  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  existing  nuclear- weapon 
Powers  continues  unchecked  the  interests  of  the  security  of  the  worlu 
will  not  be  advanced.  Measures  which  do  not  involve  an  element  of 
self-restraint  on  the  part  of  all  States — nuclear-weapon  States  as  well 
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us  non-nuclear-weapon  States— cannot  form  the  basis  for  a  meaning¬ 
ful  international  agreement  to  promote  disarmament. 

There  is  anotiier  feature  of  the  treaty  which  causes  us  concern  even 
within  the  limited  scope  of  non-dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
territories  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States,  nor  does  it  prevent  the  train¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  of  the  armed  personnel  belonging  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Also,  while  article  I  calls  upon  the  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States  not  to  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  it  does  not 
prohibit  one  nuclear-weapon  State  from  assisting  another  nuclear- 
waapon  State,  which  may  not  have  reached  the  same  degree  of  sophis¬ 
tication  in  tne  development  of  its  nuclear-weapon  technology,  by 
providing  technical  aid,  say,  by  way  of  blueprints  for  the  manufacture 
of  more  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons.  These  loop-holes,  being  con¬ 
trary  to  the  very  first  principle  enunciated  in  General  Assembly 
resolution  2028  (XX),  are  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  a  large  number 
of  non-nuclear- weapon  States. 

This  leads  me  to  the  question  of  the  link  betwee”  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  and  disarmament.  Principle  2(c)  of  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  2028  (XX)  requires  that 

The  treaty  should  be  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  have  spoken  of  the  draft 
treaty  before  us  as  a  first  step  towards  nuclear  disarmament  and  have 
hailed  it  as  an  important  step  in  the  chain  of  direct  and  indirect  steps 
towards  disarmament  and  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
I  beg  to  submit  that  this  view  is  not  supported  by  the  relevant  pre¬ 
ambular  paragraphs  or  article  VI  of  the  draft  treaty,  which  deal  with 
this  question,  a hey  contain  a  mere  declaration  of  intent,  which  cannot 
provide  any  credible  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear-weapon 
Powers. 

The  preamble  mentions  the  desire  for 

the  liquidation  of  all  their  existing  stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national 
arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery  .... 

but  there  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  itself  regarding  the  stoppage  of 
vertical  proliferation,  ns  suggested  by  India  and  certain  other  coun¬ 
tries.  There  is  also  no  time  limit  within  which  the  objective  of  halting 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  to  be  achieved.  In  fact,  the  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  provided  for  in  article  X  as  the  initial  duration  of  the  treuty 
appears  to  endorse  and  legitimize  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  to 
legalize,  if  not  encourage,  the  unrestricted  vertical  proliferation  by  the 
present  nuclear- weapon  lowers,  which — it  is  now  claimed-- it  is  not 
reasonable  to  curb  in  the  present  world  situation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  article  VI  creates  a  juridical  obligation,  but 
this  is  not  so,  because  the  undertaking  “to  pursue  in  good  faith”  does 
not  create  any  definite  or  enforceable  juridical  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  nuclear- weapon  States  corresponding  to  the  obligations  under¬ 
taken  under  article  II  by  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  It  is  an  im¬ 
perfect  obligation  with  no  sanction  behind  it.  Even  the  areas  within 
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which  the  negotiations  are  expected  to  l>e  pursued  have  not  been  de¬ 
fined,  It  has  been  argued  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  specify  at  this 
stage  in  the  treaty  itself  the  measures  of  disarmament  on  which  negoti¬ 
ations  are  to  be  undertake!^  because  agreement  might  well  become  pos¬ 
sible  on  other  measures.  This  view  is  not  convincing.  We  all  know  from 
our  experience  of  past  negotiations  that  agreements  in  the  field  of  dis¬ 
armament  are  diincult  to  negotiate  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
issues  involved  and  their  vital  connexion  with  the  security  of  nations. 
If  even  the  areas  of  disarmament  on  which  agreements  are  to  be  sought 
cannot  be  defined  now,  how  could  there  be  any  hope  of  such  Agree¬ 
ments  being  reached  ?  'The  unfortunate  fact  is,  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  several  delegations,  that  certain  areas  like  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  on  which  agreement  seemed  possible  at  one  time  are  eluding  us 
now  because  of  the  development  or  newer  weapon  systems  and  the  in- 
tensi fication  of  the  arms  race. 

Article  VI  does  not  give  any  tangible  form  to  the  declaration  of 
good  intent,  there  being  no  sense  of  compulsive  obligation  or  even  a 
scnso  of  urgency  to  pursue  negotiations  for  nuclear  disarmament  as  a 
preliminary  to  general  and  complete  disarmament.  What  is  required  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  nuclear  moratorium,  as  was  suggested  in 
if/65,  of  which  the  essential  element  was  that  if  nuclear  disarmament 
was  not  achieved  within  a  specified  time  limit,  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
Powers,  ns  an  instrument  of  persuasion  and  pressure,  would  reserve 
to  themselves  the  resumption  of  tiuir  freedom  of  action.11 

In  order  to  introduce  a  sense  of  urgency  and  compulsiveness  and  to 
exercise  pressure  and  persuasion  on  nuclear- weapon  Powers  to  take 
early  stejjs  towards  nuclear  disarmament,  various  suggestions  have 
been  made  which  the  sponsors  of  the  draft  treaty  have  not  found  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Some  of  the  suggestions  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
here  are: 

(a)  A  review  conference  should  be  held  automatically  after  every 
five  years;  (b)  the  failure  to  move  towards  nuclear  disarmament 
within  a  reasonable  period  should  an  additional  ground  for  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  treaty:  (c)  if  specific  nuclear  disarmament  measures 
are  not  taken  within  five  years,  the  situation  thus  created  should  be 
examined  and  the  necessary  action  taken;  (d)  article  VI  should  make 
specific  mention  of  urgent  negotiations  for  the  suspension  of  under¬ 
ground  tests,  a  freeze  in  the  production  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
and  an  agreement  on  the  eventual  reduction  and  elimination  of  nuclear 
arsenals  and  their  means  of  delivery. 

We  are  all  aw;,  re  that  there  is  no  family  planning  among  nuclcur- 
weapon  Powers,  that  there  are  already  four  or  five  generations  of 
increasingly  more  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems.  There  is  a  development  in  hand  of  MIRVS  which  is  oxjxvted 
to  inc«  use  the  nuclear  weapon  power  of  a  missile  by  a  factor  of  ten 
armor'.  1  »  addition  to  anti -ballistic  missiles  and  Pos-'idons,  there  is 
talk  also  of  FOBS,  MOBS  and  the  Space  Bus.  Each  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  gives  rise  to  the  inevitable  action -reaction  phenomenon,  mak¬ 
ing  even  more  difficult  the  halting  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  as  has 
f*eon  evident  from  the  inability  to  make  even  the  partial  test  ban 
Treaty  comprehensive. 

"  x«v  i i/j, it..  Hu;'*,  pp  i.  i  tu*. 
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India,  as  is  well  known,  has  pleaded  for  various  collateral  disarma¬ 
ment  measures  for  two  decades  now  and  has  always  regarded  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  as  one  of  those  measures.  But  we  still  need  to  be 
convinced  that  the  draft  treaty  before  us  does  amount  to  a  collateral 
disarmament  measure.  In  order  to  become  generally  acceptable  the 
treaty  must  have  a  provision  for  some  degree  of  compulsiveness  and 
a  reasonable  time  limit,  indicating  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of 
the  nuclear- weapon  States  to  move  towards  nuclear  disarmament, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  general  and  complete  disarmament ;  other¬ 
wise,  this  rai-proliferation  treaty — and  it  does  not  matter  by  whom 
or  bv  how  many  it  is  signed — will  not  '  )  effective  and  will  not  last 
and  our  labours  will  have  been  in  vain.  .  ct.  us  not,  therefore,  provide 
a  false  sense  of  security  to  the  world. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  disarmament  aspect  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty,  it  is  because  T  wish  to  emphasize  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  of  treaty  now  envisaged  and  the  serious  implications 
of  those  limitations,  particularly  for  countries  in  Asia  and  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  which  arise  from  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  reasons,  all  the 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  are  not  associated  with  our  deliberations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  India  that  across  its  border  a  major 
Power — the  People’s  Republic  of  Chinn — continues  to  conduct  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  will 
of  the  international  community  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  grave 
dangers  posed  by  such  testing  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
peoples  and  their  future  generations.  In  a  little  over  three  years  China 
has  conducted  seven  nuclear  tests,  including  that  of  a  thermonuclear 
device.  The  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  not  subject  to  the  discipline 
of  the  international  community,  nor  does  it  accept  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  norms  of  international  behaviour,  nor  could  it  be  depended 
upon  to  observe  the  restraints  needed  for  the  maintenance  ot  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security. 

It  is  therefore  understandable  that  the  growing  nuclear- weapon 
capacity  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  a  matter  of  deep  con¬ 
cern  not  only  to  non-nuclear- weapon  Powers  but  also  to  nuclem*  weapon 
Powers.  This  concern,  so  widely  shared  all  over  the  world,  only 
further  emphasizes  tho  urgency  of  an  early  and  effective  implemen¬ 
tation  of  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  it  further  underlines 
the  need,  to  which  I  have  earlier  referred,  for  an  acceptable  and 
balanced  non-proliferation  treaty  to  prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  all  nuclear- weapon  Powers,  including  tiio  Peoples  Re¬ 
public  of  China,  and  to  provide  a  more  direct  juridical  and  comnul- 
ffvc  link  with  meastu  _s  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

The  other  disturbing  and  discriminatory  feature  of  the  draft  treaty 
concerns  the  one-sided  prohibitions  on  non-nueleni-wea|>o>i  States  in 
resjKvt  of  the  jK*aeeful  utilization  of  nuclear  energy.  It  prevents  them 
from  conducting  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purjioses.  In  this 
connexion  I  need  hardly  recall  tc.e  serious  and  protracted  discussions 
on  Plowshare  in  1 1K#K  and  1JHJO,  when  the  mad  fo-nnd  possibilities  of 
pearclul  nuclear  explosions  by  >11  was  recognized,  but  the  problem  of 
modalities  connected  with  the  test -ban  treaty  made  it  difficult  to  come 
to  an  agreement.  I  also  need  i.ot  recall  that  the  dri  fts  of  the  treaty 
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presented  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1965  and  1966 
made  no  mention  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.13 

We  have  been  told  that,  as  provided  for  in  article  V,  if  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  were  to  deny  themselves  the  technology  of 
carrying  out  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  any  potential  benefits  from 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions,  as  and  when  these  become 
economically  and  technically  feasible,  would  be  made  available  to  them 
at  economically  attractive  costs.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  wish  to  give  generously  of  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom,  but,  under  the  treaty,  there  is  no  binding  commitment 
or  a  positive  juridical  obligation  to  provide  the  assistance  since  the 
undertaking  is  only  to  “co-operate”.  However,  the  issue  involved  here 
is  something  more  basic  than  the  mere  question  of  distribution  of 
benefits.  Nations  everywhere  should  be  free  not  only  to  share  in  the 
benefits,  but  also  to  acquire  the  knowledge  to  extract  such  benefits  by 
themselves  and  to  have  the  freedom  to  use  such  knowledge. 

Since  nuclear  technology  is  the  technology  of  the  future  and  is  likely 
to  become  the  most  crucial  and  potent  instrument  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  progress,  it  would  obviously  be  invidious  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  world  to  become  wholly  dependent  on  a  few  nuclear- 
weapon  States  for  the  knowledge  ana  application  of  this  technology. 
The  proposed  treaty  creates  a  juridical  discrimination  between  States 
according  to  whether  they  possess  nuclear  weapons  or  not,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  unwise  tc  divide  the  world  into  a  few  “haves”  and 
a  lot  of  “have-nots”,  who  would  become  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of 
the  “haves”  in  regard  to  development  in  the  vital  area  of  nuclear 
energy,  thereby  making  them  subject  to  pressures.  And  when  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  should  be  done  for  an  initial  period  of  twenty-five 
years  regr  r a  less  of  any  technological  breakthrough  during  this  period, 
would  tnis  not  widen  the  economic  and  technical  gap  which  already 
exists  and  which  the  developing  countries  are  striving  so  hard  to 
close?  The  only  just  solution  would  seem  to  be  that  instead  of  dis¬ 
pensing  “benefits  on  a  bilateral  basis”,  which  gives  to  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  full  latitude  for  discriminatory  treatment  by  making 
available  benefits  on  their  own  terms  and  to  whomsoever  they  like  and 
for  whatever  purposes  they  like,  peaceful  nuclear  explosives  should 
Iks  institutionalized  under  international  control  for  the  benefit  of  all 
nations. 

As  regards  the  question  of  controls,  the  solution,  in  our  view,  should 
be  sought  on  the  basis  that  their  scope  is  clearly  defined  and  that  their 
implementation  would  not  hinder  in  any  way  the  peaceful  utilization 
of  nuclear  energy  by  all  countries.  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  speaking  in 
the  Indian  Parliament  in  1954,  said  that  India  was  willing  to  accept 
controls  in  common  with  other  countries : 

.  .  .  provided  we  are  aaaured  that  It  ia  for  the  common  good  of  the  world  and 
not  exercised  In  a  partial  way  and  uut  dominated  by  certain  countries,  however 
good  their  motives.14 


u  /lid.,  1965,  pp.  347-349,  443-440;  ibid.,  1966,  pp.  150-160 
“Indian  Publ  cations  Division,  Ministry  of  Information  and  Proadcastli; .. 
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The  Indian  Government  has  been  consistently  of  the  view  that  the 
guiding  principle  that  should  be  followed  in  regard  to  safeguards  is 
that  they  should  be  universally  applicable  and  be  based  on  objective 
and  non-discriminatory  criteria.  Tne  draft  treaty  places  all  safeguards 
and  controls  on  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  and  none  whatsoever 
on  the  nuclear- weapon  States.  We  are  aware  that  two  nuclear- weapon 
States,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  have  made  decla¬ 
rations  indicating  their  willingness  to  accept  safeguards,  but  this  ac¬ 
ceptance,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  agreed  to  by  other 
nuclear-weapon  Powers,  is  subject  to  reservation  about  national  secu¬ 
rity,  the  scope  of  which  would  be  defined  by  the  nuclear- weapon  States 
themselves,  making  in  practice  the  application  of  the  safeguards 
illusory. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  proposed  system  of  safeguards  which 
is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  could  create  discrimination  among  the  non¬ 
nuclear  States  themselves.  Paragraph  4  of  article  III  speaks  of  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States,  parties  to  the  treaty,  concluding  agreements 
with  the  Internationa!  Atomic  Energy  Agency  “either  individually 
or  together  with  other  States”.  Since  it  is  not  stated  that  these  agree¬ 
ments  would  be  uniform,  one  not  being  more  onerous  than  another,  the 
interpretation  which  is  being  given  by  interested  countries  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  different  criteria  might  be  established,  which  is  objectionable. 

I  should  now  like  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  security  implications 
of  the  relationship  between  non-nuclear  and  nuclear- weapon  Powers. 
The  problem  of  the  security  of  the  non-nuclear- weapon  Powers  from 
the  use  or  the  threat  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  arises  from  the  posses¬ 
sion,  the  continued  stockpiling  and  the  further  sophistication  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery.  Any  real  and  credible 
guarantee  of  security  to  non-nuclear- weapon  States  against  the  use  or 
Die  threat  of  use  or  such  weapons  could  be  provided  only  through 
nuclear  disarmament  when  nuclear  weapons  had  been  eompletmy 
eliminated.  Hence  India’s  insistence  on  the  importance  of  making 
progress  towards  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  action  in  this  field  of  genuine  and  last¬ 
ing  security  would  take  time  and  would  have  to  be  sought  through 
stages.  Till  such  time,  and  as  an  interim  measure,  so  long  as  nuclear 
weapons  remain  in  tne  armouries  of  a  few  countries,  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States  have  an  obligation  to  assure  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  that  their  security  would  not,  in  any  way,  be  threatened 
by  the  use  or  the  threat  of  use  of  such  weapons,  and  also  that  these 
weapons  would  not  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  pressure,  intimidation 
or  blackmail.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  security  assurances. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  tho 
United  Kingdom  proposed  tho  draft  of  a  Security  Council  resolution.14 
But,  for  lack  of  time,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posed  draft  which  we  now  need  to  discuss  in  this  Committee. 

My  Government  would  welcome  any  steps  that  might  be  taken  by 
the  nuclear-weapon  States  in  concert  with  non -nuclear- weapon  States 
to  make  more  effective  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose 

*  Identical  with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  10  ( pout ,  p.  441). 
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of  providing  effective  security.  The  hopes  of  mankind  rest  on  this. 
The  obligations  cast  by  the  Charter  on  Member  States,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Charter  to  ensure  peace  in  the  world. 

But  any  security  assurances  that  may  be  offered  by  nuclear- weapon 
States  could  not  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the 
signature  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  The  draft  of  a  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  should  be  judged  by  itself  and  on  its  own  merits.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  arises  from  the  possession  of  such  weapons  by  certain  States. 
This  threat  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  signature  or  non-signature  of 
a  particular  non-proliferation  treaty,  as  the  threat  has  existed  in  the 
past  and  will  remain,  even  after  a  non-proliferation  treaty  has  been 
concluded,  until  such  time  as  the  nuclear  menace  has  been  eliminated 
altogether. 

The  assurance  of  the  security  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  is  an 
obligation  and  not  something  which  the  nuclear-weapon  States  could 
or  should  demand  as  a  price  for  the  signature  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty.  The  linking  of  security  assurances  to  the  signature  of  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  would  also  be  contrary  to  the  Charter  because 
m  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  does  not  discriminate  between  those 
who  may  adhere  to  a  particular  treaty  and  those  who  may  not  do  so. 
Specifically,  it  violates  the  principles  of  equal  rights  of  all  nations 
mentioned  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  I  and  the  principle  of  sovereign 
equality  of  all  its  Members  enshrined  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  2. 
The  Charter  aims  at  providing  security  in  an  equal  manner  to  all  na¬ 
tions.  The  proposed  draft  Security  Council  resolution,  therefore,  goes 
against  the  basic  principle  which  should  govern  the  problem  of  the 
security  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States.  It  is  the  view  of  my  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  of  security  assurances  should 
bo  dealt  with  separately  and  independently  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  now  under  consideration. 

I  have  not  commented  on  the  draft  of  the  resolution  on  security 
assurances  proposed  to  be  introduced  in  the  Security  Council,  nor  have 
I  expressed  the  view  of  the  Government  of  India  about  what  would 
be  regarded  as  credible  security  assurances  for  the  entire  international 
community.  On  the  credibility  or  otherwise  of  the  assurances  offered, 
our  views  will  be  expressed  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Having  stated  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India  with  regard 
to  the  basic  features  of  the  treaty  and  the  question  of  security  assur¬ 
ances,  I  should  now  like  to  reiterate  the  policy  of  my  Government 
a’  out  the  utilization  of  nuclear  energy.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
years  ago,  and  after  a  most  careful  national  evaluation  of  all  aspects 
of  the  problem,  the  Government  of  India  made  a  statement  of  policy 
that  It  Intended  to  utilize  nuclear  energy  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.  This  policy  of  the  Govemmant  of  India  was  based  in  its  firm 
belief  in  disarmament,  which  made  it  necessary  not  to  do  anything 
to  escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

As  early  as  1057,  P- ime  Minister  Nnhru,  referring  in  Parliament 
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to  the  programme  of  development  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes,  reiterated  his  Government’s  policy  by  saying: 

We  have  declared  quite  clearly  that  we  are  not  interested  In  making  atom 
bombs,  even  if  we  have  the  capacity  to  do  so,  and  that  in  no  event  will  we  use 
aitomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes.  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  I  say  this 
I  represent  every  Member  of  this  House.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  policy  of  all 
future  Governments.1* 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  speaking  in  Parliament  on  14  March 
1968,  reiterated  this  policy.  She  said : 

India  has  repeatedly  announced  that  she  is  not  making  an  atom  bomb  and 
that  she  is  developing  her  nuclear  energy  programme  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes.1* 

The  Government  of  India  has  continued  to  adhere  firmly  to  this 
national  decision.  Let  me  add  that  this  decision  was  taken  at  a  time 
when  the  international  community  was  not  seized  of  the  question  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty.  It  is,  therefore,  a  national  policy,  unrelated 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  speaking  in  parli¬ 
ament  as  recently  as  24  April  1968,  said  : 

The  choice  before  us  is  not  only  the  question  of  making  a  few  atomic  bombs, 
but  of  engaging  in  an  arms  race  with  sophisticated  nuclear  warheads  and  an 
effective  missile  delivery  system.  Such  a  course,  I  do  not  think  would  strengthen 
national  security.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  endanger  our  Internal  security 
by  imposing  a  very  heavy  economic  burden  which  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
present  expenditure  on  defence.  Nothing  will  better  serve  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  hostile  to  us  than  for  us  to  lose  our  sense  of  perspective  and  to  under¬ 
take  measures  which  would  undermine  the  basic  progress  of  tLe  country.  We 
believe  that  to  be  militarily  strong  it  is  equaUy  Important  to  be  economically 
and  industrially  strong.  Our  programme  of  atomic  energy  development  for 
peaceful  purposes  is  related  to  the  real  needs  of  our  economy  and  would  be 
effectively  geared  to  this  end.1* 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  stress  again  that  the  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  world  arises  not  merely  from  a  possible  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  but  equally  from  the 
continued  possession  and  further  production  and  sophistication  of 
these  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by  the  existing  nuclear-weapon 
Powers.  India  shares  the  common  anxiety  that  this  danger  and  risk 
should  be  checked  and  eliminated.  We  share  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
this  end  should  be  achieved  as  early  as  possible  by  common  consent 
and  international  control.  To  quote  again  from  a  statement  made  by 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi : 

Mankind  today  la  at  the  crossroads  of  nuclear  peace  and  nuclear  war.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  we  ahould  take  the  road  tc  uuclear  peace. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  common  objective— which  all  of  us  here 
and  mankind  in  general  share — cannot  be  achieved  except  through  a 
viable  treaty,  one  which  will  take  into  account  not  only  the  fears  of 
a  few  but  the  preoccupations  of  all,  impose  equal  obligations  on  all, 

uJa*eahorlal  Nehru's  Speeches,  vol.  Ill,  p.  518. 

’*  Indian  Embassy  (Washington).  Weekly  India  News,  Mar.  20, 1000. 

"  Ibid.,  May  8, 1968, 
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confer  the  same  benefits  of  security  and  progress  on  all,  and  will, 
therefore,  become  acceptable  to  the  international  community  as  a 

that  wm  not  me 


cognizance  of  the  undeniable  realities  of  political  fact  and  military 
power  and  technological  superiority  as  they  exist  in  the  world  pf  today, 
but  also  provide  for  the  equally  incontrovertible  realities  of  tlie 
changes  that  will  occur  in  these  various  fields  in  the  years  to  come. 

A  treaty  of  this  kind,  with  its  far-reaching  political  and  economic 
implications  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  must  not  be  based  on  a 
discriminatory  approach.  We  have  been  opposed  to  the  division  of 
the  world  in  terms  of  ideologies  and  military  alliances,  or  in  terms 
of  rich  and  poor  nations.  The  proposed  treaty  adds  one  more  category 
to  the  divisive  forces  which  nave  bred  fear  and  distrust  and  have 

rerated  tensions.  A  non-proliferation  treaty,  therefore,  if  it  is  to 
effective,  viable  and  generally  acceptable,  should  prevent  both 
nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear- weapon  Powers  from  proliferating. 
It  should  contain  an  acceptable  balance  of  obligations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  It  should  be  a  real  and  meaningful  step  towards  disarmament. 
It  should  not  in  any  way  hamper  the  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes.  These  are  all  principles  which  have  been  embodied 
m  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX). 

After  most  serious  and  careful  consideration,  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Government  of  India  that  the  draft  treaty  before  us  does  not  conform 
to  these  principles  and  therefore  my  Government  cannot  subscribe  to 
it.  Our  vote  on  the  draft  resolution  endorsing  the  draft  treaty 18  will 
be  determined  accordingly. 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Security  Assurances  and 
the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  15, 
1968 1 

In  my  statement  of  26  April,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  discussions, 
when  I  touched  upon  the  important  question  of  security  assurances, 
I  said  my  delegation  would  further  detail  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  this  matter  later  in  our  debate,  after  we  had  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  the  views  of  various  delegations.*  I  should  like  to  make 
that  presentation  now  and  at  the  same  time  to  comment  on  several 
other  questions  which  have  been  raised  as  we  have  listened  carefully 
to  the  statements  of  our  colleagues  in  this  Committee.  First  I  shall 
deal  with  the  matter  of  security  assurances 

On  7  March  of  this  year  in  Geneva,  the  United  States  joined  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  outlining  a  course  of 
action  which  they  propow  to  take  in  the  Security  Council  to  provide 
appropriate  security  assurances.  That  action  which  we  outlined  is 

u  See  ante,  pp.  162-168. 

*  A/C.1/PV.1568,  pp.  15-85. 

•  See  ante,  pp.  221-288. 
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designed  to  enhance  the  security  of  all  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  in 
particular  of  those  non-nuclear  Powers  which  may  find  themselves 
confronted  by  a  direct  nuclear  threat. 

The  formulation  of  this  security  proposal  was  not  easy ;  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  one.  Effective  assurances  must 
address  themselves  to  circumstances  and  events  that  cannot  be  fore¬ 
seen  in  detail.  They  must  be  practical  and  credible  under  a  wide 
range  of  possible  circumstances  m  a  world  in  which  allied,  non-aligned 
and  neutral  nations  have  different  interests.  The  conclusion  reached 
was  that  the  best  solution  was  to  be  found  in  the  context  of  the  United 
Nations.  Under  its  Charter,  as  we  all  well  know,  every  one  of  our 
countries  has  assumed  a  solemn  obligation  to  co-operate  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace. 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom 
therefore  agreed  to  sponsor  a  draft  resolution  on  security  assurances 
in  the  Security  Council,  the  organ  of  the  United  Nations  which  bears 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.  The  text  of  that  draft  resolution  has  been  circulated  to 
each  Member  of  the  United  Nations  as  annex  B  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee’s  report,  document  A/7072.3  My  Government 
believes  that  this  draft  resolution  will  lay  a  firm  political,  moral  and 
legal  basis  for  assuring  the  security  of  non-nuclear  parties  to  this 
treaty. 

A  key  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution  envisages  declarations  by 
the  nuclear-weapon  sponsors  giving  assurances  to  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  that  will  enhance  their  security  against  the  threat 
of  nuclear  attack.  Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  make  such  a  declaration  in  conjunction  with  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  consideration  of  this  draft  resolution.4  Similar  declarations  will 
be  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  believe 
that  these  declarations  will  reinforce  the  Security  Council’s  action 
on  the  draft  resolution. 

In  its  declaration  the  United  States  will  affirm  that  any  aggression 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  endanger  the  peace 
and  security  of  all  States.  The  United  States  will  declare  that  aggres¬ 
sion  with  nuclear  weapons,  or  the  threat  of  such  aggression,  against  a 
non-nuclear- weapon  State  would  create  a  qualitatively  new  situation. 
We  will  declare  that  in  this  situation  the  nuclear- weapon  States  which 
are  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  would 
have  to  act  immediately  through  the  Council  to  take  the  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  counter  such  aggression  or  to  remove  the  threat  of  aggression 
in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Charter  calls  for 
taking 

.  .  .  effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to 
the  peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

The  United  States  will  further  declare  that  any  State  which  com¬ 
mits  aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  which 

'Identical  with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  19  (p out.  n.  444) 

4  See  post,  pp.  489-440. 

*  Art.  I  of  the  Charter. 
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threatens  such  aggression,  must  be  aware  that  its  actions  are  to  be 
countered  effectively  by  measures  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  suppress  the  aggression  or  remove  the  threat 
of  aggression.  We  will  affirm  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council,  to  seek 
immediate  Security  Council  action  to  provide  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  to  any  non-nuclear- weapon  State  party  to  the  treaty 
that  is  a  victim  of  an  act  of  aggression,  or  the  object  of  a  threat  of  ag¬ 
gression  ,  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 

The  United  States  will  reaffirm  in  particular  the  inherent  right,  rec¬ 
ognized  under  Article  51  of  the  Charter  ?  of  individual  and  collective 
self-defence  if  an  armed  attack,  including  a  nuclear  attack,  occurs 
against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Counci1  has 
taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

In  voting  for  this  draft  resolution,  the  United  States  will  indicate 
that  its  vote  and  its  statement  of  the  way  in  which  it  intends  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  draft 
resolution  is  also  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  which 
are  nuclear- weapon  States  and  are  proposing  to  sign  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty.  We  will  further  state  that  our  vote  for  this  draft  resolution 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  these  States  have  made  statements  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States  as  to  how  they  intend  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter. 

If  the  full  significance  of  this  proposed  Security  Council  action  is 
to  be  grasped,  it  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  present  world  situa¬ 
tion.  It  reflects  the  determination  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom,  to  have  assistance  provided  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  any  party  to  the 
treaty  which  is  a  victim  of  an  act  of  aggression  or  the  object  of  a  threat 
of  aggression  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 

I  note  that  questions  have  been  raised  by  several  delegations  as  to 
how  the  machinery  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  would  function  in  the  event  of  aggression,  or  of  the  threat 
of  aggression,  with  nuclear  weapons.  These  are  legitimate  questions 
and  deserve  a  serious  answer.  In  attempting  to  answer  them  I  would 
make  several  points. 

My  first  point  is  that  with  the  joint  support  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  a  firm  foundation 
for  an  effective  response  by  the  Security  Council  to  any  challenge 
requiring  immediate  action. 

Second,  I  would  emphasize  a  point  of  the  very  greatest  politirnl 
significance:  namely,  the  identity  of  the  three  nu dear- weapon  Powers 
which  have  joined  m  supporting  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
and  in  agreeing  to  present  this  Security  Council  draft  resolution.  It. 
is  no  secret  that  these  Powers  command  the  overwhelming  preponder¬ 
ance  of  nuclear- weapon  power  in  the  world  today.  That  these  major 
nuclear  Powers,  whatever  their  respective  views  on  other  matters,  have, 
now  united  in  this  proposal  is  a  political  fact  of  the  first  order.  It 
means  that,  they  consider  that  their  respective  vital  national  interests 
demand  that  there  shall  be  no  nuclear  aggression,  and  no  threat  of  nu¬ 
clear  aggression,  from  any  quarter;  and  that  those  countries  that  forgo 
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nuclear  weapons  by  adhering  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  should  not 
thereby  feel  any  loss  of  security. 

Thus,  the  sponsorship  of  this  Security  Council  draft  resolution  by 
these  three  nuclear  weapon  Powers  introduces  a  powerful  element  of 
deterrence  against  nuclear  aggression  or  the  threat  of  such  aggression. 
It  also  is  a  fact  of  history,  as  we  who  represent  our  countries  in  the 
United  Nations  well  know,  that  where  the  three  nuclear  nations  which 
have  developed  this  Security  Council  draft  resolution  have  joined  in 
support  of  proposed  action  by  the  Council,  such  action  has  usually 
been  forthcoming  and  effective. 

Furthermore^  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  Article  51  of  the 
Charter  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defence.  This  right  is  reaffirmed  in  the  Security  Council  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  which  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  would  submit  and  is  also  reaffirmed  in  the  declaration  which  my 
Government  would  make  accompanying  this  resolution  and  which 
the  other  Govern  ments  would  likewise  make. 

I  urge  all  members  to  consider  thoughtfully  the  value  to  them,  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  own  national  interests,  of  these  proposed  secu¬ 
rity  assurances  sponsored  by  the  principal  nuclear-weapon  Powers. 
And  I  suggest  that  in  so  considering  them  each  State  should  ask  itself 
not  “Will  this  treaty?  combined  with  the  security  assurances,  give  my 
country  perfect  security  ?” — because  there  is,  of  course,  no  perfect  secu¬ 
rity  in  this  world— but  should  rather  ask  itself :  “Will  this  treaty,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  security  assurances,  give  mv  country  more  security  than 
it  would  otherwise  enjoy?”  And,  as  1  said  in  my  opening  statement,  the 
United  States  is  confident  that  a  careful  appraisal,  in  the  light  of  this 
pertinent  question  will  result  in  an  overwhelmingly  affirmative  answer 
m  support  of  the  treaty  before  us. 

Finally,  the  treaty  itself,  independent  of  any  othor  consideration, 
will  enhance  the  security  of  non-nuclear- weapon  Suite*. 6 

What  will  the  world  be  like  if,  due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly  to  endorse  the  treaty  on  time — which  I  trust  and  hope  will 
not  happen — further  proliferation  should  take  place?  In  July  1963, 
upon  the  initialling  or  the  limited  test  ban  Treaty,7  the  late  President 
Kennedy  noted  that  within  a  few  years  a  small  but  significant  number 
of  nations  would  possess  the  resources  to  produce  both  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  means  of  delivering  them.  President  Kennedy  went  on  to  say : 

.  .  ,  In  time,  It  is  estimated,  many  other  nations  will  have  either  this  capacity 
or  other  ways  of  obtaining  nuclear  warheads,  even  as  missile ;  can  be  commer¬ 
cially  purchased  today. 

President  Kennedy  continued  as  follows : 

I  ask  you  to  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean  to  have  nuclear 
weapons  in  so  many  hands,  In  the  hands  of  countries  large  and  small  .  .  . 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  There  would  be  no  rest  for  anyone  then,  no 
stability,  no  real  security,  and  no  chance  of  effective  disarmament  Taere  would 
only  be  the  Increases  chance  of  accidental  war  and  an  lucreased  necessity  for 
the  great  Powers  to  involve  themselves  in  what  otherwise  would  be  local  conflict#.* 


*  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante.  '  p.  102-166. 

’  Document*  on  Disarmament,  J»63,  pp.  201-203. 

*  IbUI.,  p,  264. 
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This  treaty  will  prevent  such  a  nightmare  world  of  the  future.  By  halt¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  treaty  itself  will  lessen  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war,  reduce  tensions,  and  improve  the  prospects  for 
nuclear  disarmament  and  for  general  disarmament. 

Having  dealt  with  the  matter  of  security  assurances,  I  should  now 
like  to  refer  to  views  that  have  been  expressed  in  this  debate  concern- 
ing  other  aspects  of  the  question  before  us. 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that,  despite  the  urgency  and  im¬ 
portance  of  prompt  action  on  the  treaty,  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  did  not  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  a  de¬ 
tailed  consideration  of  all  proposals  submitted  by  the  members  of  that 
Committee  and  other  countries  prior  to  the  transmission  of  its  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  15  March,  and  consequently  it  has  beau 
suggested  that  we  should  now  consider  db  initio  all  aspects  of  the 
treaty. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  treaty  text  before  us, 
when  it  was  submitted  in  Geneva  on  11  March  last,  was  a  brand  new 
text.  Bather,  it  was  the  culmination  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Disarmament’s  four  years  of  consideration  of  this  treaty  project. 
It  contains  formulations  reflecting  a  broad  area  of  agreement,  evolved 
over  a  long  period  of  negotiations  during  which  many  members  and 
non-members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
made  extensive  and  detailed  contributions  to  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  should  now  like  to  recall  that  negotia¬ 
tions  on  a  non-proliferation  treaty  began  in  the  Geneva  Committee  in 
1964.  Extensive  debate,  in  which  all  participants  took  part,  went  on 
virtually  continuously,  with  only  intermittent  recesses,  throughout  the 
ensuing  four  years.  Many  proposals  were  made  and  discussed,  emanat¬ 
ing  both  from  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  and  from  non-members.  As  is  usual  in  international  nego¬ 
tiations,  as  we  well  know,  along  with  public  debate  intensive  private 
negotiations  took  plac^.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  of  these  private 
negotiations  took  place  during  recesses  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament,  as  well  as  during  sessions  of  that  body. 

Then,  on  24  August  1967,  in  light  of  these  discussions  and  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  as  co-Chairmen,  submitted  a  draft  treaty  text.*  Follow¬ 
ing  the  submission  of  this  text,  all  members  of  the  Committee  partici¬ 
pated  in  intensified  negotiations,  in  the  course  of  which  major  sug¬ 
gestions  and  counter-proposals  were  submitted  by  various  members. 
Thereafter,  on  18  January  1968,  a  revised  and  complete  treaty  draft 
was  submitted,  incorporating  many  of  thes;  suggestions  and  pro¬ 
posals.16  There  then  followed  nearly  two  months  ofeven  more  intensi¬ 
fied  negotiations,  pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
resolution  2346  (XXII)  which  called  upon  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  “urgently  to  continue  its  work”.11 

The  result  was  the  final  draft  of  11  March  1968,  incorporating 
further  substantive  changes  suggested  by  various  Governments.1* 

*  ibid.,  19 67,  pp.  33&-&41. 

Ante,  PJ>.  1-0. 

"  Dncumenti  on  Dieitrmumcnt,  1961,  pp.  732-733. 

uAnlv,  pp.  102-100. 
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It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  record  that  three  days  after  this  final 
text  was  submitted  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
adjourned.  However,  we  should  recall  that  the  15  March  date  for 
submitting  the  report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  was  set  by  the  General  Assembly  after  intensive  consultations 
between  the  nuclear-weapon  States  participants  and  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States,  which  culminated  in  resolution  2340  (XXII)  of  19 
December  196T.  I  hope  it  is  not  amiss  for  me,  as  a  Co-Chairman,  to 
observe  that  the  Eignteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  to 
be  commended  for  having  met  that  date  set  by  the  General  Assembly. 

This  record  demonstrates  that  the  draft  treaty  that  lies  before  us 
is  the  result  of  four  years  of  detailed  negotiations  in  which  the  views 
of  many  Governments,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear,  are  reflected.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  every  specific  proposal  or  amendment  that  was  put 
forward  by  one  or  more  Governments  was,  or  could  be,  adopted.  Some 
of  these  proposed  amendments  cancelled  out  others.  Some  aroused  no 
interest  or  support  from  other  Governments.  Often,  several  related 
proposals  aimed  at  reaching  the  same  general  goal  by  somewhat 
different  means. 

Thus,  there  were  large  areas  of  overlapping  or  congruent  interest. 
The  obvious  and  necessary  course,  indispensable  in  negotiating  an 
agreement,  was  to  reconcile  divergent  interests  and  to  fix  those  elements 
which  were  most  likely  to  make  the  treaty  as  widely  acceptable  as 
possible.  That  task  was  performed  by  the  eo-Chairmen  in  consultation 
with  members  of  the  Committee  and  with  other  Governments  which 
had  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  its  work.  No  other  procedure  was  or 
is  possible. 

fey  way  of  illustration,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  useful  if  I  were 
to  list  the  changes  made  in  the  successive  texts  on  the  basis  of  the 
suggestions  and  proposals  offered  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere.  Incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  present  text  are  the  fo’lowing  important  and  vital 
amendments  which  were  not  part  of  the  initial  text  of  24  August : 

Article  IV— an  extremely  vital  part  of  this  draft  treaty — was 
subsequently  strengthened,  to  meet  the  requests  of  many  Governments 
for  strong  and  positive  provisions  protecting  and  promoting  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

Article  V  was  added  in  order  to  remove  concern  that  non-nuclear 
parties  might  be  dependent  merely  on  the  goodwill  of  the  nuclear 
Powers  for  the  performance  of  nuclear  explosive  services  for  peaceful 
purposes.  It  assures  that  such  services  will  oe  available  under  appropri¬ 
ate  international  procedures  and  that  the  charge  for  the  device  used 
will  be  at  low  cost — in  fact,  below  the  cost  of  perfecting  those  devices 
by  the  nuclear  Powers. 

Article  VI  was  added,  and  subsequently  strengthened,  to  give 
furthei  effect  to  the  principle  that  the  treaty  should  embody  an 
acceptable  balance  of  obligations.  It  binds  the  parties  to  seek  to  end 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  seek  effective  nuclear 
disarmament. 

A  new  preambular  paragraph  concerning  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
was  added  for  the  same  purposo. 

Article  VTI  was  added  to  amplify  the  importance  of  the  principle 
that  nothing  in  this  draft  treaty  affects  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 
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establish  nuclear-free  zones,  and  thus  to  accord  appropriate  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  first  such  zone  established  by  the  Treaty  concluded  by  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  provisions  in  Article  VIII  for  amending  the  treaty  were 
changed  to  meet  the  concern  expressed  bv  several  Governments  that 
parties  might  later  find  themselves  unwittingly  bound  by  unforeseen 
amendments  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  parties. 

The  provisions  in  article  X  regarding  the  treaty’s  duration  were 
changea  in  order  to  meet  the  concern  expressed  about  the  treaty’s 
having  no  limit  in  time. 

Finally,  article  VIII  was  amended,  in  response  to  proposals  put 
forward  by  a  number  f  nations  within  and,  outside  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  to  provide  for  review  confer¬ 
ences  every  five  years,  and  to  provide  further  that,  in  reviewing  the 
operation  of  the  treaty,  periodic  review  conferences  should  examine 
the  purposes  of  the  preamble  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Six  of  the  nine  major  changes  which  I  have  listed  were  incorporated 
in  the  draft  of  18  January  1968.  They  were  made  after  consideration 
of  some  twenty  written  proposals,  plus  innumerable  oral  comments. 
Specifically,  there  wore  six  written  proposals  on  article  TV,  four  on 
article  V,  four  on  article  VI,  two  on  article  VII,  and  two  each  on 
amending  the  treaty  and  on  its  duration.  The  further  changes  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  text  of  11  March  wore  derived  from  three  new  written 
proposals  concerning  article  VI  and  four  concerning  article  VTTT, 
as  well  as  several  loss  formal  suggestions. 

In  the  history  of  internationaldiplomacy  it  is  hard  to  recall  a  treaty 
more  painstakingly  negotiated,  in  due  recognition  of  the  interests  of 
so  many  Governments  and  of  its  world-wide  impact  and  importance. 

It  is  nevertheless  t  rue,  as  I  have  said,  that  not,  every  suggested  altera¬ 
tion  was  ineor|>orated  in  the  draft  treaty.  During  this  debate  we  have 
heard  arguments  in  favour  of  a  number  of  the  suggestions  and  pro- 

Sosals  which  were  put  forward  by  certain  delegations  in  tho  Eighteen- 
fat  ion  Committee  on  Disarmament  but  were  not  adopted. 

However,  it  is  the  impression  of  my  delegation,  after  listening  care¬ 
fully  to  and  reviewing  these  arguments,  that  the  adoption  of  all  the 
suggested  amendments  would  not  cure  the  more  fundamental  difficulty 
that  seems  to  be  troubling  some  of  those  who  now  arguo  in  favour  of 
them.  It.  has  been  stated,  for  instance,  that  the  desire  to  emulate  tho 
example  of  those  which  have  become  nuclear- weapon  Powers  can  be 
eliminate  !  only  if  we  do  away  with  tho  special  status  of  superiority 
associated  with  the  power  and  prestige  conferred  on  those  Powers 
which  possess  nuclear  weapons.  The  logical  and  inescapable  conclu¬ 
sion  to  l>o  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  world  should  do  nothing  about 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  until  all  of  us  here,  and  com¬ 
munist  China  as  well,  are  able  to  do  far  more  in  tho  direction  of  nuclear 
disarmament,  than  most,  of  us  believe  can  be  done  practically  in  the 
i  mined  into  fut  ure. 

In  this,  ns  in  other  courses  of  international  action  oj»en  to  Govern¬ 
ments,  we  are  not  faced  with  a  choice  between  good  and  evil,  or  i>et  ween 
what  is  jM»ssihle  and  what  would  lie  ideal.  Rather,  the  choice  is  between 
what,  is  helpful  and  possible  and  what,  although  ideal,  could  only  lead 
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to  inaction,  disagreement  and  frustration. .  a  Geneva  that  choice  was 
made  in  favour  of  what  is  possible,  practicable  and  helpful.  I  submit 
that  this  was  the  wise  choice  and  that  we  in  the  Assembly  should  re¬ 
affirm  it.  And  I  strongly  hope  that  those  delegations  which  may  still 
remain  in  doubt  on  this  question  will  decide,  after  careful '  ^nsidera- 
tion  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  will  be  said  here,  that  this  ihuft  treaty 
deserves  their  full  support.  It  is  a  clichl,  but  it  deserves  repeating,  that 
the  perfect  should  never  be  the  enemy  of  the  good. 

I  now  turn  to  a  particular  provision  of  the  draft  treaty  on  which 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  this  debate :  the  prohibition 
against  the  development  by  non-nuclear  States  of  nuclear  explosive 
devices  for  peaceful  purposes.  In  my  initial  intervention  of  26  April 
I  dealt  with  the  reasons  for  this  prohibition,  and  other  speakers  have 
also  addressed  themselves  to  this  point. 

But  I  should  like  now  to  deal  with  one  particular  assertion,  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  namely,  that  this  prohibition  would  retard  the  scientific 
and  technological  development  of  the  non-nuclear  parties  to  the  treaty. 
This  is  not  the  case.  This  treaty  will  in  no  way  limit  the  freedom  or 
capacity  of  its  signatories  to  develop  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
energy — apart  from  nuclear  explosive  devices,  the-  technology  of  which 
is  essentially  indistinguishable  from  nuclear  weapons.  Indeed,  tho 
treaty  binds  those  parties  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  co-operate  with 
devefoping  countries  in  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy; 
and  it  further  obligates  the  nuclear  Powers— and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  once  again — to  make  available  to  treaty  signatories  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  for  peaceful  uses  on  <i  non-discriminatorv  basis  and  at  a  cost 
for  the  devices  used  which  excludes  any  charge  for  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  which  is  the  major  charge  of  any  nuclear  Power  that  has 
experimented  in  this  area. 

Whilo  this  treaty  was  s4  'll  in  the  process  of  negotiation,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  President  Johnson,  gave  the  following  in¬ 
structions  to  the  United  States  negotiators,  and  I  should  like  to  share 
them  with  the  members  of  this  Committee : 

I  hare  instructed  our  negotiators  to  exercise  the  greatest  caro  that  the  treaty 
not  hinder  the  non-nuclear  Powers  In  their  development  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  We  believe  In  sharing  the  benefits  of  scientific  progress  and 
ws  will  continue  to  act  accordingly.  Through  IAEA,  through  EUitATOM,  and 
through  other  international  channels,  we  have  shared — and  will  continue  to 
share — the  knowledge  we  have  gained  about  nuclear  energy.  There  will  be  r.c 
barrier  to  effective  co-oi»oratlon  among  the  signatory  nations.1* 

Tho  United  States  negotiators  followed  that  directive  faithfully,  I 
emphasized  in  my  last  statement  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  ar¬ 
ticle  IV  in  furthering  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy.  In  pursuance  of  our  obligation  under  this  treaty,  tho  United 
States  will  appropriately  and  equitably  share  its  technological  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience,  acquired  at  great  cost,  with  the  parties  to  tho 
treaty,  and  particularly  tne  non-nuclear  parties,  in  the  important  areas 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  This  treaty  does  not  a»?k  any 
country  to  accept  a  status  of  technological  dependency  or  to  be  d  > 
prived  of  developments  in  nuclear  research.  On  the  contrary,  this  treaty 


u  Document*  on  DUarmmmcnt,  1907,  pp.  OS  90. 
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opens  the  way  for  greater  knowledge  and  greater  opportunity  for  the 
non-nuclear  rowers  to  share  information  and  move  forward  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  related  to  nuclear  development. 

Thus,  under  this  treaty,  the  great,  wide  and  varied  field  of  research 
and  development  in  nuclear  science  and  technology  for  peaceful  uses 
will  not  only  remain  open,  but  will  be  opened  wider  to  all  parties  that 
wish  to  engage  fully  tneir  talents  and  capabilities  in  this  field.  1  could 
not  hope  to  set  forth  in  this  presentation  all  the  facets  of  this  modern 
science— that  would  take  many  volumes  and  would  be  beyond  my 
capacity.  As  examples,  however,  and  to  remind  us  all  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  this  science  and  technology,  let  me  mention  just  a  few 
of  these  areas  of  nuclear  science. 

The  whole  field  of  nuclear  science  associated  with  electric  po  ver 
production  is  accessible  now,  and  will  become  more  accessible  under 
the  treaty,  to  all  who  seek  to  exploit  it.  This  includes  not  only  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  nuclear  power  reactors,  but  also  that  advanced  tech¬ 
nology,  which  is  still  developing,  of  fast  breeder  power  reactors  which, 
in  producing  energy,  also  produce  more  fissionable  material  than  they 
consume. 

Many  nations  are  now  engaged  in  research  in  an  even  more  advanced 
field  of  science,  that  of  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion.  The  future 
developments  of  tins  science  and  technology  may  well  lead  to  the  nu¬ 
clear  reactor  of  the  future,  in  which  the  fission  process  of  uranium  or 
plutonium  is  replaced  by  the  fusion  reactions  of  hydrogen  isotopes 
as  the  source  of  energy.  Controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  technology 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  treaty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  accel¬ 
erated  by  it 

The  same  will  be  true  of  the  development  and  use  of  research  reactors 
for  specialized  application  in  science  and  engineering;  the  develop¬ 
ment,  for  example,  of  reactors  for  desalting  sea  water;  and  the  very 
important  uses  of  radioisotopes  in  agriculture,  medicine  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  sciences. 

This  list  could  be  elaborated  at  great  length.  The  point  is  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  any  concern  that  this  treaty  would  impose  inhibitions  or 
restrictions  on  the  opportunity  for  non-nuclear- weapon  States  to  de¬ 
velop  their  capabilities  in  nuclear  science  and  technology.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  under  the  express  provisions  of  the  treaty  they  stand  to  gain 
greater  assistance  through  an  expanded  exchange  of  information  in 
these  areas. 

In  this  context  some  further  comments  are  in  order  on  the  subject 
of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  The  specialized  technology  involved  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  is  not  such  a  crucial  element 
in  other  aspects  of  nuclear  science  that  its  absence  would  retard  prog¬ 
ress  in  their  peaceful  application.  In  any  case,  the  limited  amount  of 
“spin-off”  for  such  peaceful  applications  from  the  development  of  nu¬ 
clear  explosive  devices  has  long  since  been  made  available  by  the 
United  States  to  ell  countries  that  might  wish  to  use  it. 

It  should  also  be  realized  that  the  treaty  does  not  forbid  anyone  to 
engage  in  research  and  development  in  the  conventional  engineering 
for  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions.  It  is  only  the  produc¬ 
tion  or  acquisition  of  the  explosive  device  itself  that  is  precluded ;  and 
it  is  precluded  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  that  the  device  is  indis- 
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tinfj'uishable  from  a  nuclear  weapon.  There  exist  hundreds  of  report? 
available  to  all,  for  those  who  wish  to  begin  now  to  study  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  several  years  of  ardu- 
ous  negotiations  have  gone  into  achieving  the  treaty  text  that  is  before 
this  Committee.  This  complete  and  carefully  balanced  text  embodies 
the  widest  area  of  agreement  that  we  believe,  and  have  found  from  the 
experience  of  the  last  four  years,  is  possible.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  treaty  will  be  effective  and  will  accomplish  its  purpose — if  we  act 
in  time.  But  if  we  continue  merely  to  support  non-proliferation  in 
principle,  while  delaying  the  achievement  of  a  treaty  to  accomplish 
it  in  practice — if  we  lose  precious  time  in  prolonging  the  quest  for  a 
broader  or  more  perfect  text — I  express  the  gravest  concern  lest  we 
find  that  we  acted  too  late  and  that  o  u  efforts  were  futile  and  wasted. 

My  Government  strongly  believes  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for 
decisive  action  on  this  treaty.  The  time  is  now.  The  place  is  here.  His¬ 
tory  will  have  every  reason  to  judge  us  harshly  if  we  miss  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  a  more  stable,  secure  and  peace  fill  world  order. 

Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  16,  1968  1 

At  the  very  outset,  my  delegation  would  like  to  express  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  those'  who  have  contributed  most  directly  to  the  shaping  of  the 
draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 2  which  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  referred  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  as  an  annex  to  its  report  of  19  March  of  this  year, 
which  we  are  now  studying. 

In  this  respect  I  should  like  to  make  specific  mention  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ireland,  Mr,  Aiken,  who  almost  ten  vears  ago, 
in  the  fall  of  1958,®  submitted  the  suggestion  which  on  4  December 
1961  formally  became  resolution  1665  (XVI),  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Assembly.4 1  should  also  like  to  mention  the  two  cq-Ohnirmon 
of  the  Disarmament  Committee,  who  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  text  now  before  us:  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
mention  here  Ambassadors  Foster  and  Fisher  of  the  United  States,  and 
Ambassador  Roshchin  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who,  with  great  ability 
and  dedication,  lalioured  for  long  vears  in  Geneva  to  that  end.  I 
should  like  to  mention  also  the  two  Ministers  of  State  who  successively 
represented  the  United  Kingdom,  the  third  nuclear  Power  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committeo  on  Disarmament; 
and  I  refer,  of  course,  to  I /ml  Chalfont  and  Mr.  Mulley,  who  also 
lent  their  invaluable  co-operation  to  the  success  of  that  work.  Likewise, 
1  would  mention  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  who 

•A/C.t/PV.Ifl®.  pp.  18-51. 

•Ante.  ;>p.  1  (12-106. 

*  />ocw mrnt*  on  DUarmammt,  1945-1959.  vol.  II,  pp.  11M.V11R6. 
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has  ceaselessly  highlighted  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  work 
entrusted  to  the  Committee,  and  who  has  constantly  endeavoured  to 
give  that  Committee  all  possible  co-operation  and  assistance  to  ensure 
trie  success  of  its  undertaking. 

The  fact  that  Mexico  has  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  members, 
both  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  iJisarmament  and  the 
group  of  eight  non-aligned  nations  within  that  Committee  should  not 
stand  in  the  way,  we  believe,  of  our  expressing  our  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  also  to  all  the  other  members  of  both  bodies  for  their  valuable 
contribution. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  express  our  particular  gratification  at  the 
many  statements  that  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  regarding 
the  inspiration  and  stimulus  which  the  work  in  Geneva  undoubtedly 
provided  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Latin  America,  which  is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.8 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  substantive  part  of  my  statement,  and  it 
might  be  helpful  if  in  doing  so  I  mention  briefly  the  main  points  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  to  the  Committee.  Thus  from  the  outset,  it 
may  be  possible  to  have  an  over-all  view  which  will  allow  my  state 
ment  to  be  properly  judged  as  it  proceeds  and  also  make  clear  the 
consistency  of  Mexico’s  position  on  the  question  of  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  constructive  attitude  that  has  guided  us  in 
our  conduct. 

The  points  I  refer  to,  formulated  as  questions,  are  the  following 
three :  first,  what,  has  been  the  position  of  Mexico  with  regard  to  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  ? ;  second,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
delegation  of  Mexico  with  regard  to  the  draft  treaty  presented  to  the 
Assembly  by  the  Disarmament  Committee?;  third,  what  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
and  the  draft  treaty  before  us  ? 

To  reply  to  the  first  of  those  questions,  we  are  justifiably  proud  to 
be  able  to  say  that  from  the  outset  Mexico  has  definitely  and  un¬ 
reservedly  been  in  favour  of  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
it  has  shown  constantly,  not  only  by  words  but  by  deeds,  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  position,  not  only  on  the  regional  but  on  the  world  scale. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  it.  will  suffice  to  recall  the  contribution  of 
my  country  to  the  preparation  and  elaboration  of  the  Treaty  of 
TJatelolcOj  a  contribution  which  was  such  that  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  honour  my  country  by  unanimously  designating  the 
Mexican  Government  as  the  depositary  Government  for  the  Treaty 
and  Mexico  as  the  site  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Agency  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  established  by  the 
Treaty.  On  the  world  level,  the  delegation  of  Mexico  not  only  gave  its 
support  to  and  voted  in  favour  of  all  the  draft  resolutions  of  Ireland 
that  have  been  adopted  since  2950  on  non-proliferation  but  also, 
toget  her  with  Ghana,  Japan  and  Moroct  ,  eo  sponsored  the  Irish  draft 
resolution  which  in  1960  became  resolution  1576  (XV).* 

Thus,  too,  my  delegation  supported  without  hesitation  the  draft 
resolution  presented  by  Sweden  during  the  sixteenth  session,  which 
called  for  tne  establishment  of  what  was  at  that  time  referred  to  in  the 


*  ibid.,  m i,  i»p.  69  tr. 

*  Ibid.,  I960,  p.  373. 
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words  coined  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden,  Mr.  IJnden,  “a  non¬ 
nuclear  club”.7  It  was  that  resolution  which  ultimately  became  resolu¬ 
tion  1664  (XVI).8  In  1963  my  delegation  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  tne  draft  which  ultimately  became  resolution  1884  (XVIII) , 
which  was  designed  to  prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
outer  space.9 

Following  that,  my  delegation  has  always  endeavoured  to  contribute 
as  much  as  it  could  to  the  success  of  the  work  entrusted  to  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee.  The  same  applies  to  the  statements  it  has  made 
year  after  year  in  this  Committee,  and  it  has  also  participated  actively 
m  the  work  in  Geneva  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  memoranda  and 
draft  resolutions — such  as  the  one  that  was  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  adoption  of  the  historic  resolution  2028  (XX)10 — which  have  con¬ 
stituted  some  of  the  most  outstanding  aspects  of  the  contribution  of 
the  non-aligned  countries. 

Even  more  recently,  during  the  past  year,  the  participation  of  Mex¬ 
ico  in  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Committee  received  special  im¬ 
petus.  At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  1967  session,  the  Mexican  dele 
gation  officially  submitted  to  the  Commi  ttee  on  21  February  the  Treaty 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.11  In  a  state¬ 
ment  made  one  month  later,  on  21  March,  we  set  forth  a  series  of  gen¬ 
eral  comments 12  with  regard  to  the  contents  that  we  considered  the 
draft  treaty  then  being  negotiated  by  the  two  co-Chairmen  should 
contain.  At  that  time  we  made  a  number  of  specific  suggestions,  some 
of  which — such  as  the  one  indicating  that  the  aesire  of  one-third  of  the 
States  parties  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  convening  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  examine  any  proposed  amendments — were  incorporated  in  the 
draft  treaty  of  24  August  1967.18  On  19  September  my  delegation  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Committee  the  first  four  amendments  to  the  draft  treaty,14 
and,  of  these,  one  completely  and  the  other  three  partially  found  ade¬ 
quate  reflection  in  the  revised  draft  of  18  January,18  thus  strengthening 
and  improving  considerably  the  original  text. 

The  brief  recapitulation  that  I  have  just  made,  which  might  usefully 
be  completed  by  a  reading  of  the  observations  and  comments  of  the 
Mexican  delegation  in  the  seven  statements  it  made  in  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee,  from  21  February  1967  to  6  March  1968,  which  are 
enumerated  on  page  2  of  annex  III  of  the  report  before  us, 18  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  add  any  judgement  with  regard  to  the  realistic, 
moderate,  conciliatory  and  constructive  contribution  it  has  always 
made  to  the  effort  to  prevent  by  means  of  a  treaty  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

To  reply  to  the  second  que;-  iion  that  I  posed  at  the  beginning  of  my 


T  Ibid.,  1961,  pp.  032-634. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  094. 

*  Ibid  ,  1963,  p.  538. 
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statement,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  make  clear  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  subject  we  are  now  examining. 

In  order  to  do  so,  I  shall  begin  by  stating  with  special  emphasis  that 
the  delegation  of  Mexico,  true  to  its  traditional  position,  considers  it 
its  duty  to  contribute  to  the  decision  of  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  open  for  signature  a  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  of  atomic  weapons  which  would  enjoy  general  acceptance  or  at 
least  as  broad  an  acceptance  as  possible. 

What  I  have  just  said  indicates  quite  clearly  that  we  feel  that  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  postpone  until  the  next  regular  session 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  that  end,  although  this  also  carries 
within  it  implicitly  the  fact  that  the  Committee,  as  the  Chairman  re¬ 
called  at  the  beginning  of  our  work,  must  nevertheless,  without  haste, 
use  all  the  necessary  time  to  come  to  “a  correct  decision”. 

We  believe  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  imperative  that  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  drart  resolution  to  be  adopted  is  one 
of  an  exceptional  nature  whose  success  depends  not  on  obtaining  the 
minimum  number  of  votes  required  for  adoption  but  on  the  votes 
cast  in  its  favour  being  as  large  in  number  and  as  spontaneous  as 
possible  to  serve  as  a  happy  augury  which  would  lead  to  further  sig¬ 
natures  and  ratifications  to  the  treaty.  We  know  that  such  signatures 
and  ratifications  will  not  depend  on  the  votes  that  are  cast  here  but 
on  the  free  and  sovereign  will  of  Member  States.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  believe  that  we  should  try  to  fulfil  two  conditions  which  we 
j udge  to  be  fundamental. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  delegations  of  the  two  countries  that  jointly 
share  the  chairmanship  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  must  show  that  they  have  receptive  minds  regarding  Jie 
points  of  view  of  all  the  other  delegations.  They  must  also  be  ready 
at  the  time  when  the  vote  is  about  to  take  place  to  include  in  a  third 
and  last  revision  Gf  the  treaty  the  modifications  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  debate  which,  while  not  in  any  way  affecting  the  essence 
and  structure  of  the  treaty,  will  nevertheless  improve  it.  Furthermore, 
all  the  other  delegations  must  endeavour  to  work  with  the  fullest  sense 
of  responsibility,  refraining  from  proposing  modifications  which 
regardless  of  their  theoretical  merit  and  value,  might  in  practice 
appear  exaggerated  or,  in  the  light  of  the  work  at  Geneva,  impossible 
or  achievement. 

If  we  act  in  that  manner,  our  work  will  then  have  been  started  on. 
the  road  which  would  best  lead  us  to  the  goal  that  I  am  sure  we  all 
desire.  A  body  composed  of  124  Members  is  very  far  from  being  an 
ideal  organ  for  negotiation,  to  say  nothing  of  drafting.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  would  nardly  bo  healthy  for  us  to  say,  for  example,  that 
in  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  as  the  treaty  on  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  the  General  Assembly  should  reduce  itself  to  playing  the  role 
of  tli©  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  But  between  these  two  extremes, 
and  without  running  the  risk  of  choosing  cither  possibility,  there 
is  a  rich  variety  of  fruitful  possibilities. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  delegation  of  Mexico  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  in  its  statements  made 
on  15  February  and  6  March  last,  unequivocally  stated  that  its 
country — and  I  will  quote  almost  word  for  word  what  was  said 
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then— reserved  its  entire  freedom  to  submit  or  support  any  sugges¬ 
tions  which  might  improve  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty  because  we 
feel  that  in  a  truly  world  forum  negotiations  must  culminate  in 

...  a  treaty  which  by  Its  very  nature  Is  the  concern  of  the  entire  world” 

It  is  also  for  that  reason  that,  in  December  1967,  my  delegation  was 
among  those  that  co-sponsored  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.416  in  which 
the  General  Assembly  requested  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  submit  its  report  to  it  by  15  March  1988  at  the  latest 18 
since,  as  we  clearly  stated  then;  we  thought  that  by  that  date  all  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  general  agreement  in  that  forum  would  have  been  explored 
and  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Committee  to  have  a  period 
of  grace  in  order  to  hear  what  were  then  106  and  what  are  now  107 
States  that  had  not  been  able  to  speak  at  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament. 

In  fulfilling  that  criterion,  but  abiding  by  the  restrictive  norms 
whose  convenience  I  outlined  earlier,  I  am  limiting  myself  in  this 
statement  to  r  aking  three  very  modest  suggestions  that  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  particularly  constructive,  having  chosen  them  as  examples 
from  among  those  which,  in  the  light  of  the  consultations  held  with 
other  Latin  American  delegations,  we  believe  might  contribute  most 
to  strengthening  the  draft  treaty  and  assuring  for  it  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  acceptance.  Those  suggestions  were  as  follows: 

First,  the  draft  treaty  in  its  preamble  mentions  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  However,  in  the 
preamble  no  reference  is  made  to  the  basic  instrument  of  our  Organi¬ 
zation,  namely,  the  United  Nations  Charter.  To  fill  that  gap,  which 
to  us  seems  inexplicable,  we  suggest  that,  immediately  after  the  first 
preambular  paragraph,  a  new  paragraph  be  inserted  whose  text  would 
reproduce  almost  word  for  word  the  provisions  contained  in  Articles 
2(4)  and  26  of  the  Charter,  which  we  deem  to  be  particularly  perti¬ 
nent  in  the  light  of  the  contents  of  the  future  treaty,  and  we  feel  that 
the  paragraph  could  read  as  follows: 

Recalling  that,  In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  Unit  d  Nations,  all  States 
shall  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  In  their  in.  j*natlonal  relations, 
and  that  International  peace  and  security  shall  be  promoted  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  diversion  to  armaments  of  the  human  and  economic  resources  of  the 
world. 

That  is  my  first  suggestion. 

Our  second  suggestion  is  designed  to  make  more  precise  the  mean¬ 
ing  that  we  attribute  to  the  firi&  sentence  of  paragraph  2  of  article 
IV,  and  is  this:  we  suggest  that  the  concept  of  right  of  access  to 
the  scientific  and  technological  information  referred  to  in  that  article 
should  be  mentioned  explicitly,  so  that  the  phrase  in  question  would 
read  as  follows: 

All  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  have  the  right  to  access  to  and  to  participate  in 
the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  scientific  and  technological  information  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 


"  KNDC/PV.  MS,  p.  & 

“  Identical  with  0.  A.  resolution  2846  A  (XXII)  (Document!  on  Disarmament, 
199 7,  pp.  782-788). 
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The  last  of  the  specific  suggestions  that  I  should  like  to  make  is 
that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  that  arti¬ 
cle  V  as  it  stands  at  present  be  amended  in  the  following  way:  (a) 
that  instead  of  “co-operate  to  ensure”  in  the  first  line,  it  should  say 
“apply  the  pertinent  measures  to  ensure”;  (b)  that  after  the  words 
“ensure  that”,  it  should  read  “in  conformity  with  the  Treaty”;  (c) 
that  immediately  afterwards  there  be  added  the  words  “under  appro¬ 
priate  international  observation  and”;  (d)  that  the  last  sentence  of  the 
article  be  divided  into  two  sentences  and  that  they  be  so  drafted,  and 
very  precisely,  to  indicate: 

(i)  that  the  special  international  agreement  which  doubtless  will 
have  to  contain  the  statute  of  the  “appropriate  international  organ” 
to  be  set  up  according  to  this  article  shall  be  drafted  “as  soon  as 
possible” ; 

(ii)  that  regardless  of  the  procedure  deemed  most  effective  in  the 
preparation  of  such  an  agreement,  it  must  be  approved  by  a  body  rep¬ 
resenting  the  world  community,  such  as,  for  example,  the  General 
Assembly,  and 

(iii)  that  the  procedure  of  multilateral  assistance  be  given  pride 
of  place  in  the  article,  without  thereby  excluding  the  resort  to  bilat¬ 
eral  procedures  if  necessary. 

The  acceptance  of  the  above  suggestions  would  mean  that  article 
V  would  be  drafted  as  follows: 

Each  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  adopt  the  pertinent  measures  to 
ensure  that,  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty,  under  appropriate  international 
observation  and  by  the  appropriate  international  procedures,  the  potential  bene¬ 
fits  of  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  on  a  non-discrimlnatory  basis 
and  that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low 
as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  so  desiring 
may,  pursuant  to  a  special  agreement  or  agreements,  which  shall  be  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  possible,  obtain  such 
benefits  from  an  adequately  representative  international  organization  where  all 
non-nuclear  States  are  adequately  represented.  The  States  Parties  that  may  so 
desire  may  obtain  any  such  benefits  subject  to  special  agreements  of  a  bilateral 
nature. 

My  delegation  attaches  specific  importance  to  this  matter  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  I  made  known,  on  behalf  of  Mexico,  in  the  Disarmament 
Committee  on  21  February  19G7,  more  than  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  I 
said  the  following: 

Unless  technological  progress  one  day  makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  nnd  for  warlike  purposes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  seek  a  solution  which  precludes  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
nnd  at  the  same  time  ensures  that  StateB  which,  like  all  the  Latln-American 
countries,  do  not  jwasess  them  are  not  deprived  of  the  Immense  benefits  which 
their  economic  development  might  derive  from  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

As  an  immediate  remedy,  we  believe  that  the  possibility  should  be  explored 
nt  world  level,  within  one  of  the  existing  international  organisations  such  as 
the  United  Nations  or  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  indepen¬ 
dently,  a  special  programme  similar  to  that  which  already  exists  for  economic 
development,  with  the  specific  aim  of  helping  ail  States  in  need  of  each  assis¬ 
tance  to  carry  out  on  their  territories  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
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purposes — once  It  has  been  shown,  of  course,  that  absolutely  no  danger  is 
involved.  With  such  help  those  countries  would  not  have  to  squander 
their  limited  resources  unnecessarily  in  themselves  manufacturing  the  essen¬ 
tial  explosives.” 

A  short  time  later  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  in  their  respective  speeches  of  14  and  21  March  of 
that  same  year,  1967,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  concerting  of  a  special 
international  agreement,  separate  from  the  treaty  of  non-prolifera¬ 
tion,  so  that  States  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  might  have  at 
their  disposal  the  benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

Ambassador  Boshchin  stated  the  following  on  14  March  1967 : 

The  Soviet  Union  understands  the  interest  of  the  non-nuclear  countries  in 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  the  future  for  implementing  such  major  projects 
in  the  field  of  economic  development  as  may  require  the  carrying  out  of  nuclear 
explosions.  We  firmly  maintain  the  position  that  an  agreement  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  cannot  and  should  not  prevent  non-nuclear 
countries  from  using  nuclear  energy  for  the  purposes  of  peaceful  economic  devel¬ 
opment  In  doing  so  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  of  the  procedure  and  condi¬ 
tions  governing  the  carrying-out  of  nuclear  explosions  is  a  separate  question  that 
can  be  settled  only  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  international  agreement” 

On  the  twenty-first  of  that  same  month,  Ambassador  Foster  said : 

My  delegation  agrees  that  this  is  a  separate  issue  to  be  settled  by  a  separate 
agreement.  The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is  to  outline  briefly  the  present 
thinking  of  the  United  States  on  how  the  sharing  of  any  potential  benefits  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  might  be  organized.  We  propose  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  principles  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Then  the  Ambassador  listed  a  series  of  principles,  but  I  have  merely 
selected  the  first  two. 

First,  if  and  when  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosives  that  are  per¬ 
missible  under  the  test-ban  Treaty  *  prove  technically  and  economically  feasible, 
nuclear-weapon  States  should  make  available  to  other  States  nuclear  explosive 
services  for  peaceful  applications.  Such  a  service  would  consist  of  performing 
the  desired  nuclear  detonation  under  appropriate  International  observation  with 
the  nuclear  device  remaining  under  the  custody  and  control  of  the  State  which 
performed  the  service. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  means  provided  for  non-nuclear-weapon  States  wish¬ 
ing  to  do  so  to  request  nuclear  explosive  services  from  the  nuclear-weapon 
Btates  through  an  International  body  in  which  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
would  participate.” 

Later,  both  co-Chairmen  of  the  Committee  as  well  as  representatives 
of  other  members  of  the  Committee,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden  and  Nigeria,  also  dealt  with  this  question  in  their  statements. 
However,  it  was  the  representative  of  Canada  who  dealt  with  it  most 
thoroughly  and  extensively.  At  the  329th  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
12  September  1967,  General  Burns,  after  having  stressed  the  interest 
of  his  Government  in  this  matter  and  after  having  mentioned  the 
studies  that  had  been  made  on  the  question,  in  general  terms  explained 
what  might  be  the  contents  of  the  special  international  agreement  to 
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be  established.  So  far  as  the  preamble  was  concerned,  the  Canadian 
representative  said,  inter  alia: 

There  should  be  &  preambular  paragraph  stating  that  nuclear  Powers  are 
carrying  out  studies  and  experiments  In  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  such  as  engineering  works,  facilitating  the  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Burns  also  stated : 

,  .  .  a  further  preambular  paragraph  might  recite  the  recognition  of  the  nuclear 
Powers  that  some  means  to  make  these  benefits  available  to  States  not  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  should  be  created  without  at  the  same  time  creating  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  under  cover  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities. 

Then,  referring  to  the  possible  contents  of  the  agreement  itself, 
the  representative  of  Canada  said  the  following,  among  other  tilings: 

A  State  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  which  desires  to  carry  out  a  project 
of  an  engineering  or  other  nature  through  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  should 
submit  a  request  to  an  International  agency  with  authority  to  assess  and 
negotiate  such  projects  .  .  . 

The  nuclear  Powers  would  agree  to  provide  on  request,  through  the  specified 
international  authority  the  explosive  devices,  technical  advice  and  assistance 
for  the  carrying  out  of  nuclear  explosions  required  by  non-nuclear  States  to  effect 
engineering  works,  exploitation  of  natural  resources  or  any  other  use  of  nuclear 
explosives  for  economic  development  The  charges  to  anch  non-nuclear  States 
for  the  explosive  devices  used  should  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any 
charges  for  research  and  development 

Finally,  the  nuclear  Powers  should  undertake  to  make  available  to  non-nu¬ 
clear  States  full  Information  In  regard  to  the  possibilities  for  using  nuclear 
explosives  for  peaceful  purposes,  as  developed  In  their  studies  and  experiments." 

Therefore,  it  becomes  obvious  that  in  this  case  we  have  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  dictate  that  we  should  endeavour  to  elaborate  and  urgently 
to  approve  a  draft  international  agreement  to  /ulfil  the  provisions 
set  forth  in  article  V  of  the  draft  treaty  we  are  now  examining.  Mani¬ 
festly,  there  is  a  great  interest  in  this  being  done,  and  this  has  been 
shown  by  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States.  More  than  a  year  ago,  the 
nuclear  Powers  expressed  their  support  of  the  drafting  of  such  an 
agreement^  and  the  representative  of  Canada,  more  than  six  months 
ago,  submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
what  might  justifiably  be  considered  as  a  rough  first  draft  of  such  an 
agreement.  We  therefore  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  tiny  difficulty 
or  obstacle  to  our  saying  clearly  in  article  V  that  the  corresponding 
international  agreement  shall  be  approved  as  soon  as  possible,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  our  making  it  very 
clear  that  such  approval  shall  be  through  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  since  we  know  that  it  is  the  General  Assembly 
that  has  to  pronounce  itself  now  on  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation, 
and  the  further  agreement  obviously  has  to  t>e  linked  to  the  present 
draft  treaty. 

As  can  be  gathered  from  what  my  delegation  stated  in  Geneva  on 
21  February  1967t  to  which  I  have  referred  today,  generally  speaking 
we  chare  the  opinion  expressed  here  last  week  by  tne  representative  of 
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Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,24  on  the  principal  functions  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  appropriate  international  organ,  as  outlined  in  article  V,  and  also 
on  the  need  for  that  organ  to  carry  out  a  more  important  role  than  that 
which  seems  to  be  defined  in  article  V.  That  is  why,  in  the  four  amend¬ 
ments  submitted  by  my  delegation  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  on  10  September  1967,  which  were  published  in  docu¬ 
ment  ENDC/196,  we  included  an  amendment  that  sought  similar 
ends."  Since,  however,  that  amendment  was  not  accepted’  by  the  co- 
Chainnen  of  the  Committee,  we  have  at  the  present  time  limited  our¬ 
selves  to  a  much  more  modest  suggestion,  which  we  trust  this  time  will 
be  accepted  and  which  might  to  a  large  extent  dissipate  some  of  the 
legitimate  concern  which  was  expressed  here  by  the  Swedish 
delegation. 

I  would  not  wish  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  statement  without 
making  it  very  clear  that  the  three  suggestions  I  have  just  explained 
to  the  Committee  obviously  are  not  couched  in  the  form  of  formal 
amendments  that  could  be  put  to  a  vote.  I  would  stress,  however,  our 
hope  that  the  delegations  of  the  two  States  that  are  the  main  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  draft  treaty  will  be  good  enough  to  consider  these 
suggestions  with  sympathy  and  in  due  course  indude  them  in  a  final 
revision  of  the  draft  treaty. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  part  of  my  statement,  in  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  that  might  be  arrived  at 
from  a  comparison  between  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco — to  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  preceding  speakers  in  this  Committee  have  referred  and  ttie 
entire  text  of  which  appears  in  annex  IV  of  the  report  before  us— and 
the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation. 

I  shall  begin  by  stating  clearly  that,  as  far  as  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 

Elosions  are  concerned,  there  is  no  conflict  and  could  be  no  conflict 
etween  article  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  and  article  II  of  the 
draft  treaty  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  both  articles  are  correctly 
interpreted. 

The  interpretation  of  article  18  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  which 
Mexico  considers  to  be  the  right  one  has  already  been  reiterated  by  my 
delegation  at  a  number  of  meetings  and  is  included  in  the  records  of 
the  287th,  298th,  297th  and  374th  meetings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  the  1504th 
meeting  of  this  Committee  and  the  1587th  plenary  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Basically,  our  interpretation  is  this:  we  are  convinced  that 
paragraph  1  of  article  18  as  the  text  reads  is  clearly  subject  to  articles 
1  ana  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  and  this  means  that  for  one  of  the 
States  party  to  the  Treaty  to  carry  out  a  peaceful  nuclear  explosion, 
it  will  nave  to  prove  previously  that  a  nuclear  weapon  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  for  that  explosion — that  is  to  sav,  in  accordance  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  definition  contained  in  article  5  of  the  Treaty,  “any  device  which 
is  capable  of  releasing  nuclear  energy  in  an  uncontrolled  manner  and 
which  has  a  group  of  characteristics  appropriate  for  use  for  warlike 
purposes”. 

Since  the  consensus  of  the  experts  in  the  matter  was  that  this  differ¬ 
entiation  is  at  present  impossible,  it  must  obviously  be  concluded  that 
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the  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  will  not  be  able  to  manufacture  or 
acquire  nuclear  explosive  devices,  even  though  they  may  be  intended 
for  peaceful  purposes,  unless  and  until  technological  progress  has  made 
possible  the  development  of  devices  for  such  explosions  which  cannot 
be  used  for  nuclear  weapons. 

My  delegation  places  an  identical  interpretation  on  -the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  since,  as  we  said 
on  6  March  last  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
we  understand  the  term  “nuclear  explosive  devices”  as  used  in  the 
draft,  and  especially  in  article  II,  as  synonymous  with  “explosive 
nuclear  devices  appropriate  for  use  for  warlike  purposes”.  Further¬ 
more,  this  interpretation  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  that  given  by 
the  representative  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Foster,  at  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  meeting  of  14  September  1967, 
when  he  said — and  there  was  no  objection  or  observation  with  regard 
to  his  words  by  the  other  Co-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Kosh- 
chin,  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union : 


In  order  to  avoid  any  loopholes,  the  draft  deals  with  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  just  as  it  does  with  weapons.  This  represents  no  change  In  policy  on  our 
part  from  earlier  United  States  drafts.  We  have  always  felt  that  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices  which  could  be  used  as  nuclear  weapons  should  be  treated  as  such, 
and  we  so  Interpreted  our  earlier  drafts.  The  change  in  language  resulted 
because  others  made  different  interpretations.  In  any  event  it  is  absolutely 
clear  that,  if  there  are  to  be  no  loopholes  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  treaty  cannot  permit  the  proliferation  of  devices  which  could  be  used  as 
nuclear  weapons." 

Therefore,  again  in  this  case,  a3  in  the  case  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,  we  share  the  views  expressed  by  the  representative  of  Japan 
in  this  Committee  last  Friday,  10  May,  tnat  if  devices  were  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  tomorrow  which  could  be  used  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
and  which  could  not  be  used  for  nuclear  weapons  purposes,  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  manufacture  or  acquisition  of  such  devices,  as  set  forth 
in  article  II  of  the  draft  treaty,  would  automatically  cease  to  be 
applicable.27 

Another  conclusion  which  follows  from  a  comparison  between  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  and  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  and 
which,  for  Mexico — and,  we  believe,  for  all  other  States  signatories  to 
that  Treaty — is  of  specific  importance  is  that  the  special  conditions  of 
the  region  have  made  it  possible  to  prepare  a  multilateral  instrument 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  disarmament  and  of  the  laws  of  treaties, 
is  far  superior  to  the  draft  on  non-proliferation  and  much  more  com¬ 
plete  than  the  latter.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  examine  some  of  the  main  aspects  of  both  instruments  in 
parallel  form.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  purposes. 

The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  has  as  its  basic  purpose  to  guarantee  the 
total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  from  Latin  America,  regardless  of 
the  State  under  whose  dominion  or  control  such  weapons  can  be  found. 

The  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  only  tends  to  guarantee  that 
the  number  of  Stafes  having  dominion  and  control  over  nuclear 
weapons  shall  not  be  increased ;  but  it  in  no  way  limits  the  capacity  of 
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the  present  nuelear  Powers  to  install  or  set  up  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
territories  of  other  States. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco  contains  an  objective  definition  of  what,  for  the  effects  of 
the  Treaty,  shall  be  understood  as  a  “nuclear  we  yon”.  The  draft 
treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  no  definition  wh^tee  *er  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

If  we  go  on  from  this  to  the  matter  of  organization,  the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco  sets  up  an  autonomous  Latin  American  agency  known 
as  the  “Agency  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America”,  with  headquarters  in  Mexico,  the  principal  organs  of  which 
will  be  a  General  Conference,  a  Council,  permanent  in  nature,  and  a 
Secretariat  headed  by  a  Secretary-General. 

In  the  draft  treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  no  agency  whatever  is 
established;  there  is  provision  only  for  the  holding  or  a  conference 
five  years  after  the  entry  into  effect  of  the  Treaty  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  functioning  of  the  treaty,  and  possible  meetings  at 
fire-year  intervals  of  similar  conferences  for  the  same  purpose. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  question  of  control. 

The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  establishes  a  control  system  that  is  vc"y 
complete  and  that  will  include,  apart  from  the  application  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  submis¬ 
sion  by  the  parties  to  the  Latin  American  Agency  of  half-yearly 
reports  and  special  reports;  and  also,  the  Council  or  the  Agency  wiJ 
be  empowered  to  carry  out  special  inspections.  All  tne  States  parties 
to  the  Treaty  are  equally  subject  to  the  system  of  control. 

In  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation,  the  control  system  lies 
solely  in  the  application  of  the  safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  States  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons.  The  nuclear 
Powers  are  subject  to  no  control  whatsoever,  although  in  this  regard 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  set  an  example  most  worthy  of  imitation  by 
declaring  that  they  will  voluntarily  submit  their  nuclear  installations 
without  military  function  to  inspection  by  the  Vienna  Agency. 

From  the  summary  comparison  I  have  just  made,  it  becomes  emi¬ 
nently  clear  that  the  regime  or  statute  for  denuclearization  laid  down 
in  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  is,  as  I  said  earlier,  much  superior  o  that 
envisaged  in  the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  since  the  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances  that  prevail  in  Latin  America  are  not  those, 
unfortunately,  that  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  the  General  Assembly,  in 
resolution  215.1  (XXI) A,  of  17  November  1966,  called  upon — and 
here  it  should  bo  emphasized  that  it  was  with  the  affirmative  vote  of 
all  the  nuclear  Powers  participating  ‘  i  the  work  of  the  Disarmament 
Committee — 

...  all  nuclear  weapon  Powers  to  refrain  from  the  uae,  or  the  threat  <  *  aae.  of 
nuclear  weapon#  against  Staten  which  max  conclude  treaties  of  the  not  :r.' 
defined  In  paragraph  2(e)  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2028 (XX), *“ 
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that  is,  those  defined  in  the  said  paragraph  as  “regional  treaties  in 
order  to  ensure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective 
territories”,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 

For  that  reason  also,  doubtless,  the  Assembly  itself,  in  resolution 
2286 (XXII),  of  5  December  1967,  after  declaring  that  the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco 

.  .  constitutes  an  event  of  historic  significance  In  the  efforts  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  promote  international  peace  and 
security”,  invited 

,  .  Powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons  to  sign  and  ratify  Additional 
Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  as  soon  as  possible.”  " 

i 

Recalling  the  foregoing,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  right  moment  to 
inform  the  Committee  that  the  United  Kingdom,  in  fulfilment  of 
what  its  representative  announced  to  us  right  here  in  October  of  last 
year,  signed  Additional  Protocol  II  on  20  December  1967,  and  that 
the  United  States  did  likewise  on  1  April  of  this  year.  I  also  would 
like  to  express  to  the  Government  of  Doth  those  countries  the  great 
appreciation  felt  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  these  two  proofs 
that  have  been  given  of  co-operation  in  contributing  to  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 

Of  the  nuclear  Powers  at  present  represented  in  the  United  Nations, 
only  two,  therefore,  have  yet  to  sign  that  Protocol,  and  we  trust  that 
their  signatures  will  very  soon  be  added  to  those  already  affixed  to 
that  instrument  by  the  two  States  I  have  just  mentioned.  Our  hope  is 
based  on  the  following. 

The  Government  or  one  of  those  two  nuclear  Powers,  as  of  26  July 
1966— it  will  soon  be  two  years  ago — communicated  officially  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  that  was  at  the  time  drafting  the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco  that  it  welcomed  “all  efforts  aimed  at  limiting  ti  e 
dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  when  such  efforts  arise  from  the 
free  will  of  the  countries  concerned”. 80  The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  fulfils 
that  prerequisite,  since  it  is  the  result  of  a  spontaneous,  genuine  and 
exclusively  Latin  American  undertaking,  and  is,  with  no  room  for 
doubt,  a  Treaty  that  arises  “from  the  free  will  of  the  countries 
concerned”. 

The  Government  of  the  other  nuclear  Power  that  has  yet  to  sign 
the  Protocol  has  for  more  than  three  years  been  reiterating  what  its 
own  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  communicated  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  7  December  1964,  namely,  that  his  country 

.  .  contidersthat,  in  the  interests  of  strengthening  nnd  barring  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  not  only  groups  of  States  embracing  whole 
continents  or  largo  geographical  regions  out  also  more  limited  groups 
of  States  and  even  individual  countries  may  assume  obligations  for 
the  establishment  of  denuclearized  zones”,  and  that,  consequently,  his 
country  “.  .  .  is  preparod  to  undertake  an  obligation  to  rr-spect  the 
status  of  all  denuclearized  zones  that  may  be  established,  if  the  same 
obligation  it  assumed  by  the  other  nuclear  Powers  as  well.” 81 

**  Ihiri.,  10,17,  pp.  732-734. 

"  S«>e  French  note  of  July  20.  I960  (COl’KKPAL/47). 

"  Document*  on  PUarmament,  J96j,  |».  514, 
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I  am  drawing  to  the  close  of  this  statement  and  in  concluding  I 
should  merely  like  to  make  three  comments  of  a  general  character. 

The  first  is  that  the  interest  of  Mexico  in  the  treaty  on  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  of  nuclear  weapons  does  not  affect  nor  in  any  way  dimmish  the 
priority  of  interest  tnat  my  country  has  shown  in  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  or  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,  because  we  believe— and  I  would  dare  to  state  that  this 
belief  is  shared  by  all  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty— that  it  is  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  which  best  meets  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
region  to  which  we  belong  and  the  desires  of  our  people.  Thus  we  must 
continue  to  advocate  first  of  all  the  urgent  adoption  of  all  those  meas¬ 
ures  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  theTreaty  of  Tlatelolco  and  ensure 
its  greatest  effectiveness. 

My  second  comment  is  that  we  must  bear  very  much  in  mind  that 
the  main  objective  of  the  Assembly  in  the  subject  we  are  discussing 
should  not  lie  in  a  routine  approval  of  just  one  more  resolution,  but 
rather  in  a  contribution  to  what  the  Secretary-General  correctly 
called  “the  successful  conclusion”  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation — 
and  it  is  that  word  “successful”  that  we  must  stress.  The  responsibility 
to  achieve  this  lies  equally  with  the  delegations  of  the  two  main  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  draft  treaty  and  with  those  of  all  the  other  States 
composing  our  Assembly.  Of  the  first  we  expect  understanding  and  a 
receptive  and  open  mind;  of  the  second  we  expect  moderation  and  a 
constructive  spirit. 

My  third  and  final  comment  is  that  however  fortunate  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  treaty  may  be,  its  success  will  finally  depend  on  the  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States  proving  by  their  conduct  in  the  immediate  future 
that  they  truly  do  consider  this  draft  treaty  as  a  “first  step”  to  the 
adoption  of  concrete  disarmament  measures,  beginning  with  nuclear 
disarmament,  and  as  an  effective  contribution  to  the  development  of 
research  in  and  the  production  and  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  in  the  territories  of  the  non-nuclear  States.  We  must 
in  fact  consider  very  carefully  what  the  President  of  Mexico  once 
sa?i — that  the  determination  of  our  peoples  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  the  unknown  powers  of  the  atom  for  death  is  matched  by  their 
desire  to  leave  all  doors  open  to  a  better  and  more  effective  use  of  that 
same  precious  source  of  lire  energy. 


Statement  by  the  Chilean  Representative  (Uribe)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  16,  1968  1 

The  subject  before  us,  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
has  been  and  is  considered  by  Chile  to  be  of  major  importance.  It  is 
also  of  primordial  interest  in  itself  and  because  it  constitutes  a  most 
important  step  toward  nuclear  and  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

In  the  recent  past  Chile  has  participated  in  four  treaties  which  in¬ 
cluded  measures  of  great  importance  connected  to  nuclear  disarma- 

*  A/C.I/PV.1B69,  pp.  66-77. 
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ment,  each  of  which  is  an  important  milestone  in  the  history  of  our 
international  relations.  In  1959,  together  with  eleven  other  nations, 
we  signed  the  Antarctic  Treaty  which  we  later  ratified.2  Some  time 
later  we  signed  the  well-known  Moscow  test  ban  treaty,8  and  then  the 
Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
better  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.4  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year  Chile  signed  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities 
of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space.8  With  that  we 
became  one  of  the  few  countries  that  have  had  the  opportunity  thus 
far  to  sign  these  four  important  international  treaties. 

Furthermore,  we  might  also  mention  the  role  played  by  Chile  in  the 
approval  by  the  General  Assembly  of  important  resolutions  on  the 
question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  atomic  weapons  and  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  We  are  aware  that  the  achievement  of  such 
objectives  is  still  far  away,  but  we  believe  that,  with  the  active  and 
determined  participation  of  the  international  community,  those  goals 
can  well  become  a  reality.  With  this  in  mind  we  have  struggled  to  give 
meaning  and  importance  to  the  work  which  must  be  done  m  this  field 
by  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  work  which  to  a  large  extent  was 
made  manifest  in  the  approval  of  three  resolutions :  2028  (XX)  ,e  2153 
(XXI) 7  and  2346  (XjQI).8  Later  we  participated  most  actively  in 
tne  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States,  and  we  shall  act  accordingly  when  that  Conference 
is  held  in  August  and  September  of  this  year. 

My  Government  has  followed  with  interest  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  which 
has  submitted  its  report  and  other  documents  to  us.  In  that  Committee, 
as  in  this  Committee,  a  wide  spectrum  of  opinions  was  given  regard¬ 
ing  the  historic  stage  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  Especially 
we  greatly  appreciate  the  work  done  by  the  two  Oo-Cnairmen,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  wnich  culminated  in  the  draft 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  that  we  are  now  considering.8  This  agree¬ 
ment  represents  a  significant  advance  in  understanding  between  those 
two  great  Powers,  and  principally  in  the  conversations  on  nucle  ar  dis¬ 
armament.  We  hope  that  the  framework  of  understanding  will  be 
maintained  and  broadened,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  other  steps  or  effec¬ 
tive  efforts  which  will  lead  to  both  nuclear  and  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

Non-proliferation  is  only  one  of  the  collateral  measures  of  nuclear 
disarmament,  and  as  such  it  constitutes  a  limited  part  of  the  general 
picture  of  disarmament.  This  step  may  be  a  previous  step,  but  in  order 
for  it  to  be  effective  it  must  be  followed  rapidly  by  other  steps. 

We  understand,  furthermore,  that  this  is  a  stage  which  must  in  no 
way  hinder  the  universal  peaceful  development  and  progress  of  nu- 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-19X9,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1550. 

*  Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  201-203. 

4  Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  60  IT. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  38-43. 

*  Ibid.,  1965 ,  pp.  532-534. 

*  Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  748-750. 

*  Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  732-733. 

9  Ante,  pp.  102-106. 
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clear  energy,  and  it  must  not  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  State. 

There  is  one  first  point  that  applies  to  all  treaties  and  on  which  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instrument  depends.  I  am  referring  to  the  greater 
acceptability  of  the  treaty ;  in  other  words  the  document  must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  approved  in  the  General  Assembly  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  countries  which  are  significant  because  of  their  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  balanced  with  regard  to  their  mutual  geographic,  military 
and  political  situations.  And  it  is  not  only  the  Assembly  that  should 
he  able  to  approve  the  Treaty  under  those  circumstances  ?  the  treaty 
should  be  signed  and  ratified  without  delay,  without  advantage  to  the 
countries  which  meet  those  conditions. 

The  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution 10  have  sought  to  avoid,  and 
to  a  large  extent  have  succeeded  in  avoiding,  many  of  the  potential 
gaps  or  flaws  in  this  treaty  on  non-proliferation.  However?  the  coher¬ 
ence  of  this  document  disappears  in  part  with  the  possibility  of  im- 
oortant  ireoirranhical  crans  or  flaws.  Since  with  some  exceptions  the 


treaty  cannot  affect  countries  not  party  to  it,  its  precepts,  however 
timely  they  may  seem  to  the  countries  to  which  they  apply,  do  lose 
their  coherence  if  they  are  broken  down  in  the  areas  of  their  applica¬ 
tion.  And  I  must  add  that  the  assurances  and  safeguards  to  meet  an 
aggression  or  the  threat  of  an  aggression,  even  though  sufficient  in 
both  cases,  are  not  so  with  respect  to  a  basic  fact;  that  when  such  an 
event  occurs  it  may  alter  the  international  relationship  between  coun¬ 
tries  party  to  the  treaty  and  countries  not  party  to  the  treaty — and  I. 
refer  to  the  mere  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  a  country  not  party 
to  the  treaty. 

In  the  international  picture  of  today  and  the  foreseeable  future, 
some  cases  of  possession  or  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  without  the 
threat  to  use  or  thG  actual  use  of  such  weapons,  can  constitute  a  certain 
danger  to  international  stability.  Some  representatives  in  their  state¬ 
ments  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  both  desirablo  and  necessary 
that  the  text  be  approved,  signed  and  ratified  by  all  or  by  the  largest 
possible  majority  of  the  members  of  our  international  community — 
some  representatives,  including  Ambassador  Vinci  of  Italy,11  have 
even  spoken  of  countries  not  represented  here — or  at  least,  at  this 
stage,  by  all  the  key  countries,  which  are  not  only  the  most  highly 
industrialized  countries  today,  as  Mrs.  Myrdal  of  Sweden  said  in  this 
debate.1* 

In  the  same  positive  spirit,  we  stress  this  need  for  a  balance  in  adher- 
ences  to  the  treaty.  This  need  may  for  some  bo  a  condition,  so  that  an 
appropriate  number  of  significant  countries,  perhaps  different  in  each 
case  and  not  always  quasi -nuclear,  will  confirm  the  geographical  via¬ 
bility  of  nonproliferation.  I  was  saying  that  the  treaty — only  as  an 
exception — affects  even  countries  not  parties  to  it.  This  is  reflected  ba¬ 
sically-— by  elimination — in  articles  IV  and  V  of  the  draft,  which  set 
forth  a  system  of  peaceful  development  of  nuclear  energy,  of 
exchanges  of  information,  of  co-operation  in  and  contribution  to  the 


An U\  p.  271. 
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application  of  the  benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  all  subjects 
to  which  I  shall  reveri  in  a  few  moments. 

The  system  envisaged  in  articles  IV  and  V  applies  only  to  the  States 
parties  to  the  treaty  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  among  them  except 
as  concerns  co-operation  in  the  greater  development  of  the  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  to  peaceful  purposes,  in  which  case  the  now  of  the 
co-operation  and  contribution  will  be  from  the  parties  “in  a  position 
to  do  so”,  particularly  to  “the  territories  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
party  to  the  treaty”.  I  shall  return  to  this  point  later. 

But  here  I  think  we  should  say  that  non-discrimination  among  the 
parties  must  mean  to  us  that  the  less  developed — precisely  to  avoid  a 
grave  imbalance  in  nuclear  progress^— should  receive,  not  less  assist¬ 
ance  than  those  countries  advanced  in  the  field,  but  proportionately 
more.  It  is  thus  that  we  interpret  articles  IV  and  V. 

We  also  referred  a  short  while  ago  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Security 
Council  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union,18  which  contains  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  ensure  the  security  of  States  parties  to  the  treaty.  We 
would  like  to  suggest  that  on  tnis  proposal,  on  the  substance  of  which 
we  do  not  pronounce  ourselves,  we  share  the  view  of  the  representative 
of  El  Salvador,  for  in  it  we  see  a  type  of  implicit  renunciation  by  the 
Powers  submitting  this  document  of  the  possibility  of  using  their 
right  of  veto. 

The  original  statement  that  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  States  party 
to  the  treaty  is  necessary,  has  led  a  large  number  of  States  present  to 
make  comments,  to  highlight  problems,  and  finally,  informally  to  sug¬ 
gest  modifications  they  deem  viable.  The  main  motive  which  leads  those 
countries  to  do  so — and  among  those  countries  I  would  single  out 
Sweden,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Ceylon  and  certain  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries-^,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  an  endeavour  to  improve  the  text  of 
the  treaty  and  thus  make  it  more  generally  acceptable.  In  this  way 
these  countries  doubtless  feel  that  they  are  seeking  advantages  for  the 
international  community,  and  only  secondarily  for  themselves. 

Finally — and  this  we  must  consider  when  we  are  judging  inten¬ 
tions — some  of  these  countries  feel  that  giving  a  more  general  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  treaty  will  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  countries 
to  approve,  sign  and  ratify  it.  The  central  articles  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  majority  of  comments  and  suggestions  are,  we  feel, 
article  IV,  paragraphs  1  and  2,  and  article  V. 

What  is  there  m  those  articles  of  such  interest?  Without  generaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed,  I  might  sum  up  the  in¬ 
tention  of  article  IV  as  an  endeavour  to  clarify  the  rights  of  the  parties 
to  access  to  and  participation  in  these  exchanges  of  information  on  the 
subject,  and,  perhaps  with  greater  stress,  the  duty  that  will  fall  to 
States  parties  to  the  treaty  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  co-operate  in  and 
contribute  to  a  greater  development  of  peaceful  nuclear  uses.  To  that, 
as  I  announced,  we  would  add  the  possibility  of  a  proportionately 
greater  flow  of  that  co-operation  and  contribution  toward  the  countries 
less  developed  in  the  field,  for  surely  this  is  the  natural  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  discrimination  among  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  discrimination 
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which  is  banned  by  the  treaty,  for,  if  such  discrimination  were  applied, 
those  countries  which  already  have  the  most  would  get  even  more. 

In  turn,  on  article  V,  in  regard  to  which  the  representative  of 
Sweden  repeated  in  ner  statement  the  amendment  originally  submitted 
by  her  country  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  a 
suggestion  which  was  also  taken  up  a  few  days  ago  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Yugoslavia  and  Ceylon  in  their  statements,  my  delegation  sees 
two  possible  roads :  either  to  share  the  opinion  of  Sweden  based  on  a 
clear  concept  of  peaceful  explosions,  and  also  for  practical  and  jurid¬ 
ical  reasons,  or  else  to  underline  the  possibility  or  obtaining,  through 
a  special  international  agreement  to  be  approved  as  soon  as  possible 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  through  an  appropriate  international 
organ,  the  benefits  of  all  peaceful  nudear  explosions.  This,  again,  was 
recently  stressed  by  our  colleague  from  Mexico. 

Finally,  paragraph  3  of  article  VIII  has  been  referred  to  by  some 
representatives  who  have  expressed  desires  or  coinciding  views  tnat  the 
revision  conferences  should  be  held  periodically.  This  periodicity,  on 
which  much  has  been  said,  would  be  justifiably  important  if  these  con¬ 
ferences  of  revision,  according  to  the  treaty,  were  held  specifically  to 
deal  with  the  implementation  of  articles  Iv,  V  and  VI  of  the  treaty. 

A  number  of  countries,  including  the  co-sponsors  of  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  annexed  to  the  treaty,  have  interpreted  the  mention  already  made 
in  paragraph  3  of  article  VIII  of  the  aims  of  this  revision  conference 
as  meaning  to  ensure  that  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty  are  being  realized,  and  they  linked  this  directly 
with  article  VI  and  negotiations  on  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  the  measures  for  nuclear  and  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

That  interpretation,  which  seems  to  be  just,  would,  however,  be 
stronger  if  it  were  expressly  mentioned  by  citing  article  VI  together 
with  articles  IV  and  V.  The  acceptability  of  the  treaty  would  thereby 
be  enhanced. 

At  tho  beginning  of  my  statement,  I  spoke  of  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.  The  experience 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  the  matter  we  are  discussing  in 
this  Committee  is  based  specifically  on  our  general  participation  in 
that  treaty.  The  highly  important  role  of  the  nuclear  Powers  within 
the  framework  of  the  Treaty  and  its  annexed  Protocols  has  allowed 
Latin  America  to  take  into  account  many  of  the  factors  alluded  to 
here  in  the  defence  made  of  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  when  we  mention  the  improvements  that  we  feel 
would  be  viable  in  this  text,  we  do  so  with  the  same  good  faith  as  that 
spoken  of  in  article  VI,  where  it  speaks  of  the  future  negotiations  on 
disarmament. 

It  is  therefore  with  these  views  in  mind  that  we  urge  the  need 
specifically  to  increase  the  acceptability  of  the  treaty  and  to  improve 
the  international  atmosphere  in  which  its  signature  and  ratification  is 
to  take  place.  As  a  French  writer  has  said,  it  is  with  a  spirit  of 
geometry  and,  we  prefer  to  believe  also,  it  is  with  an  “ esprit  de  finesse"' 
that  we  weigh  this  question. 

In  order  not  to  end  my  statement  by  a  quotation  from  someone 
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oilier  than  a  Spanish  writer,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  pertinent  para¬ 
graph  from  a  statement  made  by  the  Head  of  the  Chilean  Government : 

In  the  councils  of  nations,  where  the  future  of  thousands  of  millions  of  human 
beings  is  being  decided,  for  example,  in  matters  of  disarmament,  the  prerogative 
lies  with  only  a  few  countries  that  have  assumed  the  right  to  pronounce  them¬ 
selves  cm  problems  affecting  all  nations. 

Such  a  state  of  things  has  a  two-fold  consequence.  It  is  an  important  cause  of 
anarchy  in  international  relations  and  it  prevents  due  attention  from  being 
given  to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  nations,  that  are  also  the  more  numerous. 

I  would  add,  although  that  js  the  end  of  the  quotation,  that  this 
council  of  nations,  we  are  convinced,  is  now  open. 

Statement  by  the  Australian  Representative  (Shaw)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  17,  1968 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  addressing  myself  to  the  item  under  consid¬ 
eration,  may  I  associate  myself  with  others  in  expressing  our  satis¬ 
faction  that  we  are  meeting  under  your  wise  chairmanship.  We  are 
all  conscious  of  the  high  importance  of  this  debate,  and  it  is  fitting  and 
fortunate  that  on  such  an  occasion  we  should  have  a  Chairman  who 
commands  such  widespread  respect. 

For  many  years  the  General  Assembly  has  had  on  its  agenda  an 
item  relating  to  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Assembly  has  repeatedly  adopted  by  very  large  majorities  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  on  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
urgently  to  pursue  work  on  this  subject,  and  in  its  resolution  2028 
(XX)  it  laid  down  five  principles  to  govern  those  negotiations.8  The 
submission  of  the  Eighteen -Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament’s 
report  by  15  March  of  this  year8  and  the  convening  of  this  resumed 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
report  have  both  followed  the  specific  request  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  is  because  of  those  resolutions  and  the  spirit  of  urgency  in  which 
they  were  passed  that  we  are  here  today.  The  Australian  Government 
supported  those  resolutions. 

Australian  support  for  an  effective  non-proliferation  measure  has 
been  established  in  successive  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
the  Australian  Parliament,  as  recently  as  20  March  1908,  the  Minister 
for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Paul  Ilasluck,  said  that 

The  Australian  Government  bas  consistently  Been  tbe  dangers  inherent  in  the 
proliferation  of  uuclear  weapons  and  in  tbe  increase  in  tbe  number  of  nations 
possessing  such  weapons.  We  therefore  fully  share  tbe  hope  that  effective 
measures  will  be  found  to  prevent  such  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
also  share  tbe  hope  that  thla  proposed  treaty  may  become  such  an  effective 
*  measure. 


*  A/C.1/PV.1570.  pp.  2-17. 

*  Document*  on  Ditarmamcnt,  1065,  pp.  532  534. 

*  Ante,  pp.  192-103. 
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The  Australian  delegation  appreciates  that  the  drawing  up  of  the 
present  draft  has  been  a  complicated  and  difficult  process.4  Despite 
the  great  efforts  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  it 
is  clear  from  the  discussions  so  far,  inside  and  outside  the  General 
Assembly,  that  many  countries  continue  to  have  uncertainties  and 
hesitations  about  aspects  of  the  draft  treaty  and  some  of  its  implica¬ 
tions.  Particularly  for  those  countries  such  as  Australia  that  were 
not  involved  in  the  process  of  negotiation  which  led  to  the  present 
draft,  there  is  a  number  of  problems  as  to  how  the  treaty  might  be 
expected  to  work  in  practice. 

If  the  treaty  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  bring  a  real  increase  in  world 
security,  and  at  the  same  time  assure  to  all  countries  the  maximum 
benefit  in  economic  development  from  progress  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
science  and  technology. 

In  assessing  whether  the  treaty  will  in  fact  increase  world  security, 
all  will  be  conscious  of  the  menacing  fact  that  Communist  China, 
which  is  proceeding  with  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  with 
some  speedy  has  already  made  it  clear  that  it  will  not  be  a  party  to  the 
treaty.  This  is  of  importance  to  every  country  in  the  world.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

In  this  regard  it  is  relevant  to  refer  to  the  statement  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain  that  they  will 
propose  a  resolution  to  the  Security  Council  which  will  offer  assurances 
of  assistance  to  non-nuclear  countries  that  sign  the  treaty  if  they  are 
subjected  to  nuclear  attack  or  the  threat  of  nuclear  attack.®  It  has  to  be 
recognized,  of  course,  that  this  resolution  will  not  constitute  a  water¬ 
tight  guarantee  for  any  nation  that  any  or  all  of  the  three  nuclear- 
weapon  States  will  come  to  their  assistance  or  take  action  in  their  aid 
through  the  Security  Council  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  or  threat 
of  attack.  Nevertheless,  the  Australian  delegation  considers  that  the 
agreement  of  the  three  States  to  join  together  in  this  assurance  would 
in  itself  be  a  notable  political  act  and  a  not  insignificant  contribution 
to  the  security  of  nations.  The  nuclear- weapon  States  are  best  able  to 
deter  nuclear  attack  by  nuclear  Powers  outside  the  community  of  the 
treaty.  The  Australian  delegation  attaches  great  importance,  therefore, 
to  the  continuing  resolve  of  the  nuclear-weapon  States  to  take  action 
in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  or  threat  of  attack.  In  this  respect,  it  notes 
specifically  T  e  proposed  reaffirmation  by  the  three  nuclear- weapon 
States  and  tne  Security  Council  of  the  inherent  right,  recognized  under 
Article  61  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and  collective  self-defence. 
This  is  important,  as  the  Australian  Government  relies  upon  mutual 
security  arrangements,  into  which  it  has  entered  with  its  allies,  as  the 
firm  basis  of  Australian  security  against  both  conventional  and  nuclear 
aggression. 

J.  (urn  now  to  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  The  Australian  delegation 
considers  that  there  are  several  primary  conditions  for  the  successful 
operation  of  a  treaty  of  this  type. 

First,  and  obviously,  the  treaty  will  need  to  attract  support  well 
beyond  the  forty  States  required  under  article  IX  to  bring  the  treaty 

*  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  162-106. 

'Identical  with  the  Security  Council  reaolutlon  of  June-  19  (po»t.  p.  +44). 
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into  effect.  In  particular,  it  will  be  important  that  the  treaty  be  adhered 
to  by  those  non-nuclear-weapon  States  that  have  already  achieved,  or 
have  the  means  to  achieve,  a  significant  measure  of  nuclear  develop¬ 
ment.  Australia’s  judgement  as  to  whether  the  treaty  will  indeed  be  an 
effective  one  will  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  those 
countries. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  States  not  already  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  are  required  to  renounce  their  right  to  acquire  them. 
We  have  heard  it  argued  that  this  would  be  no  great  loss.  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  a  judgement  to  be  made  by  individual  countries  in  the 
light  of  their  own  strategic  circumstances.  If  States  become  parties  to 
the  treaty  and  if  they  are  subsequently  threatened,  their  recourse  would 
be  to  seek  support  by  a  larger  Power  or  combination  of  Powers.  Should 
effective  support  not  be  forthcoming,  a  country  faced  by  a  threat  that 
it  believed  it  could  not  handle  alone  by  conventional  means  could  be 
strongly  moved  towards  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  whatever 
its  obligations  under  the  treaty.  In  such  circumstances,  the  treaty  would 
be  placed  under  very  great  strain. 

Consideration  of  such  possibilities  exposes  very  clearly  the  serious 
responsibilities  in  respect  of  their  fellow  parties  to  the  treaty  that  will 
rest  on  the  three  nuclear-weapon  States.  All  other  parties  will  look  to 
them  to  exercise  their  continuing  influence  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes,  for  the  restraint  of  potential  aggression  both 
direct  and  indirect,  and  the  upholding  of  the  rights  of  nations  to  live 
in  sovereign  independence,  secure  from  external  threat. 

The  degree  of  detente  between  the  States  represented  by  the  two 
Co-Chairmen  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee,  which  has  been  a  necessary  precondition  of  the  draft 
treaty,  is  notable.  We  must  all  be  encouraged  to  expect  that  in  these 
conditions  of  improved  co-operation,  the  nuclear- weapon  States  will 
find  it  easier  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities  towards  their  fellow  parties 
to  the  treaty.  Clearly,  should  relations  between  those  States  signifi¬ 
cantly  deteriorate  and  their  co-operation  diminish,  the  prospects  for 
our  stable  management  of  international  life,  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  and  the  effective  deterrence  of  aggression  would  also  diminish. 
In  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  nations  exposed 
to  threat,  nuclear  or  conventional,  to  deny  themselves  the  most  effective 
means  of  defence  they  could  acquire,  including  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Australian  delegation  has  noted  that  article  X  (1)  of  the  draft 
treaty  confirms  the  right  of  a  party  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if  it 
decides  its  supreme  interests  are  jeopardized.  We  would  all  hope  that 
such  dire  circumstances  would  not  arise,  but  in  view  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  seeing  ns  far  into  the  future  as  the  twenty-five  years  for  which 
the  treaty  will  initially  bo  current  we  regard  this  provision  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  ultimate  resort  for  non-nuclear  countries  which  might  be  fnced 
with  the  prospect  of  aggression. 

Another  important  criterion  that  the  Australian  delegation  con¬ 
siders  essential  to  tho  successful  operation  of  the  treaty  relates  to  the 
requirement,  also  contained  in  General  Assembly  resolution  2028 
(XX).  that  the  treaty  should  in  no  way  impede  or  burden  nuclenr 
research,  development,  production  or  use  for  peaceful  purposes.  This 
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requirement  is  of  paramount  importance  to  my  country,  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  delegation  has  been  much  heartened  to  note  the  emphatic  assur¬ 
ances  in  this  respeot  given  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
delegations.  We  endorse  also  and  in  particular  the  positions  expressed 
in  this  debate  by  the  delegations  of  the  Netherlands4  and  Japan.7 

I  am  led  immediately  to  a  number  of  further  points  which  are  direct¬ 
ly  related  to  the  point  I  have  just  made.  These  relate  to  article  III. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  certainty  about  the  character  of 
the  safeguards  agreement  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  with  the 
IAEA.  The  safeguards  system  must  be  such  as  not  to  impede  or  burden 
nuclear  research,  development,  production  or  use  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.  Certainty  implies,  inter  alia,  that  when  once  an  agreement  is 
negotiated,  its  terms  are  not  varied  by  changes  in  the  IAEA  arrange¬ 
ments  not  related  to  the  treaty. 

So,  in  common  with  other  countries,  Australia  would  wish  to  know 
precisely  where  it  stood  in  relation  to  safeguards  before  considering 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Our  debate  in  this  Committee  is  probably  not  the  occasion  to  go 
into  all  matters  of  particular  interest  to  the  Australian  Government 
under  the  treaty  in  technical  detail.  There  are,  however,  certain  points 
that  the  Australian  delegation  wishes  to  deal  with  regarding  the  pro¬ 
posed  safeguards  agreements  under  article  III. 

Let  it  be  said,  first,  that  Australia’s  views  on  this  matter  have  been 
affected  by  the  announcements  last  December  by  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  Governments  that  they  would  accept  safeguards  on 
all  their  nuclear  activities  subject  to  exclusion  only  on  the  grounds  of 
military  security.8  We  welcome  these  decisions,  which  should  give 
these  two  Governments  a  substantial  interest  in  working  for  a  simple 
safeguards  system  that  operates  with  minimum  intrusion  and  burden 
on  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  Australian  delegation  urges  the  USSK 
also  to  place  its  peaceful  nuclear  activities  under  safeguards  and  all 
three  nuclear  weapon  States  to  restrict  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
the  activities  excluded  from  safeguards. 

Of  particular  importance  to  Australia  would  be  the  initial  point  at 
which  materials  would  attract  safeguards  under  article  III(l)  of  the 
draft  treaty  os  “source  material”.  As  things  stand,  taking  account  not 
merely  of  the  impediment  to  industrial  activity  that  would  flow,  the 
Australian  Goverment  would  find  much  difficulty  if  safeguards  were 
to  be  applied  to  legitimate  bom  fide  activities  in  the  mining  and  early 
processing  stages. 

The  Australian  Government  also  shares  the  views  of  others  that 
considerations  of  national  security  require  that  Governments  should 
continue  to  have  the  right  to  reject  individual  safeguards  inspectors. 

The  Australian  Government  noted  the  statement  by  the  United 
States  State  Department  on  14  March  19C8  regarding  the  legitimacy 
under  the  treaty  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  non-explosive  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.9  The  Australian  delegation  states  its  understanding 

*  Ante,  pp.  206-296. 

*  Ante,  pp.  809-314. 

*  Doctimmtt  on  Dixarmamrnt,  1967,  pp.  013-010. 

V4nn\  pp.  103-104. 
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that  the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  for  non-explosive  military  purposes, 
such  as  naval  propulsion,  is  legitimate  and  permitted  under  the  treaty. 

The  Australian  delegation,  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  article 
III  (8)  and  article  Iv  of  the  treaty,  states  its  understanding  that 
under  the  treaty,  no  nuclear  activity  in  research,  development,  pro¬ 
duction  or  use  is  prohibited  nor  can  the  supply  of  knowledge,  materials 
and  equipment  be  denied  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  until  it  is 
clearly  established  that  such  activity  or  such  supply  will  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  IV  establishes  an  obligation  on  parties  to  the  treaty  in  a 
position  to  do  so  to  co-operate  in  contributing  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  application  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  The 
Australian  delegation  will  be  keenly  interested  to  learn  now  this  obli¬ 
gation  will  be  implemented,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  national  policies 
of  some  countries  have  placed  restrictions  on  the  free  flow  of  scientific 
and  technological  information  in  the  nuclear  field.  It  suggests  that, 
should  the  non-proliferation  treaty  come  into  force,  these  policies 
should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  promote  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  scientific  and  technological  information  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  Australian  delegation  has  dealt  with  articles  III  and  IV  at  some 
length  because  their  operation  will  be  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
treaty.  Such  are  the  beraits  and  advantages  promised  by  nuclear 
energy  in  peaceful  fields  in  the  decades  and  generations  ahead  that  all 
countries  and  peoples  will  insist  that  their  enjoyment  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  should  not  be  denied.  They  will  tolerate  only  such  interference 
ana  restriction  as  is  most  strictly  limited  to  those  arrangements  agreed 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  diversion  of  nuclear  energy  rrom  peaceful  uses  specifically  to 
“nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices”.  The  strictest 
and  most  scrupulous  observance  of  article  III  (3)  and  article  IV  will 
be  a  basic  condition  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  treaty. 

Some  delegations  have  referred  to  the  significance  of  article  V  of 
the  araft  treaty  relating  to  the  potential  benefits  from  the  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  explosions.  As  a  continent  with  a  low  rainfall, 
a  poorly  indented  coastline  and  little  topographical  relief,  Australia 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  major 
engineering  projects. 

The  Australian  Government  accepts  that,  at  this  stage  of  techno¬ 
logical  development,  an  effective  non-proliferation  treaty  cannot 
permit  the  production  of  any  nuclear  explosive  devices  whatsoever  by 
a  non-nuclear  weapon  State  party  to  the  treaty.  At  the  same  time  the 
Australian  Government  holds  strongly  to  the  view  that  a  non-pro¬ 
liferation  treaty  must  not  impede  progress  in  the  development  and 
application  of  the  technology  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
explosives.  Experience  with  tho  limited  test-ban  Treaty 10  has  shown 
that  if  it  is  to  avoid  doing  so,  a  non-proliferation  treaty  must  drnl 
positively  with  the  requirement  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  The 
Australian  delegation  hopes  that  article  V  of  this  draft  treaty  would 
lead  to  the  development  of  such  a  positive  approach. 
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The  Australian  Government  believes  that  all  States  must  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  is  the  Australian 
Government’s  view  that  this  article  and  the  international  arrange¬ 
ments  made  under  it  should  interfere  with  tha  rights  of  States  to  carry 
out  projects  involving  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  parties  against  dangers  arising 
from  the  specific  subject  matter  of  the  treaty.  Accordingly  it  does  not 
accept  the  view  expressed  in  the  intervention  of  the  representative  of 
Sweden  that  technical  and  economic  judgements  on  projects  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  an  international  body  and  not  of  the  State  directly 
concerned.11  International  arrangements  under  the  treaty  need  go  no 
further  than  to  provide  appropriate  assurances  on  safety  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  demonstration  that  the  explosions  will  not  be  used  for  nuclear 
weapons  development. 

I  turn  now  to  article  VI,  in  which  the  nuclear- weapon  States  under¬ 
take  an  important  commitment  to  pursue  negotiations: 

...  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  Treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

As  several  delegations  have  already  pointed  out,  the  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  treaty  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  bridge  that  must  be  crossed 
before  there  can  be  any  further  progress  in  the  disarmament  field. 
The  Australian  delegation  considers  that  this  Committee  must  face 
the  fact  that  a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  the  only  agreement  that  is 
in  immediate  prospect,  and  that  it  is  not  practical  politics  at  this  time 
to  seek  to  couple  other,  more  far-reaching  measures  to  it.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  delegation  therefore  heiLres  that  the  Committee  has  to  con¬ 
sider  the  treaty  for  what  it  is,  a  limited  measure  only,  confined  to  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  among  States  other  than  the 
present  nuclear-weapon  States— what  has  been  called  horizontal  pro¬ 
liferation.  The  Australian  delegation  reminds  the  Committee  that 
Communist  China  will  stand  outside  the  treaty,  and  we  cannot  expect 
that  it  will  accept  any  additional  measures  that  the  Committee  might 
agree  to  irge  upon  the  nuclear-weapon  States  sponsoring  the  treaty. 
France  also  has  not  joined  the  other  three  nuclear  Powers.  Let  it  be 
said  plainly,  Australia  would  be  bound  to  oppose  any  moves  which 
it  considered  could  increasingly  expose  it  and  its  neighbors  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  to  the  unrestrained  nuclear  capacity  of  Communist 
China. 

In  my  statement  today  I  have  alluded  to  some  matters  that  give  us 
concern  with  the  present  draft  and  which  we  want  to  see  clarified. 
The  decision  of  the  Australian  Government  on  whether  it  can  become 
a  party  to  the  treaty  will  be  dependent  on  the  outcome.  Let  me  repeat 
in  conclusion  that  the  Australian  Government  is  ready  to  support  an 
effective  treaty  for  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  the 
next  step  to  this  end,  it  is  prepared  to  vote  for  a  resolution  endorsing 
tho  draft  treaty  for  consideration  by  all  Memlier  Governments. 

"  I  ntr,  jip.  300  307. 
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Statement  by  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  20,  1968 1 

The  Soviet  delegation  wishes  today  to  make  some  additional  remarks 
flowing  from  considerations  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
in  the  First  Committee  on  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.* 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  most  gratified  to  note  that  practically  all 
preceding  speakers  have  emphasized  the  tremendous  significance  of 
finding  a  successful  and  timely  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security 
of  nations.  One  after  another,  in  one  form  or  another,  delegations  are 
voicing  their  agreement  with  the  basic  provisions  contained  in  articles 
I,  II  and  III  of  the  draft  treaty  which  are  designed  to  secure  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  has  been  quite  rightly  stressed 
m  a  number  of  statements,  these  provisions  do  in  fact  close  all  the 
loop-holes  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  thus  ensure 
the  achievement  of  the  primary  goal  of  the  inn-proliferation  treaty. 
Many  other  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  have  also  met  with  a  favour¬ 
able  response  from  participants  in  the  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  certain  delegations  have  raised  ques¬ 
tions  and  have  put  forward  various  considerations,  and  have  made 
suggestions  both  with  regard  to  the  individual  provisions  of  the  draft 
treaty  and  to  the  possible  implications  of  its  conclusion.  In  our  view, 
this  is  entirely  legitimate  and  understandable.  The  solution  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  problem  involves  the  fundamental  interests  of  Slates, 
namely,  the  safeguarding  of  their  security,  the  promoting  of  their 
economic  development,  tlie  improving  of  the  well-being  of  nations 
and  the  broadening  of  mtemational  co-operation.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  is  linked  with  the  hopes  of  nations  for  a  general  improvement 
of  the  international  climate  and  a  growth  of  mutual  understanding 
and  trust  in  relations  between  States,  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
delegations  of  States,  participating  in  tho  discussion  of  t  he  draft  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  want  to  make  quito  sure  that  this  draft  meets  the 
requirements  which  are  required  from  it. 

The  Soviet  delegation  studies  and  analyses  most  attentively  (he  con¬ 
siderations  and  suggestions  advanced  by  tho  representatives  of  States 
during  the  discussions  in  the  Committee  and  during  the  process  of 
exchanging  views  outside  this  Conference  room,  it  is  our  desire  to 
achieve  a  deeper  and  clearer  understanding  of  each  suggestion. 

in  an  attempt,  to  sum  tip  the  thoughts  and  wishes  expressed  by  vari¬ 
ous  delegations  in  respect  of  the  individual  provisions  of  the  draft 
treaty,  one  can  say  that,  fundamentally,  they  are  concerned  with  how 
successfully  the  draft,  treaty  provides  for  solution  of  three  problems: 
the  interrelation  U'tweon  non-proliferation  and  disarmament;  ways  of 
strengthening  the  security  of  non-nuclear  countries;  and  arrange 
meats  for  ensuring  an  opj»ortunity  for  non-nuclear  Powers  to  use  for 
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peaceful  purposes  the  fruits  of  progress  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy. 
In  substance,  the  discussion  on  the  draft  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
revolves  actually  around  these  three  problems.  In  its  first  statement 
the  Soviet  delegation  touched  on  eacn  of  these  problems8,;  we  now 
deem  it  necessary  once  again  to  draw  the  Committee’s  attention  to 
them  and  to  analyse  them  in  greater  detail. 

To  begin  with  the  first  problem.  Representatives  of  sumo  countries 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  question  of  nuclear  non-proliferation 
should  be  resolved  not  separately,  but  in  conjunction  with  certain  dis¬ 
armament  measures,  in  particular  the  cessation  of  all  nuclear  tests 
and  nuclear  arms  manufacture,  and  the  reduction  and  destruction  of 
stockpiles  of  such  armaments.  In  this  connexion,  the  question  was 
raised  here  of  whether  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  of  nuclear  weapons  would,  of  itself,  result  in  a  limiting  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Such  figurative  expressions  as  “horizontal”  and 
“vertical”  nuclear  proliferation  were  used  here,  and  ideas  were  put 
forward  for  combining  measures  for  preventing  “horizontal”  pro¬ 
liferation  with  measures  for  stopping  “vertical”  proliferation. 

Now,  what  can  be  said  in  this  respect?  One  would  imagine  that  it 
is  clear  to  everyone  that?  in  examining  this  question,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  confuse  real  possibilities  of  making  progress  at  the  present  time, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  final  objective  that  peoples  are  striving  for, 
on  the  other  hand. 

It  is  indisputable  that  it  would  be  better  to  settle  all  questions  of 
nuclear  disarmament  at  once:  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  that  of  the  cessation  of  their  manufacture,  the 
destruction  of  stockpiles  of  them,  and  the  complete  prohibition  of  all 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union’s  position  in  this  matter  is  well 
known.  It  has  advocated  and  continues  to  advocate  resolutely  the  idea 
that  nuclear  weapons  should  be  outlawed,  should  be  brought  to  naught 
both  “horizontally”  and  “vertically”,  in  all  directions,  and  destroyed 
completely,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  atomic  nucleus  should  be 
emp  oyed  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  If  it  were  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  all  this  in  a  single  stroke,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  join  m  such  an  agreement. 

However,  the  experience  of  many  years  of  negotiation  on  nuclear 
disarmament  suggests  the  contrary.  It  shows  that  progress  in  limiting 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  to  be  achieved  as  the  result  of  a  step-by-step 
process,  moving  from  ono  measure  to  another:  from  the  banning  of 
nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  three  environments  to  the  prohibition  on 
placing  them  in  orbit  or  on  celestial  bodies;  then  on  to  the  non-pro 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  later  still  to  further  measures.  We 
would  not  wish  at  this  time  to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  our  view 
on  whv  the  situation  with  regard  to  nuclear  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions  is  developing  in  one  way  and  not  in  another.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  saving  that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
of  the  socialist  countries.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  is  unrealis¬ 
tic  to  make  the  demand  for  a  radical  solution  of  the  problem  of  nuclear 
disarmament  and  general  and  complete  disarmament  a  precondition 
for  implementation  of  separate  measures  for  limiting  the  arms  race. 
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Since  this  is  the  case,  any  attempts  to  link  the  non-proliferation 
problem  to  other  measures  on  limiting  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament  measures  can  have  only  the  most  negative  result : 
that  the  non-proliferation  problem  will  not  be  settled,  and  no  nuclear 
disarmament  measures  will  be  taken.  A  situation  will  arise  in  which 
nuclear  weapons  will  spread  unhindered  all  over  the  world  and  the 
nuclear  arms  race  will  continue  at  a  faster  pace  because  of  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  new  nuclear  Powers,  while  at  the  same  time  the  threat  of 
thermonuclear  war  will  increase. 

Is  this  the  wish  of  those  who  now  suggest  that  the  nuclear  non-pro¬ 
liferation  question  should  be  linked  to  matters  of  nuclea.  disarma¬ 
ment?  We  are  confident  that  those  who  seek  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms 
race  and  to  unrestrained  squandering  of  resources  for  its  intensifica¬ 
tion  cannot  really  desire  to  see  such  a  development  of  events. 

It  would  be  wrong,  of  course,  to  think  that  once  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  is  concluded,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  make  progress 
automatically  in  the  settlement  of  the  major  questions  of  nuclear 
disarmament.  No,  the  opponents  of  disarmament  will  not  vield  their 
positions  without  a  difficult  and  stubborn  struggle.  But  this  struggle 
womd  be  waged  under  more  propitious  conditions  and,  consequently, 
with  better  prospects  for  success.  It  would  also  bo  facilitated  bv  a  firm, 
agreed  commitment  on  the  part  of  States,  in  the  words  of  article  VI 
of  the  draft  treaty, 

.  .  .  to  pursue  negotiations  in  Rood  fnith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and 
on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control. 

Never  before  in  history  have  States  undertaken  such  a  commitment. 
The  Soviet  Union  intends  to  adopt  the  most  responsible  attitude 
toward  its  fulfilment. 

In  its  first  statement,  the  Soviet  delegation  mentioned  furth 
measures  on  limiting  the  arms  race  for  which,  in  our  opinion,  the 
struggle  should  be  begun  following  the  conclusion  of  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  treaty.  Various  delegations  have  asked  us  to  ho  more  concrete 
concerning  at  least  some  of  .hose  measures.  Tn  this  connexion,  we 
should  like  to  add  the  following  to  what  we  have  already  said. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  a  whole  series  of  problems 
involved  in  limiting  and  stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  now  quite 
ripe  for  solution.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  banning  under¬ 
ground  nuclear-weapon  tests.  The  Soviet  Union  sees  no  reason  why 
the  solution  of  this  question  of  banning  underground  nuclear- weapon 
tests  should  lx*  postponed,  and  is  prepared  to  pursue  negotiations  on 
I  be  matter  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

As  has  already  been  stressed  in  our  first  statement,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  prepared  to  negotiate  also  on  many  other  measures  for  limiting  the 
arms  race.  We  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  special  point  of  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  agree  on  concrete  steps  aimed  at 
limiting  and,  subsequently,  mincing  strategic  means  of  delivery  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  The  destruction  of  the  entire  arsenal  of  strategic  means 
of  delivery  or  at  any  rate,  reduction  of  this  arsenal  to  the  absolute 
minimum  while  preserving  on  a  provisional  basis  only  a  strictly 
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limited  number  of  such  means  would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  step 
towards  the  removal  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  Our  country  would 
be  readv  to  exchange  views  with  States  concerned  on  mutual  limitation 
and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  means  of  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  our  view,  after  the  non-proliferation  treaty  is  concluded,  we  may 
with  a  greater  hope  of  success  tackle  the  problem  of  the  destruction  of 
nuclear  bombs,  cnarges  and  warheads  as  such.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  be  prepared  to  start,  together  with  all  nuclear  Powers,  nego¬ 
tiations  on  stopping  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  reducing 
the  stockpiles  ot  these  weapons  and  the  subsequent  complete  banning 
and  scrapping  of  nuclear  weapons  under  appropriate  international 
control.  In  the  course  of  such  negotiations  our  country  would  seek  to 
reach  agreement  both  on  the  entire  complex  of  measures  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  some  of  them  designed  to 
achieve  that  aim. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  still  prepared  to  conduct  serious  business-like 
negotiations  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  inter¬ 
national  control.  We  also  support  the  efforts  of  States  which  are  in 
favour  of  implementing  regional  disarmament  measures  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  establishment  in  their  regions  of  zones  completely 
free  of  nuclear  weapons — both  their  own  and  foreign. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  all  interested  parties  snowed  an  appropri¬ 
ate  desire  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  most  suitable  forms  of 
negotiations  for  agreeing  upon  further  measures  for  limiting  the 
arms  race  and  disarmament.  In  particular  the  Soviet  Union  proposes 
both  to  make  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  more  active 
and  to  implement  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
concerning  the  convening  of  a  world  disarmament  conference.4 

Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  spare  no  effort  to  achieve 
the  first  practical  results  as  early  as  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  it  is  our 
sincere  desire  to  move  unswervingly,  step  by  step,  towards  the  final 
objective:  that  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control.  Life  itself  will  show  what  it  will  be  possible  to 
achieve.  Tint  we  can  already  say  with  certainty  now  that  if  there  is  no 
non-proliferation  treaty  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  on  any  disarmament  question.  That  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
representatives  who  have  spoken  in  this  Committee — and  wo  agree 
with  them. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  question  on  which  there  has  been  an 
exchnngo  of  views  in  the  courso  of  the  discussion  in  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee,  namely,  the  question  of  strengthening  the  security  of  non-nuclear 
States  in  connexion  with  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  All  delegations  wliioh  have  spoken 
in  the  First  Committee  have  in  one  way  or  another  touched  upon  this 
problem  This  is  only  natural  since  there  is  no  State  which  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  security. 

As  many  delegations  havo  noted  hero  in  connexion  with  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  thei'e  is  and  there  can  bo  no  question  of  giving 
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an  absolute  guarantee  of  security?  of  giving  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
guarantee  against  any  attack,  against  any  threat  of  war.  Such  a  guar¬ 
antee  cannot  at  present  be  given  oy  anyone  to  anyone.  Nor  can  one  give 
an  absolute  guarantee  against  a  nuclear  threat  until  nuclear  weapons 
are  destroyed. 

What  are  the  real  possibilities  then?  What  can  be  the  scope  of  the 
question  of  the  security  of  non-nuclear  States  in  connexion  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons? 
If  we  approach  this  question  with  all  seriousness  and  responsibility 
we  must  point  out  that  it  would  be  realistic  to  say  that  the  security 
of  non-nuclear  countries  in  the  conditions  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  would  undoubtedly  bo  better  ensured  than  it  is  now. 

The  proposals  concerning  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
prepared  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  are  intended  precisely 
for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  articles  I,  II  and  III  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  contain  effective  provisions  which  close  all  the  loop-holes  for  the 
emergence  of  new  nuclear  Powers  and,  in  general,  for  the  gaining  of 
access  to  nuclear  weapons  by  non-nuclear  Powers.  Consequently,  if  the 
treaty  enters  into  force  it  will  remove  a  threat  to  the  security  of  non¬ 
nuclear  countries  resulting  from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Furthermore,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
security  of  non-nuclear  countries  as  compared  with  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  by  opening  up  new  prospects  right  away  for  a  further  struggle 
aimed  at  lessening  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  From  this  point  of  view 
many  non-nuclear  countries,  as  was  convincingly  confirmed  in  their 
statements  by  the  representatives  of  Ethiopia,  Nepal  and  others,  attach 
special  importance  to  such  a  further  step  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  As  has  boon  stated  before,  the  Soviet  Union  fully 
agrees  with  them. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  The  report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee 5  provides,  as  is  well  known,  in  connexion  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  for  adoption  by  the  Security 
Council  of  a  special  resolution  on  safeguarding  the  security  on  non¬ 
nuclear  countries^  while,  three  of  tho  permanent  members  of  the 
Council — the  Soviet  Union,  tho  United  States  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom — intend  to  make  clear  statements  of  their  determination  to  act  m 
accordance  with  the  resolution.6 

It  is  true  that  somo  delegations  in  the  course  of  discussions  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  proposed  resolution  of  the  Security  Council 
does  not  contain  anything  now,  it  does  not  'ontain  anything  which  has 
not  already  been  provided  for  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  there¬ 
fore  it.  does  not  add  anything  essential  to  that  level  of  security  which 
already  exists  for  non-nuclear  countries. 

But  this  appraisal  overlooks  the  main  points:  the  tact  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  proposed  draft  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  for 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  permanent  memliers  of  the  Security 
Council  possessing  nuclear  weapons — which  in  accordance  with  the 
l  nited  Nations  Charter  would  have  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to 
counter  aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or  to 
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remove  the  threat  of  such  aggression — constitutes  a  new  and  very  im¬ 
portant  element  of  that  draft  resolution.  Adoption  by  the  Security 
Council  of  a  resolution  which  places  such  an  obligation  upon  the  nu¬ 
clear  Powers  will  give  more  substance  to  those  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  are  concerned  with  the  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  peace,  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  a  threat  of  nuclear  attack. 

Oi1  no  less  significance  is  another  factor.  As  has  been  rightly  pointed 
out  by  some  delegations,  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  prevent  a  nuclear  attack,  for  if  these 
weapons  are  used  the  victim  of  a  nuclear  attack  will  sustain  incalculable 
losses  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The  draft  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  is  expressly  intended  to  prevent  a  nuclear  attack  and  to  put  a 
potential  aggressor  in  such  a  position  that  he  must  be  aware  that  his 
actions  will  be  effectively  countered  and  that  the  Security  Council  will 
act  immediately  to  provide  the  necessary  assistance,  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter,  to  the  victim  of  aggression.  Is  this  not  a  new  step  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Nations  aimed  at  strengthening  the  security  of 
non-nuclear  countries? 

And  there  is  yet  another  aspect  to  the  matter  which  we  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  hero  in  connexion  with  the  problem  of  strengthening 
the  security  of  non-nuclear  States — namely,  a  new  confirmation  in  a 
Security  Council  resolution  of  the  inherent  right  of  States,  recognized 
under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  individual  or  col¬ 
lective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security.  This  provision 
of  the  draft,  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  which  is  proposed  for 
adoption  in  connexion  with  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  contains  a  reply  to  the  ideas  of  those 
delegations  which  have  raised  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  if  the 
Security  Council,  for  one  reason  or  another,  fails  to  take  an  immediate 
decision  on  effective  measures  to  counter  nuclear  aggression  against 
a  non-nueUnr  State  or  to  remove  the  threat  of  such  aggression.  We 
draw  the  attention  of  those  delegations  to  the  fact  that  the  provision 
concerning  the  confirmation  of  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  security  of  non-nuclear 
countries  has  been  submitted  by  three  nuclear  Powers:  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  fact,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  speaks  for  itself. 

Of  course,  the  proposed  solution  to  the  problem  of  strengthening  the 
security  of  non-nuclear  countries  in  connexion  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty  cannot-  l>e  considered  ns  one  which  takes 
into  account  all  possibilities  which  may  arise  in  the  future,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  reduction  of  international  tension  and  the  implementa- 
fion  of  further  steps  designed  to  limit  the  nuclear  arms  race.  This 
solution  embodies  the  maximum  measure  of  agreement  which  it.  has 
been  possible  to  achieve  at  the  present  time. 

In  any  event,  the  conclusion  is  indisputable  that  i  f  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  is  not  concluded  the  security  of  non-nuclear  countries  will 
be  substantially  undermined  as  the  result  of  the  further  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weaj>ons. 
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The  Soviet  delegation  would  now  like  to  deal  with  the  third  question 
which  has  been  widely  discussed  in  our  debate:  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  prospects  for  the  utilization  by  non-nuclear  countries 
in  the  interests  of  thoir  economic  development,  of  the  greatest  scientific 
and  technological  advances  in  the  field  of  nuclear  technology.  Non¬ 
nuclear  countries  wish  to  be  assured  that  the  renunciation  of  the 
manufacture  or  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  will  not  deprive  them 
of  tho  possibility  of  the  wido  use  of  nuclear  oncrgy  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses.  Such  an  approach  to  the  question  is  quite  understandable  and 
natural. 

In  this  connexion,  I  should  like  to  stress  the  following  points.  As  for 
the  total  effect  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  as  drafted  by  tho  Eight¬ 
een-Nation  Committee,  on  the  economic  development,  of  non-nuclear 
countries,  it  will  undoubtedly  promote  their  economic,  scientific  and 
technological  progress.  In  this  sense  the  treaty  will  have  a  snocial 
significance  for  tliose  developing  countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  which  do  not  at,  the  present  time  have  the  necessary  resources 
or  facilities  to  undertake  on  their  own  large-scale  work  m  the  field 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purpose's,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  are  in  need  of  assistance  from  Powers  which  have  attained  a 
higher  level  of  development  in  tho  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

Tt,  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
this  purpose  is  served,  above  all,  bv  articles  IV  and  V  of  the  draft 
treaty.  In  effect,  these  articles  provide  that  the  nuclear  rowel’s  should 
assume  the  direct-  obligation  under  an  international  agreement  to  help 
non-nuclear  nations  use  the  know-how  and  experience  they  have 
amassed  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  for  the  scientific,  economic  and 
social  progress  of  the,  non-nuclear  countries,  including  such  a  promis¬ 
ing  area  as  the  application  of  nuclear  explosions  in  implementing 
large-scale  engineering  and  geological  projects.  The  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  containing  commitments  of  this  kind  provides  a  completely 
new  international  legal  basis  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  com¬ 
prehensive  eo-oj>eration  between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  countries, 
between  States  that  have  made  great,  progress  in  nuclear  research  and 
the  application  of  nuclear  energy,  and  developing  countries.  On  the 
basis  of  this  co-operation,  the  developing  non-nuclear  nations  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  would  have  ample  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  technological  progress  in  tin*  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purjmses. 

Wo  can  say  with  confidence  that  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
non-nuclear  nut  ions  this  is  the  shortest,  most  rational  and  economically 
advantageous  road  to  the  treasure-chest  of  benefits  that  people  are 
enjoying  and  will  continue  to  enjoy  «>,i  a ti  increasing  scale  through 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

True,  in  the  context  that  the  treaty  would  ban  the  carrying  out  of 
any  nuclear  explosions  by  non  nuclear  nations  for  peaceful  purposes 
and,  by  way  of  compensation,  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  to 
us*',  on  easy  terms,  that  type  of  nuclear  technology  under  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements  \\\.h  nuclear  Powers,  one  sometimes  hears 
arguments  to  this  effect :  would  it  not  signify,  as  it  were,  the  porpetua- 
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tion  of  tho  technical  dependency  of  the  non-nuclear  nations  on  the 
nuclear  Powers? 

I  should  like  to  mako  it  as  clear  as  I  possibly  can  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  drawing  such  a  conclusion,  direct  or  indirect,  from  the 
draft  treaty. 

By  renouncing  their  right  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  explosive 
devices  for  carrying  out  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  non¬ 
nuclear  nations  do  not  assume  any  additional  commitment  over  and 
above  the  obligation  not  to  acquire  or  manufacture  nuclear  weapons. 
The  obligation  is  the  same.  Why  ?  Because,  technically  speaking,  there 
is  absolutely  no  difference  between  nuclear  weapons  ana  those  devices 
which  are  used  for  peaceful  explosions.  Thus,  no  renunciation  of  the 
right  to  manufacture  one’s  own  nuclear  weapons  would  be  genuine 
if  it  provided,  a9  an  exception,  for  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices  to  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  other  words,  if  one  really  wants  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
one  cannot  renounce  their  development  and  acquisition  without  re¬ 
nouncing  at  the  same  time  the  development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
for  peaceful  purposes.  This  fundamental  fact  cannot  be  altered  by  any 
amount  of  juggling  with  words.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  the  demand  to  have  the  right  to  carry  out  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions,  far  from  closing  all  the  loop-holes,  leaves  the  door  wide 
open  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

While  that  is  all  very  true,  something  else  is  also  true.  Non-nuclear 
nations,  in  renouncing  the  development  of  their  own  nuclear  weapons, 
have  a  right  to  hope  tnat  arrangements  will  be  made  enabling  them  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy  without  placing  them  in  a  position 
of  dependence.  Does  the  draft  treaty  meet  that  wish  ?  It  surely  does. 
Allow  me  in  this  connexion  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  who  have  raised  this  question,  to  some  details  of 
article  V  of  the  draft  treaty  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  very  important. 

Firstly,  article  V  states  that  peaceful  explosions  for  non-nuclear 
countries  should  be  carried  out  by  nuclear  Powers  on  a  non-discrim- 
inatory  basis;  in  other  words,  this  cannot  bo  used  by  this  or  that 
nuclear  Power  as  a  subject  of  bargaining  or  as  an  instrument  of  pres¬ 
sure  upon  its  non-nuclear  partners. 

Secondly,  the  articlo  stipulates  that  non-nuclear  countries  party  to 
the  treaty  may  obtain  potential  benefits  from  the  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosions  either  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  agreements  with 
nuclear  Powers  or  through  an  appropriate  international  body.  Tin4 
possibility  of  a  free  choico  in  itself  makes  irrelevant  the  question  of 
dependence  on  nuclear  Powers  in  respect  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions.  This  is  further  confirmed  in  article  V  by  tho  fact  that  this  article 
sjHX'ifieally  stresses  tho  adequate  representation  of  non-nuclear  States 
in  the  said  international  body. 

Thirdly,  articlo  V  specifically  stipulates  that  the  charge  for  the 
explosive  devices  used  for  carrying  out  peaceful  explosions  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  non-nuclear  countries  will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  will 
exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development  of  nuclear  devices. 
This  provision  makes  it  impossible  for  any  nuclear  Power  in  any  way 
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to  manipulate  prices  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  profit  from  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  peaceful  explosions  in  non-nuclear  countries. 

To  sum  up,  we  must  admit  that  so  far  as  the  question  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  is  concerned  the  non-nuclear  countries  would  enjoy 
reliable  protection  in  the  treaty  against  any  attempts  to  put  them  in  a 
position  of  dependence. 

We  should  Dear  in  mind  yet  another  side  of  the  matter.  Anv  non¬ 
nuclear  State  which  ventured  on  an  independent  programme  for  the 
development  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  explosions  would  have  to 
spend  for  this  purpose  tremendous  sums  of  money  and  vast  material 
and  manpower  resources.  On  the  contrary  with  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  treaty  all  benefits  from  nuclear  explosions  could  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  incurring  these  expenditures  which  would  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  necessary. 

The  Soviet  delegation  has  tried  to  analyse  those  questions  which 
have  been  touched  upon  particularly  often  by  the  delegations  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  connexion  with  this  analy¬ 
sis,  we  should  like  to  make  yet  another  observation. 

Many  delegations  have  put  forward,  one  after  another,  considera¬ 
tions,  suggestions  and  hopes  with  regard  to  various  provisions  of  the 
draft  treaty.  They  are  motivated,  as  we  see  it,  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
gain  a  more  profound  understanding  of  the  treaty  and  its  implications, 
to  help  to  find  the  optimum  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  of  nuclear  weapons.  However,  we  could  not  fail  to  note  that 
some  observations  and  doubts  relating  to  the  draft  treaty  which  have 
been  expressed  by  these  delegations  nave  coincided  with  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  circles  which  clearly  are- not  interested  in 
an  early  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  even  seek  to  block  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty. 

In  this  connexion,  we  should  like  to  stress  that  there  exists  an  iron 
logic  of  political  struggle,  and  in  this  particular  case  it  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  that  the  opponents  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  who  arc 
well  known,  just  as  are  their  aggressive  plans,  which  spell  danger  for 
nations,  do  not  dare  to  come  out  openly  against  the  treaty  but  are  en¬ 
gaging  in  all  possible  manoeuvres  and,  in  particular,  playing  up  the 
doubts  and  suggestions  which  have  been  expressed  by  some  delegations 
supporting  the  treaty.  In  this  case  the  latter,  objectively,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  may  find  themselves  in  the  same  company  as  the  violent 
opponents  of  the  treaty. 

In  this  connexion,  the  Soviet  delegation  deems  it  necessary  also  to 
say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  submitted  by  some  dele¬ 
gations  that  no  decision  on  tho  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
Ihj  adopted  at  this  resumed  twenty-second  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  and  that  this  question  be  referred  to  die  twenty- 
third  session.  What  might  be  the  result  if  such  a  proposal  were  ac¬ 
cepted  {  We  are  su re  t hat  it  would  be  negative. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  those  who  would  like  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  tho  non-proliferation  treaty  would  rejoice  ut  such  a  post¬ 
ponement.  There  is  nothing  they  would  like  more  thnn  to  delay  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  tho  problem  of  tho  non-proliferation  of  nuelear  weapons, 
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whether  it  be  for  several  months  or  for  half  a  year,  so  that  in  this  way 
they  might  bring  the  matter  to  a  complete  failure. 

It  would  be  wrong,  in  our  view,  to  postpone  the  solution  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  problem  because  this  might  also  mislead  world  public 
opinion  and  all  those  who  support  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  People  would  simply  fail  to 
understand  what  had  really  happened  and  why  the  General  Assembly, 
which  has  proclaimed  the  urgency  of  a  solution  of  the  non-proliferation 
problem  and  has  repeatedly  called  for  an  early  completion  of  the 
relevant  talks  in  tho  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
should — now  that  those  talks  have  been  successfully  completed  and  a 
draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
prepared — suddenly  adopt  a  decision  to  halt  the  progress  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  to  postpone  the  whole  matter. 

We  consider  that  to  be  inadmissible,  and  the  more  so  since  there  is 
no  reason  to  transfer  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  twenty -third  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  All  dele¬ 
gations  have  full  knowledge  of  this  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,,  there 
has  not  been  one  session  of  the  General.  Assembly  in  the  past  ten  years 
at  which  the  problem  of  non-proliferation  has  not  been  included  in  the 
agenda  as  ono  of  the  main  items.  During  that  time  the  Governments  of 
all  countries  have  had  iin  opportunity  to  give  comprehensive  and  thor¬ 
ough  consideration  to  all  aspects  of  this  complex  international  question 
and  to  reach  the  inference  of  the  necessity  of  the  early  conclusion  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty.  This  inference  is  reflected  in  a  number  of 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Furthermore,  all  delegations  are 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  draft  treaty  elaborated  by  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  on  the  instructions  of 
the  Assembly.  This  draft  treaty  represents  the  sum  total  of  many 
years  of  talks  and  discussions  in  which  a  large  number  of  States  have 
participated.  It  embodies  the  ideas,  provisions  and  specific  proposals 
submitted  by  many  countries,  including  those  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

As  for  the  attempts  to  connect  a  decision  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
a  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  with  the 
possibility  or  this  draft’s  being  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  Con¬ 
ference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  such  an  approach — advocated 
by  some  delegations  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  transfer  tlie  whole 
matter  to  the  twenty-third  session — also  seems  to  us  ill-founded. 

The  General  Assembly  is  a  forum  in  which  the  non-nuclear  States 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  express  even  now  their  views  concerning 
the  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation.  Many  have  already  done  so; 
others  have  inscrilied  their  names  on  the  list  of  speakers.  Why,  then, 
transfer  consideration  of  the  draft  treaty  to  the  forthcoming  Con¬ 
ference,  which  offers  more  restricted  participation?  Why,  in  this  way, 
set  non-nuclear  countries  against  nuclear  countries  ? 

Furthermore,  the. Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States  d«*es 
not  propose  to  consider  a  draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Evidence,  of  this  is  the  preliminary  agenda  which  has  been 
prepared  for  tin  Conference.’ 

’  ftnMtnit  nf*  on  1907.  pp.  -UO—ltl. 
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The  same,  fact  '.s  shown  in  the  statements  of  the  representatives  of 
the  sponsoring  countries,  in  particular  that  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Paicistan,  who  pointed  out  that  the  Conference  should  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  proceeding  “from  the  conclusion  of  the  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  treaty”,  goingbeyond  the  framework  of  the  present  draft  treaty.8 
The  delegation  of  Pakistan,  in  its  statement  in  the  Committee  on  13 
May,  once  again  precisely  confirmed  that  approach  to  the  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States.8  With  this  understanding,  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  is  known,  at  the  first  part  of  the  twenty-second  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  voted  in  favour  of  the  draft  resolution  on  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Non-tfuclear-Weupoii  States.10  The  approval  of  the  draft 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  by  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  would  offer  a  good  basis  for  the  fruitful  work  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States. 

Taking  into  account  all  those  circumstances,  the  Soviet  delegation 
expresses  its  firm  conviction  that  the  General  Assembly  should  not 
postpone  the  adoption  of  a  decision  endorsing  the  draft  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  entire  course  of  social-historic  development  has  posed  for  the 
nations  the  following  urgent  problems  whose  solution  would  greatly 
affect  the  future  destiny  of  mankind:  tho  strengthening  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace,  the  independence  and  security  of  States,  and  the  ensuring 
of  the  economic  development  of  States.  Ihe  draft  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will  help  to  resolve  the  problems. 
Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  States,  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  do  all  in  their  power  so  that  the  treaty  on 
t  he  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  may  be  signed,  ratified  and 
implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 


Statement  by  the  South  African  Representative  (Botha) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Non¬ 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  20,  1968 1 

We  have  followed  the  debate  on  this  question  in  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee  with  the  keenest,  interest  and  the  closest  attention.  It  has  been  said 
that-  this  debate  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  that  the  United  Nations 
h;is  yet.  embarked  upon.  Very  few  will  disagree  with  such  an  assertion. 
Certainly,  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  it  is  lading  conducted  in 
response  to  ns  critical  and  frightening  a  threat  to  its  future  existence 
as  mankind  has  yet  had  to  face:  and  no  one  will  dispute  the  imperative 
need  of  finding  an  effective  answer  to  this  threat. 

One  does  not  require  specinl  insight  or  foresight  to  realize  the 
dange-s  to  the  security  of  the  world  inherent  in  the  proliferation  of 
countries  jmssossing  atomic  weapons.  It  was  indeed  this  realization 
which  motivated  South  Africa  in  deciding  manv  years  ago.  as  one  of 
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the  major  producers  of  uranium  in  the  Western  world,  to  do  absolutely 
nothing  in  tho  context  of  uranium  sales  to  foreign  buyers  which  might 
conceivably  contribute  to  an  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  nuclea  * 
weapon  States.  Formal  assurances  on  this  point  were  given  in 
number  of  quarters,  inter  alia,  to  the  General  Conference  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  when  the  leader  of  the  So  itli 
African  delegation  said,  on  22  September  19GG : 

South  Africa  Is  acutely  conscious  of  her  special  responsibilities  as  a  major 
uranium  producer  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation,  and  I 
should  like  here  to  repeat  the  assurance  we  have  given  elsewhere  that  it  is  South 
African  policy,  in  the  context  of  uranium  oalos.  to  do  nothing  which  might  con¬ 
ceivably  add  to  the  number  of  Powers  with  nuclear-bomb  capability.2 

This  was  our  policy  in  the  past,  and  it  remains  our  policy.  Our  con¬ 
science  as  a  producer  of  uranium  is  clear  on  this  issue;  our  record  is 
unblemished.  The  international  community  will  readily  acknowledge 
this.  And,  so  far  as  our  own  atomic-energy  programme  is  concerned, 
this  programme,  as  we  have  so  often  stated  in  this  Committee  is  de¬ 
voted  to  peaceful  purposes  exclusively. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  South  Africa  fully  supports 
in  principle  the  objective  of  preventing  tho  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  wo  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  play  our  part  in  an  international 
effort  to  produce  an  effective  and  equitable  treaty  which  meets  this 
objective.  The  draft  treaty  before  us 3  has  been  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  os  one  which  conforms  to  this  ideal.  Certainly  the  Co-Chairmen 
of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  deserve  this 
Committee's  commendation  for  the  sincere  and  dedicated  manner  in 
which  they  have  sought  to  implement  the  injunctions  of  the  General 
Assembly  concerning  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Hav¬ 
ing  said  this,  I  am  bound  to  add,  however,  that  we  are  not  persuaded 
that  tho  draft  treaty  fully  meets  ail  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
General  Assembly,  nor  indeed  does  it  take  into  account  the  legitimate 
interests  of  those  non-nuclear- weapon  countries  which  have  a  major 
economic,  interest  in  tho  development  of  their  own  nuclear  technology 
and  nuclear  resources. 

As  far  as  tho  General  Assembly's  requirements  are  concerned,  wo  are 
not  persuaded  that  the  draft  treaty  contains  sufficiently  positive  and 
effective  provisions  concerning  the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
by  the  nuclear-weapon  States  of  their  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Nor  does  it  place  any  ban  on  the  use  of  such  weapons  or  the 
continued  manufacture  of  them.  Thus  the  draft  treaty  does  not,  in  our 
view,  create  the  “acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  tho  nuclea**  and  non-nuclear  Powers”  which  General 
Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX)  of  the  twentieth  session  requires  under 
paragraph  2(b)  of  its  operative  part.4  Other  delegations  have  spoken 
in  detail  of  the  discriminatory  features  of  the  treaty  ami  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  they  have  advanced  need  not  lie  repeated.  I  would,  how¬ 
ever,  point  out  that  there  is  no  obligation  of  a  really  compelling  nature 
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on  the  nuclear- weapon  States  to  pursuo  negotiations,  in  accordance 
with  article  VI  of  the  draft,  designed  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  r 
We  accept  that  there  is  every  intention,  indeed  a  determination 
the  part  of  the  nuclear-weapon  States,  to  proceed  to  such  negotiations 
without  delay;  but  the  draft  treaty  does  not  seem  to  us  really  to  have 
introduced  any  vital  new  element  into  the  situation  calculated  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  negotiations  to  be  undertaken  in  the  future  will  be  any 
more  successful  than  those  undertaken  in  the  past.  This  seems  to  us  to 
bo  a  serious  defect  in  the  draft. 

There  are  other  serious  omissions  and  ambiguities  as  well  a3  vague¬ 
ness  to  be  found  in  the  text.  May  I  quote  a  few  examples. 

There  is  no  provision  whereby  the  necessary  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  nuclear- weapon  States  in  article  I  not  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosives  to  any  recipient 
whatsoever,  if  such  recipient  happens  to  be  a  non-party  to  he  treaty. 

What  precisely  is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms  “nuclear  weapon” 
or  “nuclear  explosive  device”?  So  far  there  has  been  inadequate  con¬ 
sensus  on  how  they  should  be  defined.  In  this  context,  ior  example,  I 
may  mention,  although  it  does  not  concern  South  Africa,  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  whether  the  prevision  of  a  nuclear  reactor  for  a  submarine — 
normally  a  weapon  of  war — would  faii  within  the  ban  imposed  by 
article  1. 

Article  IV  recognizes  the  inalienable  right  of  all  parties  to  the 
treaty  to  develop  research,  production  and  uso  of  nuclear  energy  *  jy 
peaceful  purposes,  but  this  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  articles 
I  and  II,  and  the  terms  of  articles  I  and  II  could,  on  some  interpreta- 
t,js,  largely  nullify  the  “inalienable  right”  referred  to  in  article  IV. 

Article  V  promises  that  “potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  appli¬ 
cations  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available  through  appropri¬ 
ate  international  procedures  ...  on  a  noil-discriminatory  basis”,  out 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  these  benefits  will  in  fact  be  made  available 
without  discrimination.  Indeed,  our  experience  of  many  international 
bodies  shows  that  discrimination  is  exercised — on  political  or  other 
grounds — to  deprive  certain  members  oi  inputs  to  which  they  regarded 
themselvoo  as  legitimately  entitled  when  they  originally  became 
parties. 

We  are,  however,  particularly  concerned  with  article  HI  of  the 
treaty.  To  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  in  the  rest  of  the  text,  this 
article  is  vague,  its  meanings  ami  ambit  are  obscure,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  clear  definitions  of  the  terms  used. 

May  I  enlarge  a  littU  at  t his  stage  on  the  difficulties  of 
interpretation. 

First  of  all,  wlmt  is  meant  by  “the  Agency's  safeguards  system" 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  A  tlmt  article?  Does  it  mean  the  system  ns 
it.  exists  today  or  as  it  may  be  amplified  and  developed  in  the  course 
of  t he  next  twent)  five  yearn  ? 

For  a  country  like  ^-'uth  Africa  this  is  an  issuo  of  major  impor¬ 
tune©.  At  present  mines  and  otv-pmvssi’-.g  plants  are  specifically 
excluded  from  the  Agency'*  system  South  Africa’s  uranium  is  a 
by-product  A  if s  gold  mines,  and  for  (his  reason  we  are  not  prepared 
to  place  our  mines  and  ore-processing  plants  under  international 
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inspection.  But  if  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system  were  to  be  altered 
at  some  future  date,  to  include  mines  and  ore-processing  plants,  would 
wo  be  bound  to  accept  Agency  inspection  ?  In  terms  of  some  explana¬ 
tions  which  have  been  given,  acceptance  of  article  III,  paragraph  1, 
ns  at  present  drafted,  implies  an  open-ended  commitment  to  accept 
whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  safeguards  system  at  any  time 
during  the  validity  of  the  treaty.  Moreover,  unfortunately,  the  word¬ 
ing  of  article  I'll,  paragraph  1,  certainly  constitutes  an  encourage¬ 
ment.  to  the  Internat  ional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  extend  the  present 
safeguards  system  considerably  beyond  its  present  confines. 

To  explain :  Paragraph  1  of*  article  III  provides  for  acceptance  of 
safeguards  “in  accordance  with  .  .  .  the  Agency’s  safeguards  sys¬ 
tem”,  but  later  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  stated  that: 

“Procedures  for  the  safeguards  required  by  this  article  shall  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  respect  to  source  or  special  fissionable  material  whether  it 
is  being  produced,  processed  or  used  in  any  principal  nuclear  facility, 
or  is” — and  I  emphasize  these  words — “outside  any  such  facility.” 


Furthermore,  it  is  stated  that  these  safeguards  shall  be  applied  on : 
“a1  source  or  special  fissionable  material  .  .  .  within  the  territory” 
of  the  party  to  the  treaty. 

These  provisions  go  considerably  beyond  the  limits  under  which 
the  present  Agency  safeguards  system  operates.  This  is  an  opinion  we 
can  express  with  some  authority  since  South  Africa  is  one  or  less  than 
a  dozen  countries  which  have,  from  the  outset,  been  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  elaboration  of  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system.  More¬ 
over,  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  minority  of  the  countries  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly  which  have  had  practical  experience  of  the 
application  of  the  Agency's  safeguards  system. 

Against  this  background  I  must  emphasize  that  the  obvious  infer¬ 
ence  to  he  drawn  from  the  terminology  of  article  III  is  that  its  imple¬ 
mentation  would  require  a  considerable  extension  of  the  safeguards 
system  as  presently  applied  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  at  the  moment,  a  country  which  produces 
uranium,  even  if  this  uranium  is  for  internal  peaceful  use  only  and 
not  for  export,  would  incur  an  obligation  to  subject  that  uranium  to 
constant  international  inspection.  Not  only  would  flic  uranium  he  sub¬ 
ject.  to  inspection  apparently  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  mined,  that  is, 
as  uranium  ore,  but  it  would  remain  under  inspect  on  while  passing 
through  the  various  extraction,  refining  and  ptoeossi.'g  stages,  thus 
requiring  inspection  also  of  the  various  extraction,  refining  and  proc¬ 
essing  facilities  which  may  he  in  operation  in  the  country  concerned — 
again  contrary  to  the  situation  vhi«  h  now  prevails  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  system.  In  shortfall  nuclear  material 
produced  locally  or  imported,  and  all  nuclear  facilities,  whether  sol f- 
civcfed  or  erected  with  outside  assistance,  wo;.  :  !>e  subject  to  safe¬ 


guards  and  thus  international  insp<v. Tin'  :i"jd>cations  are  far- 


reaching; 


the  inroads  into  the  sovereignty  of  non-nuclear-weapon 


States  are  serious.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  which  are  producers  of  uranium,  and  the  greater  their  prod uc- 
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tiou  of  uranium  the  more  extensive  and  stringent  the  safeguards  to 
which  they  become  subjected.  As  one  of  the  two  major  non-nuclear- 
weapon  producers  of  uranirm  in  the  Western  world,  South  Africa 
is  understandably  deeply  concerned  about  the  implications  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  commitments  which  article  III  of  the  draft  imposes. 
We  ask  ourselves  for  instance : 

What  guarantee  is  there  that  the  economic  and  technological  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  oncrgy  will  be  unhampered  by 
thcso  extensive  international  controls,  as  required  by  articlo  III, 
paragraph  3  ? 

What  guarantee  is  there  that  the  control  arrangements  will  not  be 
used  as  a  mantle  for  interfering  in  the  economic  and  commercial  as¬ 
pects  of  nuclear  energy  and  nuclear  materials? 

What  guarantee  is  there  that  the  control  arrangements  will  not 
l)©  misused  for  purposes  of  industrial  espionage? 

I  must,  emphasize  that.  South  Africa  is  not  averse  to  safeguards  and 
inspection.  As  already  mentioned,  we  have  had  practical  experience 
of  Agency  safeguards  and  inspection  in  terms  of  the  present  system, 
and  we  have  experienced  no  special  difficulties.  But  those  members  of 
the  Committee  which  are  also  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  know  that  it  took 
years  of  painstaking  negotiation  to  produce  the  existing  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system  which  is  in  essence  a  deli¬ 
cate  blend  of  what  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  consid¬ 
ered  technically  advisable  and  politically  feasible.  Yet,  it  seems  as  if 
we  are  now  to  bring  about  a  significant  amendment  of  the  system  with¬ 
out  seriously  having  considered  the  implications  and  consequences. 

The  non-nuclear-weapon  States  are  required  to  make  considerable 
sacrifices  in  the  interests  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  treaty. 
They  are  required  to  throw  open  all  their  nuclear  activities  to  interna¬ 
tional  scrutiny — in  many  instances  to  continuous  international  scruti¬ 
ny — and  there  is  little  doubt  that  hard-earned  technological  advances 
in  such  innocent  activities  as  refining  processes,  uranium  oxide  extrac¬ 
tion  processes,  which  have  given  some  countries  somo  small  commercial 
and  economic  advantages  will  be  largely  lost  to  them — and  no  one  will 
deny  the  commercial  and  economic  importance  of  uranium  and 
uranium  research  today. 

Many  of  us  won  Id  he  more  than  willing  to  make  these  sacrifices,  since 
I  he  end  product  would  l>e  a  more  secure  world;  but  equity  and  a  fair 
division  of  responsibilities  are  important  in  this  process  too.  We  shall 
all  share  in  the  lxmefits  of  a  more  secure  world ;  we  should  share  equally 
in  the  obligations  which  this  imposes. 

In  return  for  the  restrict  ions  and  impositions  which  we  as  non-nu¬ 
clear-weapon  Statw  are  required  to  accept  and  which  we  would  nor¬ 
mally  accent-  willingly,  wo  are  offered  promises  by  the  nuclear- weapon 
States  of  technical  co-operation  in  toe  further  development-  of  the 
applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  Promises  seem 
hardly  adequate.  Experience  has  shown  that  technical  information 
and  material  required  for  peaceful  purposes  are  sometimes  withheld, 
even  when  specific  agreements  make  their  provision  contractually 
obligatory.  Wo  are  offered  security  assurances  in  the  context  of  Security 
Council  actions- assurances  which,  as  many  representatives  ha  c 
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pointed  out  here,  have  basic  weaknesses  and  limitations.  In  saying  this, 
I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  belittle  the  offer  of  the  three  nuclear- 
weapon  States.  We  accept  that  their  offer  represents  the  maximum 
obligation  which  they  feel  able  to  assume  at  this  stage;  and  certainly 
it  has  considerable  value.  But  it  is  neither  a  guarantee,  nor  does  it 
represent  a  firm  assurance  that  the  security  of  a  particular  country 
subject  to  a  nuclear  threat  or  nuclear  attack  will  be  preserved. 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  I  have  said  that  South  Africa’s  attitudo 
towards  the  objective  of  the  treaty  is  not  one  of  indifference.  Indeed  I 
have  emphasized,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate,  that  South  Africa  strongly 
supports  the  objective  of  non-proliferation — a  support  which  we  have 
demonstrated  amply  by  our  past  actions.  Whether  there  is  a  treaty  or 
not,  South  Africa  will  continue  to  do  everything  possible  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  its  responsibilities  as  a  major  producer  of  uranium  to  ensure 
that,  the  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation  are  adequately  guarded 
against. 

I  have  set  out,  our  present  misgivings  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
draft  treaty  and  I  have  dealt  with  the  obscurity  which  surrounds 
others.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  and  pending  further  study  of  the 
treaty  also  in  the  light  of  clarifications  which  m  .y  still  be  forthcoming, 
South  Africa  cannot  at  this  stage  undertake  any  firm  commitments 
vis-a-vis  the  treaty. 

The  South  African  position  on  the  treaty  will  therefore  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  after  a  detailed  study  has  been  undertaker,  of  its  provisions 
as  finally  opened  for  signature  and  in  the  light  of  the  relevant  safe¬ 
guards  provisions  which  are  decided  upon.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
this  will  make  it  possible  for  South  Africa  to  sign  the  treaty  and  so 
to  demonstrate  further  our  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  objective  of  non¬ 
proliferation. 

As  to  the  draft,  resolution,  we  would  examine  its  provisions  as  they 
emerge  in  the  light  of  clarifications  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
provisions  take  cognizance  of  our  position  as  set,  out  by  me — a  position 
which  seems  to  be  shared  bv  some  other  dolegat  ions. 


Statement  by  the  Romanian  Representative  (Ecobcsco)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  22,  1968  1 

An  objective  analysis  of  contemporary  realities  loads  one  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  elimination  of  war  as  a  means  for  resolving  conflicts 
among  States  is  the  cardinal  point  dominating  the  whole  problem  of 
organizing  woild  peace.  Peoples  and  nations  of  the  whole  world  are 
keenly  interested  in  their  economic  and  social  development  and  in  the 
creation  of  living  conditions  properly  corresponding  to  the  advances 
that  science  and  technology  havo  achieved  in  our  time.  The  essential 
precondition  for  the  bringing  about  of  this  broad  process  of  raising 
man  t<>  the  wry  summit  of  civilization  and  progress  is  the  strengthen  - 

'  .\  v  1/ rv.ir.7g  ei*-  it  r. i . 
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ing  of  international  pence  and  security.  It  is  ordy  in  such  a  context 
that  the  headlong  development  of  science  and  technology  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  can  be  f  idly  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  nil  countries. 

In  our  day,  when  the  existence  and  ever-increasing  effectiveness  of 
the  most  destructive  weapons  ever  known — nuclear  weapons — confront 
humanity  with  dangers  of  unprecedented  gravity,  there  is  no  more 
categorical  imperative  than  the  achievement  of  disarmament.  General 
disarmament,  and  particularly  its  principal  subdivision,  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament,  responds  fully  to  tlie  need  of  guaranteeing  to  all  countries 
like  conditions  of  peace  and  security,  and  of  enabling  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  devote  their  efforts  and  resources  to  the  tasks  of  peaceful 
development  and  construction. 

The  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  has  always  resolutely  and  con¬ 
sistently  sought  to  bring  about  the  achievement,  of  nuclear  disarma.- 
ment  and  the  liquidation  of  atomic  weapons  and  their  stockpiles,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  production  of  such  weapons,  which  is  a  sine  means 
of  removing  once  and  for  all  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Government  of  Romania  is  in  favour  of  partial,  transitional 
measures  such  as  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  arms.  This  latter  measure  is  such  as  to  show  favourable  effects 
in  all  problems  of  nuclear  disarmament,  a  subject,  which  at  the  present 
time  occupies  the  centre  of  world  public  opinion. 

The  twenty-second  resumed  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  called 
upon  to  study  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  *  which  is  contained  in  the  annex  to  the  report  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  on  14 
March  1968.8  The  text  before  us  is  based  upon  similar  drafts  submitted 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  on  24  August  1987,  to  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.4  In  those  two  drafts 
certain  suggestions  and  proposals  made  by  different  States  during  the 
negotiations  have  been  incorporated  in  various  ways. 

At  the  present  time,  the  discussion  concerning  the  draft  treaty  has 
moved  from  the  purview  of  that  body  specializing  in  the  problems  of 
disarmament — the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  in  Geneva — and  is 
now  continuing  in  the  world  Organization  which  is  most,  representa¬ 
tive,  the  body  who.se  task  it  is  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  peace,  and 
security,  namely  the  United  Nations  itself. 

The  Romanian  delegation  regards  as  both  encouraging  and  useful 
the  fact,  that  the  negotiations  have  evoked  a  very  wide  response  and  a 
lively  interest  on  th"  international  level,  and  we  see  in  this  testimony 
to  the  very  great  importan  e  that  all  are  ngreed  in  assigning  to  the 
problem  under  discussion.  This  interest  is  entirely  natural,  in  view  of 
(lie  implications  and  significance  of  a  treaty  designed  to  govern  a  field 
of  major  importance — that  of  nuclear  energy — and  affecting  the  fun¬ 
damental  interests  of  all  countries  in  terms  of  their  security,  their  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  and  their  technological  progress. 


’  Ante.  pp.  1C.J  HIT. 

1  Anti’,  pp.  luJ-iaa. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  33S-CM1. 
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The  Romanian  delegation  considers  that  the  arduous  negotiations 
that  have  been  going  on  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament,  concerning  the  quostion  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  constitute  a  necessary  stage  on  the  road  to  the  conclusion  of 
an  international  agreement,  that  will  be  both  useful  and  viable. 

Romania,  in  a  constructive  spirit,  has  frequently  set.  forth  its  views 
on  both  the  content  of  the  draft  t  reaty  and  the  character  and  course  of 
the  negotiations  involved  in  its  elaboration.  We  are  continuing  to  work 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  that  will  satisfy  the  primary  interests 
of  States  in  the  field  it  governs,  specifically  that  of  nuclear  energy. 

Convinced  that,  by  its  very  nature,  a  non-proliferation  treaty  should 
not  only  serve  to  erect  a  solid  barrier  against  the  dissemination  of 
nuclear  weapons,  but  should  as  well  make  certain  that  practical  steps 
are  taken  toward  nuclear  disarmament;  that,  it  should  offer  real  guar¬ 
antees  for  security  to  those  States  that  renounce  the  acquisition  of 
atomic  arms,  and  give  all  parties  to  the  treaty  free  access  to  the  con¬ 
quests  of  science  and  technology  in  the  realm  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy — convinced  of  all  this,  Romania,  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  has  offered  certain  proposals  for 
strengthening  the  draft  treaty  in  the  fields  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  draft  treaty  submitted  originally  for  discussion  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Genova  was  improved  by  the  inclusion  of  certain  proposals  put 
forward  by  various  participant  States,  including  Romania. 

This  demonstrates  how  right  and  useful  were  the  efforts  to  prepare 
a  treaty  in  keeping  with  the  interests  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  text  have 
not  been  exhausted  and  that  the  present,  discussions  in  the  United 
Nations  constitute  a  propitious  opportunity  for  a  careful  and  multi¬ 
lateral  examination  of  the  draft  treaty,  reflecting  the  common  aspira¬ 
tions  of  nations  to  find  tho  most  appropriate  solutions  for  the  most 
important  problems  in  tho  world  today:  peace,  security,  and  progress. 

In  view  of  the  positive  effects  which  humanity  is  expecting  from 
the  implementation  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  in  tackling  this  important  question  one  should  proceed  from  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  premises  which,  in  tho  view  of  the  Romanian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  should  ensure  that  the  treaty  actually  entaP :  concrete  steps 
towards  nuclear  disarmamem,  confers  security  guarantees  on  States 
which  renounce  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  in  no  way 
impedes  scientific  research  on  and  the  use  for  peaceful  purposes  of 
nuclear  energy  by  all  count  ries,  in  conditions  of  equitable  control. 

Romania,  together  with  other  States  participants  in  tho  negotiation, 
of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  has  maintained 
the  point  of  view  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty  should  bo  a  link  in 
a  chain  of  measures  whose  ultimate  purpose  would  bo  tho  final  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  nuclear  danger. 

In  that  sense  the  question  of  the  place  to  be  given  to  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  within  the  over  all  framework  of  measures  designed  to  bring 
about  nuclear  disarmament  assumes  great  importance.  Inthev:ewof 
the  Romanian  delegation  a  \icw  which  has  often  lieen  expressed— 
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all  measures  which  affect  nuclear  weapons,  whether  they  be  partial 
ineasuros  or  of  a  wider  scope,  should  bo  subordinated  to  this  central 
objective. 

A  precise  indication  of  this  fundamental  requirement  in  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  is  contained  in  the  well-known  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  stipulates  that  the  treaty : 

.  .  .  should  bo  a  stop  towards  the  achievement  of  genera)  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament/ 

The  conclusion  of  a  non  -proliferation  treaty,  although  it  would  not 
be,  properly  speaking,  a  disarmament  measure,  none  the  less  would 
bo  likely  to  create  propitious  conditions  for  the  achievement  of  such 
stops,  by  the  incorporation  of  a  commitment  to  undertake  measures 
affecting  the  progression  to  nuclear  disarmament,  such  as  the  stopping 
of  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  liquidation  of  existing  stock¬ 
piles  of  these  weapons  and  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  means  of  delivery  from  national  arsenals. 

That  is  why  wo  find  particularly  relevant  the  thesis — which  our  dis¬ 
cussion  here  has  brought  out  very  clearly — that  the  treaty  will  be 
really  durable  if  it  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  concrete  disarma¬ 
ment  measures. 

Another  essential  prerequisite  for  the  non-proliferation  treaty  con¬ 
cerns  security  gua  -antees  which  should  be  given  to  States  not  possess¬ 
ing  nuclear  arms. 

Romania  has  consistently  been  in  favour  of  the  banning  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  country  in  this  respect  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the 
outlawing  of  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  in  the  first  place 
of  nuclear  weapons,  will  have  the  most  favourable  consequences  for  the 
problem  of  disarmament  and  the  over-all  international  situation. 

It  is  therefore  entirely  legitimate  that  until  such  time  as  existing 
nuclear  weapons  are  totally  eliminated  and,  hence,  until  the  nuclear 
threat  is  totally  eliminated,  States  not  possessi  ng  nuclear  weapons 
should  ho  able  to  rely  on  adequate  security  guarantees. 

That  is  why  wo  share  the  view — which  1ms  been  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  the  discussion  in  the  Committee — that  it  is  important  for  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  bo  brought  about  in  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  all  the  nations  which  renounce  the  use  of  these  arms 
will  bo  assured  that  they  will  never  fall  victim  to  atomic  aggression 
or  be  the  object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  involving  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  nuclear  States  should  solemnly  undertake  never,  and 
in  no  circumstances,  to  use  nuclear  weapons  and  not  to  threaten  to  use 
them  against  States  which  do  not  possess  them  and  which  have  under¬ 
taken  not  to  produco  or  to  acquire  such  weapons. 

The  dual  character  of  nuclear  energy — on  the  one  hand  a  destructive 
force,  the  source  of  incalculable  perils,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  source 
of  energy  and  of  economic  and  scientific  progress — lms  been  constantly 
stressed  during  the  negotiations.  States,  whatever  the  level  of  their 
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economic  development,  display  an  over-growing  interest  in  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  peaceful  purposes.  That  is  an  entirely  legitimate 
concern,  in  view  of  tne  fact  that  access  to  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy  in  the  most  diverse  fields  of  activity  constitutes  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  instrument  of  decisive  importance  for  economic,  scientific  and 
technical  development  in  general  in  any  State  whatsoever. 

That  explains  the  concern  of  all  countries  not  to  have  any  impedi¬ 
ments  placed  in  the  wav  of  their  opportunities  to  use  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes,  "both  with  regard  to  their  own  resources  ana 
with  regard  to  their  access  to  sources  of  materials  fissionable,  special 
fissionable  products  and  nuclear  equipment,  as  well  as  scientific  and 
technological  information  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy — in 
a  word,  that  explains  their  concern  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
should  ensure  a  solid  legal  basis  for  fruitful  and  necessary  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  in  this  field. 

In  those  circumstances,  we  must  therefore  erect  a  solid  barrier  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  we  must  do  nothing  whatsoever 
to  impede  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  by  means  of  which  wo 
have  the  duty  to  ensure  development  freed  from  all  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  or  impediments  involved  in  methods  of  verification 
of  the  application  of  clauses  of  the  treaty. 

In  view  of  this  major  concern  of  all  States,  it  has  been  felt  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  control  measures  provided  for  in  the  treaty  and 
motivated  by  the  need  for  effective  verification  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  contracting  parties  should  lie  limited 
to  the  treaty’s  objective,  namely,  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Control  should  not  ho  extended  unjustifiably  to  areas  which,  by 
their  very  nature,  entail  no  risk  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  share  the  view  that  if  this  principle  is  not  respected  the  exercise 
of  control  could  he  transformed  into  a  cr.rb  on  the  activities  of  States 
in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

A  treaty  designed  to  establish  juridical  relations  in  a  field  so  fluid 
as  that  of  nuclear  energy,  a  field  which  has  been  registering  evermore 
spectacular  developments,  must  provide  for  a  system  that  can  accom¬ 
modate  any  changes  that  occur  and  for  a  machinery  that  can  always 
assure  that  the  treaty  is  in  good  working  order. 

With  these  particular  features,  designed  to  provide  it  with  great 
st  rength,  together  with  other  indispensable  elements  already  reflected 
in  its  content,  the  treaty  will  prove  to  l>o  a  necessary  measure,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  interests  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  an  element  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  security  of  States,  and  an  open  door  to  other 
disarmament  measures,  primarily  nuclear  disarmament. 

Romania  is  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  that  end,  together  with  other  States, 
has  been  trying  to  mako  its  contribution.  We  see  this  international  in¬ 
strument  as  an  efficient  means  to  counter  the  atomic  danger  and  relax 
international  tension,  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of 
international  peace  and  the  security  of  peoples,  something  capable  of 
increasing  confidence  and  co-operation  among  States  and  of  opening 
new  prospects  for  the  efforts  towards  nuclear  disarmament. 
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Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Burns)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  23,  1968 1 

Tho  Canadian  delegation  has  noted  arguments  brought  forward  by 
certain  delegations  in  their  statements  to  this  Committee,  calling  for 
amendments  to  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  before  it,'  or  even 
suggesting  that  the  draft  is  unacceptable  to  their  Governments  in  its 
present  form  and  requires  drastic  revision.  The  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  position,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Sharp,  on  30  April,  is  that 
it  believos  that  the  treaty  in  its  present  form  will  achieve  sub¬ 
stantially  what  it  was  intended  to  achieve,  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent 
additional  nations  from  gaining  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  power  to  employ  them  to  initiate  a  nuclear  war.®  I  shall  now 
examine  some  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  draft 
treaty  in  its  present  form. 

Wo  have  heard  a  certain  version  of  the  development  of  the  collateral 
measure — a  non-proliferation  treaty — which  we  are  now  discussing. 
It  inis  been  pointed  out  that  in  1984  an  item  was  placed  on  the  General 
Assembly  agenda — “Non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons” — and  it 
was  argued  that  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  that  time  super¬ 
seded  the  resolutions  previously  adopted  on  the  “Prevention  of  the 
wider  dissemination  or  nuclear  weapons”.4  This  1964  resolution,  it  has 
been  claimed,  linked  together  what  had  previously  been  discrete  and 
separate  measures  of  partial  disarmament  or  arms  control ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  one  hand  non-dissemination,  and  on  the  other  hand  meas¬ 
ures  which  would  impose  limitations  on  tho  liberty  of  countries  already 
possessing  nuclear1  weapons  to  continue  to  manufacture  them  and  to 
increase  their  stockpiles. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  past  efforts  were  designed  to  stop  only 
dissemination,  without  imposing  any  curbs  on  the  continued  manufac¬ 
ture,  stockpiling  and  sophistication  of  nuclear  weapons  by  tho  existing 
nuclear  weapon  Powers.  This  assertion  would  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  since  1946,  in  various  Committees  of  the  United  Nations,  in  tho 
Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  and  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament,  attempts  have  been  made  to  agree  on  measures 
of  nueloar  disarmament  as  part  of  a  broader  plan  for  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  which  would  include  stopping  the  development  and 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  nuclear  Powers,  and  eventually, 
their  reduction  in  an  elimination  from  those  nations’  arsenals.  The. 
statement  also  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  of  facts  set  forth  in  chapter 
6  of  the  official  publication.  The  United  Nations  and  Disarmament, 
WV>  -lOGo.  On  page  l‘J8  of  this  document  one  may  read  the  following: 

On  21  Jnnnnry  1904,  tho  United  States  submitted  proposals  on  the  out-off  of 
fissile  material  production  for  military  purposes  and  the  transfer  of  stocks  of 
such  material  to  peaceful  uses.'  For  about  five  years  prior  to  tin*  beginning  of  the 
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Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  the  United  States 
had  been  proposing,  as  a  iirst  step  towards  nuclear  disarmament,  the  cut-off  in 
the  production  of  fissile  material  for  weapons  purposes.  This  measure  figured 
prominently  in  its  list  of  collateral  measures  thut  might  he  ugreed  upon  by  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  outside  the  framework  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

The  next  paragraphs  in  chapter  6  of  this  official  United  Nations  pub- 
lication  state  in  detail  the  proposals  of  tho  United  States  as  to  now 
such  a  cessation  of  the  production  of  fissile  material  for  weapons  pur¬ 
poses  could  be  put  into  effect  and  verified.  It  also  states  the  objections 
advanced  at.  that  time  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  United  States 
proposals,  objections  which  resulted  in  no  further  progress  being  made 
on  this  subject. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  historical  fact  shows  that  the  cut-off  has 
for  many  years  been  considered  as  a  distinct  and  separate  collateral 
measure.  So,  of  course,  was  tho  cessation  of  nuclear  tests,  partly 
achieved  by  the  Moscow  Treaty  of  1963®;  and,  as  mentioned  in  the 
penultimate  paragraph  in  the  preamble  to  the  draft  treaty  on  non- 
proliferation,  it  is  hoped  to  complete  that  treaty  by  a  further  agree¬ 
ment  to  prevent  the  carry  ing  out  of  underground  tests. 

Tho  long  history  of  direct  attack  on  the  possession  of  nuclear  arms 
by  the  nuclear  Powers,  and  its  failure  up  to  now  to  achieve  results, 
will  give  to  any  delegation  which  troubles  to  study  tiie  record — given 
in  brief  in  the  official  publication,  The  United,  Nations  and  Disarnut- 
inent ,  1945-1966 — the  answer  to  why  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present 
time,  to  include  provisions  against  tho  increase  of  the  nuclear- weapon 
stocks  of  'he  nuclear  Powers  in  the  treaty  under  which  those  nations 
not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  will  forgo  acquiring  them. 

“Cut-off”,  “cessation  of  nuclear  tests”,  and  “non-dissemination”  are 
three  different  measures  of  arms  control — measures  preliminary  to 
true  disarmament,  steps  along  the  way  towards  general  disarmament. 

The  question  is,  should  we  tie  moi  >  likely  to  arrive  at  a  halt  in  the 
arms  ra  v  if  the  States  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  refuse  to  become 
party  t  a  non-proliferation  treaty  which  does  not  include  a  clauso 
under  which  the  nuclear  Powers  would  commit  themselves  to  stop 
further  production  of  fissile  material,  and  to  stop  underground  tests  ? 
If  such  a  commitment  were  to  be  effective,  a  date  by  which  this  would 
bo  accomplished  would  have  to  be  stated  in  the  relevant  article — other¬ 
wise,  tho  nuclear  Powers  could  delay  compliance  indefinitely.  But  in 
view  of  the  history  of  disarmament  negotiations,  could  we  really  credit 
an  undertaking  in  a  treaty  art  icle  by  the  nuclear  Powers  to  come  to 
an  agreement  to  stop  production  of  nuclear  armaments  in  one  or  two 
years’  time?  Is  it.  reasonable,  in  tho  present  world  situation,  to  expect 
the  nuclear  Powers  now  to  make  any  stronger  commitment  than  tho 
one  they  have  made  in  art  ielo  V  l  of  the  present  draft  treaty  ? 

Could  they  be  expected  to  give  such  a  positive  undertaking  in  view 
of  the  refusal  of  France  and  China  to  take  part  in  disarmament 
negotiations?  At  the  least,  the  nuclear  Powers  that  are  proposing  to 
sign  tho  treaty  would  insist  on  an  escape  clause  which  would  reduce 
the  value  of  the  undertaking  to  about,  tho  same  as  that  of  the  present 
article  VI. 
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If  wo  wait  for  the  nuclear  Powers  to  make  a  commitment  to  reduco 
nuclear  arms — a  commitment  of  the  kind  that  some  countries  have 
suggested — agreement  to  stop  dissemination,  tint,  is,  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations,  will  he  indefinitely  postponed.  There 
will  then  be  no  legal  impediment  to  any  State’s  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons,  whether  tney  arc  so  named  or  they  are  called  devices  to  be 
usea  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  We  should  then  indeed  have 
dissemination  of  nuclear  arms.  It  would  follow  that  the  nuclear  Powers 
would  increase  production  of  nuclear  armaments  to  keep  ahead  of 
those  aspiring  Powers  that  were  bent  on  acquiring  them. 

The  delegation  of  Canada  agrees  with  the  views  of  New  Zealand : 

the  prospect  of  relying  on  the  varying  degrees  of  responsibility  of  five  nuclear- 
weapon  States  is  still  a  good  deal  more  attractive  than  relying  on  similarly  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  responsibility  of  fifteen  or  twenty.7 

The  strongest  nuclear  Powers,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  agreed  on  the  text  oi  a  non-proliferation  treafcv,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  give  certain  assurances  for  the  security  of  the  States 

Sarties  to  it  which  do  not  possess  nuclear  arms.  These  assurances 
o  not  provide  an  iron-clad  100  per  cent  certainty  of  protection.  But 
what  agreement  or  treaty — even  military  alliances  as  we  know  them — 
could  possibly  give  100  per  cent  assurance  in  the  present  world  ?  Should 
not  those  nations  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  accept  the  minimal 
risk  that,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  proffered  by  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom,  they  might  be  threatened  or 
attacked  with  nuclear  weapons?  Should  they  not  do  so  rather  than  per¬ 
sist  in  retaining  the  theoretical  “option”  to  make  or  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  means  of  defending  themselves?  What  in  fact  would 
non-possessing  States  really  be  giving  up  ?  They  would  be  giving  up 
the  right  to  bankrupt  themselves  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  credible 
deterrent — an  attempt  whose  cost  and  probable  futility  are  made  clear 
in  the  Secretary-General’s  report.  Moreover,  there  would  lie  much  more 
political  instability  in  a  world  in  which  there  would  be  several  more 
nuclear  Powers. 

Very  many  nations  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  voted  for  reso¬ 
lution  1653  (XVI)  which  branded  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  crime 
against  humanity.8  Now  some  of  their  representatives  here  say  they 
are  hesitating  to  commit  thomselves  not  to  receive  or  make  the  nuclear 
weapons  so  condemned.  This  shows  a  strange  inconsistency.  If  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  so  violently  condemned,  why  should  any  nation 
that  voted  for  resolution  1653  (XVT)  want  to  retain  an  option  to 
possess  them? 

If  the  States  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  refuse  to  renounce  the 
right  to  possess  nuclear  arms,  they  lose  the  moral  basis  for  pressing 
the  nuclear  Powers  to  reduce  and  eliminate  their  armament.  If,  on 
t  ho  other  hand,  the  States  without  nuclear  weapons  renounce  for  a 
period  the  right,  to  aequiro  them,  they  have  a  strong  position  from 
which  to  continuo  to  press  tho  nuclear  Powers  to  reduce  and  finally 
eliminate  their  nuclear  weaponry.  Moral  pressure,  as  expressed  ii- 
numerous  resolutions  of  this  Assembly,  undoubtedly  has  had  some 
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effect  in  helping  to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  However, 
signature  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  would  enable  States  not 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  to  exert  more  effective  political  pressure 
through  operation  oi  the  amendment,  review  and  withdrawal 
provisions. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  if  a  few  Stateo  which  do  not  now  possess 
nuclear  weapons  but  which  consider  they  have  the  ability  to  make 
them  refuse  to  surrender  the  “option”,  even  with  the  protection  and 
means  of  pressure  cf  the  amendment,  review  and  withdrawal  clauses 
in  the  draft  treaty  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  that  example  would  be 
followed  by  many  other  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Such  a  wide¬ 
spread  refusal  to  sign  and  ratify  would  mean  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  check  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  would 
mean  acceptance  of  their  legitimacy. 

If  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  fails  of  acceptance,  it  will 
show  a  general  disinclination  by  States  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons 
to  agree  to  any  step  to  prevent  nuclear  war  if  they  think  such  a  step 
would  affect  their  interests  or  prestige.  Such  an  attitude  might  be 
summed  up  as :  “Disarmament  is  fr  r  somebody  else — not  us.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  nuclear  Powers  would  react  immediately 
to  such  a  general  attitude.  There  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  tendencies 
for  co-operation  and  progress  towards  nuclear  disarmament,  evidenced 
by  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
text  of  the  draft  non-prolif elation  treaty  and  their  promise,  recorded 
in  the  draft,  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  on  further  measures  leading 
to  a  cessation  of  tho  arms  race  and  the  reduction  of  their  nuclear 
arsenals. 

If  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  refused 
to  adhere  to  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation,  they  would  certainly  lose 
what  moral  authority  they  have  to  restrict  or  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  war.  Put  another  way,  nations  taking  part  in  such  a  mass 
refusal  would  in  fact  be  acknowledging  that  such  weapons  were  legiti¬ 
mate  and  would  be  acquiescing  in  their  use  in  warfare,  some  day,  by 
the  nations  which  might  possess  them. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  agreement  of  the  three  leading  nuclear 
Powers — the  XTnited  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom — to  act  through  tho  Security  Council  to  protect  nations  not 
having  nuclear  "weapons  against  nuclear  attack  or  the  threat  of  it 
would  never  come  into  being,®  The  proposed  security  assurances  are. 
to  i>e  for  signatories  to  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  and  if  there  were 
no  non-proliferation  treaty  there  would  be  no  assurance. 

Several  delegations  have  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  assurances 
which  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom 
propose  to  givo  through  a  Security  Council  resolution.  These  doubts 
should  have  been  dispelled  by  the  statements  made  !>v  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  2C  May.1"  The  Canadian  delegation  must 
admit  it  is  astonished  at  the  lack  of  impression  which  seen-s  to  have 
been  made  on  certain  other  delegations  by  that  really  unprecedented 
agreement  of  the  two  su|H*r-Powers,  so  often  at  odds  in  the  past,  to 
co-operate  together  to  protect  smaller  and  less  powerful  nations  and 
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in  effect  the  world- -from  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear  war.  Moreover,  the 
resolution  reaffirms  the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defence 
in  the  event  of  armed  attack  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
necessary  measures  to  maintain  peace  and  security,  thus  reasserting 
the  validity  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  of  security  assurances 
already  offered  unilaterally  by  the  United  States  through  Presidential 
statements.  To  ignore  this  offer  of  the  great  Pc  jeers  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council  solemnly  to  rededicate  themselves  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  responsibilities  to  the  preservation  of  world 

Seace — and  the  security  of  smaller  nations — seems  to  the  Canadian 
elegation  to  show  a  blindness  to  reality,  an  indifference  to  the  chance 
to  take  a  giant  step  in  the  direction  of  a  truly  peaceful  world  and  to¬ 
wards  che  elimination  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Some  delegations  have  called  for  a  clauso  in  the  treaty  under  which 
nuclear  Powers  would  bind  themselves  never  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  a  non-nuclear- weapon  State  not  having  nuclear  weapons  on  its 
territory.  Such  an  undertaking  could  not  bo  made  in  respect  of  those 
non-possessors  of  nuclear  vr  a  pons  which  are  allied  to  nuclear  Powers 
unless  there  were  elaborate  and  positive  verification  arrangements. 

Ilut  there  can  be  a  difference  when  such  assurances  could  cover 


territories  of  a  number  of  contiguous  States  not  possessing  nuclear 
weapons,  in  circumstances  similar  to  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty.  That 
Treaty  has  provisions  (article'  12-15)  for  verifying  that  the  parties 
adhere  to  th-Jr  obligation  not  to  have  nuclear  weapons  on  their  terri¬ 
tory.  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  provides  • 


“The  Governments  represented  by  the  undersigned  Plenipotenti¬ 
aries” — that  is  the  nuclear  Powers — “also  undertake  not  to  use  or 
threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against,  the  Contracting  Parties  of 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohinition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America.” 11 


The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  signed  this  Protocol. 

Several  delegations  have  referred  to  resolutions  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear-free  zone 
in  Africa.1*  If  such  a  zone  were  established — and  widespread  adherence 
o I  African  States  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  could  facilitate  this — 
then  there  would  seem  to  b'  no  reaso;  >  why  assurances  similar  to  those 
provided  to  Latin  American  States  in  the  Protocol  cited  should  not 
lie  given. 

Sevoral  delegations  have  suggested  that  to  have  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  to  which  France  and  the  Peoples’  Republic  of  China — the  fourth 
and  fifth  nuclear  Powers — were  not  parties  would  he  useless.  It  has 
been  made  clear  very  often  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  that  it  is  hojx'd  that  some  day  France  may  decide  to  take 
the  place  reserved  for  it  in  that  Committee  and  to  participate  in  the 
debates  and  negotiations.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  France  is  opposed  h.  the  principles  of  the  draft  treaty  before  us. 
French  spokesmen  have  said  more  than  once  that  France  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  transferring  control  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  States. 
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As  for  participation  of  the  Peoples’  Republic  of  China,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  in  1965  a  General  Assembly  resolution  was  adopted 
calling  for  a  world  conference  on  disarmament 18 — mainly  so  that  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  and  other  States  not  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  could  participate  in  it.  The  delegations  here  charged 
with  approaching  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  this  matter  met 
with  a  refusal.  We  understand  that  the  Peoples’  Republic  of  China 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  United  Nations.  This  is  regrettable, 
but  nevertheless  the  Canadian  delegation  is  not  aware  of  any  evidenco 
to  suggest  that  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  will  act  in  a  manner — 
that  it  will  distribute  nuclear  weapons,  to  be  precise — which  would 
upset  the  basis  of  the  draft  treaty  before  us. 

Canada,  like  many  other  countries  with  resources  still  to  be  devel¬ 
oped,  has  an  interest  in  and  is  watching  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  development  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions.  And 
ns  a  strong  supporter  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  the  Canadian 
Government  has  studied  no  less  carefully  the  relation  between  the 
treaty  and  the  regulation  or  otherwise  of  so-called  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions.  Wo  have  concluded,  based  on  advico  from  our  scientific 
sources,  that  there  is  not  now  any  way  to  distinguish  the  technology 
involved  in  the  production  of  a  nuclear  device  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  therefore  follows  that  until  such  future 
time  as  it  may  become  possible  to  distinguish  between  these  two  tech¬ 
nologies,  the  treaty,  if  it  is  to  be  in  accord  with  that  principle  of  resolu¬ 
tion  2028  (XX)  which  states  that  the  treaty  must  close  all  loop-holes 
to  further  proliferation,  must  prohibit  the  development  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  by  national  means  by  non-nuclear- weapon  States.14 
We  consider  that  the  provisions  of  article  V  will  permit  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  to  have  the  benefits  of  nuclear  explosives  on  favourable 
terms,  if  and  when  the  technology  is  developed  to  the  stage  of  practi¬ 
cal  use. 

It.  has  been  asserted  that  the  provisions  of  article  II  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  intended  for  peaceful  engi¬ 
neering  developments  are  contrary  to  the  provisions  or  article  18  of 
tlio  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  The  authoritative  statement  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Mexico,  at  our  meeting  on  16  May  made  it  very  clear  to 
this  Committee  that  in  fact  there  is  no  such  contradiction.  Nuclear 
explosive  devices  of  whatever  kind  must  be  considered  us  being 
the  same  as  nuclear  weapons,  and  must  be  prohibited  if  tho 
non-proliferation  treaty  is  to  be  effective. 

One  objection  to  the  draft  treaty  which  has  been  expressed  by  a  few 
delegations  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  Canadian  delegation  to 
agree  with.  Tho  arguments  are,  in  general,  to  the  effect  that  the 
provisions  of  articles  111,  IV  and  V  taken  together  would  keep  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  in  a  condition  of  permanent  scientific 
dependence  on  the  nuclear- weapon  States,  would  maintain  and  enlarge 
tho  technological  gap  between  these  two  groups  o5  States,  would 
seriously  impede  the  scientific  and  technical  progress  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States,  would  confer  on  tho  permanent  members  of  the 
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Security  Council  powers  in  the  economic  sphere  never  contemplated 
by  the  Charter  and,  some  say,  would  even  constitute  a  form  of 
neo-colonialism. 

The  scientists  and  engineers  who  have  placed  and  kept  Canada  in 
the  forefront  of  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  have  not  found  that  Canadian  progress  has  been  impeded  by 
lack  of  information  regarding  nuclear  weapons  or  lack  of  information 
which  might  be  derived  from  testing  nuclear  weapons.  Canadian 
scientific  and  industrial  teams  have  been  able  to  design,  produce  and 
market  nuclear  reactors  for  the  generation  of  electric  power 
which  are  competitive  internationally  with  those  designed  by  the 
nuclear- weapon  Powers. 

Our  national  facilities  for  nuclear  research  and  development,  our 
universities  and  a  number  of  industrial  laboratories,  find  ample  scope 
for  their  time  and  talents  and  ample  data  on  which  to  base  their  efforts 
without  wondering  whether  they  might  somehow  have  found  some 
short-cut  through  familiarity  with  the  narrow  field  of  weapons  tech¬ 
nology.  It  i9  difficult  for  us,  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience,  to 
understand  the  fear  that  renunciation  of  weapons  manufacture  will 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  ability  to  develop  in  the  science,  technology 
and  utilization  of  nuclear  energy. 

As  a  major  producer  of  uranium  and  as  a  member  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Canada  has  given  close 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  provisions  of  article  III  would  affect 
the  nuclear  fuel  production  cycle.  It  may  therefore  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  comment  on  the  concern  expressed  by  the  representative  of 
South  Africa  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  safeguards  system 
to  mines  and  ore-processing  plants.1®  We  feel  this  comment  should 
be  made  since  we  regard  the  accession  of  South  Africa  to  the  treaty 
as  very  important. 

As  Ambassador  Botha  has  stated,  the  present  IAEA  safeguards 
system  specifically  excludes  mines  and  ore-processing  plants.  Although 
the  precise  stage  at  which  safeguards  should  be  applied  within  a 
uranium-producing  State  may  require  further  clarification,  there  has 
been  no  suggestion  m  IAEA  discussions  that  uranium  ores  or  unrefined 
ore  concentrates  should  be  subject  to  safeguards.  We  see  no  reason  to 
expect  that  this  situation  will  change  or  that  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  would  require  any  change.  However,  within  uranium-producing 
States  safeguards  would  be  applied  at  a  late’  3tage  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
production  cycle,  as  at  present  required  under  the  IAEA  safeguards 
system.  Moreover,  under  paragraph  2  of  article  III  of  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  treaty,  each  party  to  it  would  be  required  to  apply  safeguards 
to  source  or  special  nuclear  materials,  which  include  uranium 
oro  and  unrefined  ore  concentrates,  when  these  are  exported  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Committee  *vith  quotations 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament.  However,  I  venture  to  invite  the  representative  of  South 
Africa  and  others  who  may  be  concerned  about  tne  application  of  safe¬ 
guards  to  materials  production  or  about  the  safeguards  system  in  gen- 
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eral  to  consul*  the  record  of  the  378th  meeting  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  cn  18  March  where  we  set  out  our  views  on 
article  III.  I  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  interpretations  given 
to  article  III  by  one  of  its  drafters,  the  representative  of  the  limited 
States,  at  the  357th  meeting  on  18  January,  when  the  article  was  intro¬ 
duced,16  and  again  at  the  868th  meeting  on  21  February.17  The  latter 
statement  clarifies  a  number  of  points  which  have  beon  raised  by  other 
delegations  in  this  Committee. 

The  nuclear-energy  industry  in  Canada  covers  the  whole  range  from 
mining  to  nuclear-power  plants.  When  the  treaty  enters  into  force, 
we  would  expect  therefore  to  be  subject  to  safeguards  over  an  extensive 
range  of  nuclear  activities  in  Canada.  We  believe  that  the  treaty  and 
the  IAEA  safeguards  system  are  suitably  designed  to  minimize  any 
possible  adverse  effects. 

Before  concluding.  I  should  like  to  touch  on  one  more  point  concern¬ 
ing  how  and  when  we  should  deal  with  the  draft  non-proliferation 
treaty  before  us.  The  Canadian  delegation  has  noted  a  feeling  in  cer¬ 
tain  other  delegations  that  if  a  resolution  is  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  roving  the  draft  treaty  and  recommending  that  it  be 
opened  foi  signature,  this  will  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Conference 
or  Non-N uclear-Weapon  States  which  is  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Canada,  which  expects  to  participate  in  that  Conference,  does 
not  believe  that  this  is  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  That  once  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  has  been  endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  will 
have  a  very  valuable  role  to  play  in  considering  matters  which  arise 
out  of  the  treaty.  The  representative  of  Pakistan,  in  his  statement  at 
our  1566th  meeting  on  13  May,16  has  indicated  several  questions  which 
would  arise  out  of  the  implementation  of  the  draft  treaty,  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  nations  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  and 
which  the  Conference  ought  to  deal  with.  In  particular,  the  question 
of  the  further  measures  of  nuclear  disarmament  which  the  nuclear 
Powers  should  take,  in  pursuance  of  the  pledge  they  would  make  under 
article  VI  of  the  draft,  treaty,  should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  So 
should  the  assurances  to  be  offered  by  the  nuclear  Powers  under  a  Se¬ 
curity  Council  resolution  against  nuclear  attack  on  or  blackmail  of 
the  nations  without  nuclear  weapons.  The  Conference  of  Non-Nudear- 
Weapon  States  should  discuss  ways  of  strengthening  the  effect  of 
these  assurn  ces.  In  so  doing,  and  in  several  other  ways,  the  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  will  be  able  to  be  very  useful  indeed. 

Statements  have  also  been  made  criticizing  other  provisions  of  the 
draft,  treaty  before  us.  The  Canadian  delegation  does  not  claim  that 
the  treaty  is  perfect,  and,  of  course,  improvements  are  possible  to 
nearly  every  international  agreement.  We  do  not  exclude  tho  possibility 
that,  any  amendments  which  aro  generally  acceptable  could  be  mado  to 
the  present  draft  before  a  vote  is  taken.  But,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
wo  are  convinced  that  the  acceptance  of  this  treaty,  substantially  as 
it  stands,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  States  represented  hero  would  be 
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a  major  step  towards  disarmament  and  peace,  and  would  not  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interests  of  any  party  to  it. 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  parallel  between  the  present 
situation  of  this  Committee  regarding  the  draft  treaty,  and  the  well- 
known  fable  of  Aesop  about  the  dog  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth. 
The  dog  was  crossing  a  bridge  and,  looking  down  at  the  water,  saw 
the  reflection  of  the  piece  of  meat,  looking  far  larger  than  the  actual 
piece  in  his  mouth.  Opening  his  mouth  to  seize  the  illusory  bigger 
piece,  he  lost  the  meat  he  actually  held. 

We  in  this  Committee  should  not,  in  seeking  apparently  greater 
advantages,  fail  to  hold  on  to  the  real  advantages. 


Amendment  to  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Art, 

May  23,  1968  1 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  tc  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represents- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as-  ament  Act, 
senibled ,  That  the  second  sentence  of  sections  49(a)  of  79  status » 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  2689(a)),  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi¬ 
ately  after  “$30,000,000”,  the  following:  “,  and  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  1969  through  1970,  the  sum  of 
$18,600,000”. 

(b)  Section  49(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$7,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  for  fiscal  years  1969  through  1970  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  research,  development,  and 
other  studies  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  outside  tho 
Agency,  whether  by  other  government  agencies  or  by 
Pll>  lie  or  private  institutions  or  persons:  Provided .  That 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  field  test  activities  con¬ 
ducted  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

Approved  May  23, 1968. 
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SENATE  REPORT  No,  1088  (Comm,  on  Foreign 
Relations).4 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  Vol.  114  (1968)  : 

Mar.  6 :  Considered  and  passed  House. 

Ajpr.  19, 22 :  Considered  and  passed  Senate  amended. 
May  9 :  House  agreed  to  conference  report. 

May  10 :  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report. 


Statement  by  the  U.A.R.  Representative  (El  Kony)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  28,  1968 1 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  always  ad¬ 
vocated  and  endorsed  all  efforts  aiming  at  the  prohibition  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  line  of  policy  stems  from  our  belief  that 
the  fate  of  humanity  is  in  jeopardy  so*  long  as  national  arsenals 
continue  to  be  augmented,  and  to  oe  replete  with  ever- increasingly  so¬ 
phisticated  weapons  of  devastating  destruction.  The  future  of  mankind 
cannot  be  effectively  safeguarded  unless  we  go  through  the  long  process 
of  nuclear  disarmament.  This  should  be  the  common  objective  which 
all  States,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  alike,  should  earnestly  strive  to 
achieve.  Though  this  highly  important  goal  has  not  yet  been  reached,  it 
should  be  acknowledged  that  several  steps  on  the  right  path  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  been  taken  during  the  last  decade.  The  1959  Antai’ctic  Treaty 2 
was  followed  by  the  Moscow  partial  test-ban  treaty  in  1963, 3  and  in  1966 
the  General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  resolution  2222  (XXI),4 
commending  the  outer-space  treaty 5  which,  in  our  view,  still  requires 
further  perfecting.  We  fully  realize  that  our  task  is  an  arduous  one; 
we  therefore  welcome  all  steps  that  serve  to  move  us  nearer  to  our 
ultimate  goal. 

The  question  of  nuclear  non-proliferation  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  and  urgency.  In  this  regard,  I  should  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Aiken,  for  his 
commendable  initiative  in  putting  the  matter  before  the  General 
Assembly.® 

The  deep  concern  of  the  non-nuclear  States  was  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  Declaration  adopted  by  the  asseiuuly  of  Heads  of  State  and 
Government  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  held  in  Cairo  in 
July  1964,  in  which  they  declared  their  willingnoss  to  undertake?  by 
virtue  of  an  international  treaty  to  be  concluded  under  United  Nations 
auspices,  not  to  manufacture  or  acquire  control  of  atomic  weapons,7  In 
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addition,  the  Second  Conference  of  Heads  of  State  or  Government  of 
Non-Aligned  Countries,  held  in  Cairo  in  October  1964,  requested  the 
great  Powers  to  forgo  all  policies  conducive  to  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.8  The  non  -aligned  countries,  moreover,  declared  their 
readiness  not  to  produce,  acquire  or  test  any  nucloar  weapons.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  my  delegation  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  those  international  gatherings  and  fully  endorses  this  line  of  policy. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  had  con¬ 
sistently  supported  all  the  General  Assembly’s  previous  resolutions 
which  aimed  at  preventing  proliferation  and  outlawing  nuclear  weap¬ 
onry  in  general. 

It  is  with  this  background  that  we  approach  the  question  of  non¬ 
proliferation. 

Regarding  the  treaty  under  discussion,8  the  delegation  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  had  ample  opportunity  to  address  itself  to  its  substance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 
We  fully  realize  the  inherent  difficulties  that  circumscribe  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  treater  which,  in  the  words  of  our  representative  at  Geneva, 
“must  unite  effectiveness  with  flexibility,  the  present  with  the  future, 
and  reconcile  the  requirements  of  security  vith  those  of  progress  in  the 
peaceful  use  of  the  atom”.10 

In  assessing  our  position  with  respect  to  the  draft  treaty,  we  were 
guided  by  the  basic  principles  contained  in  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  2028  (XX),  which  my  delegation  had  the  honour  of  introducing 
to  this  Committee  on  8  November  1865.11  We  consider: 

First,  that  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  We  envisage  the  treaty  as  a  further  stride  along 
the  still  long  path  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Second,  tnai  the  draft  should  contain  no  loopholes  which  might 
permit  the  proliferation  cf  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  that  the  draft  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  nuclear  and  ..on-nuclear 
States. 

Fourth,  that  there  must  be  acceptable  provisions  to  ensure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  treaty. 

Wc  believe  that  the  yardstick  that  should  be  used  in  evaluating  the 
efficacy  and  adequacy  of  such  a  treaty  is  whether,  by  its  adoption, 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  prevented.  This  was 
the  fundamental  premise  on  which  resolution  2028  (XX)  was  bas^d. 

We  believe  that  a  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  draft  treaty  would  reveal  that  horizontal  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  in  fact  be  effectively  halted.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  real  test  by  which  the  treaty  ought  to  be  assessed.  The  draft  treaty 
is  to  be  considered  only  as  an  immediate  and  urgently  needed  prelim¬ 
inary  step  on  the  long  road  to  the  achievement  of  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  It  should  be  recalled  that  even  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  treaty  do  not  claim  that  it  goes  beyond  that  jioint. 


'  Ihiit.,  p.  H  I. 
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And  this  basic  fact  must  be  present  in  our  minds  when  we  formulate 
our  attitude  towards  the  text  before  us.  By  stopping  the  horizontal 
spread  of  nuclear  arms,  the  treaty  must  be  regarded  as  a  step  forward 
which  merits  our  endorsement. 

It  has  been  argued  bv  several  delegations  that  the  draft  treaty  con¬ 
tained  in  annex  I  of  document  A/7072  n  falls  short  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XXII),  which  is 
universally  considered  as  embodying  the  basic,  requisite  principles 
which  any  treaty  aiming  at  preventing  nuclear  proliferation  should 
contain.  Certainly  it  is  an  accepted  premise  that  the  treaty,  besides 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms,  should  also  contain  a 
balance  of  reciprocal  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  nuclear 
and  the  non-nuclear  States.  The  mutual  balance  of  obligations  which 
is  a  natural  prerequisite  ought  to  be  tackled  in  an  acceptable  way.  The 
success  of  any  treaty  depends  largely  on  acceptance  of  the  obligations 
emanating  from  its  provisions  and  on  fulfilment  of  those  obligations 
in  good  faith.  We  have  heard  with  keen  interest  and  unlimited  sym¬ 
pathy  the  objective  arguments  that  have  been  raised  here  and  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 
The  United  Arab  Republic  acknowledges  that  certain  provisions  in 
the  draft  treaty  require  perfecting.  Our  delegation  at  tne  Eighteen  - 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  meetings  proposed  several  amend¬ 
ments  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  improved  the  text.1*  Some 
of  the  proposals  made  at  Geneva  have  been  incorporated  in  the  text ; 
however,  some  have  not.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  treaty 
is  but  an  initial  step  which  should  be  followed  by  other  steps.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  important  to  focus  the  cuirent  debate  on  the 
treaty’s  central  issue  and  raison  d'etre,  which  is  its  efficacy  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
its  provisions  have  been  perceived  and  meticulously  drafted  primarily 
so  as  to  ensure  against  horizontal  proliferation. 

The  events  of  the  last  two  decades,  marked  as  they  have  been  by 
unprecedented  technological  advances,  have  proved  that  the  passage 
of  time  will  accentuate  rather  than  attenuate  the  difficulties  which 
should  be  surmounted  before  we  can  achieve  a  world  free  from  the 
persistent  nuclear  threat.  The  dilemma  of  this  stage  of  our  delibera¬ 
tions  lies  precisely  in  our  conception  of  what  might  be  called  our  pri¬ 
ority  list.  To  put  it  more  bluntly,  should  all  efforts  to  halt  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  nuclear  weapons  be  suspended  pending  the  conclusion 
of  a  more  comprehensive  disarmament  arrangement,  or  should  we  en¬ 
dorse  what  is  within  our  reach  now  and  continue,  preferably  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  towards  our  ideal  solutions?  The  logic  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  it  is  suggested,  seems  to  indicate,  if  not  to  dictate,  that  we 
sho,  Id  givt.  primary  consideration  to  what  is  feasible  and  practicable 
right  now.  The  collateral  measures,  desirable  as  they  are,  could  be 
more  vigorously  pursued  after  adoption  of  this  preliminary  measure. 
For,  despite  imperfection  in  certain  provisions,  it  is  nevertheless  es¬ 
sential  that  it  b*  adopted  This  is  based  on  the  assumption,  whose 
validity  has  not  been  contested,  that  the  risk  of  nuclear  catastrophe 


11  I.p..  the  draft  treaty  of  Mar  11  (ante.  pp.  102  1<U5). 
*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196 7,  ;v  428. 
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is  bound  to  increase  automatically  with  overy  new  addition  to  the 
nuclear  dub.  Even  with  the  treaty’s  limitations,  it  is  rightly  assumed 
that  the  impact  of  concluding  tne  treaty  would  have  a  favourable 
and  far-reaching  implication  on  all  future  disarmament  negotiations. 

We  fully  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  the  cause  of  world  peace 
would  have  been  immensely  served  had  the  draft  treaty  contained 
concrete  provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  en¬ 
joining  nuclear  States  not  to  manufacture  or  test  these  deadly  arms. 
However,  it  s°iems  appropriate  to  recall  that  we  do  not  live  in  an  ideal 
world  ana  our  present  shortcomings  can  always  be  rectified.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  this  regard  to  take  note  of  what  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  had  to  say  on  this  very 
subject. 

My  delegation  noted  with  appreciation  that  on  the  first  day  of  our 
deliberations  here  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  cf  the 
Soviet  Union,  stated  that : 


The  Soviet  Union  Is  prepared  to  proceed  to  talks  on  the  implementation  of 
other  measures  as  well,  including  such  measures  as  stopping  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons;  reducing  their  stockpiles  and,  eventually,  banning  com¬ 
pletely  and  scrapping  such  weapons,  under  appropriate  international  control; 
limiting  and,  pursuant  to  this,  reducing  strategic  means  of  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons;  banning  flights  by  bombers  with  nuclear  weapons  on  board  beyond 
national  borders;  limiting  the  zones  of  navigation  for  rocket-car, .ring  sub¬ 
marines;  banning  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests;  banning  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare;  eliminating  foreign  military  bases  on  the  territory  of 
other  countries ;  and  formalizing,  in  an  appropriate  form,  such  a  regime  for  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  as  would  ensure  their  u°e  solely  for  peaceful  purposes.14 

It  was  with  equal  satisfaction  that  we  heard  Ambassador  Goldberg, 
the  representative  of  the  United  States,  assuring  us  that; 

Following  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  my  Government  will,  In  the  spirit  of 
article  VI  and  also  of  the  relevant  declarations  in  the  preamble,  pursue  further 
disarmament  negotiations  with  redoubled  zeal  and  hojie  and  witn  promptness; 
and  we  anticipate  that  the  same  attitude  will  soon  be  shown  by  others.1* 

My  delegation  happy  to  note  that  the  preamble  to  the  draft  treaty 
recalls: 


.  .  .  the  determination  expressed  by  the  Parties  to  the  Partial  Test  Ben  Treaty 
of  1968  In  Its  preamble  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo¬ 
sions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end. 

The  ultimate  goal  which  should  be  strived  for  is  also  stated  in  the 
preamble  to  the  draft  treaty  to  be  the  desire: 

.  .  .  to  further  the  eaulug  of  International  tension  and  the  strengthening  of 
trust  between  States  to  ":i«r  to  facilitate  the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons,  tin  i  quidatlou  of  ail  their  existing  stockpiles,  ami  the  elimi¬ 
nation  from  national  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their 
delivery  pursuant  to  a  Treuy  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
and  effective  International  control. 


M  Ante,  p.  230. 
“  Ante,  p.  231. 
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In  the  light  of  the  above-mentioned  statements  bv  the  Co-Chairmen 
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would  interpret  the  provisions  stipulated  in  article  Vi  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  solemn  legal  undertaking  obligating  the  two  States  to  embark 
on  u  rgent  negotiations : 

...  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nueiar  arms  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  Treaty  on  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  briefly  the  very  important  question  of 
security  assurances.  It  is  apparent  that  if  all  the  nuclear  rowers  did 
rot  sign  the  treaty,  the  security  assurances  which  are  lie).  g  offered  to 
compensate  and  protect  the  non-nuclear  signatories  would  be  brought 
into  sharper  focus.  It  could  even  be  argued  that  the  non-nuclear 
Powers  that,  signed  the  treaty  without  a  firm  guarantee  from  the  major 
nuclear  Powers  would  be  undermining  and  even  jeopardising  their 
very  existence  as  sovereign  States. 

My  delegation  would  therefore  whole-heartedly  welcome  a  security 
pledge  against  the  threat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons  which  would  be  a 
solid  commitment  by  the  nuclear  guarantors  to  take  clear  and  precise 
military  action  to  deter  or  repel  all  future  nuclear  aggression.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  would  agree  to : 

.  .  .  provide  or  support  immediate  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter, 
to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  .  .  .  that  is  a  victim  of 
an  act  or  an  object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  in  Which  nuclear  weapons  are 
used." 

This  is  in  conformity  with  Article  26  of  the  Charter,  which  stipulates 
that : 


.  .  .  the  Security  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  formulating  .  .  ,  plans  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Memtterg  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments. 

However,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  tho  adoption  of  such 
a  resolution  by  the  Security  Council  would  suffice  to  dispel  tho  wide 
scepticism  about  its  credibility  which  has  detrimental  repercussions 
on  the  future  success  of  the  treaty  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  to  suggost 
that  the  Security  Council  is  not  the  right  forum  to  enunciate  such 
assurances.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps  it  is  the  course  dictated  by  the 
Charter.  However,  it  springs  self-evident  that  the  crux  of  the  security 
assurances  is  not  who  issues  the  assurance  but  what,  are  its  contents. 
It  is  a  matter  of  confidence  which  shouH  come  from  within.  The  Coun¬ 
cil's  unfortunate  reluctance  and  failure  to  tako  action  to  fulfil  its 
Charter  obligations  and  n>i>ol  aggression  is  amply  present,  in  our 
minds.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  rep:  css  a 
conventional  armed  attack,  let  alone  a  throat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  wage  war  in  ill-defined  circumstances  whose  precise  dimensions 
cannot  possibly  l>e  assessed  in  advance. 

1  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  whole  predicament  might  rndi- 
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callv  bo  rectified  if  the  security  assurances  were  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
pledge  by  the  nuclear  Powers  to  consider  the  threat  or  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  aga’nst  a  non-nuclear  party  to  the  treaty  as  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  even  retaliate  against  nuclear  aggression  as  a  measure  of 
collective  self-defence.  Ambassador  Goldberg  stated  on  15  May  that: 

The  United  States  will  reaffirm  in  particular  the  inherent  right,  recognized 
under  Article  51  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and  collective  self-defence  if  an 
armed  attack,  .  .  .  occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security.” 

Could  that  statement  be  construed  as  meeting  the  legitimate  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  non-nuclear  parties?  Would  the  three  co-sponsors  cate¬ 
gorically  prevent  nuclear  aggression?  I  am  sure  that  any  anxiety 
would  be  allayed  if  solid  assurances  were  given  that  nuclear  attack 
would  be  deterred  and  that  the  sponsoring  Powers  would  provide 
immediate  assistance  as  a  measure  of  collective  security. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  treaty  include  the  potential 
nuclear  States — States  which  are  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  nu¬ 
clear — in  order  to  be  meaningful.  Most  of  these  States  have  manifold 
valid  reasons  to  be  susceptible  when  it  concerns  their  national  security. 
Some  have  even  voiced  apprehensions  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  the 
proposed  draft  resolution.  The  representations  they  rightly  make 
reveal  an  acute  dilemma  that  should  be  seriously  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Non  nuclear  States  would  be  induced  to  join  if  the  security 
assurances  were  to  be  formulated  in  a  more  precise  and  unambiguous 
way  which  would  commit  the  co-sponsors  to  take  the  immediate  and 
prompt  measures  which  are  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of 
the  situation. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  expressing  our  sincere  hope  that  our 
deliberations  here  will  be  successfully  concluded  by  endorsement  of 
the  treaty  and  that  humanity  will  soon  benefit  from  the  results  of 
halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 


Statement  by  the  Israeli  Representative  (Tekoah)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  29, 1968  1 

Ever  since  the  problem  of  nuclear  armaments  was  raised  at  the 
United  Nations,  the  Government  of  Israel  has  consistently  supported 
resolutions  aimed  at  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  fact  that  the  draft  treaty  or.  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  now  been  submitted  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union 3  marks  an  important  landmark  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  in  the?  quest  for  world  peace.  The  two  Powers  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  on  this  historic  effort.  Special  appreciation  must  be  extended 
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also  to  all  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  draft  treaty  now 
before  us. 

My  Government,  like  many  others,  has  always  regarded  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  as  an  important  part  of  the  universal  effort  to¬ 
wards  general  disarmament.  At  the  First  Committee  meeting  of  2 
November  1966,  the  Israel  representative  declared : 

.  .  .  a  non-proliferation  treaty  cannot  bo  an  end  In  Itself.  It  has  to  serve  a 
number  of  objectives  of  overriding  importance.  It  must,  above  all,  advance  and 
accelerate  general  and  complete  nuclear  disarmament.' 

The  draft  treaty  is  a  significant  step  in  this  direction.  We  hope  that 
agreement  on  non-proliferation  will  stimulate  all  concerned  to  seek 
agreement  on  other  disarmament  problems.  Indeed,  the  dissemination 
or  conventional  weapons  poses  dangers  no  less  grave  and  frequently 
more  immediate  than  that  of  nuclear  arms.  In  his  message  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  27  January  1966,  President  Johnson  said: 

as  we  focus  on  nuclear  arms,  let  us  not  forget  that  resources  are  being  devoted 
to  non-nuclear  arms  races  all  around  the  world.  These  resources  might  better 
be  spent  on  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick  and  teaching  the  uneducated.4 

My  delegation  has  listened  carefully  to  a  number  of  criticisms  of  the 
proposed  draft  >,  -aty  that  have  been  voiced  bv  some  delegations  in 
this  debate.  They  ..ave  mentioned  concern  for  the  lack  of  any  accept¬ 
able  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  Powers,  the  virtual  control  of  nuclear  explosive  de¬ 
vices  given  to  the  nuclear  Powers,  the  question  of  unhampered  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  research,  and  the  lack  of  effective  security 
provisions  for  non-nuclear  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

For  obvious  reasons,  my  country  has  a  special  sensitivity  to  the 
security  aspect.  We  are  involved  in  an  unresolved  conflict  in  which 
our  security  is  being  threatened,  and  which  has  thrice  in  two  decades 
erupted  into  armed  hostilities.  That  conflict  is  marked  by  a  massive 
and  unchecked  arms  race  of  conventional  weapons  which,  by  our  stand¬ 
ards,  have  a  vast  capacity  to  kill  and  destroy.  Wo  cannot  know  what 
dangers  and  threats  may  confront  us  in  the  future. 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  should  give  earnest  scrutiny  to  security 
provisions  intended  to  accompany  and  compensate  for  the  restrictions 
that  non-nuclear  Powers  would  voluntarily  assume  under  the  treaty. 
Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  shortcomings  in  this  regard. 
The  treaty  contains  no  commitment  by  nuclear  Powers  that  they  will 
not  use  their  nuclear  weapons  against  those  who  do  not  possess  them. 
Wo  still  hope  that  this  deficiency  will  be  made  good. 

The  lack  of  universality,  as  far  as  the  nuclear  Powers  ore  concerned, 
both  with  regard  to  adherence  to  the  treaty  and  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  security  assurances,  must  also  be  noted.  Similarly,  we  have 
heard  with  sympathy  the  observations  of  the  distinguished  represent¬ 
ative  of  Mexico  that  the  principles  of  Article  2(4)  of  the  Charter 
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should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty.8  In  the  opinion  of  my  Government, 
the  Charter  provisions  that  ail  States  shall  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  in  their  international  relations  and  shall  settle  their  dis¬ 
putes  by  peaceful  means,  deserve  to  becomo  an  operative  paragraph 
of  the  draft  treaty. 

My  delegation  would  like  to  associate  itself  with  the  emphasis 
placed  by  a  number  of  representatives  on  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  by  non-nuclear  Powers.  Several  dele¬ 
gations,  including  members  or  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  have 
already  expressed  certain  misgivings  m  respect  of  the  draft’s  provi¬ 
sions  on  this  aspect.  We  would  hope  that  the  sponsors  of  the  treaty 
would  give  these  views  due  consideration.  Nuclear  energy  opens  new 
worlds  of  development  and  technological  progress  and  it  would  be 
regrettable  if  the  treaty  were  to  leave  any  doubts  or  raise  any  diffi¬ 
culties  in  this  field. 

These  are  some  of  the  legitimate  concerns  that  would  seem  to  warrant 
further  study  and  discussion,  including  the  consultation  due  to  take 
place  at  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Powers. 

In  recognition  of  the  universal  importance  of  the  principle  expressed 
in  the  treaty,  Israel  will  vote  for  the  revised  draft  resolution 6  in  the 
belief  that  practical  and  satisfactory  solutions  will  be  found  for  the 
problems  that  I  have  mentioned. 

The  adoption  of  this  draft  resolution  is  of  significance  in  itself,  but 
its  real  potentiality  lies  in  the  hope  of  continuity  in  the  quest  for 
general  disarmament  and  for  universal  and  regional  security  ensuring 
peaceful  life  and  unchallenged  survival  for  all  States. 
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Draft  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  May  31,  1968 1 


The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Parties  to  the  Treaty’’, 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be  visited  upon  all  man¬ 
kind  by  a  nuclear  war  and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort 
to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to  take  measures  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  peonies, 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  seriously 
onhance  the  danger  ot  nuclear  war. 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  calling  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  prevention 
of  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Undertaking  U  eo-c-xwate  in  facilitating  the  application  of  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities, 


*  .4nfr,  p.  349. 

*  Identical  with  the  Q.A.  resolution  of  June  i2  (post,  pp.  431-432). 

1  A/0.1/L.421/Rev.2/Add.  1,  May  31,  1968.  The  draft  geaty  was  annexed  t<» 
Use  resolution  approved  by  the  O.A.  on  June  12, 1908  (post,  pp.  431-432). 
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Expressing  their  support  for  research,  development  and  other  efforts 
to  further  the  application,  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of  the  principle  of  safe¬ 


guarding  effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special  fissionable  matenals 
by  use  of  instruments  and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points, 

*  a  m • iv. • • i  _  _  l _ _  A  _ j*  l _ ir _ J 


may  be  derived  by  nuclear- weapon  States  from  the  development  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  should  be  available  for  peaceful  purposes 
to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  whether  nuclear- weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Convinced  that  in  furtherance  of  this  principle,  all  Parties  to  this 
Treaty  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
scientific  information  ior,  ana  to  contribute  alone  or  in  co-operation 
with  other  States  to,  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  undertake  effective  measures 
in  the  direction  of  nuclear  disarmament, 

Urging  the  co-operation  of  all  States  in  the  attainment  of  this 
objective, 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by  the  Parties  to  the  Partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  in  its  preamble  to  seek  to  achieve  t  he  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and  to 
continue  negotiations  to  this  end,* 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  international  tension  and  the 
strengthening  of  trust  between  States  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all 
their  existing  stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  Treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  control, 

Recalling  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  States  must  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  any  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  are  to  be  promoted  with 
the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic 
resources : 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
oxplosive  devices  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices 
directly,  or  indirectly;  and  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or 
induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  control 
over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices. 

’  See  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  201-298. 
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Article  II 

Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes 
not  to  receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  of  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  indirectly;  not  to  manufac¬ 
ture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  III 

1.  Each  non-nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes 
to  accept  safeguards,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  and 
concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
the  Agency’s  safeguards  system,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  verifica¬ 
tion  or  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations  assumed  under  this  Treaty  with 
a  view  to  preventing  diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  uses 
to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Procedures  for 
the  safeguards  required  by  this  article  shall  be  followed  with  respect 
to  source  or  special  fissionable  material  whether  it  is  being  produced, 
processed  or  used  in  any  principal  nuclear  facility  or  is  outside  any 
such  facility.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  article  shall  be  applied 
on  all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  within  the  territory  of  such  State,  under  its  jurisdiction,  or 
carried  out  under  its  control  anywhere. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  provide:  (a) 
source  or  special  fissionable  material,  or  (b)  equipment  or  material 
especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing,  use  or  production 
of  special  fissionable  material,  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  for 
peaceful  purposes,  unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable  material 
shall  bo  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this  article. 

3.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  article  shall  be  implemented  in 
a  manner  designed  to  comply  wi*’  article  IV  of  this  Treaty,  and  to 
avoid  hampering  the  economic  Oi  technological  development  of  the 
parties  or  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities,  including  the  international  exchange  of  nuclear  material 
and  equipment  for  the  processing,  use  or  production  of  nuclear  ma¬ 
terial  for  peaceful  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article  and  the  principle  of  safeguarding  set  forth  in  the  preamble. 

4.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  concludo 
agreements  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  article  either  individually  or  together  with 
other  States  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Negotiat  ion  of  such  agreements  shall  commence  within 
180  days  from  the  original  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty.  For  States 
depositing  their  instruments  of  ratification  after  the  180-day  period, 
negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  commence  not  later  than  the  date 
of  such  deposit.  Such  agreements  shall  enter  into  force  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date,  of  initiation  of  negotiations. 
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Article  IV 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  affecting  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research, 


materials'and  scientific  and  technological  informa  Ion  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  in  a  position  to  do  so 
shall  also  co-operate  in  contributing  alone  or  together  with  other 
States  or  international  organizations  to  the  further  development  of 
the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially 
in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty, 
with  due  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world. 

Article  V 

Each  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  take  appropriate  measures 
to  ensure  that,  in  accordance  with  this  Treaty,  under  appropriate  in¬ 
ternational  observation  and  through  appropriate  international  pro¬ 
cedures,  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
explosions  will  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear- weapon  States  Party 
to  this  Treaty  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  and  that  the  charge  to 
such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  possible 
and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development.  Non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  be  able  to  obtain  such  bene¬ 
fits,  pursuant  to  a  special  international  agreement  or  agreements, 
through  an  appropriate  international  body  with  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Negotiations  on  this  subject  shall 
commence  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Treaty  enters  into  force.  Non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  so  desiring  may  also  ob¬ 
tain  such  benefits  pursuant  to  bilateral  agreements. 

Article  VI 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a 
Treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control. 

Article  VII 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  affects  the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to 
conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  respective  territories. 

Article  VIII 

1.  Any  Party  to  this  Treaty  may  propo.se  amendments  to  this 
Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment  shall  bo  submitted  to  the 


production  and  use  of  nuclear  eneigy  for  peaceful  purposes  witnout 
discrimination  and  in  conformity  wit  n  articles  I  and  II  of  this  Treaty. 

2.  All  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  to  facilitate,  and  have  the 
right  to  participate  in,  the  fullest  possible  exchr,  ige  of  equipment, 
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Depository  Governments  which  shall  circulate  it  to  all  Parties  to  the 
Treat1'-.  Thereupon,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  one  third  or  more  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  Depositary  Governments  shall  convene  a 
conference,  to  which  tney  shall  invite  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to 
consider  such  an  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the  votes  of  all 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties 
*>  Lica,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
The  amendment  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  Party  that  deposits  its 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  amendment  upon  the  deposit  of  in¬ 
struments  of  ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  including  the 
instruments  of  ratification  of  all  nuclear- weapon  States  Party  to  this 
Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is 
circulated,  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Thereafter,  it  shall  enter  into  force  for  any 
other  Party  upon  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

3.  Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a  conference 
of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Preamble  end  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being 
realized.  At  intervals  of  five  years  thereafter,  a  majority  of  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  may  obtain,  by  submitting  a  proposal  to  this  effect  to  the 
Depositary  Governments?  tne  convening  of  further  conferences  with 
the  same  objective  of  reviewing  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States  for  signature.  Any  State 
which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory  States. 
Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of  accession  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  with  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  are  hereby  designated  the 
Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratification  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  and  forty  other  States  signatory  to  this 
Treaty  and  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  State  is  one  which  has 
manufactured  and  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosive  device  prior  to  1  January  1967. 

4.  For  States  whoso  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  arc 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratifi¬ 
cation  or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  all  signa¬ 
tory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date  of 
deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification  or  of  accession,  the  date  of 
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the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any  re¬ 
quests  for  convening  a  coiference  or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  X 

1.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized 
the  supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of  such  with¬ 
drawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  ana  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  notico  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  as  having  jeopardized 
its  supreme  interests. 

2.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  a 
Conference  snail  be  convened  to  decide  whether  the  Treaty  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  indefinitely,  or  shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  fixed 
period  or  periods.  This  decision  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

Article  XI 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French,  Spanish  and  Chinese 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized,  have  signed 
this  Treaty. 

Done  in _ at _ this _ day  of _ 


Statement  by  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetso  •  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonpro 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  May  31,  1968  1 

Today  the  First  Committee  Is  concluding  its  general  debate  on  the 
report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  on  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.*  The  debate  has  lasted  for  almost 
one-and-a-half  months  and  has  undoubtedly  been  conducted  on  a  high 
plane.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  recall  that  there  have  been 
few  cases  in  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations  where  a  discussion  has 
been  so  thorough  and  responsible  and  imbued  with  such  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  necessity  for  its  effective  conclusion  and  settlement 
The  constructive  nature  of  the  discussion  and  its  thoroughness  and 
profundity  have  resulted  primarily  from  an  understanding  of  the  tre- 


1  A  '(\1  TV. 1577,  pj».  02 -7S. 
\4*<c,  i>p.  102-103. 
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mend aus  significance  attaching  at  the  present  time  to  the  question  of 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  viewpoint  of  averting 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  From  all  the  statements  and  expressions 
of  views  one  gains  the  impression  that  the  representatives  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  problem  and  have  made  a  study  of  the  draft 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  brief,  the  discussion  in  the  First  Committee  has  -been  serious, 
thorough  and  extremely  useful.  The  expressions  of  different  view¬ 
points  and  the  exchanges  of  views  have  thrown  into  relief  one 
important  feature  which  ip  typical  of  the  statements  of  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  representatives.  That  common  feature  is  a  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  to  put  a  halt  to  the  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  gradually  to  achieve  a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  implementation  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  to  attain  a  situation 
in  which  nuclear  energy  would  serve  exclusiv  ely  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Such  an  approach  is  m  keeping  with  the  vital  interests  of  peoples  and 
their  desire  to  ensure  peace  on  earth  and  to  create  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  for  economic  and  social  development  and  for  raising  standards 
of  living. 

Many  delegations  have  made  comments  with  regard  to  individual 
provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  submitted  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  *  and  the  draft  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  approving 
this  treaty.4  The  Soviet  delegation,  as  it  pointed  out  in  its  previous 
statement,5  has  carefully  studied  all  the  remarks  and  comments  of 
representatives.  We  have  been  guided  in  our  study  by  the  sincere 
desire  to  understand  the  petition  of  each  delegation  as  well  as  possible 
and  to  take  into  account  all  the  wishes  expressed  by  delegations 
with  the  object  of  ensuring  that  in  the  present  international  circum¬ 
stances  we  may  make  the  treaty  as  effective  os  possible. 

After  further  study  and  careful  weighing  of  all  aspects  of  the 
matter,  we  introduced  a  few  days  ago  amendments  to  and  clarifications 
of  the  draft  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  submitted  bv  thirtv- 
one  States.8  Today  the  co-Chairmen  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Commit¬ 
tee  are  submitting  to  tho  First  Committee  a  clarified  and  supplemented 
draft  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  1  uclear  woapons.T  Accordingly,  at 
the  present  time  tho  First  Committee  has  before  it  two  documents, 
which  take  into  account  the  considerations  and  proposals  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  representatives  of  dozens  of  States — that  is,  tho  draft  treaty 
on  non-proliferation  and  tho  draft  resolution  of  tho  General  Assembly 
on  the  subject. 

In  that  connexion  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  express  some 
additional  views.  What  are  tho  basic  contents  of  the  changes  and  clari¬ 
fications  introduced  in  those  documents?  What  desires  and  wishes  air 
those  changes  and  clarifications  designed  to  accommodate?  Many  dele¬ 
gations,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  tho  problem  of  security,  have  ex- 


*  A  ntc,  up.  HU- 100. 
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pressed  the  wish  that  the  connexion  between  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  and  the  United  Nations  Charter  be  stated.  With  that  purpose 
they  nave  proposed  the  inclusion  in  both  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
ana  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  appropriate  references  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  would  stress  that  the  treaty  is  an  or¬ 
ganic  part  of  international  legislation  in  the  field  of  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  peace. 

This  desire  on  the  part  of  States  has  been  taken  into  account.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty  we  have  included  a  new  paragraph  which 
reads: 

Recalling  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  States 
must  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  State,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  are  to 
be  promoted  with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world's  human  and 
economic  resources. 

A  paragraph  with  similar  contents  has  been  included  in  the  draft 
resolution  on  the  question  of  non-proliferation. 

We  should  point  out  the  importance  of  these  proposed  additions. 
The  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  any  Stave  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  peace.  The  Soviet  delegation 
will  in  the  future  also  spare  no  effort  to  see  to  it  that  all  States  ob¬ 
serve  the  obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter;  indeed  we 
should  ensure  that  they  become  an  immutable  part  of  international 
law.  This  link  between  the  non-proliferation  treaty  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  the  Security 
Council  resolution  on  the  obligations  of  nuclear  Powers  to  defend  non¬ 
nuclear  States,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  from 
nuclear  attack  or  nuclear  blackmail,  will  more  reliably  ensure  the 
security  of  the  non-nuclear  countries. 

There  has  also  been  wide  discussion  in  the  Committee  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  in  connexion  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  In  pointing  to  the  profound 
positive  influence  which  the  non-proliferation  treaty  would  exert  on 
the  economic,  scientific  and  technological  development  of  non-nuclear 
countries,  many  delegations  have  at  the  same  time  raised  the  question 
of  more  clearly  and  distinctly  indicating  the  real  possibilities  that 
would  be  afforded  to  non-nuclear  States  by  the  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation  in  the  field  of  the  pcacoful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

In  this  connexion  many  representatives  have  quite  lightly  pointed 
to  the  particular  interest  of  developing  countries  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  for  accelerating  their  economic  development  and 
improving  the  standard  of  living  of  their  peoples.  From  this  point  of 
view  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  dono  to  supplement  the 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  and  the  draft  resolution  on  this  subject  by 
including  corresponding  provisions  that  would  accommodate  the 
desires  of  the  non-nuclear  States.  First  of  all,  in  article  IV  of  the  treaty, 
concerning  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclenr  energy,  we  have  now  included  a 
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new  provision  that  all  parties  to  the  treaty  would  take  measures  to 
facilitate  not  only  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  information  on  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
posoSj  but  also  the  exchange  of  nuclear  equipment  and  materials. 

This  important  clarification  of  ar'icle  TV  of  the  treaty  considerably 
expands  the  scope  of  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  which,  without  any  doubt,  would  cotiospond  to  the  interests 
of  non-nuclear  States.  It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connexion  that 
the  preamble  of  the  draft  resolution  includes  similar  provisions  stress¬ 
ing  the  right  of  States  pursuant  to  the  treaty  “to  acquire  source  and 
special  fissionable  materials  as  well  as  equipment  for  the  processing, 
use  and  production  of  nuclear  materia,  for  peaceful  purposes”. 

Secondly,  in  article  IV  of  the  draft  treaty,  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  we  have  included  a  provision  which  stresses  that  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  will  co-operate  in  the  promotion  of  the  further 
development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses,  especially  in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States  par¬ 
ties  to  the  treaty,  with  due  consideration  for  the  needs  in  this  field 
of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world.  I  hardly  think  that  this  change 
requires  any  special  comment  since  it  speaks  for  itself.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  co-operation  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  with  developing  countries,  in  the  matter  of  grant¬ 
ing  them  assistance  in  the  use  of  scientific  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  also  in  the  exchange  of  equipment,  materials,  and  scientific  and 
technical  information  necessary  for  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom.  Many 
delegations  have  expressed  wishes  along  these  lines. 

Thirdly,  in  article  V  of  the  draft  treaty,  dealing  with  the  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions,  we  have  included  a  number  of 
changes  which  permit  of  a  clearer  definition  of  the  rights  of  non¬ 
nuclear  States  in  the  use  of  the  energy  released  by  nuclear  explosions 
for  the  development  of  their  national  economies,  both  through  an  ap¬ 
propriate  international  body  and  through  bilateral  agreements.  The 
treaty  now  specifies  that  negotiations  with  regard  to  States  obtaining 
potential  benefits  from  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions, 
pursuant  to  a  special  international  agreement  or  agreements,  through 
an  appropriate  international  body,  should  commence  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  treaty.  Of  course,  the  appropriate 
preparatory  work  can  be  begun  before  the  treaty  actually  comes  into 
force. 

In  this  connexion  we  have  in  mind  that  tire  appropriate  international 
agreement  or  agreements  will  be  based  upon  determined  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  accordance  with  this  treaty,  which  will  lay  down  the  proce¬ 
dure  for  non-nuclear-weapon  States  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  any 
application  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  working 
out  of  such  a  procedure,  of  couise,  should  take  place  with  the  broadest 
possible  participation  of  non-nuclear  States  parties  to  the  treaty  which 
aro  interested  in  the  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  national  economies.  Moreover,  this  article  includes  a 
provision  stressing  that  the  use  of  the  energy  from  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
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should  be  carried  out  under  appropriate  international  supei  ision,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  using  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
as  a  means  for  non-nuclear-weapon  States  to  obtain  special  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  certain  States  have  attempted  to 
sow  doubts  by  asserting  that  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  deprive  non-nuclear  States  of  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  energy  of  nuclear  explosions  for  purposes  of  peaceful  devel¬ 
opment.  We  wish  once  again  to  emphasize  that  this  interpretation  has 
nothing  whatsoever  in  common  witn  the  aims  and  purposes  laid  down 
in  the  article  of  the  treaty  concerning  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 
However,  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  any  lurking  doubts  on  this 
score,  article  V  now  contains  a  clarification  that  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and  in  proper  treaty  language,  not  only  confirms  the  right  of  the  non¬ 
nuclear  States  but  even  determines  the  concrete  procedures  whereby 
they  can  obtain  the  benefits  deriving  from  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
explosions.  The  full  text  of  article  V  of  the  draft  treaty  in  its  new  form 
was  read  out  at  the  beginning  of  today’s  meeting  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Committee,  and  I  therefore  do  not  regard  it  as  necessary  for  me 
to  quote  that  very  important  article  on  ce  again. 

A  whole  series  of  changes  made  in  the  draft  treaty  and  in  the  draft 
resolution  for  the  General  Assembly  on  the  question  of  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  in  the  parts  relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  further 
reinforces  the  international  basis  for  wide,  multilateral  co-operation 
among  nuclear  and  non-nuclei  r  countries,  among  countries  highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  field  of  nuclear  research  and  countries  that  ha\  e  only 
just  set  forth  on  that  road.  The  non-proliferation  treaty  will  promote 
the  economic,  scientific  and  technological  progress  of  non-nuclear  coun¬ 
tries.  A  particular  importance  in  this  con  oexion  will  be  had  by  the 
treaty  for  those  developing  countries  whicr  do  not  so  far  possess  the 
resources  for  major  independent  work  in  the  field  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  which,  because  of  this  fact,  require 
assistance  from  States  more  advanced  in  that  regard. 

As  a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  non -proliferation,  non¬ 
nuclear  countries  parties  io  the  treaty  will  have  broad  opportunities 
to  enjoy  tho  benefits  of  scientific  and  technological  progress  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  The  treaty  sets  forth  definite  obligations 
incumbent  on  developed  countries  in  the  question  of  affording  assist¬ 
ance  to  developing  countries  ir.  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

During  the  discussions,  many  delegations  have  in  one  way  or 
another  expressed  a  wish  for  a  more  clear-cut  and  well-defined  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  road,  and  that  such  treaty  will  be  followed  by  other 
steps  in  the  area  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  termination  of  the 
arms  race,  steps  that  will  gradually  lead  the  world  to  complete  and 
general  disarmament.  These  desires  fully  coincide  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  steadfastly  waged  a  struggle 
for  the  liquidation  of  nuclear  arm3  and  for  tho  implementation  of 
radical  measures  for  the  achievement  of  disarmament.  Our  country 
has  put  forward  a  programme  for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
designed  to  achieve,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  a  world  without 
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armaments,  a  world  without  war.  Regarding  general  and  complete 
disarmament  as  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  day,  we 
are  still  actively  continuing  our  campaign  for  positive  results  and 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  this  problem,  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  in  the  United  Nations  and  aP 
other  international  forums,  and  in  negotiations  with  individual  Status 
as  well. 

As  a  result  of  careful  and  thorough  study  of  all  the  considerations 
expressed  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  m  the  First  Committee  in 
connexion  with  the  question  of  disarmament,  the  draft  treaty  has  been 
altered  to  include  certain  clarifications.  One  of  these  is  contained  in 
the  preamble,  where  the  States  parties  to  the  treaty  clearly  and  cate¬ 
gorically  declare  their  intention  to  achieve  “at  the  earliest  possible  date 
the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  undertake  effective 
measures  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  disarmament”.  Corresponding 
additions  have  been  included  in  the  draft  resolution  for  the  General 
Assembly.  The  preamble  of  that  draft  now  emphasizes  that  effective 
measures  for  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  for  nuclear 
disarmament  should  follow  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

The  fourth  operative  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution  contains  an 
appeal  not  only  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
but  to  the  nuclear  Fowers  directly  as  well, 

.  .  .  urgently  to  pursue  negotiations  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control. 

The  whole  complex  of  these  amendments  and  additions  is  designed 
to  clear  the  way  more  clearly  and  definitely  for  further  businesslike 
negotiations  or.  disarmament  and  to  guarantee  their  success  under  the 
most  favourable  possible  conditions. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  now  reached  what  might  be  described  as  its  concluding 
phase.  The  changes  and  clarifications  that  have  been  made  in  the  draft 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  and  in  the  draft  resolution  for  the  General 
Assembly,  changes  that,  take  into  account  the  discussions  that  took 
place  in  the  First  Committee,  have  been  designed  to  accommodate 
tho  wishes  and  to  conform  to  the  viewpoints  expressed  here  by  many 
delegations.  Tho  time  has  now  come  for  each  country  to  make  a  choice, 
for  each  country  to  take  a  decision  on  this  question,  and  we  hope  that 
all  States  will  grant  to  the  result  of  all  the  work  that  has  been  done 
the  favourable  assessment  it  deserves.  The  Soviet  delegation  appeals 
to  the  representatives  of  all  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations 
to  join  us  in  supporting  tho  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  thirty-one 
States  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  By  taking  th's 
decision,  the  General  Assembly  will  be  making  a  valuable  contribution 
to  tho  earliest  possible  conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty  and 
adding  another  victory  in  tho  long  struggle  of  the  ]>eoples  for  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  end.  A  cessation  of  tho  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  would  be  an  important  step  towards  disarmament,  towards 
tho  consolidation  of  international  peace  and  security. 
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Statement  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  May  .  31,  1968 1 

This  afternoon,  we  in  this  committee  are  concluding  our  general 
debate  on  the  draft  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
As  is  your  practice,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  accorded  to  all  members 
who  desired  it  the  opportunity  to  speak,  and  to  some,  including  my 
own  delegation,  to  do  so  more  than  once.  I  wish  again  to  record  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  those  opportunities.  Every  delegation,  there¬ 
fore,  has  had  the  opportunity  to  state  the  position  of  its  Government 
on  this  important  subject. 

That  extended  debate  should  be  held  on  this  question  is  entirely 
proper,  for  it  is  a  question  of  world-wide  scope  and  transcendent 
significance.  Speaking  for  the  United  States,  I  should  like  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  serious  and  constructive  tone  of  the  debate  and 
for  the  valuable  contributions  to  it  which  so  many  members  have 
made. 

As  I  made  clear  in  my  earlier  statements  during  this  debate,  the 
draft  treaty  text  of  It  March  which  was  reported  to  the  Assembly 
by  the  Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 2  was  the  result 
of  four  years  of  intensive  negotiations  and  reflected  the  views  of  many 
Governments,  nuclear  and  non  nuclear,  from  many  regions  of  the 
world.  From  the  very  beginning  we  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
broad  and  general  support  manifested  in  this  debate  among  tho 
membership  for  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  It  is  a  great  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  constructive  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament. 

In  our  consultations,  as  well  as  in  the  general  debate,  suggestions, 
however,  have  been  made  for  improvements  both  in  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  s  and  in  the  treaty  text,  in  order  to  clarify  them  and  to  broaden 
even  further  the  support  and  acceptability  of  this  historic  treaty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  revise  the  text  of  a  treaty  arrived  at  after  such  pro¬ 
tracted  negotiations  and  involving  such  important  issues.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  out  of  respect  for  the  views  expressed  and  the  suggestions  made 
in  this  Committee,  and  in  deference  to  the  Committee’s  proper  role 
in  considering  such  a  treaty,  the  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution  and 
the  co-Chairmen  who  have  the  primary  drafting  responsibility  for 
the  treaty,  have  made  a  major  effort  to  meet  the  legitimate  concerns 
which  various  members  have  expressed  by  modifying  both  the  draft 
resolution  and  the  draft  treaty.  The  revised  draft  resolution  and  draft 
treaty  are  therefore  the  product  of  a  wide  effort  to  arrive  at  a  gen¬ 
erally  acceptable  consensus. 

As  regards  the  draft  resolution,  last  Wednesday  the  Committee 
heat'd  the  statement  by  the  representative  of  Finland,  Ambassador 
Jakobson,  describing  the  changes  which  tho  co-sponsors  of  the  reso- 
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lution  have  made  in  their  draft.  The  revised  draft  resolution  is  now 
before  the  Committee  as  document  A/C.l/L.421/Rev.2  and  Add.l.4 

As  regards  the  draft  treaty  itself,  today  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  co-Chairmen  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  are  presenting  a  revised  treaty  text  incorporating  a 
number  of  changes  m  response  to  the  suggestions  made.5 

The  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Kuznetsov,  has  presented  the  comments  of  his  Government  on  the 
revised  treaty  text.  I  should  now  like  to  describe  the  revisions  in  that 
text  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  revisions  correspond  to  three  major  purposes  which  various 
delegations  have  emphasized  in  putting  forward  their  suggestions  in 
this  general  debate: 

First,  to  strengthen  the  provisions  for  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy ; 

Second,  to  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  calling  for  further 
and  prompt  measures  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  limit  existing 
nuclear  arsenals ;  and 

Third,  to  enhance  the  security  of  the  signatories  by  reaffirming  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  regarding  the  use  of  force 
and  threats  of  force  in  international  relations. 

As  regards  the  first  category,  sharing  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  changes  have  been  made  in  articles  I V  and  V. 

There  are  three  changes  in  article  IV,  all  in  paragraph  2. 

The  first  change,  originally  proposed  by  the  delegation  of  Nigeria, 
provides  that  the  parties  not  onlv  “have  the  right  to  participate  in,” 
but  also  “undertake  to  facilitate”,  the  fullest  possible  exchanges  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Thus,  the  right  to  such  sharing  is 
recognized  explicitly  not  only  as  a  right  of  non-nuclear  Powers  but 
also  as  a  commitment  to  action  by  nuclear  Powers  and  all  others  in  a 
position  to  contribute  thereto. 

Also  in  article  IV  the  character  of  this  sharing  has  been  broadened 
by  specifically  including  “equipment”  and  “materials”  in  addition  to 
scientific  and  technological  information.  This  change  corresponds  to 
a  view  strongly  voiced  by  the  representative  of  Italy #  and  shared  also 
by  Belgium  and  other  delegations. 

Also  in  article  IV  there  has  been  added  an  important  phrase  at  the 
end,  relating  to  the  obligation  of  parties  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  co¬ 
operate  in  contributing  to  the  further  development  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  phrase  which  emphasizes 
that  this  is  to  be  done  “especially  in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty”,  there  has  now  been  added  the 
significant  phrase,  “with  due  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  areas  of  the  world”.  The  importance  of  this  addition  is  self- 
evident.  It  constitutes  explicit  recognition  of  the  particular  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world  in  the  field  of  the 
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application  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  This  change  is 
based  on  a  suggestion  by  the  representative  or  Chile,  Ambassador 
Pinera,T  and  was  also  desired  by  many  other  delegations  from  African, 
Asian  and  Latin  American  countries. 

In  connexion  with  these  changes  in  article  IV,  I  call  the  Committee’s 
attention  also  to  certain  corresponding  changes  in  the  draft  resolution. 
The  second  paragraph  of  the  preamble  of  the  resolution,  as  revised, 
stresses  the  importance : 

.  .  .  of  Intensifying  international  co-operation  in  the  development  of  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 

An  entirely  new  fourth  preambular  paragraph  makes  it  unequivocally 
clear  that,  under  the  treaty : 

...  all  signatories  have  the  right  to  engage  in  research,  production  and  use  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  and  will  be  able  to  acquire  source  and  spe¬ 
cial  fissionable  materials  as  well  as  equipment  for  the  processing,  use  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  material  for  peaceful  purposes. 

These  changes,  in  both  the  treaty  and  the  draft  resolution,  should  dis¬ 
pel  any  remaining  concern  regarding  the  treaty’s  effect  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peace. 

I  come  next  to  article  V,  which  relates  to  peaceful  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions.  This  article  has  been  strengthened  in  several  ways  in  our  desire 
to  respond  to  concerns  voiced  by  various  delegations,  especially  those 
in  Latin  America.  Among  other  things,  the  new  language  binds  the 
parties  explicitly  and  emphatically : 

...  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that,  in  accordance  with  this 
Treaty,  under  appropriate  International  observation  and  through  appropriate 
international  procedures,  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party 
to  this  Treaty  .... 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  revised  text  makes  it  clear  that  States  may 
obtain  the  benefits  from  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  explosions : 

.  .  .  pursuant  to  a  special  international  agreement  or  agreements,  through  an 
appropriate  international  body  with  adequate  representation  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States. 

This  language  contemplates  a  basic  agreement  defining  the  functions 
of  the  appropriate  international  body  and  holds  open  the  possibilities 
of  a  series  of  separate  international  agreements  dealing  with  par¬ 
ticular  projects. 

It  is  important  that  the  primaty  agreement — defining  the  function 
of  the  international  body— oe  negotiated  promptly.  For  this  reason  we 
have  added  the  language  that : 

Negotiations  on  this  subject  ahull  commence  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Treuty 
outers  iuto  force. 

We  ttust  that  this  language  will  remove  any  doubts  about  the  intention 
of  the  nuclear- weapon  States  which  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  provide 
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such  services  under  appropriate  international  observation  and  at  the 
earliest  practical  moment. 

Let  me  add,  lest  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  score,  that  the  provision 
concerning  negotiations  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  preclude  pre¬ 
paratory  consideration  of  this  matter  before  the  treaty  enters  into 
force.  We  assume  that  all  interested  States  will  wish  to  begin  studies 
and  consultations  promptly.  Many  States,  including  the  United  States, 
will  promptly  begin  or  continue  studies  and  consultations  already 
under  way.  I  should  also  note  that  this  subject  is  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States.8 

We  are  grateful  to  the  head  or  the  delegation  of  Mexico,  Minister 
Garcia  Robles,  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Latin  American  working 
group,  Ambassador  Turbay  Ayala  of  Colombia  and  Ambassador 
Pinera  of  Chile  in  particular,  for  suggestions  which  formed  the  basis 
for  these  changes,  and  also  to  other  delegations  that  expressed  their 
great  interest  in  them. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  major  category  of  changes,  those  relating 
to  further  measures  of  disarmament. 

During  this  debate  most  delegations  have  clearly  recognized  that 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  try  to  include  in  this  treaty  any  specific 
list  of  further  disarmament  measures,  lest,  by  attempting  too  much 
in  a  single  treaty,  we  should  end  by  achieving  nothing.  There  was 
widespread  sentiment,  however,  that  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  ensure  that  the  treaty  will  be  followed  as  soon  as  possible  by 
additional  measures  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  exist¬ 
ing  nuclear  arsenals — a  view  with  which  the  United  States  em¬ 
phatically  agrees. 

To  give  further  expression  to  this  widespread  desire,  an  important 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  ninth  preambular  paragraph  of  the 
treaty.  As  revised,  this  paragraph  now  declares  the  intention  of  the 
parties  “to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and” — this  is  the  new,  additional  language — “to 
undertake  effective  measures  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  disarmament”. 
This  change  was  made  pursuant  to  a  suggestion  by  the  delegation  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Again,  in  connexion  with  these  changes  in  the  treaty  the  co-sponsors 
have  also  made  certain  corresponding  revisions  to  strengthen  tne  draft 
resolution.  In  the  fifth  preambular  paragraph,  which  relates  to  this 
matter  of  further  disarmament  measures,  the  words  “must  be  followed 
by  effective  steps”  have  been  revised  to  read  “must  be  followed  as  soon 
as  possible  by  effective  measures”.  Moreover,  a  significant  change  has 
been  made  in  operative  paragraph  4  of  the  draft  resolution,  so  that 
the  request  urgently  to  pursue  negotiations  on  such  measures  is  now 
addressed  not  only  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  as  before,  but  also  to  “the  nuclear-weapon  States”.  A.nd  in  this 
connexion  operative  paragraph  3  of  the  draft  resolution  has  also  been 
significantly  broadened,  in  line  with  a  suggestion  by  the  delegation  of 
Japan,  to  express  “the  hope  for  the  widest  possible  adherence  to  the 
treaty  by  both  nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States”.  By 
making  these  changes,  tho  sponsors  express  their  hope  for  universal 
adherence  to  the  treaty  by  all  States. 

*  Darumrnta  on  Ditarmamcnt,  ti)GT,  pp.  410-411. 
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The  third  category  of  concern  which  has  been  expressed  in  this 
debate  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
particularly  of  attack  by  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  question  of  security  assurances  against  such  attacks 
or  threats  can  best  and  most  appropriately  be  dealt  with  in  the  context 
of  action  under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We  have  of  course  given 
careful  study  to  the  statements  made  by  many  delegations  on  this 
question.  Those  statements  have  served  to  underscore  our  conviction 
that  the  draft  resolution  on  security  assurances  which  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  intend  to  propose 
in  the  Security  Council,  and  the  declarations  which  they  intend  to 
make,  constitute  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  solution  that  can 
now  be  devised  for  this  problem — a  solution  whose  joint  support  by 
these  three  States,  commanding  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
nuclear-weapon  power  in  the  world  today,  is  a  deterrent  factor  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

In  this  connexion,  however,  we  have  benefited  from  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  from  a  number  of  delegations,  particularly  Japan,  for 
strengthening  both  the  draft  treaty  and  the  draft  resolution  by  relating 
them  more  explicitly  to  relevant  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  And  this  is  in  accord  with  the  security  assurances  proposal, 
which,  as  I  made  clear  in  my  statement  of  15  May,  is  fully  in  harmony 
with  the  Charter.®  Accordingly,  new  final  paragraphs  have  been 
inserted  in  the  preambles  of  both  the  revised  draft  resolution  and  the 
revised  draft  treaty,  reaffirming  applicable  principles  of  the  Charter. 
I  cr-11  the  Committee’s  attention  particularly  to  the  final  preambular 
paragraph  in  the  revised  text  of  the  treaty,  which  recalls  that  : 

...  in  ucccr'lance  w’.tL  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  States  must  refrain 
i''  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  State,  or  In  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  are  to  be  promoted  with 
the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic  resources 

This  citation  of  basic  Charter  principles  provides  a  significant  and 
fitting  premise  to  the  operative  sections  of  the  treaty. 

A  change  has  also  been  made  in  article  IX  of  the  treaty  in  order  to 
eliminate  a  concern  voiced  by  several  delegations.  This  concern  was 
that  article  IX,  as  it  then  stood,  might,  in  theory,  allow  the  treaty  to 
Ixj  frustrated  by  a  nuclear  Power  which  failed  to  ratify  after  signing 
it.  To  obviate  this  possibility,  the  three  depositary  Governments  are 
now  named  in  the  second  paragraph  of  article  IX :  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — 
the  same  three  depositaries  which  the  General  Assembly  approved 
for  the  space  Treaty 10— and  the  third  paragraph  provides  that  the 
treaty  will  enter  into  force  after  those  depositary  Governments,  all 
of  which  fully  and  unreservedly  support  the  treaty,  and  forty  other 
signatory  States  have  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification. 

Finally,  in  revising  the  resolution,  wo  have  made  several  other 
changes  in  language,  which  appear  in  the  text  which  has  been  read 


’  \itic.  i a*. 
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out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  to  accommodate  the  views  of 
several  delegations. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the  matter  of 
safeguards,  which  is  the  subject  of  ark  icle  III  of  the  treaty,  since  this 
is  a  matter  which  has  been  discussed  throughout  our  debate. 

My  delegation  is  deeply  gratified  by  the  widespread  support  and 
favourable  comment  which  this  very  important  article  has  drawn 
in  the  course  of  the  Committee’s  deliberations.  We  are  heartened  by 
the  widefy  shared  view  that  the  safeguards  prescribed  by  article  III 
will  not  only  serve  to  verify  important  treaty  obligations  but,  in  so 
doing,  will  also  provide  a  significant  impetus  to  co-operation  among 
the  parties  in  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  for  peace. 

In  presenting  the  draft  of  article  III  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  on  18  January,  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tive  enumerated  three  principles  regarding  the  safeguards  and  the 
safeguards  agreements  called  for  by  article  III.  I  should  like  to  repeat 
those  principles  for  you. 

(1)  There  should  be  safeguards  for  all  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
of  such  a  nature  that  all  parties  can  have  confidence  in  their  effective¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  safeguards  established  by  an  agreement  negotiated 
and  concluded  with  tno  IAEA  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the 
IAEA  and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system  must  enable  the  IAEA 
to  carry  out  its  responsibility  or  providing  assurance  that  no  diversion 
is  taking  place. 

(2)  In  discharging  their  obligations  under  article  III,  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  may  negotiate  safeguards  agreements  with  the  IAEA 
individually  or  together  with  other  parties;  and,  specifically,  an 
agreement  covering  such  obligations  may  be  entered  into  between  the 
IAEA  and  another  international  organization  the  work  of  which  is 
related  to  the  IAEA  and  the  membership  of  which  includes  the  parties 
concerned. 

(3)  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  the  IAEA  should 
make  appropriate  use  of  existing  records  and  safeguards,  provided 
that  under  such  mutually  agreed  arrangements  the  IAEA  can  satisfy 
itself  that  nuclear  material  is  not  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices.11 

We  are  convinced  that  the  safeguards  agreements  called  for  by 
article  III,  in  keeping  with  these  principles,  will  be  worked  out  in  a 
timely  manner  so  that  we  will  all  soon  begin  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
enhanced  security  and  of  peaceful  progress  which  the  safeguards  will 
bring.  And,  as  the  offer  of  the  United  States  to  accept  such  safeguards 
demonstrates,  we  are  confident  that  the  safeguards  will  not  impose 
any  industrial,  economic  or  other  burden  on  any  party. 

Some  delegations  have  raised  questions  about  the  meaning  of  certain 
terms  used  in  article  III,  about  the  effect  of  its  provisions,  and  about 
the  applicability  of  treaty  safeguards  to  uranium  mines  and  ore-proc- 
ossing  plants.  The  representative  of  Canada,  in  his  statement  of  23 
May,  provided  helpful  answers  to  many  of  these  questions  and  also 
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referred  to  the  records  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  proceedings  which  specifically  dealt  with  these  questions.12 

I  should  only  like  to  reiterate  a  point  already  made  by  several  rep¬ 
resentatives:  namely,  that  in  IAEA  practice  and  under  its  approved 
procedures,  IAEA  safeguards  are  not  applied  to  uranium  mines  or  to 
ore-processing  plants.  The  application  of  Agency  safeguards  to  nuclear 
material  begins  only  with  the  uranium  concentrate  which  the  uranium 
ore-processing  plants  produce.  The  draft  treaty  does  not  require  any 
change  in  the  existing  procedure  by  extending  the  application  of 
Agency  safeguards  closer  to  the  mine  from  the  concentrate  output 
stage. 

Of  course,  exports  of  uranium  ore  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
by  parties  to  the  treaty  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
III,  paragraph  2,  and  such  exports  would  have  to  be  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  specified  therein  so  that  the  source  or  special  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  which  would  be  derived  from  this  ore  in  the  recipient  State 
would  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  the  treaty. 

In  this  statement  I  have  described  significant  changes  and,  I  believe, 
both  clarifications  and  improvements  in  the  text  of  both  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  and  the  draft  resolution  supporting  it. 

We  believe  that  these  changes  will  further  broaden  the  appeal  and 
the  acceptability  of  this  historic  treaty. 

I  conclude  by  joining  with  our  Co-chairman,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  in  presenting  for  this  Committee’s  approval  this 
draft  treaty  m  its  totality. 

This  treaty  will  serve  three  major  and  important  purposes. 

First,  it  will  serve  to  assure  that  control  over  nuclear  weapons,  with 
their  catastrophic  power  of  destruction,  shall  spread  no  further  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  first  two  articles,  articles  I  and  II,  taken 
together,  will  help  lock  the  door  to  nuclear- weapons  proliferation 
from  both  sides.  The  treaty  will  bind  nuclear-weapon-Powers  not  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  non-nuclear  States  and  the  latter  not  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acauire  them. 

Second,  it  will  facilitate  tne  way  for  all  nations,  particularly  those 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  economic  development,  to  share  in  the  peaceful 
blessings  of  nuclear  energy — without  arousing  fear  lest  that  energy 
be  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons. 

In  addition,  it  ensures  that  any  benefits  arising  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  will  be  available  to 
all  parties  under  appropriate  international  observation  and  through 
appropriate  international  procedures,  without  discrimination. 

Third,  it  will  establish  a  new  and  solemn  treaty  obligation,  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  to  press  forward  the  search  for 
nuclear  disarmament 

Furthermore,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  agreed  to  take  an  unprecedented  and  historic  step  in 
an  attempt  to  ensure  that  appropriate  measures  are  taken  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  non-nuclear  States  adhering  to  this  treaty.  To  this  end 
they  have  proposed  a  Security  Council  resolution  and  accompanying 
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declaration  designed  to  lay  a  firm  political,  moral  and  legal  basis  for 
such  assurances. 

I  submit  that  this  treaty  which,  as  presented,  is  the  joint  product 
of  the  deliberations  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  in  this  Committee  is  fully  deserving  of  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  Committee  has  before  it  now 
an  opportunity  which  may  never  recur  to  move  the  nations  of  the 
world  a  long  step  away  from  war  and  chaos  and  towards  stability, 
co-operation  and  peace.  I  am  confident  that  the  Committee  will  not 
fail  m  discharging  this  great  responsibility. 


Address  by  President  Johnson  at  Glassboro  State  College 
{Extracts},  June  4,  1968  1 


I  am  glad  to  return  to  Glassboro.  I  shall  always  remember  this  town 
as  a  place  of  warm  friendship  and  hospitable  people.  The  world  will 
remember  Glassboro,  I  hope,  as  a  place  where  understanding  between 
nations  was  advanced  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  last  June— about  a  year  ago — that  Chairman  Kosygin  and 
I  sat  down  in  President  Robinson’s  living  room  for  2  days  of  discus¬ 
sions.  Our  talks  ranged  over  the  whole  globe,  but  we  talked  mainly 
about  four  urgent  matters : 

First,  we  discussed  the  steps  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Second,  we  discussed  ways  to  move  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

Third,  we  tried  to  move  forward  a  treaty  banning  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Fourth,  we  stressed  the  need  for  broad  talks  at  high  levels  between 
our  two  countries  to  halt  the  arms  race  in  strategic  weapons. 

The  year  since  then  has  been  eventful  and  uncertain — like  the  age 
that  we  live  in.  We  have  lived  through  a  year  of  achievement — and 
frustration.  Too  often,  the  frustration  seemed  to  obscure  hope.  Too 
often,  angry  recriminations  seemed  to  dominate  the  public  dialogue 
in  America. 

But  hope  and  achievement  are  certainly  there  to  see.  Our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  offer  an  example.  This  has  been  a  time  of  un¬ 
usual  strain  and  difficulty.  But  what  period  in  our  history  has  been 
more  productive  in  promoting  cooperation  between  our  two  countries? 


.  .  .  It  is  a  good  time,  I  think,  also  to  talk  alnnit  some  principles 
which*  underlie  our  search  for  peace — principles  which  I  hope  that 
each  of  you  and  that  all  Americans  would  do  well  to  remember.  Thev 
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are  principles  which  are  underscored  b*  the  events  ci  this  tumultuous 
year  since  the  Giassboro  meeting. 

The  first  one,  often  stated  but  often  overlooked,  is  this:  Making 
peace  is  a  tough,  difficult,  slow  business — often  much  tougher  and  often 
much  slower  than  making  war. 

Certainly  these  r'onths  have  taught  us  that  peace  cannot  be  bought 
by  the  cheap  currency  of  wishful  thinking  or  by  slogans.  It  cannot 
be  won  by  withdrawal,  or  isolation,  or  indifference,  or  wishing  that 
we  could  have  peace  or  by  desiring  peace.  Nor  can  it  be  achieved  by 
the  expensive  currency  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

Peace  must  be  earned,  and  that  requires  a  continuous  process  of 
building — building  brick  by  brick,  agreement  by  agreement.  That  re¬ 
quires  patience.  That  requires  sturdiness.  That  requires  judgment. 

The  cause  of  peace  demands  responsibility  and  demands  restraint 
from  all  of  us — from  the  young  and  from  the  old,  from  the  political 
leaders  and  the  candidates  and  from  the  plain  citizens,  from  the  office¬ 
holders  and  from  the  officeseekers. 


A  second  principle  in  the  search  for  peace  is  this :  The  road  there  is 
far  less  rocky  when  the  world’s  two  greatest  powers — the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union— -are  willing  to  travel  part  of  the  way 
together. 

Our  progress  toward  a  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  in  the  past 
year  gives  evidence  of  this. 

The  control  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  matter  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  touches  the 
life  of  every  nation— and  every  human  being— on  this  earth. 

One  of  my  first  acts,  upon  becoming  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  to  immediately  instruct  our  negotiators  to  seek  actively  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty.2  Now,  after  more  than  4  long  years  of  discussion, 
a  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been  laid  before 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.8 

I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  the  vote  of  the  United  Nations  on  this 
treaty.  But  I  do  hope — and  I  do  believe — that  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  the  nations  will  support  it.  If  they  do — and  if  we  build  upon 
this  treaty  in  the  years  to  come — then  wo  can  all  remember  the  year 
1968  as  a  year  of  victory  in  the  world,  a  year  in  which  mankind  took 
its  most  creative  step  since  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age. 

But  beyond  the  treaty,  there  is  much  more  to  bo  done.  The  nations 
which  we  are  asking  to  forgo  nuclear  weapons  are  now,  in  turn,  urging 
the  two  great  powers,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  scale 
down  the  nuclear  arms  race — and  these  nations  deserve  an  answer 
from  us.  The  answer  can  only  bo  found  in  disarmament. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  is  ready  now  to  move  immediately 
in  the  direction  of  disarmament — if  our  two  nations  can  reach  binding 
agreements  which  preserve  the  security  of  each  nation.  The  United 
States  is  ready  now  to  begin  such  agreements. 


1  Document t  on  Ditarmament,  19G\,  pp.  7-0. 
‘Ante,  pp.  404—400. 
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A  third  principle  underscored  in  the  last  year  is  this :  Peace  will  be 
achieved  not  only  by  resolving  the  bitter  conflicts  of  today.  Even  after 
we  end  these  conflicts,  there  remains  another  task :  to  build  a  pattern 
of  cooperation  in  the  world. 

The  Middle  East,  Vietnam,  the  nuclear  arms  race — these  are  all  con¬ 
flicts,  and  as  we  all  know,  conflicts  are  the  stuff  of  headlines.  Conflicts 
are  the  life-or-death  issues  of  foreign  policy.  They  are  our  daily  fare— 
the  breakfast,  the  lunch,  the  dinner— of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
America’s  security  today. 

But  during  the  past  year,  the  work  of  peace  has  been  going  on  in 
many  ways  that  rarely  make  headlines — on  some  issues  which  are  less  I 
than  life-or-death  matters.  But  as  these  issves  touch  on  our  relations  i 
with  another  great  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  you  good  people 
here  at  Glassboro,  at  the  college  and  in  the  community  diaso  much  to  j 
try  to  help  us  promote,  they  are  important  nonetheless. .  i 

During  the  last  year  we  completed  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  j 
treaty  forbidding  weapons  in  outer  space.4  ! 

During  the  last  year  we  completed  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  ■ 
an  agreement  to  assist  astronauts  downed  in  either  country.8  ; 

We  completed  work  during  the  last  year  on  a  new  consular  treaty.6  ' 

We  completed  work  during  the  last  year  on  an  agreement  per¬ 
mitting  the  Soviet  Union’s  planes  to  land  in  the  United  States,  and  ] 
the  planes  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  land  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Only  yesterday  your  Government  began  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
about  a  renewal  of  our  cultural  exchange  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now  we  believe  genuinely  that  every  one  of  those  steps  is  a  step  j 
toward  peace. 

The  disagreements  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
of  course,  nave  not  been  removed— not  by  any  means. 

— We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  realistic  enforcement  of  the 
1962  Geneva  Accords  on  Laos.7  We  believe  that  agreements  solemnly 
made  should  be  solemnly  honored. 

— We  have  been  unable  to  cooperate  on  steps  toward  a  successful 
peace  in  the  Middlo  East. 

—We  have  yet  to  win  an  agreement  which  would  avoid  a  costly 
anti-ballistic  missile  race  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets. 

We  aro  ready  to  make  such  an  agreement— and  we  urge  the  Soviets 
to  join  us,  as  we  urged  them  to  set  a  date  for  such  a  meeting  when  we 
met  here  at  your  college  campus. 

But  in  the  last  year,  we  have  made  some  progress.  We  have  proved 
that,  we  can  agree,  can  agree  in  part,  on  some  occasions  at  least  on  some 
issues.  We  have  proved  that  our  two  countries  can  behave  as  responsible 
members  of  the  family  of  nations. 

And  that  is  a  hopeful  sign,  indeed. 


*  Document*  on  Dltamiamcnt,  10G7,  pp.  3R4S, 

*ti as  arson. 
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Finally,  I  can  suggest  other  opportunities  for  cooperation  between 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  t  nd  other  nation's— cooperation 
fc  extend  our  knowledge,  cooperation  to  develop  our  resources  which 
man  has  scarcely  touched. 

Thera  is  the  problem  of  exploring  the  deep  oceai  looi. 

There  is  the  American  proposal  for  an  internal,  ual  decade  of 
undersea  exploration. 

There  is  the  continuing  exploration  of  the  Aretic  and  the  Antarctic. 
In  the  Antarctic,  we  are  already  working  with  the  Soviet  Union — and 
the  area  has  been  freed  from  military  tension  by  our  Treaty  of  1959.** 


Statement  by  the  South  African  Representative  (Botha)  to 
the  First  Commiaee  of  the  General  Assembly;  Nonpro- 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  June  5,  1968  1 

My  delegation  shares  the  feeling  of  shock  at  the  dreadful  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Senator  Kennedy.  Our  thoughts  go  out  to  his  family  m 
their  hour  of  trial,  and  we  all  look  forward  to  nis  complete  recovery. 

In  my  statement  of  20  May,  I  referred  to  some  oi  the  misgivings  of 
the  South  African  Government  regarding  the  possible  implications 
of  a  number  of  the  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  because  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  precisely  how  these  provisions  would  be  implemented  and 
how  the  over-all  objectives  of  the  treaty  would  be  attained.2  A  number 
of  clarifications  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  this  debate  and  else¬ 
where,  and  while  a  somewhat  clearer  picture  has  emerged  of  the  treaty 
in  certain  of  the  fields  which  are  of  direct  concern  to  South  Africa  as 
a  major  producer  of  uranium,  it  has  also  become  apparent  that  the 
precise  manner  of  implementation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  treaty 
an  finally  be  determined  only  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
gency.  Until  the  Agency  itself  has  pronounced  in  detail  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  tho  responsibilities  entrusted  to  it  under  the  treaty  will 
be  discharged,  there  can  be  no  precise  definition  of  the  final  extent  and 
scope  of  the  obligations  which  acceptance  of  the  treaty  would  impose 
on  a  non-nuclear- weapon  State. 

In  my  statement  of  20  May  I  also  said  that  the  South  African  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  treaty  would  be  determined  only  afkr  a  detailed  study 
had  been  undertaken  of  its  provisions  as  finally  opened  for  signature, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  relevant  safeguards  provisions  which  were  de¬ 
cided  upon.  That  statement  continues  to  reflect  the  position  of  mv 
Government.  The  precise  safeguards  provisions,  it  is  clear,  lui\e  still 
to  be  determined  by  the  In  ernational  Atomic  V  erg y  Agency,  and 
until  wo  know  what  those  provisions  are  we  obviously  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  undertake  any  commitments. 

Certain  other  misgivings  to  which- 1  referred  in  my  earlier  statement 
also  remain,  {nuiding  a  more  precise  determination  of  how  the  treaty 

*  Doeumt'ntt  on  Diturinamcnt,  1945  1 959,  vol.  II,  w>.  1530-1550. 

'  A/C.l/i’V.1570.  j>.  11. 

'Ante,  i»l>.  37S-3S3. 
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will  work  in  practice.  It  is  on  this  understanding  that  South  Africa 
will  be  pleased  to  support  the  draft  resolution 3  os  an  earnest  of  our 
good  will  and  oi  our  whole-hoorted  support  of  the  objective  of  non¬ 
proliferation. 


Statement  by  the  Japanese  Representative  (Tsuruoka)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  June  5,  1968 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  you  and  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  speakers  in  requesting  the  United  States  delegation  to  transmit 
to  the  family  of  Senator  Kennedy  the  best  wishes  of  the  Japanese  dele¬ 
gation  for  his  speedy  recovery  and  our  heartfelt  sympathy  for  them. 
{continued  in  English) 

On  10  May  last,  *  av  Aed  the  views  of  the  Japanese  Government  re¬ 
garding  a  treaty  on  the  non  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and,  in 
particular,  I  set  forth  in  some  detail  our  comments  on  certain  specific 
aspects  of  the  proposed  draft  treaty  to  which  my  Government  at¬ 
taches  special  importance.3 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  Japanese  Government  remains  as 
it  has  been  for  some  years  past.  We  continue  to  believe  that  the  early 
conclusion  of  an  equitable  non-proliferation  treaty,  acceptable  to  as 
many  countries  as  possible,  should  be  an  important  step  towards  halt¬ 
ing  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  achieving  nuclear  disarmament. 

We  have  before  us  the  revised  text  of  the  draft  treaty  contained  in 
document  A/C.l  /r;.421/Rev.2/Add.i.3  We  note  that  as  a  result  of  the 
debate  in  this  Committee  some  further  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  revised  text,  although  still  more  could  be  desired. 

The  practical  value  of  this  treaty  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
its  interpretation  and  implementation.  As  regards  its  interpretauo’' 
and  implementation,  wo  assume  that  full  attention  will  be  paid  to  tl 
views  I  expressed  on  10  May  with  regard  to,  first,  the  problem  of  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  involving  nuclear  weapons;  second,  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament;  and  third,  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

It.  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  the  purposes  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty  should  bo  faithfully  realized.  In  this  connexion  I 
should  like  to  stress  onco  again  the  importance  of  the  periodic  review 
conferences  contemplated  by  the  treaty.  Indeed,  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  must  at  all  stages  meet  the  realities  of  i  he  moment.  If  it  is  found 
at  the  review  conferences  that  those  realities  are  not  I  wing  met.  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  well  as  its  purposes,  including  nuclear 
disarmament,  are  not  being  fully  realized,  then  1  am  afraid  that  States 
parties  to  the  treaty  might  be  obliged  to  re-examine  its  whole  value  and 
reconsider  their  positions. 


Itlt-ni itii t  with  tin*  (J.A.  resolution  of  Juno  12  {pout,  pp.  421-432). 
*  A/C.l/l’V.I.VrO,  pp.  1(1-17. 

’Ante,  pp.  300-311. 
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I  turn  now  to  revised  draft  resolution  A/C.l/L.421/Rev.2.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  the  views  of  a  number  of 
delegations  in  this  revision.  There  are  two  specific  changes  in  the 
revised  text  which  are  of  particular  concern  to  us. 

First,  the  new  sixth  paragraph  of  the  preamble  affirms  that. 

.  .  .  both  nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States  carry  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
that  tho  sovereign  equality  of  all  States  shall  be  respected,  that  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  In  international  relations  shall  be  refrained  from,  and  that  interna¬ 
tional  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  nuclear-weapon  States  will  be  allowed  to 
retain  nuclear  weapons  under  the  treaty,  while  the  non-nuclear- weap¬ 
on  States  will  assume  the  obligation  not  to  acquire  such  weapons. 
Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  emphasis  of  this  paragraph  is  placed 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  nuclear- weapon  States  to  act  in  the  manner 
set  forth  therein.  Inus  the  new  paragraph  is,  indeed,  an  improvement 
over  the  earlier  draft  of  the  resolution. 

With  regard  to  operative  paragraph  3  of  the  revised  draft  resolu¬ 
tion,  tiie  words  “by  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear- weapon  States”  have 
been  added  to  the  original  language  of  this  paragraph  so  that,  as  it  now 
reads,  the  General  Assembly 

Expresses  the  hope  for  the  widest  possible  adherence  to  the  treaty  by  both 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States.* 

I  wish  to  note  that  this  appeal  is  directed  to  all  nuclear- weapon  States 
and  to  all  non-nuclear- weapon  States,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
Member  States  of  the  United  Nat  ions  or  not. 

Although  not  all  the  views  that  I  have  expressed  in  the  general 
debate  and  in  private  consultations  have  been  accepted,  the  very 
urgency  of  preventing  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
importance  of  achieving  nuclear  disarmament  enable  us  to  support  the 
revised  draft  resolution.  We  shall  therefore  vote  in  favour  of  it. 

Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Nonprolifer¬ 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  June  5,  1968 1 

I  am  grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  our  vote  on  draft  resolution  A/C.l/L.421/Kev.2.s  The  Swed¬ 
ish  delegation  will  vote  in  favour  of  that  draft,  resolution.  That  is, 
wo  shall  vote  in  favour  of  the  General  Assembly’s  commending  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  in  its  present  revised  version  3  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  hope  for  tho  widest  possible  udhorence  to  the  treaty 
and  requesting  tho  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  and 
tho  nuclear* weapon  States  urgently  to  pursue  negotiations  on  effec- 

*  Pott  it  it! 

*  A/ai/PV.IOTn.  i»i».  23  27. 

*  Identical  with  the  tt.A.  resolution  of  June  12  (post,  pp  -131  1321. 

*  Pott,  404-100. 
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tive  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  it  is  only  after  a  conscientious  weighingof  the 
pros  and  cons  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  decision.  The  hesitation 
which  my  deleft  ion,  like  so  many  others,  has  felt  all  through  the  com¬ 
plicated  negotiations  on  this  treaty  is  related  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
as  such  can  oniy  be  characterized  os  a  modest  step  towards  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament.  The  hesitation  does  not,  of  course,  stem  from  any  lack  of 
conviction  about  the  desirability  oi  contributing  to  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment.  Gradually  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  treaty  repre¬ 
sents  “a  bridge  we  must  cross  before  any  further  progress  on  disarma¬ 
ment  can  be  made”. 

We  have  been  heartened,  furthermore,  by  the  commitments  contain¬ 
ed  both  in  the  text  of  the  treaty  itself  and  m  its  preamble,  as  well  as  in 
the  draft  resolution,  concerning  ensuing  negotiations  on  more  decisive 
measures. 

We  shall  expect  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  meet  shortly  in  Geneva  and  to  agree  at  the  outset  on  priorities  for 
its  agenda.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  has  before  it  several  man¬ 
dates  in  the  form  of  resolutions  passed  last  autumn  by  this  Assembly. 

In  various  interventions  during  our  debate  heie  on  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  treaty  promising  lists  of  proposals  for  further  negotiation 
subjects  have  been  put  forward.  In  this  context  I  find  it  fitting  to  recall 
that  a  special  priority  has  been  given  in  a  number  of  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  item  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  This  measure  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  foreground  of  Swedish  endeavours  during  the 
disarmament  negotiations;  it  has  taken  on  an  even  greater  urgency 
recently  with  the  terrifying  escalation  in  regard  to  sophistication  of 
the  already  over-effective  instruments  of  mass  killing.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose,  evidently,  testing  is  continuing  and  is  even  stepped  up,  despite 
the  fact  that  all  such  activity  is  solemnly  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  My  delegation  wishes  to  stress,  however, 
the  need  for  simultaneous  strides  forward  on  several  measures,  con¬ 
centrating  the  main  efforts — when  the  issues  have  become  clearer — on 
items  which  give  the  greatest  promise  of  speedy  conclusion. 

This  affirmative  vote  of  the  Swedish  delegation  does  not  in  itself 
commit  the  Swedish  Government  to  signature  and  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Regular  constitutional  procedures  must  follow.  Such  proce¬ 
dures  necessarily  take  some  time.  Meanwhile,  we  expect  to  register 
signs  of  a  new  momentum  in  disarmament  negotiations. 

The  act  of  signing  the  treaty  would  per  se  not  be  the  decisive  cross¬ 
road  for  Sweden  in  regard  to  the  question  of  nuclear  arms  for  our 
own  defence  purposes.  It  must  have  been  evident  for  a  considerable 
time  that  S\  'den  has  had  no  intentions  of  becoming  a  nuclear- weapon 
Power.  Our  adherence  to  the  Moscow  Treaty,  and  further,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  nuclear  energy  programme  based  at  present,  to  the 
largest  extent,  on  imported  and  thus  controlled  fuel,  together  with  a 
pledge  by  the  Government  to  accept  IAEA  controls  on  all  nuclear 
activities  are  important  signs  in  this  direction.  As  late  as  on  22  May, 
the  Swedish  Parliament,  independently  of  the  negotiation?  on  the 
non-proliferation  treaty,  confirmed  that  the  line  of  national  policy  is 
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not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  this  according  to  present  considera¬ 
tions  of  our  security  situation.  This  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
here,  having  personally  been  back  in  Stockholm  to  participate  in  that 
important  decision. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  underline  that  we  will  carefully  watch  the  action 
taken  by  other  Governments  in  relation  to  the  treaty  during  the  com¬ 
ing  months.  As  has  been  stated  many  times  during  this  debate,  the 
treaty’s  importance  will  largely  depend  on  the  signature  and  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  it  by  certain  “key-countries*’.  We  do  hope  that  all  these  coun¬ 
tries,  whether  they  are  at  present  represented  here  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  not,  are  aware  of  their  responsibility  towards  each  other  and 
towards  world  peace  and  will  proceed  to  malce  this  endeavour  a  truly 
international  one. 


Address  by  the  French  Representative  (Berard)  to  the 
General  Assembly:  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap¬ 
ons,  June  12,  1968 1 

The  Members  of  the  Assembly  are  aware  of  the  attitude  of  reserva¬ 
tion  maintained  by  the  French  delegation  with  regard  to  the  debate 
on  non  proliferation.  In  conformity  with  that  attitude  we  refrained 
from  speaking  in  the  First  Committee,  but  today,  when  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Member  States  have  made  known  their  positions,  everyone 
will  understand  that  France  feels  it  necessary  to  explain  the  vote  it 
will  cast. 

The  question  of  disarmament,  which  in  the  world  of  today  is  the 
question  of  nuclear  disarmament,  is  the  essential  task  that  has  faced 
mankind  since  in  1945  the  first  atomic  bomb  in  history  exploded  at 
Hiroshima.  It  is  this  question  which  was  before  the  United  Nations 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  a  few  months 
later.  It  is  this  question  which  haunts  the  minds  of  men  who  realize 
that  the  existence  of  the  absolute  weapon  is  not  only  a  new  step  in 
military  development  but  also,  and  above  all,  a  permanent  threat  to 
individuals,  to  nations  and  to  life  itself. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  this  immense  duty,  how  inadequate 
appear  the  discussions  which  have  gone  on  for  years  and  have  resulted 
not  in  measures  of  disarmament  or  even  a  reduction  of  armaments  but 
merely  in  a  beginning  of  the  study  of  the  real  problems.  That  evalua¬ 
tion,  simple  but  tragic,  cannot  be  evaded  at  this  time  when  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  is  meeting  again  on  the  question  of  disarmament  but 
in  reality  to  discuss  the  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  which  was 
worked  out  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  lengthy  discussions  in  the  Gcueva  Committee  and  the 
First  Committee.1  Those  are  the  observations,  simple  but  decisive  in 
our  view,  which  explain  the  position  of  France  on  this  matter,  as  1 
shall  now  further  explain. 


1  A/PV.1072  (pror.),  pp.  3-7. 
'  Ante,  pp.  404-400. 
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What  is  the  aim  of  this  draft  resolution?3  Essentially,  its  aim  is  that 
the  States  which  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  should  renounce 
manufacturing  or  acquiring  them,  while,  on  their  part,  the  Powers 
which  possess  nuclear  weapons  commit  themselves  to  do  nothing  that 
would  facilitate  the  accession  of  another  State  to  atomic  capability  in 
the  military  field. 

The  French  Government,  as  is  well  known,  has  abstained  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  discussion  until  today.  It  does  not  intend  to  depart 
from  that  position.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  are  second  to  none  in  believing  that  if  all  peoples  are  to 
'benefit  from  the  peaceful  advantages  of  nuclear  energy,  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  such  weapons  to  be  multiplied.  That  is  to  say,  we  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  well  that  the  non-nuclear  States  give  up  the  atomic 
option  under  the  conditions  provided  bv  the  treaty.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  French  Government  believes  that  the  nuclear  States  should 
not  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  favour  a  proliferation  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  This,  in¬ 
evitably,  is  happening  and  will  continue  to  happen  in  any  case.  No 
State  which  bears  the  terrible  responsibilities  that  result  from  the 
possession  of  such  weapons  will  ever  envisage  sharing  them  with 
anyone. 

France,  for  its  part,  which  will  not  sign  the  non-proliferation  treaty, 
will  behave  in  the  future  in  this  field  exactly  as  the  States  adhering  to 
the  treat/.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  in  that  respect  in  the  mind  of 
anyone. 

But  the  real  question  is  not  that.  Nor  can  it  be  the  mere  confirmation 
by  the  international  community  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Powers  which 
at  this  tin  e  happen  to  possess  this  capability.  The  real  question  is — 
I  said  it  at  the  beginning,  and  it  is  still  our  thought — the  complete 
disappearance  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  has  been  repeated  so  often  by  the  highest  French  authorities,  the 
only  solution  to  the  threat  which  results  from  the  existence  of  these 
weapons  is  the  complete  stoppage  of  their  manufacture  and  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  the  stockpiles.  Such  an  undertaking,  of  course, 
presupposes  that  the  nuclear  States  would  consult  each  other  and 
reach  an  agreement.  This  presupposes  again,  on  their  part,  the  will 
to  achieve  this  and  a  deep  modification  of  their  mutual  relationships; 
that  is  to  say,  to  begin  with,  a  real  detente.  However  remote  such  a 
prospect  may  appear,  it  is  the  only  one  that  meets  the  problem  posed 
and,  hence,  that  is  capable  of  meeting  the  concern  expressed  in  this 
universal  assembly — above  all  by  the  non-nuclear  Powers. 

France,  for  its  part  remains  ready  for  any  initiative  that  other 
States  are  prepared  to  accept  jointly  with  France  in  this  field.  We 
would  be  the  first  to  rejoice  if,  under  an  agreen  ent  aiming  at  a  real  dis¬ 
armament,  Franco  could  envisage  renouncing  the  nuclear  capabilities 
which  in  present  conditions,  France  had  to  acquire  in  order  to  face  up, 
in  full  independence,  to  the  responsibilities  of  its  own  security. 

By  abstaining  in  the  vote  on  tne  draft  resolution  which  is  about  to 
bo  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  French  delegation  certainly 
does  not.  intend  either  to  condemn  or  to  recommend  the  conclusion  of 


'  Identical  with  O.A.  resolution  2873  (XXII),  infra. 
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a  treaty  which  in  fact  has  no  implication  for  our  country.  Our  dele¬ 
gation  wishes,  first  of  all,  to  recall  that  the  great  undertaking  of  dis¬ 
armament,  to  which  the  French  Government  is  ready  to  devote  the 
best  of  its  efforts,  is  always  before  us,  and  that  it  is  essentially  on 
this  subject  that  each  and  every  one  should  shoulder  his  own 
responsibilities. 

I  add  that,  in  the  same  spirit,  France  will  adopt  at  the  proper  time 
a  similar  position  in  the  Security  Council,  when  that  body  has  before 
it  the  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  United  States  anH  the  Soviet 
Union,4  which  is  designed  to  give  to  the  non-nuclear  Powers  the  as¬ 
surances  regarding  the  rit-'ks  which  might  result  for  them  from  the 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  possession  of  the  nuclear  Powers.  Such  arma¬ 
ments  are  manufactured  in  France  only  for  strictly  defensive  pur¬ 
poses,  and  France  does  not  intend  to  use  them  either  to  threaten  or 
to  attack  anyone.  But,  here  again,  France  believes  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  receive  the  guarantees  of  security  to  which  they  have 
the  right  to  aspire  only  when  the  world  has  embarked  on  the  road 
towards  nuclear  disarmament  and  on  condition  that  such  disarmament 
is  carried  out  to  the  full. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2373  (XXII):  Treaty  on  the 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  June  12, 1968  1 

The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  its  resolutions  2346  A  (XXII)  of  19  December  1967, 2  2153 
A  (XXI)  of  17  November  1966, 3  zi49  (XXI)  of  4  November  1966, 4 
2028  (XX)  of  19  November  1965  s  and  1665  (XVI)  of  4  December 
1961, 4 


•  postt  p  444. 

1  A/RES/2373  (XXII),  .Tune  18,  1968.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  95  to  4,  with  21  abstentions : 

For— Afghanistan,  Australia,  Austria,  Barbados,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Botswana, 
Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cameroon,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chad,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  Dahomey,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Ghana, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Guyana,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast.,  Jamaica.  Japan,  Jordan.  Kenya,  Kuwait.  Laos. 
Lebanon,  Lesotho,  Liberia,  Libya.  Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Malaysia,  Maidive 
Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Mongolia.  Morocco.  NejsU,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panarnn.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Phil¬ 
ippines,  Poland,  Romania,  Senegal,  Singapore,  Somnlln,  South  Africa.  Southern 
Yemen,  Sudan.  Sweden,  Syria,  Thailand.  Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobngo,  Tunisia, 
Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  IMS.,  U.S.,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Yemen.  Yugoslavia. 

.4 gainst— Albania,  Cuba.  Tanzania,  Zambia. 

.4 bstaining— Algeria,  Argentina.  Brazil,  Burma,  Burundi,  Central  African 
Republic,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  France.  Gabon,  Guinea,  India,  Malawi,  Mall, 
Mauritania,  Niger.  Portugal,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sierra  Irf'one,  S(ni in,  Uganda. 

’  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1907,  pp.  732-733. 

•  Ibid,,  I960,  pp.  748-749. 

4  Ibid.,  pp,  686-687. 

•  I  bid.,  1965,  pp.  632-534. 

4  Hid.,  1961,  p.  094. 
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Cominced  of  the  urgency  and  great  importance  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  intensifying  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy. 

Hawing  considered  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  dated  14  March  1968, 7  and  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  elaboration  or  the  draft 
non-proliferation  treaty,  which  is  attached  to  that  report,8 

Cominced  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  all  signa¬ 
tories  have  the  right  to  engage  in  research,  production  and  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  and  will  be  able  to  acquire  source 
and  special  fissionable  materials,  as  well  as  equipment  for  the  process¬ 
ing,  use  and  production  of  nuclear  material  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Cominced  further  that  an  agreement  to  prevent  the  further  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons  must  be  followed  as  soon  as  possible  by 
effective  measures  on  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  on 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  that  tb.»  non-proliferation  treaty  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  aim? 

Affirming  that  m  the  interest  of  international  peace  and  security 
both  nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States  carry  the 
responsibility  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
States  shall  be  respected,  that  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  shall  be  refrained  from  and  that  international  disputes 
shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 

1.  Commends  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  the  text  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  present  resolution 9 ; 

2.  Requests  the  Depositary  Governments  to  open  the  Treaty  for 
signature  and  ratification  at  the  earliest  possible  date ; 

3.  Expresses  the  hope  for  the  widest  possible  adherence  to  the 
Treaty  by  both  nuclear- weapon  and  non-nuclear- weapon  States; 

4.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  the  nuclear- weapon  States  urgently  to  pursue  nego¬ 
tiations  on  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  or  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  control ; 

5.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  report  on  the  prograss  of  its  work  to  the  General 
Aasembly  af  its  twenty-third  session.10 


Address  by  President  Johnson  to  the  General  Assembly: 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  June  12, 1968  1 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  Your  Excellencies,  Delegates 
to  the  General  Assembly: 


'Ante,  pp.  193-193. 

*  Ante,  pp.  102-100. 

'  Ante,  pp.  101-109. 

'•  S«<«‘  pout,  pp.  591-500. 
1  A/l'V.1072,  pp.  31-46. 
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I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  this  afternoon 
to  acknowledge  this  momentous  event  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  to 
pledge,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  our  determination  to  make  this 
out  a  first  step  toward  ending  the  peril  of  nuclear  war. 

Four  and  a  half  years  ago — shortly  after  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  leadership  was  thrust  into  my  hands — I  instructed  our  negotiators 
at  Geneva  to  seek  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  recalled  the  modest  and  mutual  reductions  in  arms  spending  that 
had  been  achieved  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I 
said  then : 

Let  uj  pray  that  the  tide  has  turned— that  further  and  more  far-reaching 
agreements  lie  ahead — and  that  future  generations  will  mark  1964  as  the  year 
the  world  turned  for  all  time  away  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  constructed  new 
bulwarks  for  peace. 1 

Four  and  a  half  years  of  patient  and  painstaking  negotiations  at 
Geneva — and  of  further  debate  and  refinement  here  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions — were  to  follow.  Now,  at  last,  the  work  of  many  Governments 
has  become  one  instrument  of  international  peace  and  sanity.  The 
hands  of  many  peoples  have  written  a  testament  to  reason —  ana  to  the 
will  of  mankind  to  endure. 

The  resolution  that  you  have  just  approved  commends  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  world,  for  their  speedy  ratification,  the  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.3  It  is  the  most  important  inter¬ 
national  agreement  in  the  field  of  disarmament  since  the  nuclear  age 
began.  It  goes  far  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  com¬ 
mits  the  nuclear  Powers  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament.  It  will  ensure  the 
equitable  sharing  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  under  effec¬ 
tive  safeguards,  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
let  me  congratulate  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  historic  event. 

But  we  should  not  linger  long  in  mutual  congratulation.  The  quest — 
and  the  need — for  disarmament  is  too  urgent  for  that.  Many  further 
steps  are  needed  if  this  treaty  is  to  fulfil  its  great  purposes  and  if  we 
are  to  move  beyond  it  toward  the  ultimate  goal  that  we  all  seek — peace 
in  the  world. 

As  regards  the  treaty  itself,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  it  into 
force.  I  pledge  you  this  aftei  >on  that  we  of  the  United  States  will 
move  rapidly  to  open  the  treaty  for  signature,  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of 
our  own  Government,  and  to  seek  its  prompt  ratification  in  accordance 
with  our  Constitution. 

We  shall  urge  other  nations  to  complete  their  ratification  speedily, 
so  that  the  treaty  can  enter  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  further  pledge  that  as  soon  ns  the  treaty  has  entered  into  force, 
we  of  the  Unitea  States  will  carry  out  our  responsibilities  under  it— 
in  full  measure. 

First,  wo  shall  fully  and  scrupulously  discharge  our  obligations  as 
a  nuclear-weapon  party  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  or  control 


*  Dunniu  nt*  on  /Htnirnnimt  nt,  pp.  7-9. 

*  Anh',  pp.  404-400. 
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over  them  to  any  recipient  whatsoever,  and  not  to  help  any  non¬ 
nuclear  State  acquire  such  weapons. 

Second,  we  shall  co-operate  fully  in  bringing  the  treaty’s  safeguards 
into  being — safeguards  that  will  prevent  the  diversion  of  nuclear 
energy  from  peaceful  uses  to  weapons. 

Third,  we  shall,  as  the  treaty  requires,  facilitate  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  equipment,  materials,  and  scientific  and  technical  in¬ 
formation  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  We  shall  give  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  developing  nations.  We  snail 
share  our  technical  knowledge  and  experience  in  peaceful  nuolear 
research  fully,  and  we  shall  share  it  without  reservation.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  very  important  new  developments  in  electric-power  generation, 
in  agriculture,  in  medicine,  in  industry,  and  in  the  desalting  of  sea 
water. 

Fourth,  we  shall  continue  our  research  and  de  velopment  in  the  use 
of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  Wp,  shall  make  available 
to  the  non-nuclear  treaty  partners,  without  delay  and  under  the 
treaty’s  provisions,  the  benefits  of  such  explosions. 

Finally,  in  keeping  with  our  obligations  under  the  treaty,  we  shall, 
as  a  major  nuclear-weapon  Power,  promptly  and  vigorously  pursue 
negotiations  on  effective  measures  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
to  reduce  existing  nuclear  arsenals. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  be  so  obligated.  The  non-nuclear  States — 
which  undertake  by  this  treaty  to  forgo  nuclear  weapons — are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  assurance  that  Powers  possessing  them,  particularly  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  will  lose  no  time  in  finding  the 
way  to  scale  down  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  desire — yes,  we  urgently  desire — to  begin  early  discussions  on 
the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear-weapon 
systems. 

We  shall  search  for  an  agreement  that  not  only  will  avoid  another 
costly  and  futile  escalation  of  the  arms  race,  but  will  de-escalate  it. 

I  believe  that  this  Treaty  can  lead  to  further  measures  that  will 
inhibit  the  senseless  continuation  of  the  arms  race.  I  believe  that  it 
can  give  the  world  time — very  precious  time — to  protect  itself  against 
Armageddon,  and  if  my  faith  is  well-founded,  as  I  believe  it  is,  then 
this  Treaty  will  truly  deserve  to  be  recorded  as  the  most  important 
step  towards  peace  since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 

Further,  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  will  serve  not  only  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  as  a  powerful  stim¬ 
ulus  for  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom. 

When  this  Treaty  comes  into  force,  the  growing  number  of  nuclear- 
power  reactors  around  the  world — with  their  inevitable  by-product 
of  plutonium  -  need  no  longer  cause  anxiety  as  potential  sources  of 
nuclear  weapons  material.  Under  the  safeguards  of  the  Tr^ty,  those 
reactors  will  lie  pledged  and  will  he  guaranteed  as  {warefnl  sources 
of  energy — as  vital  instruments  of  growth  and  development. 

Mv  fellow-citizens  of  the  world,  what  we  have  achieved  here  today 
few  men  would  have  dared  to  even  hope  for  a  decade  ago.  Nations 
that  were  long  l>eset  by  differences  have— in  this  great  Treaty— found 
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common  ground  in  their  need  to  use  the  incredible  force  of  the  atom 
for  peace,  and  not  for  war. 

From  this  ground  that  we  have  won  here  together,  then,  let  us  press 
forward  to  halt  and  to  reverse  the  build-up  of  nuclear  arsenals;  to 
find  new  ways  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  conventional  conflicts  that 
might  grow  into  nuclear  disaster. 

In  the  name  of  our  common  humanity,  let  us  ensure  our  survival — 
so  that  we  may  achieve  our  high  destiny  on  earth.  Let  us  work  for 
the  ultimate  self-interest  of  mankind :  for  that  peace  in  which  future 
generations  may  build  a  world  without  fear  and  without  want — a 
world  that  is  fit  for  the  sons  of  man. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  pay  my  cordial  respects 
to  you.  In  your  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  Assembly,  Mr.  President, 
you  have  won  new  honours  for  your  country  and  for  yourself. 

Mr,  Secretary-General,  we  of  the  United  States  are  very  grateful 
for  your  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  its  universal  goals 
of  peace. 

To  all  of  the  delegates  that  are  here  assembled,  to  all  of  you  who 
have  laboured  hard  and  fruitfully  throughout  this  historic  session, 
wo  extend  our  sincere  good  wishes. 

And  to  those  who  are  about  to  leave  our  shores,  we  bid  each  of  you 
God  speed  and  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey  home. 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  General 
Assembly:  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  June  12,  1968 1 

In  his  addiess  to  the  General  Assembly  this  afternoon  President 
Johnson  expressed  the  deep  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Assembly’s  overwhelming  vote  for  the  resolution  lust  adopted,  com¬ 
mending  the  nonproliferation  treaty.2  The  President  spoke  for  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  nothing  I 
would  wish  to  add  except  to  say  that  my  entire  delegation  is  proud  to 
have  cast  the  vote  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  We 
share  the  prayerful  hope  that  it  is  a  harbinger  of  still  greater  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks,  therefore,  to  explanation  of  the  vote  of 
the  United  States  and  more  particularly  to  comment  on  behalf  of  my 
Government  concerning  article  IX  of  the  treaty. 

It  will  be  noted  that  article  IX  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  be  open 
to  all  states  for  signature.  The  United  States  supports  the  accession 
clause  now  included  in  the  draft  treaty  because  of  the  special  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  character  of  this  treaty.  The  fact  that  the  “all  states’’  clause 
has  been  employed  in  this  instance  does  not  indicate  that  it  is  suitable 
in  other  circumstances. 

The  adoption  of  this  accession  clause — urged  liecause  of  exceptional 
circumstances  favoring  a  very  broad  geographical  coverage  for  the 
nonproliferation  treaty — does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  recognition  or 


*  Department  of  State  Datlcttn,  July  1, 1068,  pp.  7-8. 
•Ante.  pp.  431-432. 
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status  of  an  unrecognized  regime  or  entity  which  may  elect  to  file  an 
instrument  of  accession  to  the  nonproliferation  treaty.  Under  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  practice,  recognition  of  a  government  or  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  existence  of  a  state  is  brought  about  as  a  result  of  a 
deliberate  decision  and  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  government 
intending  to  accord  recognition.  Recognition  of  a  regime  or  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  an  entity  cannot  be  inferred  from  a  signature,  ratification, 
or  accession  to  a  multilateral  agreement.  Nor  does  signature,  ratifica¬ 
tion,  or  accession  by  such  a  regime  or  entity  create  eligibility  for 
admission  to  intergovernmental  organizations,  since  the  charters  of 
these  organizations  invariably  limit  admission  to  “states.” 

Moreover,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  preserve  the  right  to 
object  if  later  an  unrecognized  entity  should  seek  to  assert  privileges 
such  as  participating  in  a  conference  called  under  articles  VIII  or  X 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  join  in  supporting  the  present 
text  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  for  the  United  States  delegation  in  congratu¬ 
lating  you,  sir,  on  the  great  skill  and  wisdom  with  which  you  have 
presided  during  these  historic  debates,  and  you  have  contributed  very 
much  to  the  successful  outcome  of  our  deliberations.  We  wish  also  to 
thank  your  esteemed  colleagues,  officers  of  the  General  Assembly,  for 
their  faithful  cooperation.  We  wish  to  commend  the  indispensable 
contributions  which  so  many  members  have  made  to  our  proceedings, 
both  in  the  First  Committee  and  here  in  the  Assembly  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  all  of  the  Assembly  agenda  items.  And  to  that  great  world 
statesman,  our  admired  friend  the  Secretary-General,  we  extend  warm 
thanks  for  all  that  he  has  done  and  to  his  able  staff  who  have  supported 
and  assisted  us  in  our  important  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  sound  a 
personal  note.  Tins  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  occasion  as  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  speak  from  this  great  rostrum 
of  the  General  Assembly.  I  shall  always  treasure  my  association  with 
this  community  of  ambassadors  and  delegates  whose  common  striving, 
through  all  our  discords,  is  to  find  ways  toward  peace  and  justice 
among  nations. 

I  do  not  intend  to  lose  sight  of  the  many  good  friends  and  colleagues 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  during  these  three  important 
adventurous  years.  1  shall  be  observing  your  labors  and  hoping  and 
praying  for  your  success — which  is  humanity's  success — in  the  years 
to  come. 


Chinese  Communist  Comment  on  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  June  13,  1968  1 

Manipulated  by  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  the  Soviet  revisionist 
renegade  clique,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  tho 
so-called  “treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  wen|K>ns”  on  June  12.* 


1  Peking  Rerfnc.  June  21,  1968,  pp.  17-18;  /tonal*  Ribao,  June  1",  1968. 
*  .lwfc,  pp-  404-409. 
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This  is  a  significant  step  by  U.S.  imperialism  to  intensify  its  counter¬ 
revolutionary  global  strategy  and  a  grave  crime  of  the  Soviet  revi¬ 
sionist  renegade  clique  in  selling  out  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  big  plot  and  a  big  fraud  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  and 
Soviet  revisionists  in  their  counter-revolutionary  global  collusion.  The 
Chinese  people  firmly  oppose  it 

The  so-called  “treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons”  was 
produced  solely  to  meet  the  common  counter-revolutionary  needs  of  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  overlords.  Today,  as  the  waves  of  the  people’s 
revolution  are  surging  violently  throughout  the  world  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  of  the  world’a  people  nave  grown  stronger  than  ever, 
U.S.  imperialism  and  its  chief  accomplice,  the  Soviet  revisionist  clique, 
are  finding  themselves  in  increasingly  dire  straits.  To  save  themselves 
from  defeat  and  destruction,  they  are  bound  to  collude  with  each  other 
ever  more  closely  to  strengthen  tneir  anti-China,  anti-communist,  anti¬ 
people  and  counter-revolutionary  alliance.  The  chieftains  of  the  U.S. 
ruling  circles  have  publicly  described  the  “treaty  on  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons^’  as  the  “child”  of  U.S.-Soviet  co-operation.  They 
find  it  “encouraging”  that  in  the  world  today  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  able  to  “move  forward.  together.  These  confes¬ 
sions  vividly  reveal  how  badly  U.S.  imperialism  needs  the  services  of 
the  Soviet  revisionist  clique  and  to  what  extent  the  latter’s  betrayal 
has  catered  to  the  wirhes  of  U.S.  imperialism ! 

What  sort  of  thing  is  this  “treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons”?  To  put  it  bluntly,  it  is  something  imposed  on  the  non¬ 
nuclear  states  to  bind  them  hand  and  foot.  Under  this  treaty,  the  U.S. 
imp-  rialists  r.  id  Soviet  revisionists  are  not  only  allowed  to  produce 
ana  stockpile  nuclear  weapons  and  increase  the  number  of  their  nu¬ 
clear  bases;  they  also  undertake  no  commitment  whatsoever  not  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  the  non-nuclear  states.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  totally  deprived  of  their  right  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  for 
self-defence  and  are  even  restricted  in  their  use  of  atomic  energy  for 

Peaceful  purposes.  As  the  saying  goes,  “the  magistrates  are  allowed  to 
urn  down  houses  while  the  common  people  are  forbidden  even  to  light 
lamps.”  In  reality,  this  is  tantamount  to  a  demand  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  accept  forever  the  U.S.  imperialist  and  Soviet  revisionist  posi¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  monopoly  and  place  themselves  at  their  mercy.  This 
thoroughly  unequal  treaty  dished  up  by  the  U.S.  imperialists  and 
Soviet  revisionists  is  even  more  unscrupulous  and  outrageous  than 
the  “tripartite  treaty”  they  cooked  up  five  years  ago. 

In  concocting  this  treaty,  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revision¬ 
ists  aim  at  maintaining  their  nuclear  monopoly  and  stepping  up  their 
preparations  for  nuclear  warfare  so  as  to  carry  out  nuclear  blackmail 
against  other  countries  in  a  more  unbridled  way.  Far  from  reducing 
the  nuclear  threat  against  other  countries,  this  treaty  has  therefore 
greatly  increased  it.  The  U.S.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revisionists  have 
gone  so  far  ns  to  descrilie  the  treacy  as  “measures  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  jieoples.”  What  arrant  nonsense! 

While  t  rotting  out  this  “treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.”  tile  U.S.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revisionists,  in  collaboration 
with  Hritain,  worked  out  an  •‘agreement"  in  which  they  declared  that 
so-called  “nuclear  protection"  would  be  given  to  the  non-nuclear  states 
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which  subscribe  to  this  treaty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  want  to  use 
such  a  trick  to  turn  other  countries  into  their  “protectorates”  so  as  to 
control  and  enslave  them  at  will.  This  is  a  glaring  manifestation  of 
the  power  politics  played  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  nuclear  fraud  of  U.S.  imperialism 
and  Soviet  revisionism  is  also  a  component  part  of  their  anti-China 
plot.  They  not  only  want  to  fan  up  anti-China  feelings  internationally 
through  the  so-called  “treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons”  out  also  want  to  accelerate  the  rigging  up  of  an  anti-China  encir¬ 
clement  by  providing  their  “nuclear  umbrella”  to  India  and  other 
countries  bordering  China.  The  ILS.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revi¬ 
sionists  have  thus  taken  a  big  step  forward  in  their  military  collabora¬ 
tion  against  China. 

For  several  years,  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revisionists  have 
raken  great  pains  to  lure  and  coerce  other  countries  into  accepting  the 
“treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.”  However,  many 
countries  have  firmly  opposed  this  big  fraud.  Even  some  countries 
under  U.S.  imperialist,  control  are  unwilling  to  support  it  fora  variety 
of  reasons.  Taking  stock  of  the  unfavourable  situation  that  confronts 
them,  the  TJ.S.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revisionists  have  reso  led  to  a 
deceptive  I  rick  by  stipulating  in  the  “draft,  treaty  on  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons”  that  it  will  “enter  into  force”  once  it  has  been 
ratified  by  a  mere  forty  countries  besides  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Britain,  How  ridiculous  and  pitiable  1  Isn’t  this  a  clear 
indicat  ion  that  the  two  nuclear  overlords,  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet 
revisionism,  like  the  sun  setting  beyond  the  western  hills,  are  in  their 
decline? 

Our  great  leader  Chairman  Mao  has  pointed  out, 

Those  who  refuse  to  he  enslnvod  will  never  he  cowed  by  the  atom  bombs  nnd  hy¬ 
drogen  bombs  in  the  hands  of  the  TI.S.  imperialists.  The  raging  tide  of  the  people 
of  the  world  against  the  U.S.  aggressors  Is  irresistible.  Their  struggle  against 
U.S.  imperialism  and  its  lackeys  will  assuredly  win  still  greater  victories.’ 

The  U.S.  imperial is»,s  and  Soviet  revisionists  are  incorrigible  dev¬ 
otees  of  nuclear  fetishism.  They  believe  that  with  a  scrap  of  paper 
such  as  the  “treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,”  they  will 
he  able  to  preserve  their  nuclear  monopoly  and,  on  the  strength  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  in  their  hands,  to  hold  back  the  tide  of  the  revolution 
of  the  world’s  people.  This  is  day-dreaming  pure  and  simple!  The 
nuclear  monopoly  held  hy  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  Soviet  revisionists 
was  broken  long  ago  and  will  certainly  be  broken  again.  Their  nuclear 
weajtons  can  neither  suppress  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world,  nor  resolve  the  profound  |>olitieal  and  economic 
crises  confronting  them,  nor  alleviate  the  sharpening  contradictions 
within  the  imperialist  and  the  revisionist  blocs.  In  a  word,  their  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  cannot  save  them  from  their  doom.  “The  people,  si  ltd  the 
people  alone,  are  the  motive  force  in  the  making  of  world  history.”  4 
Such  things  us  atom  and  hydrogen  tamrbs  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  im¬ 
perialists  and  Soviet  revisionists  will,  in  the  end,  l>e  buried  together 
with  their  possessor  by  tie*  |X‘ople  of  I  he  wor  ld  ! 

*  I’rkitui  Rrvii  ir.  Jan.  17.  1!HM,  |. 

‘  Quotation*  From  Mao  Tar-tuny  (Peking:  Foreign  I  iingn.'igc  Press.  P.MJIi), 
p.  UR 
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Remarks  by  President  Johnson,  June  13,  1968  1 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  this  award  today,  as  it  gave 
me  great  pleasure  yesterday  to  appear  at  the  United  Nations  and  make 
the  statement  that  it  w  as  possible  to  make.2 

It  has  been  almost  5  years  since  the  nonproliferation  treaty  was  a 
little  more  than  a  dream,  when  1  first  asked  our  people  to  try  to  begin 
work  that  finally  resulted  in  the  action  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  took. 

In  my  judgment^  a  century  from  now  those  who  write  of  today  will 
conclude  that  this  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  agree¬ 
ment  and  understanding  that  the  nations  reached  with  each  other  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  our  history. 

1  am  very  grateful  for  the  time,  thought,  and  purpose  that  went 
into  your  effort  here  today. 

I  shall  treasure  this  award  and  try  to  keep  it  on  display  with  some 
of  the  other  mementos  that  I  have  collected  in  the  Presidency,  so  that 
future  generations  may  bo  inspired  by  the  good  cause  which  it  serves. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  of  the  3*4  oillion  people  of  the  world  want 
peace  more  than  they  want  anything  else.  I  believe  that  while  it  still 
appears  to  us  to  be  quite  elusive,  each  day  we  are  making  progress  in 
that  direction. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  contribute  so  much  of  your  talent  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  that  end. 


United  States  Declaration  on  Security  Assurances  to  Non- 
Nuclear  Nations,  June  17,  1968  1 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  with  appreciation  the 
desire  expressed  by  a  large  number  of  States  to  subscribe  to  the  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weaj)ons.2 

We  welcome  the  willingness  of  these  States  to  undertake  not  to 
receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  of  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly  or  indirectly;  not  to  manu¬ 
facture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

The  United  States  also  notes  the  concern  of  certain  of  these  States 
thatj  in  conjunction  with  their  adherence  to  the  treaty  on  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  appropriate  measures  bo  under¬ 
taken  to  safeguard  their  security.  Any  aggression  accompanied  by 


1  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  June  17,  1008.  p.  958.  Tin* 
President  mailt*  these  remarks  when  lie  necepted  the  “Swonls  Into  Plowshares" 
Award  In  msitfnltlon  of  his  leadership  in  sponsoring  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 
’  Ante,  pp.  4U2-435. 

*  8/PV.1480,  pp.  22-JS*.  Ambassador  Goldlierir  read  the  declaration  to  the 
Security  Connell  on  this  date.  The  U.K.  and  Soviet  representatives  made  nub- 
stantially  blent  lea  I  declarations  on  the  same  date  ( Ihid .,  pp.  11  15.  17  20). 

* .1  nte,  pp.  104-400. 
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the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of 
all  States. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  United  States  declares 
the  following : 

Aggression  with  nuclear  weapons,  or  the  threat  of  such  aggression, 
against  a  non-nuclear- weapon  State  would  create  a  qualitatively  new 
situation  in  which  the  nuclear-weapon  States  which  are  permanent 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  would  have  to  act 
immediately  through  the  Security  Council  to  take  the  measures  nec¬ 
essary  to  counter  such  aggression  or  to  remove  the  threat  of  aggres¬ 
sion  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  calls  for 
taking  “effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal 
of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression 
or  other  breaches  of  the  peace”.8  Therefore,  any  State  which  commits 
aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or  which 
threatens  such  aggression  must  be  aware  that  its  actions  are  to  be 
countered  effectively  by  measures  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  suppress  the  aggression  or  remove  the 
threat  of  aggression. 

The  United  S.ates  affirms  its  intention,  as  a  permanent  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  to  seek  immediate  Security 
Council  action  to  provide  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter, 
to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  party  to  the  treaty  on  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons  that  is  a  victim  of  an  act  of  aggression 
or  an  object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
used. 

The  United  States  reaffirms  in  particular  the  inherent  right,  recog¬ 
nized  under  Article  51  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and  collective 
self-defence  if  an  armed  attack,  including  a  nuclear  attack,  occurs 
against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council 
has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security. 

The  United  States  vote  for  the  draft  resolution  before  us  and  this 
statement  of  the  way  in  whhh  the  United  States  intends  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  are  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  draft  resolution  is  supported  by  other  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council  which  are  nuclear-weapon  States  and 
are  also  proposing  to  sign  the  treat  /  on  the  non -proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  that  these  States  have  made  similar  statements  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  intend  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (Berard)  to  the 
Security  Council:  Security  Assurances  to  Non-Nuclear 
Nations,  June  17,  1968  1 

Mr.  President,  may  1  l>e  allowed,  with  all  the  respect  that  I  owe 
your  posit  ion,  to  point  to  the  imprudence  that  you  committed  when  you 


*  Art.  I  of  the  Charter. 

»  s/i*v.  H.to.  i»p- 
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announced  that  you  were  going  to  leave  your  functions  of  the  Security 
Council  as  soon  as  the  present  debate  on  non-proliferation  was  con¬ 
cluded.  I  was  intending  to  speak  for  two  minutes  on  non-proliferation. 
I  shall  now  be  tempted  to  speak  for  two  hours,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  tempted  as  I  am  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
you  longer  in  the  Security  Council  where  we  have  all  been  able  to 
appreciate  your  exceptional  qualities— qualities  of  intelligence,  of  elo¬ 
quence,  of  precision,  of  logic.  You  have  an  unshakable  faith  in  the 
force  of  justice  and  in  the  value  of  legal  reasoning  and  its  power  of 
conviction.  L^ch  of  vour  statements  was  striking  in  the  exactness  of 
its  presentation,  its  development  and  its  conclusions.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  in  large  measure  you  have  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman,  so  exten¬ 
sive  is  your  Cartesian  logic. 

These  qualities,  which  have  made  you  in  turn  a  brilliant  student, 
a  celebrated  lawyer,  a  negotiator  commanding  particular  attention  in 
labour  circles,  Secretary  of  Labour,  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  of  the  highest  posts  that  cl.  be  conferred  on  an  American 
citizen,  you  place  at  the  service  of  the  principles  which  constitute  the 
greatness  of  American  civilization — the  passion  for  liberty,  the  search 
for  equality  among  men,  races  and  religions,  and  finally,  the  last  of 
the  three  principles  which  my  country  was  the  first  to  proclaim  and  to 
which  America  attaches  such  value,  the  principle  of  fraternity-  To  all 
of  this  you  add  that  notable  trait  of  the  American  character,  the  untir¬ 
ing  pursuit  of  progress — rapid  progress  in  civilization,  in  relations 
between  men  and  in  happiness  and  well-being  for  all. 

Of  course,  all  of  us,  as  representatives,  did  not  always  agree  with 
you  in  our  debates.  That  was  inevitable  and  even  a  good  thing,  since 
the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  precisely  to  allow  ideas  to  meet, 
to  confront  one  another,  to  be  discussed,  with  the  hope — I  would  say 
with  the  certainty— that  from  that  confrontation  will  necessarily  come 
some  light,  some  reconciliation,  a  little  more  harmony  and  a  greater 
chance  for  peace. 

We  knew  that  we  could  not  expect  to  retain  for  ever  as  a  colleague  a 
man  who  still  has  such  a  long  and  brilliant  future.  But  having  myself 
come  back  to  the  United  Nations  only  nine  months  ago,  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  benefit  longer,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
done,  from  your  experience,  your  exceptional  mind,  and  your  sensitiv¬ 
ity.  In  the  important  functions  that  you  will  doubtless  carry  out  in  the 
near  future,  we  ask  you  to  maintain  your  friendship  for  and  your  kind 
interest  in  your  United  Nations  colleagues. 

Now,  I  shall  resist  the  temptation  to  speak  for  two  hours  and  shall 
speak  for  only  two  minutes. 

Having  met  to  discuss  a  draft  resolution  concerning  the  security 
of  non-nuclear-weapon  Scaics,2  the  Security  Council  is  confronted  by 
a  text,  which  in  fact  is  very  closely  linked  to  the  treaty  on  the  non-pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons.8 

That  is  why  the  French  delegation  deemed  it  necessary,  when  it 
spoke  in  the  General  Assembly,  to  sot  forth  at  the  outset  its  position  on 
tne  text  that  is  today  submitted  to  the  Security  Council.4  After  having 

'Identical  with  Security  Council  resolution  2WS  (1008),  poet,  p.  444. 

*  Ante,  pp.  404-409. 

*  See  ante,  pp.  429-431. 
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indicated  that  the  French  delegation  would  abstain  from  voting  on  a 
draft  resolution  recommending  signature  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty,  we  announced  that  we  would  also  abstain  from  voting  in  the 
Security  Council. 

It  is  not  the  French  delegation’s  intention  that  that  abstention  should 
constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  a  draft  that  in  no  way  changes 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter,  as  is  clear  from  the  very 
contents  of  the  draft,  from  the  declared  intentions  of  its  sponsors  and 
from  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  recourse  to  the  procedure  laid 
down  in  Article  108  for  any  amendment  to  our  Charter. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  delegation  cannot  associate  itself  with  the 
draft,  and  we  wish  to  recall  the  reasons  for  that  position. 

As  much  «s  anyone  else,  the  French  Government  is  aware  of  the 
terrible  risks  that  the  nuclear  weapon  poses  for  everyone,  but  it  main¬ 
tains  that  the  only  solution  to  the  threat  lies  in  the  cessation  of  the 
manufacture  of  that  weapon  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  stockpiles. 
My  Government  repeats  that  the  real  problem  relates  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  nuclear  weapon;  the  nations  of  the  world  will  not  receive 
the  security  guarantees  which  they  are  entitled  to  claim  until  the 
nuclear  Powers  agree  to  take  the  path  of  nuclear  disarmament  and 
until  they  have  achieved  nuclear  disarmament. 

France,  which  has  acquired  no  nuclear  weapons  except  for  strictly 
defensive  purposes,  remains  prepared  to  consider  any  initiative  that 
the  other  Powers  might  be  ready  to  agree  to  with  it  in  this  sphere. 


Letter  From  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  to  Senator 
Russell  on  the  Sentinel  Antiballistic  Missile  System, 
June  18,  1968  1 


The  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington ,  June  18,  1968. 

lion.  Riciiari)  H.  Russell, 

Chairman ,  Committee  on  Anncd  Sei'vices, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Russell :  You  asked  that  1  give  you  my  personal 
views  with  respect  to  proceeding  with  the  deployment  f  the  Sentinel 
Antiballistic  Missile  System. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  months  since  I  lieeame  Secretary  of 
Defense,  l  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  System 
in  considerable  depth.  As  a  result  of  that,  review  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  lie  a  serious  mistake  to  eliminate  construction 
and.  procurement  funds  in  fiscal  year  I for  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  System. 

The  reasons  for  that  view  are  the  following.  Tho  program  represents 
twelve  years  of  intense  research  and  development  effort.  During  those 

’  S' on  proliferation  Treaty:  Hearing*  Hr  fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tion* ,  I’nitnl  State*  Senate.  Ninetieth  Congrct*,  Srrond  Seition,  on  Executive  !f, 
yoth  Cont/re**,  Second  Se*»inn,  pp.  5IM10. 
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years  we  have  devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  our  best  scientific  tech¬ 
nological  abilities  to  its  development  at  a  cost  of  some  $3  billion.  As 
long  as  seven  years  ago  we  demonstrated  that  we  could  with  confidence 
destroy  single  incoming  missiles.  Since  that  time  we  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  we  can  reliably  track  substantial  numbers  of  incoming 
objects  and  defend  the  U.S.  from  relatively  simple  missile  attacks. 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  no  longer  rely  merely 
on  continued  research  and  development  but  should  proceed  with  actual 
deployment  of  an  operating  system. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Dr.  John  Fos¬ 
ter,  has  prepared  the  following  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Sentinel  System,  which  I  have  approved  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force. 

The  Sentinel  missile  defense  system  is  designed  to  (a)  prevent  a  successful 
missile  attack  from  China  through  the  late  1970’s  (with  the  capability  to  continue 
to  deny  or  at  least  substantially  reduce  damage  from  threats  in  later  years) ; 
(b)  limit  damage  from  an  accidental  launch  from  any  source ;  and  (c)  provide 
the  option  for  increased  defense  of  our  Minuteman  force  if  necessary  in  the 
future. 

The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  unacceptable  damage  from  a  numerically 
large  and  technically  advanced  missile  force  such  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  yet  technically  feasible.  However  the  Sentinel  system  will  complicate  any 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

We  will  continue  an  intensive  R&D  program  in  an  attempt  to  provide  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  means  to  limit  damage  from  both  the  advancing  Chinese  and  the 
Soviet  missile  threats. 

I  understand  that  a  proposal  may  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  to 
eliminate  funds  for  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  System  in  fiscal  year 
1969  and  restrict  the  program  to  continued  research  and  development. 
Approval  of  such  a  proposal  would  disrupt  the  work  currently  under¬ 
way  and,  more  seriously,  would  lose  some  two  years  in  the  availability 
of  an  operating  system  which  in  my  judgment  is  important  to  the 
security  of  tv  United  States. 

I  believe  t  our  deployment  decision  is  consistent  with  our  con¬ 
tinuing  desire  for  arms  control  and  arms  limitation.  The  Soviets  are, 
at  the  present  time,  deploying  a  ballistic  missile  defense  around  Mos¬ 
cow.  We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  negotiate  limitation  of  both 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  systems,  but,  in  the  absence 
of  agreement,  we  must  not  suspend  taking  action  in  our  own  defense. 

I  have  discussed  the  above  views  with  tlie  President,  who  shares  my 
concern. 


Clark  M.  Clifford. 
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Security  Council  Resolution  255  (1968):  Security  Assur¬ 
ances  to  Non-Nuclear  Nations,  June  19,  1968 1 

The  Security  Council , 

Noting  with  appreciation  the  desire  of  a  large  number  of  States 
to  subscribe  to  the  treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,2  and  thereby  to  undertake  not  to  receive  the  transfer  from 
any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices  or  of  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices 
directly,  or  indirectly ;  not  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive 
any  assistance  in  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices, 

Taking  into  consideration  the  concern  of  certain  of  these  States  that, 
in  conjunction  with  their  adherence  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  appropriate  measures  be  undertaken 
to  safeguard  their  security, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  any  aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  all  States, 

1.  Recognizes  that  aggression  with  nuclear  weapons  or  the  threat 
of  such  aggression  against  a  non-nuclear-weapon  State  would  create 
a  situation  in  which  the  Security  Council,  and  above  all  its  nuclear- 
weapon  State  permanent  members,  would  have  to  act  immediately  in 
accordance  with  their  obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

2.  Welcomes  the  intention  expressed  by  certain  States  that  they 
will  provide  or  support  immediate  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter,  to  any  non-nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  that  is  a  victim  of  an  act  or  an 
object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  used ; 

3.  Reaffirms  in  particular  the  inherent  right,  recognized  under 
Article  51  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and  cmlective  self  defense  if 
an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  NationSj  until 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security. 


1  S/RES/255  (1968),  June  19,  1968.  The  resolution  was  submitted  by  the 
U.S..  the  U.K.,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  ENDC  on  Mar.  7, 1968  (ENDC/222).  The 
Security  Council  approved  it  on  June  19  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  with  5  abstentions. 
It  was  supported  by  Canada,  China,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Hungary,  Paraguay, 
Senegal,  U.8.8.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.  The  following  countries  abstained:  Algeria,  Brazil, 
France,  India,  Pakistan. 

*  Ante,  pp.  404-400. 
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Soviet  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and 
the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdic¬ 
tion:  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  Territorial  Waters  for 
Military  Purposes,  June  20,  1968 1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2340  (XXII)  in  which  it  referred  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the 
subsoil  thereof,  from  actions  and  uses  which  might  be  detrimental  to 
the  common  interests  of  mankind,  and  recognized  that  the  exploration 
and  use  of  those  areas  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
interest  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind,2 

Recognizing  the  need  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  arms  race  from 
spreading  to  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor, 

1.  Solemnly  calls  upon  all  States  to  use  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of  coastal  States 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  j 

2.  Requests  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
consider,  as  an  urgent  matter,  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  for 
military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  coastal  States. 

Indian  Draft  Declaration  Introduced  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction: 
Legal  Principles  Governing  the  Reservation  Exclusively 
for  Peaceful  Purposes  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor,  and  the  Subsoil  Thereof,  Underlying  the  High 
Seas  Beyond  the  Limits  of  Present  National  Jurisdiction, 
and  the  Uses  of  Their  Resources  in  the  Interests  of  Man¬ 
kind,  June  20,  1968  1 

The  General  Assembly , 

Noting  that  developing  technology  is  making  the  sen-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  subsoil  thereof,  accessible  and  exploitable  for  scientific, 
economic,  military  and  other  put  poses, 

'  A/AC.  135/20,  June  20,  11)08. 

5  !)ocumcnt$  on  Ditat'mammt,  1967,  pj>.  727-729. 

1  A/AC.  135/21,  June  20.  1008. 
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Recognizing  the  common  interests  of  mankind  in  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor,  which  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  area  of  this 
planet, 

Believing  that  the  exploitation  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  should  be  carried  out  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  and  for  the  benefit  of  States  irrespective  of  their  degree 
of  economic  or  scientific  development, 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  international  co-operation  in  the 
scientific  as  well  as  in  the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and  uses  of 
the  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor, 

Believing  that  such  co-operation  will  contribute  to  the  development 
or  mutual  understanding  and  to  the  strengthening  of  friendly  :ela- 
tions  between  nations  ana  peoples. 

Mindful  of  the  importance  or  preserving  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  actions  and  uses  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  common  interests  of  mankind, 

Recognizing  that  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  should  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in 
the  interests  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind, 

Mindful  of  the  provisions  and  practice  of  the  law  of  the  sea  relating 
to  this  question, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2340  (XXII)  of  18  December  1967, 2 

Convinced  that,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  regulating  the 
administration  and  utilization  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and 
the  subsoil  thereof,  in  the  common  interests  of  mankind,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  forth  the  principles  applicable  in  this  regard, 

Declares  as  follows : 

1.  The  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof,  beyond  the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction, 
shall  lie  carried  on  for  the  liencfit  and  in  the  interests  of  mankind; 

2.  The  sea  bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  beyond  the 
limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction,  are  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  As  such,  they  are  not  subject  to  national  appropriation  and 
shall  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  for  tne  benefit  of  all 
countries,  particularly  the  developing  countries; 

3.  The  activities  of  States  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea  bed 
and  ocean  floor  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  internntiwual 
law,  including  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  interests 
of  maintaining  international  peaco  and  security  and  for  promoting 
international  co-operation  and  understanding; 

4.  Taking  into  account  the  work  currently  being  performed  by  other 
bodies,  the  United  Nations  shall  endeavour  to  provide  direction  and 
purpose  to  international  and  inter-govermnentai  activities  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sea-lK'd  ami  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  lieyond 
the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction. 


’  IhtCHmmt*  mi  nixcrminunit,  pp.  727-7HU. 
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Communique  and  Declaration  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  June  25,  1968  1 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministerial  Session  in 
Reykjavik  on  24th  and  25th  June,  1968. 

2.  In  reviewing  the  international  scene,  Ministers  examined  the 
situation  created  by  the  recent  measures  affecting  the  access  routes  to 
Berlin. 

(a)  Minister’s  stressed  again  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  responsible 
for  any  action  which  has  the  effect  of  hampering  or  endangering  the 
freedom  of  communication  with  Berlin  and  urged  that  such  courses 
of  action  should  be  discontinued. 

(b)  By  challenging  international  agreements  and  longstanding 
practices  concerning  Berlin,  the  East  German  authorities  have  created 
a  serious  situation.  Ministers  considered  these  measures  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  jeopardize  detente,  from  which  Berlin  and  its  inhabitants 
must  not  be  excluded. 

(c)  Ministers  recalled  the  declaration  of  the  North  Atlantic  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Berlin  of  December  16,  1958, 2  and  the  responsibilities  which 
each  member  state  assumed  in  regard  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
Berlin. 

(d)  Member  Governments  do  not  recognize  the  “German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic”.  They  consider  that  its  actions,  having  no  juridical 
basis,  cannot  create  international  rights  nor  consecrate  the  division  of 
Germany  against  the  will  of  its  people.  The  Three  Powers  and  the 
Souet  Union  remain  responsible  ior  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole, 
pending  a  peace  settlement. 

(e)  Ministers  approved  and  associated  themselves  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  determination  of  the  Three  Powers  to  maintain  freedom  of 
access  to  the  city.3  They  took  note  of  the  decision  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Three  Powers  responsible  for  the  security  of  Berlin,  together  with 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  (Germany,  to  remain  in  con¬ 
tinuous  consultation  concerning  Berlin  and  to  stand  ready  to  meet 
any  contingency.  The  Council  will  be  kept  continuously  informed  and 
will  consult  ns  appropriate  on  the  situation. 

3.  Ministers  discussed  the  follow-up  to  the  report,  approved  at  the 
Ministerial  Meeting  of  December  19(57,  on  the  future  tasks  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance.4  For  this  purpose  the  Council  in  permanent  session  submitted 
to  Ministers  a  comprehensive  report  on  work  which  it  had  accomplished 
thus  far  in  carrying  out  the  mam  tasks  set  for  the  Alliance  in  the  years 
ahead. 

4.  'Pise  first  part  of  this  rejxu’t  reviewed  East-West  relations  since 
19(1(5.  I(  set  forth  the  results,  of  a  co-operative  study  by  Member  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  their  policies  designed  to  promote  progress  towards  a  more 
stable  relat ioiish.ip  in  whi’-h  the  underlying  political  issues  in  Europe 
can  Ih'  solved.  The  study  noted  that  in  certain  respects  improvements 


1  Department  of  stair  Haiti  tin.  July  1.",  IMS.  pp.  7."  77. 

‘American  Foreign  1‘oliry:  Cttrmtl  Document*,  1.9.1$,  pp.  (J0£  U03. 
'  Department  of  State  Hallctin.  July  8,  1908,  p.  4. 

*  Document*  on  Di*armanumt,  1967,  pp.  079-081. 
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in  East-West  relations  had  taken  place.  It  concluded  that,  while  in 
the  longer  term  prospects  for  further  improvements  could  be  favour¬ 
able,  opportunities  for  rapid  progress  towards  general  detente  should 
not  be  over-rated. 

5.  Ministers  nevertheless  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  promote  detente.  Each  ally  should  play  its  full  part  in  im¬ 
proving  East- West  relations,  bearing  in  mind  the  established  practice 
of  timely  c  isultation  within  the  Alliance.  Ministers  concluded  that 
the  intensified  examination  and  review,  within  the  Alliance,  of  suit¬ 
able  policies  to  achieve  a  just  and  stable  order  in  Europe,  to  overcome 
the  division  of  Germany  and  to  foster  European  security  had  proved 
of  great  value  and  should  continue.  This  task  ,vill  be  part  of  a  process 
of  active  and  constant  preparation  for  the  time  when  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussions  of  these  complex  questions  may  be  possible  bilaterally  or 
multilaterally  between  Eastern  and  Western  nations. 

0.  A  second  part  of  the  Council’s  report  summarised  the  results  so 
far  of  intensive  work  on  a  programmed  study  of  disarmament  and 
practical  arms  control  measures.  As  an  initial  effort,  Member  Govern¬ 
ments  and  their  experts  have  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  balanced  force  reductions  as  between  East  and  West.  The 
Ministers  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Permanent  Council  to  give 
priority  to  this  complex  and  important  work.  They  did  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  existing  obstacles  but  they  confirmed  the  need  to  prevent 
an  escalation  in  arms  levels  on  both  sides. 

7.  Ministers  representing  the  nations  participating  in  the  NATO 
Defence  Programme  adopted  a  Declaration  on  Mutual  Force  Reduc¬ 
tions,  which  is  attached  to  this  Communique.8  The  French  Delegation 
declared,  for  reasons  of  principle  and  procedure,  that  it  could  associ¬ 
ate  itselr  only  with  Paragraphs  1, 2, 3  and  6  of  the  attached  Declara¬ 
tion.  It  has  nevertheless  affirmed  that,  since  the  study  of  possibilities  of 
balanced  and  mutual  force  reductions  has  not  been  completed,  France 
will  continue  to  take  part  in  the  further  work  in  the  Council  foreseen  in 
Paragraph  13  of  the  Report  on  the  Future  Tasks  of  the  Alliance. 

8.  Ministers  examined  and  approved  a  report  from  the  Permanent 
Council  which  dealt  in  detail  with  the  situation  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  related  defence  problems.  Tliev  directed  their  Permanent  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  consult  fully  on  this  situation  and  to  extend  their  consul¬ 
tations  in  range  and  depth  as  circumstances  required.  To  this  end,  the 
Secretary  General  was  requested  to  co-ordinate  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  among  memliers  or  the  Council  and  to  keep  the  Council  closely 
advised  on  the  situation  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is,  of  course,  under¬ 
stood  that  member  countries,  or  the  Secretary  General,  may  put  for¬ 
ward  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Council  in  accordance  with  their 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

9.  Ministers  of  the  countries  taking  part  in  the  Defence  Planning 
Committee,  concerned  at  the  recent  expansion  of  Soviet  activity  in  the 
Mediterranean,  decided  that  their  Permanent  Representatives,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  NATO  military  authorities,  would  tako  under 
early  consideration  measures  designed  to  safeguard  the  security  inter¬ 
ests  of  NATO  memlHMs  in  the  Mediterranean  urea  and  to  improve  the 
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effectiveness  of  ivLied  forces  in  that  area.  The  Permanent  Representa¬ 
tives  will  ulso  consider  other  measures  or  organizational  changes  that 
may  be  needed  to  erhonce  the  effectiveness  and  co-ordination  or  '  llied 
surveillance  activities  in  the  Mediterranean  and  that  may  require  fur¬ 
ther  authorization. 

10.  France  did  not  associate  herself  with  the  decisions  referred  to 
in  Paragraph  9  above. 

11.  The  Council  heard  statements  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  on  the  subject  of  relations  between  the  two  Allied 
countries.  The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  recent  developments  in 
Greek-Turkish  relations  and  expressed  the  hope  that  further  progress, 
to  the  benefit  of  both  countries  and  of  the  Alliance,  might  be  achieved 
in  the  future.  The  Council  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  informal 
talks  stai  .ed  between  the  two  communities  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
would  make  an  important,  contribution  towards  a  final  settlement  of 
the  problem. 

12.  The  next  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  in  Brussels 
in  December  1988. 

Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions 

Declaration  Adopted  by  Foreign  Ministers  and  Representatives  of 

Countries  Participating  in  the  NATO  Defence  Programme 

1.  Meeting  at  Reykjavik  on  24tb  and  25th  June,  1968,  the  Ministers 
recalled  the  frequently  expressed  and  strong  desire  of  their  countries 
to  make  progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  control. 

2.  Ministers  recognised  that  the  unresolved  issues  which  still  divide 
the  European  Continent  must  be  settled  by  peaceful  means,  and  are 
convinced  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  lasting,  peaceful  order  in  Europe 
requires  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  confidence  and  can  only  be  reached 
by  a  step-by-step  process.  Mindful  of  the  obvious  and  considerable 
interest  of  all  European  states  in  this  goal,  Ministers  expressed  their 
belief  that  measures  in  this  field  including  balanced  and  mutual  force 
reductions  can  contribute  significantly  to  the  lessening  of  tension  and 
to  further  reducing  the  danger  of  war. 

3.  Ministers  noted  the  important  work  undertaken  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  by  member  governments  in  examining  possible  pro¬ 
posals  for  such  reductions  pursuant  to  Paragraph  13  of  the  “Report  on 
the  Future  Tasks  of  the  Alliance”,  approved  by  the  Ministers  in  De¬ 
cember  1967.  In  particular,  they  have  taken  note  of  the  work  being 
done  in  the  committee  of  Political  Advisers  to  establish  bases  of  com¬ 
parison  and  to  analyze  alternative  ways  of  achieving  a  balanced  reduc¬ 
tion  of  forces,  particularly  in  the  central  part  of  Europe. 

4.  Ministers  affirmed  the  need  for  the  Alliance  to  maintain  an  effec¬ 
tive  military  capability  and  to  assure  a  balance  of  forces  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Since  the  security  of  the  NATO  countries 
and  the  prosjxx'ts  for  mutual  force  reductions  would  be  weakened  by 
NATO  reductions  alone,  Ministers  affirmed  the  proposition  that  the 
overall  military  capability  of  NATO  should  not  be  reduced  except  as 
part  of  a  pattern  of  mutual  force  reductions  balanced  in  scope  and 
timing. 
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5.  Accordingly,  Ministers  directed  Permanent  Representatives  to 
continue  and  intensify  their  work  in  accordance  with  the  following 
agreed  principles : 

(A)  Mutual  force  reductions  should  lie  reciprocal  and  balanced  in 
scope  and  timing. 

(B)  Mutual  reductions  should  represent  a  substantial  and  signifi¬ 
cant  step,  which  will  serve  to  maintain  the  present,  degree  of  security 
at  reduced  cost,  but  should  not  bo  such  as  to  risk  destablizing  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 

(C)  Mutual  reductions  should  l*e  consonant  with  the  aim  of  creat¬ 
ing  confidence  in  Europe  gen'rolly  and  in  the  cose  of  each  party 
concerned. 

(I))  To  thi  i  end,  any  new  arr  uigeoi  'iit  regarding  forces  should  be 
consistent  with  the  vital  security  int.-ivat*  of  all  parties  and  capable  of 
iteing  retried  "fN'ii.oly, 

0.  Minkina  allir  i  ’  * !  *  .  .•  linens  of  i  •  •  Governments  to  explore 
with  othe  •  ip*,  re  <  ,i  t.  •»  illc  n  iul  prim  ’ool  steps  in  the  arms  con¬ 
trol  fii  d. 

7.  In  particular,  Ministers  ..giv.  .1  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  proc¬ 
ess  leadii  j  to  mutual  force  reductions  shu'-M  he  initiated.  To  that  end 
thoy  decided  to  make  <t!l  neeessnry  preparations  for  discussions  on  this 
subject  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
as  they  call  on  them  to  join  in  this  search  for  progress  towards  peace. 

8.  Ministers  directed  their  Permanent  Representatives  to  follow  up 
on  this  declaration. 


Address  by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  {Extract},  June  27,  1968  1 


The  Soviet  Government  is  pleased  to  report  to  the  Deputies  of  the 
Supreme  i*  'viet  of  the  USSR  that  the  many  years  of  work  conducted 
at  the  initiative  of  tin  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet 
Government  have  resulted  in  a  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  being  worked  out  and  agreed  upon,  which  will  be 
open  for  signing  on  July  1,  in  Moscow  as  well.2  (Applause) 

The  draft  of  the  treaty  was  approved  by  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  being  the  initiator  of  tho  treaty,  will  he  among 
the  first  to  aftix  its  signature  thereto.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  will 
be  ono  of  tho  most  important  steps  ever  undertaken  to  restrain  the 
nuclear  arms  race  in  the  name  of  the  lasting  interests  of  peace. 

The  non-proliferation  treaty  will  put  an  end  to  me  creeping  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  will  thereby  decrease  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
war  being  unleashed.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  tho  conclusion  of  tho  treaty 
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will  create  another  important  base  for  new  efforts  to  resolve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  disarmament. 

The  Soviet  Government  declares  from  the  rostrum  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR  that,  as  heretofore,  it  stands  ready  to  implement 
a  program  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  calls  upon  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  to  spare  no  effort  in  resolving  this  historic 
problem. 

Today  all  are  agreed  that  one  of  the  most  complicated  problems 
facing  mankind  is  the  problem  of  nuclear  weapons.  What  i3  to  happen 
to  nuclear  weapons?  Will  they  continue  to  be  accumulated  endlessly 
or  will  men  find  the  way  to  liquidate  these  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  and  make  sure  that  nuclear  energy  is  used  only  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses,  only  for  the  good  of  mankind  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  given  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  once, 
as  soon  as  this  problem  arose.  The  answer  is  clear  and  categorical : 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  banned.  Their  use  would  be  in  conflict  with 
the  conscience  of  mankind.  The  world  long  ago  reached  the  point  where 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  outlawed.  (Applause) . 

As  long  as  twenty -two  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  that  an 
international  convention  be  concluded,  banning  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.8  Th"  Soviet  Union  also  submitted  proposals  dealing  with  the 
question  of  completely  liquidating  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of 
their  delivery  and  that  or  rechanneling  all  nuclear  energy  into  peace¬ 
ful  uses  only. 

This  is  a  profoundly  peace-loving  and  humane  proposal,  originating 
in  the  world  of  socialism,  a  proposal  dictated  by  the  awareness  of  the 
enormous  peril  inherent  in  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
unlimited  production. 

The  Western  Powers  did  not  choose  to  accept  these  proposals.  By 
that  very  fact  they  assumed  a  grave  responsibility,  and  if  history  were 
to  arrange  a  trial  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  obstructing  the  ban 
against  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  the  imperialist  camp  that  would  occupy 
the  defendant  s  dock. 

But,  it  is  never  too  late  to  correct  the  situation.  The  Soviet  Union 
calls  upon  the  Western  Powers  who  possess  nuclear  weapons  to  sit 
down  at  a  negotiating  table  in  a  narrow  or  a  broad  circle,  together 
with  other  States,  and  consider,  seriously  consider,  the  question  of  an 
international  convention  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Our 
country  stands  ready  to  affix  its  signature  to  such  an  international  docu¬ 
ment  immediately. 

'Die  Soviet  Union  calls  upon  all  States,  first  of  all  upon  the  nuclear 
powers,  to  discontinue  the  underground  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
without  delay.  There  is  no  justification  of  any  kind  for  attempts  to 
evade  a  solution  of  ( his  problem.  Those  officials  who,  under  the  pre- 
tout  of  needing  to  improve  nuclear  weapons,  frustrate  the  efforts  to 
solve  this  important  pivbleni,  should  bo  put  in  tlieii  place.  References 
to  the  need  for  some  sort  of  inspection,  usually  mentioned  during  a 
uiseuvdou  of  this  quo  d  ion,  are  unfou  .  lo  1  and  contrived.  No  one  can 
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explode  a  nuclear  weapon  underground  in  secret,  without  giving  him¬ 
self  away. 

The  Soviet  Government  stands  ready  to  consider  an  entire  range 
of  other  proposals  on  nuclear  disarmament — in  whole  or  in  part,  at 
one  conference  or  at  a  number  of  conferences,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
vocabulary  of  those  who  discuss  proposals  on  such  serious  questions 
should  exclude  meaningless  prattle. 

A  veritable  wall  of  condemnation  must  be  built  around  those  gov¬ 
ernments  and  statesmen  who  place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  cessation 
of  the  arms  race  and  in  the  path  of  disarmament.  This  calls  for  an 
active  stand  by  all  political  currents  and  public  groups  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  in  favor  of  disarmament.  Such  action,  when  con¬ 
verted  into  a  popular  movement,  is  capable  of  forcing  the  opponents 
of  disarmament,  those  who  have  tied  their  fortunes  and  political 
careers  to  militarism  and  the  arms  race,  into  retreat  before  the  voice  of 
the  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  the  solving  of  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  problem  bring  realism  and  breadth  of  approach  to  the  problem  of 
banning  nuclear  weapons,  too. 

One  of  the  untested  fields  of  disarmament  is  the  search  for  agree¬ 
ment  on  mutual  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  means 
of  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  including 
anti-ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviet  Government  stands  ready  to  ex¬ 
change  views  on  this  question  as  well. 

«*«•••• 


United  States  Draft  Resolution  Submitted  to  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National 
Jurisdiction:  Preventing  the  Emplacement  of  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor, 
June  28,  1968  1 

The  General  Assembly , 

Desiring  that  workable  arms  limitation  measures  be  achieved  that 
will  enhance  the  peaco  and  security  of  all  nations  and  bring  the  world 
nearer  to  general  and  complete  disarmament, 

Requests  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  to  take  up 
the  question  of  arms  limitation  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  with 
a  view  to  defining  those  factors  vital  to  a  workable,  verifiable  and  ef¬ 
fective  international  agreement  which  would  prevent  the  use  of  this 
new  environment  for  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 


1  A/ AO. 135/24.  Jr.ce  28,  1908. 
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United  States  Draft  Resolution  Submitted  to  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National 
Jurisdiction:  Statement  of  Principles  Concerning  the 
Deep  Ocean  Floor,  Tune  28,  1968  1 

The  General  Assembly , 

Desiring  to  encourage  the  exploration,  use  and  development  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  the  benefit  and  in  the 
interest  of  all  mankind, 

Believing  that  such  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  will 
contribute  to  international  co-operation  and  understanding, 

Convinced  that  no  nation,  regardless  of  geographical  location,  level 
of  economic  development,  or  technological  capability,  should  be  de¬ 
nied  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor, 

Conscious  of  the  importance  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of 
all  peoples,  and  of  furthering  scientific  study  and  the  conservation  of 
resources, 

Reaffirming  the  traditional  freedoms  of  the  high  seas  under  inter¬ 
national  law, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2340  (XXII)  of  18  December  1967?* 
Commends  to  States  for  their  guidance  the  following  principles 
concerning  the  deep  ocean  floor : 

1.  Xo  State  may  claim  or  exercise  sovereignty  or  sovereign  rights 
over  any  part  of  the  deep  ocean  floor.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination 
in  the  availability  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  for  exploration  and  use  by 
all  States  and  their  nationals  in  accordance  with  international  law ; 

2.  There  shall  be  established,  as  soon  as  practicable,  internationally 
agreed  arrangements  governing  the  exploitation  of  resources  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor.  These  arrangements  shall  reflect  the  other  principles 
contained  in  this  Statement  of  Principles  concerning  the  Deep  Ocean 
Floor  and  shall  include  provision  for: 

(a)  the  orderly  development  of  resources  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  in 
a  manner  reflecting  ihe  interest  of  the  international  community  in  the 
development  of  these  resources ; 

(b)  conditions  conducive  to  the  making  of  investments  necessary 
for  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  resources  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor; 

(c)  dedication  as  feasible  and  practicable  of  a  portion  of  the  value 
of  the  resources  recovered  from  the  deep  ocean  floor  to  international 
community  purposes ;  and 

(d)  accommodation  among  the  commercial  and  other  uses  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor  and  marine  environment; 

3.  Taking  into  account  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,3  there  shall  be  established,  's  soon  as  practicable, 

1  A/A<U35/25,  June  28.  1068. 

"  Itui'UHU  Htx  on  Dixurinttincnt,  1967,  i>p.  727-72*.). 

*  15  UST  471. 
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an  internationally  agreed  precise  boundary  for  tthe  deep  ocean  floor — 
the  sea-bed  and  subsoil  beyond  that  over  which  coastal  States  may 
exercise  sovereign  rights  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  exploi¬ 
tation  of  its  natural  resources ; 

Exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  ocean  floor  that  occurs 
prior  to  establishment  of  the  boundary  shall  be  understood  not  to 
prejudice  its  location,  regardless  of  whether  the  coastal  State  considers 
the  exploitation  to  have  occurred  on  its  “continental  shelf”; 

4.  States  and  their  nationals  shall  conduct  their  activities  on  the 
deep  ocean  floor  in  accordance  with  international  law,  including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  the  interest  of  maintaining 
international  peace  and  security  and  promoting  international  co-op¬ 
eration,  scientific  knowledge,  and  economic  development ; 

5.  In  order  to  further  international  co-operation  in  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  deep  ocean  floor,  States  shall : 

(a)  disseminate,  in  a  timely  fashion,  plans  for  and  results  of 
national  scientific  programmes  concerning  the  deep  ocean  floor; 

(bl  encourage  their  nationals  to  follow  similar  practices  concern¬ 
ing  dissemination  of  such  information; 

(c)  encourage  co-operative  scientific  activities  regarding  the  deep 
ocean  floor  by  personnel  of  different  States ; 

6.  In  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  States  and 
their  nationals : 

(a)  shall  have  reasonable  regard  for  the  interests  of  other  States 
and  their  nationals ; 

(b)  shall  avoid  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  exercise  of  the 
freedom  of  the  high  seas  by  other  States  and  their  nationals,  or  with 
the  conservation  of  the  living  resources  of  the  seas,  and  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  fundamental  scientific  research  carried  out  with  the 
intention  of  open  publication ; 

(c)  shall  adopt  appropriate  safeguards  so  as  to  minimize  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  seas  and  disturbance  of  the  existing  biological,  chemical 
and  physical  processes  and  balances; 

Each  State  shall  provide  timely  announcement  and  any  necessary 
amplifying  information  of  any  marine  activity  or  experiment  planned 
by  it  or  its  nationals  that  could  harmfully  interfere  with  the  activities 
of  any  other  State  or  its  nationals  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor.  A  State  which  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  marine 
activity  or  experiment  planned  by  another  State  or  its  nationals  could 
harmfully  interfere  with  its  acti’”ties  or  those  of  its  nationals  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  may  "equest  consulta¬ 
tion  concerning  the  activity  or  experiment ; 

7.  States  and  their  nationals  shall  render  all  possible  assistance  to 
one  another  in  the  event  of  accident,  distress  or  emergency  arising  out 
of  activities  on  the  deep  ocean  floor. 
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Report  of  the  Seismic  Study  Group  of  the  Stockholm  Inter 
national  Peace  Research  Institute:  Seismic  Methods  for 
Monitoring  Underground  Explosions — An  Assessment 
of  the  Status  and  Outlook  {Summary},  June  28,  1968  1 

Considerable  progress  in  the  field  of  detection  and  identification  of 
underground  explosions  and  earthquakes  has  been  made  since  1960, 
when  technical  talks  were  held  on  this  subject  in  Geneva.2  At  that 
time  the  prospect  of  identification  of  explosions  as  such  was  con¬ 
sidered  remote.  On  the  initiative  of  the  SIPRI  an  expert  study  group 
was  convened  to  review  and  assess  the  present  possibilities  of  detec¬ 
tion  and  identification  by  seismological  means  alone  of  underground 
explosions  and  earthquakes.  In  the  work  of  the  group,  seismologists 
from  the  following  ten  countries  took  part : 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

India 

Japan 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

United  Kingdom 

United  States  of  America 

The  study  group  considered  these  developments  in  order  to  assess 
.  the  state  of  the  art  in  different  countries,  to  find  areas  of  consensus, 
to  probe  unclear  or  controversial  areas  and  to  point  out  promising 
areas  for  further  research  and  development.  One  of  the  main  tasks 
of  the  group  was  to  examine  the  usefulness  of  networks  for  the 
detection  and  identification  by  seismological  means  only  of  under¬ 
ground  explosions.  The  members  of  the  study  group  presented  the 
most  iveent  results  and  arrived  at  the  conclusions  summarized  Mow. 

(1)  Since  1960  improvements  in  the  fields  of  instrumentation, 
seismological  theory  and  interpretation  of  observations  have  been 
achieved,  and  networks  of  standardized  instruments  (reporting  ,o 
data  centres,  for  example  the  I.S.O.  at  Edinburgh  and  B.C.I.S.  at 
Strasbourg)  have  been  deployed.  Research  and  development  of  this 
type  had  Wen  recommended  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts. 
This  and  other  encouragement,  to  research  has  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  several  seismological  networks  and  stations.  Two  of  them 
arc  particularly  large  and  homogeneous,  one  consisting  of  about  KM) 
widespread  single  stations.  One  of  these  systems  is  the  national  sys¬ 
tem  deployed  on  the  territory  of  the  USSlR.  The  other,  the  so-called 
WWSSN  (World  Wide  Standard  Seismological  Network)  system, 
is  on  the  territories  of  the  USA  and  many  other  countries  of  the 


'  BN 1)0/230.  July  21).  IMS. 

*  See  ilocumntts  on  Disarmament,  I9i5-W.r>9.  vol.  II.  pp.  1558  ff. 
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world.  The  former  system  is  within  the  territory  of  the  USSR,  where¬ 
as  the  latter  is  external  to  the  USSR  and  is  worldwide.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  results  in  the  better  capability  of  the  latter  system  to  detect  and 
identify  underground  explosions  of  interest.  In  addition  ten  arrays 3 
have  been  established  for  research  purposes,  some  of  which  contribute 
data  to  international  data  centres. 

(2)  It  was  reported  that  the  problems  of  detection  using  body 
waves  by  such  networks  as  WWSSN  and  contributing  arrays  are 
less  severe  than  those  involved  in  identification.  American  and  British 
participants  reported  that  identification  by  the  WWSSN  network  is 
possible  for  explosions  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  down  to  the  level 
of  20  to  60  kilotons  exploded  in  hard  rock  like  granite.  This  progress 
has  depended  on  the  traditional  seismological  data  exchange  between 
countries. 

(3)  Roth  major  systems  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  are  able  to 
locate  within  10  to  40  kilometers  the  site  of  explosions  in  the  range  of 
yields  mentioned  above. 

(4)  It  was  however  recognized  that  for  explosions  in  less  dense 
materials,  like  Nevada  tuff  (a  porous  volcanic  rock)  and  alluvium,  the 
yield  corresponding  to  the  identification  limit  mentioned  above  would 
be  increased  two  (tuff)  to  ten  times  (alluvium),  depending  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cas3  on  the  water  content.  The  maximum  possible  yield  in  allu¬ 
vium  would  be  limited  by  the  thickness  of  the  alluvium  layer,  and 
by  the  possible  requirement  to  prevent  cratering.  For  example,  if  the 
layer  is  450  meters  thick,  too  maximum  fully  contained  yield  would 
be  of  the  order  of  20  kilotons. 

(5)  Another  case  of  reduced  signal  strength  is  that  of  an  explo¬ 
sion  in  a  specially  prepared  underground  cavity.  Small  scale  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  USA  and  UK  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  largest  of  which  was  reported  to  be  a  nuclear  explosion  of  0.35 
kilotons.  All  confirmed  the  theoretically  predicted  reduction  of  sig¬ 
nal  strength  by  a  factor  of  about  one  hundred.  It  was  recognized 
that  there  may  be  considerable  practical  limitations  to  do  this  with 
yields  above  io  kilotons.  Some  participants  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  large  decoupled  explosions  might  be  detected  by  radioactive  leak¬ 
age,  subsidence  craters  and  by  other  means. 

(6)  Although  the  emergence  of  a  inothod  for  positive  identifica¬ 
tion  of  explosions  has  made  the  annual  number  of  corresponding 
earthquakes  less  important  than  in  the  past,  earthquake  statistics  are 
still  pertinent  to  the  problems  associated  with  an  underground  test  ban. 
The  worldwide  yearly  numl>er  of  earthquakes  corresponding  to  a 
20  kiloton  explosion  in  tuff,  has  been  observed  to  bo  about  2000.  The 
number  corresponding  to  2±1  kilotons  exploding  in  granite,  was 
estimated  to  be  somewhere  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand.  These 
observations  and  estimates  are  based  on  four  years  of  observations, 
obtained  from  the  data  centre  of  the  WWSSN.  The  Soviet  data  indi¬ 
cate  that  these  numl>ers  of  earthquakes  should  he  reduced  by  a  factor 
of  two.  The  large  numbers  of  earthquakes  at  the  lower  yield  equiva¬ 
lence  would  be  expected  to  cause  some  problems  of  interference. 


An  army  is  n  complex  of  seismometers  spread  over  a  wide  area  and  connected 
to  a  central  point  [footnote  in  original]. 
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(7)  The  criterion  providing  the  method  of  positively  identifying 
explosions  by  seismologieal  means  alone  employs  the  difference  in  the 
relative  excitation  of  body  and  surface  seismic  waves  between  explo¬ 
sions  and  earthquakes.4  This  technique  requires  that  seismic  waves 
from  explosions  are  not  masked  by  signals  from  other  events. 

(8)  At  the  yields  referred  to  above  (20-60  kilotons  in  granite), 
the  measurements  of  these  seismic  waves  recorded  by  the  WWSSN 
network  give  a  clear  separation  of  explosions  and  earthquakes.  The 
existing  experimental  evidence  on  the  usefulness  of  the  surface  wave 
method  for  identification  of  explosions  with  lower  yields  is  as  yet  in¬ 
conclusive.  The  long  period  instruments  in  the  WWSSN  are  not 
sensitive  enough  to  record  the  surface  waves  from  low  yield  explo¬ 
sions  at  greatT  distances.  UIC,  Canadian,  American  and  USSR  re¬ 
search  indicates  separation  of  explosions  and  earthquakes  down  to  10 
kilotons  in  hard  rock.  Studies  at  shorter  distances  are  inconclusive 
as  to  the  validity  of  this  discriminant  for  yields  below  10  kilotons  in 
hard  rock. 

(9)  The  majority  of  the  participants  believe  that  other  criteria, 
such  as 

Depth  at  which  the  event  takes  place, 

Direction  of  the  first  ground  motion  at  recording  stations, 

Frequency  content  of  seismic  waves, 

Excitation  of  shear  waves, 

Complexity  of  the  seismic  record. 

do  not  at  present  provide  positive  identification.  However,  ideas  were 
presented  on  how  such  criteria  could  be  combined,  by  standard  statisti¬ 
cal  procedures,  for  more  effective  utilizat  ion  of  the  data. 

(10)  Improvements  in  identification  can  lie  expected  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  from  application  of  current  research  results.  Immedi¬ 
ate  improvement  of  existing  networks  could  lie  obtained,  for  example 
by  moving  stations  from  disturbed  to  quiet  locations  or  establishing 
satellite  stations  in  certain  cases.  A  similar  example  of  a  more  costly 
improvement  would  be  t  lie  installation  of  about  thirty  highly  sensitive 
long  i>eriod  seismographs,  of  a  kind  only  recently  developed,  at  cer¬ 
tain  stations  of  the  WWSSN  network.  It  would  lower  the  detection 
threshold  for  surface  waves  by  a  factor  of  about  ten  but  the  discrimi¬ 
nant  is  at  present  unproved  below  10  kilotons  in  hard  rock. 

In  addition  the  implementation  of  more  arrays  would  make 
it  possiblo  to  conduct  research  into  whether  the  identification  of  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  2-10  kt  range  in  granite  is  possible,  and  would  enable 
the  design  of  suitable  monitoring  systems  if  the  results  so  warrant. 

(11)  Implicit  in  tho  projections  above  are  recommendations  for 
network  developments  based  on  present  research  results. 

(12)  The  group  also  saw  that  the  following  fields  for  research 
could  ho  profitable: 

(a)  methods  of  improving  surfuce  wave  detection 


4  A  surface  wave  is  a  wave  of  long  period  running  along  the  surface  of  the 
Earth ;  a  IhmI.v  wave  is  a  short-j>erlod  wave  running  through  the  deep  interior  of 
of  the  Earth  [footnote  in  original]. 
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(b)  more  detailed  work  on  the  relative  excitation  of  body  and 
surface  waves  by  earthquakes  and  explosions 

( c )  pattern  recognition  of  seism  ic  records 

(d)  statistical  treatment  of  identification  criteria  for  decision 
applications. 


(13)  The  effectiveness  of  this  programme  of  research,  as  well  as 
progress  in  the  efforts  to  lower  the  thresholds  of  detection  and  identifi¬ 
cation,  would  be  greatly  increased  if  existing  networks  could  merge 
i  nto  one  worldwide  data  exchange  system. 


L.  Constantinescu  P.  Mechler 

U.  Ericsson  S.  Miyamura 

E.  Herrin  I.  Pasechnik 

V.  Kanuk 


F.  Press 
II.  Thirlaway 
IC.  Whitham 
T.  Varghese 


Remarks  by  President  Johnson  on  the  Signing  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  July  1,  1968  1 

Secretary  Rusk,  Your  Excellencies,  honored  Members  of  Congress, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  This  is  a  reassuring  and 
liopef  ul  moment  in  the  relations  among  nations. 

Wo  have  come  here  today  to  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  to 
sign  a  treaty  which  limits  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.2 

More  than  55  nations  are  here  in  Washington  this  morning  to  com¬ 
mit  their  governments  to  this  treaty.  Their  representatives  are  also 
signing  today  in  Moscow  and  in  London.  We  hope  and  expect  that 
virtually  all  the  nations  will  move  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  to 
accept  this  treaty,  which  was  commended  to  the  world  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.3 

The  treaty's  purposes  are  very  simple : 

— To  commit  the  nations  of  the  world  which  do  not  now  have  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  not  to  produce  or  receive  them  in  the  future; 

— To  assure  equally  that  such  nations  have  the  full  peaceful  benefits 
of  the  atom;  and 

— To  commit  the  nuclear  powers  to  move  forward  toward  effectiv  h 
measures  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  Chairman  Kosygin  and  I  agreed  at  Glase 
boro  that  we  would  work  intensively  in  the  time  ahead  to  try  to  achieve 
this  result. 

After  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  danger  and  fear,  reason  and  san¬ 
ity  have  prevailed  to  reduce  the  danger  and  to  greatly  lessen  the  fear. 
Thus,  all  mankind  is  reassured. 


1  bciHirtinint  of  state  Bulletin,  July  22, 1908,  i>p.  85-87. 
1  Infra. 

*  Ante,  j»i>.  4.11—402. 
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As  the  moment  is  reassuring,  so  if  is,  even  more,  hopeful  and  heart¬ 
ening.  For  this  treaty  is  evidence  that  amid  the  tensions,  the  strife,  the 
struggle  and  sorrow  of  these  years,  men  of  many  nations  havo  not  lost 
the  way — or  have  not  lost  the  will — toward  peace.  The  conclusion  of 
this  treaty  encourages  the  hope  that  other  steps  may  be  taken  toward 
ft  peaceful  world. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  in  this  i>crspcctive  that  I  have  described 
this  treaty  as  the  most  important  internati  >nal  agreement  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nuclear  age. 

It  onhances  the  security  or  all  nations  by  significantly  reducing  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  among  nations.  It  encourages  the  peaceful  use 
of  nuclear  energy  by  assuring  safeguards  against  its  destructive  up.. 

But  perhaps  most  significantly,  the  signing  of  this  treaty  keeps  alive 
and  keeps  active  the  impulse  toward  a  safer  world. 

We  are  inclined  to  neglect  and  to  overlook  what  that  impulse  lias 
brought  about  in  recent  years.  These  havo  been  fruitful  times  for  the 
quiet  works  of  diplomacy.  After  long  seasons  of  patient  and  painstak¬ 
ing  negotiation,  we  havo  concluded  just  within  the  past  5  years: 

— the  limited  test  ban  treaty,4 

— the  outer  space  treaty,*  and 

-—the  treaty  creating  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin  America.* 

The  march  of  mankind  s  toward  the  summit  not  the  chasm.  We 
must  not,  we  shall  not,  allow  Mint  march  to  lie  interrupted. 

This  treaty,  like  the  treaties  it  follows,  is  not  the  work,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  Rusk  said,  of  any  one  particular  nation.7  It  is  the  accom- 

filislunent.  of  nations  which  seek  to  express  their  responsibilities 
or  maintaining  peace  and  maintaining  a  stable  world  order.  It  is 
my  hope — and  the  common  will  of  mankind — that  all  nations  will 
agree  that  this  treaty  affords  them  some  added  protection.  We  hope 
they  will  accept  the  treaty  and  thereby  contribute  further  to  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

As  one  of  the  nations  having  nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  all 
through  these  years  has  borne  an  awesome  responsibility.  This  treaty 
increases  that  responsibi  lity ;  for  we  have  pledged  that  we  shall  use  our 
weapons  only  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  we  have  made  clear  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  what  I  would  like  to  repeat  today:  If  a  state  which  has  ac¬ 
cepted  this  treaty  does  not  have  nuclear  weapons  and  is  a  victim  of 
aggression,  or  is  subject  to  a  threat  of  aggression,  involving  nuclear 
weu|M>ns,  the  United  States  shall  be  prepared  to  ask  immediate  Security 
Council  action  to  provide  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  charter. M 

In  welcoming  the  treaty  that  prevents  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  I  should  like  to  rej>oat.  the  United  States  commitment  to  honor  all 
our  obligat  ions  under  exist  ing  treaties  of  mutual  security.  Such  agree¬ 
ments  have  added  greatly,  we  think,  to  the  security  of  our  nation  and 

*  Ihiru.iinil.i  on  hisarnuinn  nt .  HUM,  pp,  131!  LiKi 

•  i  bhi.,  nun,  pp.  :w-!3. 

*  thiil.,  pp.  (JO  ft. 

’  Ih’inirtnwnt  of  Stair  Hullrtin,  July  22.  liHJS,  p. v 
"  .1  utr,  pp.  430  MO. 
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the  nations  with  which  such  agreements  exist.  They  have  created  a 
degree  of  stability  in  a  sometimes  unstable  world. 

This  treaty  is  a  very  important  security  measure.  But  it  also  lays  an 
indispensable  foundation : 

—for  expanded  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
energy ; 

— for  additional  censures  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race. 


We  will  cooperate  fully  to  bring  the  treaty  safeguards  into  being. 
W e  shall  thus  help  provide  the  basis  of  confidence  that  is  necessary  for 
increased  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  nuclear  field.  After  the  treaty 
has  come  into  force,  we  will  permit  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United 
States,  excluding  only  those  with  direct  national  security  significance. 
Thus,  the  United  States  is  not  asking  any  country  to  accept  any  safe¬ 
guards  that  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  ourselves. 

As  the  treaty  requires,  we  shall  also  engage  in  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  equipment,  materials,  and  scientific  and  technological  in¬ 
formation  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  needs  of  the 
developing  nations  will  be  given  especially  particular  attention. 

We  shall  make  readily  available  to  the  non-nuclear  treaty  partners 
the  benefits  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  And  we  shall 
do  so  without  delay  and  under  the  treaty’s  provisions. 

At  this  moment  of  achievement  and  great  hope,  I  am  gratified  to  be 
able  to  report  and  announce  to  the  world  a  significant  agreement  ?  an 
agreement  that  we  have  actively  sought  and  worked  for  since 
January  1964 : 


Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Governments  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  to  enter  in  the 
nearest  future  into  discussions  on  the  limitation  and  the  reduction  of 
both  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and  systems 
of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 


Discussion  of  this  most  complex  subject  will  not  be  easy.  We  have 
no  illusions  that  it  will  be.  I  know  the  stubborn,  patient  persistence 
that  it  has  required  to  come  this  tar.  Wo  do  not  underestimate  the 
difficulties  that  may  lie  ahead.  I  know  the  fears,  the  suspicions,  and  the 
anxieties  that  we  shall  have  to  overcome.  But  wo  do  bcliove  that  the 
same  spirit  of  accommx  lation  that  is  reflected  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
present  treaty  can  briiq  us  to  a  good  and  fruitful  result. 

Man  can  still  shape  his  destiny  in  the  nuclear  age — and  learn  to  live 
as  brothere. 

Toward  that  goal—  the  day  when  the  world  moves  out  of  the  night 
of  war  into  tho  light  of  sanity  and  security — I  solemnly  pledge  the 
resources,  the  resolve,  and  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  the  poople  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Government. 
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Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 

July  1,  1968 1 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Parties  to  the  Treaty”, 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be  visited  upon  all  mankind 
by  a  nuclear  war  and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort  to  avert 
the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  peoples, 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  seriously 
enhance  the  danger  of  nuclear  war, 

In  confoimity  with  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  calling  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  prevention  of 
wider  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Undertaking  to  cooperate  in  facilitating  the  application  of  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe.ru  ards  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities, 

Expressing  their  support  for  research,  development  and  other  efforts 
to  further  the  application,  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of  the  principle  of  safe¬ 
guarding  effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special  fissionable  materials 
by  use  of  instruments  and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points, 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  technology,  including  any  technological  by-products  which 
may  be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon  States  from  the  development  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  should  be  available  for  peaceful  purposes  to 
all  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Convinced  that,  in  furtherance  of  this  principle,  all  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
scientific  information  for,  and  to  contribute  alone  or  in  cooperation 
with  other  States  to,  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  undertake  effective  measures 
in  the  direction  of  nuclear  disarmament, 

Urging  the  cooperation  of  all  States  in  the  attainment  of  this 
objective, 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by  the  Parties  to  the  1963 
Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere  in  outer  space 
and  under  water  in  its  Preamble  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance 
of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and  to  continue 
negotiations  to  this  end,2 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  international  tension  and  the 
strengthening  of  trust  between  States  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cessation 
of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all  their 
existing  stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on 

1  A  CD  A  flit's.  The  U.  S.  Senate  approved  the  treatv  on  Mar.  13,  loop  by  n  vot„ 
of  83  to  15.  Treaty  signatories  ns  of  June  27.  1009,  are  listed  post,  p.  871 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196H,  pp.  291  293. 
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general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  interna¬ 
tional  control, 

Recalling  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
States  must  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent,  with  the  Purposes  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  are  to  be  promoted  with  the  least 
diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic  resources, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 


Article  I 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices 
directly,  or  indirectly;  and  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or 
induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  con¬ 
trol  over  such  weapon  or  explosive  devices. 

Article  II 

Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes 
not  to  receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  of  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  indirectly;  not  to  manu¬ 
facture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices ;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  III 

1.  Each  non-nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes 
to  accept  safeguards,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
verification  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  assumed  under  tnis 
Treaty  with  a  view  to  preventing  diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from 

?eaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weap<  ns  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

'rocedures  for  the  safeguards  i  squired  by  this  article  shall  be  followed 
with  respect  to  source  or  special  fissionable  material  whether  it  is  being 
produced,  processed  or  used  in  any  principal  nuclear  facility  or  is  out¬ 
side  any  such  facility.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  article  shall 
be  applied  on  all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  within  the  territory  of  such  State,  under  its  juris¬ 
diction,  or  carried  out  under  its  control  anywhere. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  provide: 
(a)  source  or  special  fissionable  material,  or  (b)  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terial  especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing,  use  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  special  fissionable  material,  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon 
State  for  peaceful  purposes,  unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable 
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material  shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this  article. 

3.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  article  shall  be  implemented 
in  a  maimer  designed  to  comply  with  article  J.V  of  this  Treaty,  and 
to  avoid  hampering  the  economic  or  technological  development  of  the 
Parties  or  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities,  including  the  international  exchange  of  nuclear  material 
and  equipment  for  the  processing,  use  or  production  of  nuclear  ma¬ 
terial  for  peaceful  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article  ana  the  principle  of  safeguarding  set  forth  in  the  Preamble 
of  the  Treaty. 

4.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  conclude 
agreements  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  article  either  individually  or  together  with  other 
States  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  commence  with¬ 
in  180*days  from  the  original  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty.  For 
States  depositing  their  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  after 
the  180-day  period,  negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  commence 
not  later  than  the  date  of  such  deposit.  Such  agreements  shall  enter 
into  force  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  initiation 
of  negotiations. 


Article  IV 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  affecting  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research, 
production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  without 
discrimination  and  in  conformity  with  articles  I  and  II  of  this  Treaty. 

2.  All  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  to  facilitate,  and  have 
the  right  to  participate  in,  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equipment, 
materials  and  scientific  and  technological  information  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  in  a  position  to  do  so 
shall  also  cooperate  in  contributing  alone  or  together  with  other  States 
or  international  organizations  to  the  further  development,  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  in  the 
territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty,  with 
due  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 

Article  V 

Each  Party  to  tho  Treaty  undertakes  to  take  appropriate  measures 
to  ensure  that,  in  accordance  with  this  Treaty,  under  appropriate 
international  observation  and  through  appropriate  international  pro¬ 
cedures,  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
explosions  will  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party 
to  the  Treaty  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  that  the  charge  to 
such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  ns  possible 
and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development,  non-nuoloar- 
weaj>on  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  bo  able  to  obtain  such  benefits, 
pursuant  to  a  special  international  agreement  or  agreements,  through 
an  appropriate  international  IkhIv  with  adequate  representation  of 
non-nuclenr-wea|x>n  States.  Negotiations  on  this  subject  shall  com¬ 
mence  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Treaty  enters  into  force.  Non- 
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nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  so  desiring  may  also  obtain 
such  benefits  pursuant  to  bilateral  agreements. 

Article  VI 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  control. 

Article  VII 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  affects  the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to 
conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  respective  territories. 

Article  VIII 

1.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose  amendments  to  this 
Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Depositary  Governments  which  shall  circulate  it  to  all  Parties  to  the 
Treaty.  Thereupon,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  Depositary  Governments  shall  convene  a 
conference,  to  which  tliey  shall  invite  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to 
consider  such  an  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the  votes  of  all 
nuclear- weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which, 
on  the  date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  amend¬ 
ment  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  Party  that  deposits  its  instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  amendment  upon  the  deposit  of  such  instruments 
of  ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  including  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  of  all  nuclear- weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is  circulated, 
are  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Thereafter,  it  shall  enter  into  force  for  any  other 
Party  upon  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

3.  Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  tins  Treaty,  a  conference 
of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  dq  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being 
realized.  At  intervals  of  five  years  thereafter,  a  majority  of  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  may  obtain,  by  submitting  a  pro]x>sal  to  this  effect  to 
the  Depositary  Governments,  the  convening  of  further  conferences 
with  the  same  objective  of  reviewing  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States  for  signature.  Any  State 
which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  Indore  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3  of  this  article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 
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2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory  States. 
Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of  accession  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  with  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  which  are  hereby  designated  the 
Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  its  ratification  by  the 
States,  the  Governments  of  which  are  designated  Depositaries  of  the 
Treaty,  and  forty  other  States  signatory  to  this  Treaty  and  the 
deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  State  is  one  which  has  manufactured  and 
exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive  device  prior  to 
January  1, 1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  all  signa¬ 
tory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date  of 
deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification  or  of  accession,  the  date  of 
a’.3  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any 
a  eauests  for  convening  a  conference  or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
pursuant  to  article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  X 


1.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  tho 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized 
the  supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of  sue!  with¬ 
drawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  ana  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include 
a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  as  having  jeopar¬ 
dized  its  supreme  interests 

2.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  a 
conference  snail  be  convened  to  decide  whether  the  Treaty  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  indefinitely,  or  shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  fixed 
period  or  periods.  This  decision  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

Article  XI 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian.  French,  Spanish  and  Chinese 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copie?,  of  this  Treaty 
shall  lie  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized,  havo  signed 
this  Treaty. 

Done  in  triplicate,  at  the  cities  of  Washington,  London  and  Moscow, 
this  first  day  of  July  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-eight. 
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Memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Government  Concerning 
Urgent  Measures  to  Stop  the  Arms  Race  and  Achieve 
Disarmament,  July  1,  1968 1 

1.  Since  the  earliest  days  oi  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  State,  the 
basis  of  its  foreign  policy  has  been  to  oppose  the  imperialist  policy  of 
aggression  and  war  and  to  ensure  peace  among  nations.  Following  the 
course  set  by  V.  I.  Lenin,  the  Soviet  Government  firmly  and  consist¬ 
ently  supports  the  implementation  of  a  broad  programme  of  measures 
to  stop  the  arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament  and  the  realization  of 
the  plan  for  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

2.  The  active  struggle  of  the  socialist  countries  and  all  peace- 
loving  States  has  made  it  possible  to  take  a  number  of  practical  steps 
towards  limiting  the  scope  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  towards  dis¬ 
armament.  After  the  Moscow  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water,2  there  came  the 
treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activities  of  States  in  outer  space, 
whicn  closed  outer  space  to  nuclear  weapons.8  The  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  which  has  now  been  drawn  up  and 
is  reidy  for  signature,  is  important  for  the  strengthening  of  peace  and 
creates  favourable  conditions  for  the  continuing  struggle  to  stop  the 
arms  race  and  to  implement  effective  measures  for  the  prohibition  and 
destruction  of  nuclear  weapons.4 

3.  In  the  interests  of  peace,  further  measures  aimed  at  limiting  the 
arms  race  and  achieving  disarmament  must  be  taken.  This  is  even  more 
important  because,  owing  to  the  activation  of  aggressive  forces,  ten¬ 
sion  in  international  relations  has  increased,  the  aggressive  war  of  the 
United  States  in  Viet-Nam  is  expanding,  and  the  occupation  by  Israel 
of  the  territories  of  a  number  of  Arab  States  which  it  seized  by  force 
continues. 

4.  Following  upon  the  conclusion  of  ihe  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  that 
agreement  should  be  reached  on  the  implementation  in  the  very  near 
future  of  the  following  measures  to  stop  tho  arms  race  and  achieve 
disarmament. 

1.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 

5.  From  the  time  that  nuclear  weapons  first  mads  their  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  supported  the  prohibition  and 
complete  elimination  of  these  weapons  or  mass  destruction.  An  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  solving  this  problem  and  removing  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  would  be  to  conclude  an  international  agreement  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Such  an  agreement  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  serious  deterrent  to  all  those  intending  to  employ  such  weapons. 
By  allaying  the  suspicions  of  some  Powers  that  others  might  intend 
to  use  nuclear  weapons,  such  an  agreement  would  lead  to  a  more 
healthy  international  climate. 

'  A/7134,  July  8,  1008. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  tOOS,  pp.  291-203. 

a  IbUI.,  1967,  pp.  3*-43. 

4  Supra. 
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6.  In  order  to  expedite  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  USSR  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-second  session  a  draft  convention  on 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.®  A  large  majority  of 
delegations  in  the  Assembly  supported  the  idea  that  such  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  should  bo  concluded.  The  Assembly  urged  all 
States  to  examine  the  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  such  other  pro¬ 
posals  as  may  be  made  on  this  question,  and  to  undertake  negotiations 
concerning  tne  conclusion  of  an  appropriate  convention  through  the 
convening  of  an  international  conference,  by  the  Conference  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  or  directly  between 
States.6 

7.  With  a  view  to  reaching  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  Government  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  should  be  discussed  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
as  a  matter  of  first  priority,  and  that  there  should  be  an  exchange  of 
views  on  the  convening  of  an  international  conference  to  sign  an 
appropriate  convention. 

2.  Measures  for  the  cessation  of  'production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  reduction  and  elimination  of  stockpiles 

8.  In  an  effort  to  save  mankind  from  the  danger  of  nuclear  war,  the 
Soviet  Government  proposes  that  all  the  nuclear  Powers  immediately 
begin  negotiations  on  the  cessation  of  production  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  reduction  <  >f  stockpiles  and  the  eventual  complete  prohibition  and 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  under  appropriate  international  con¬ 
trol.  The  Soviet  Government  declares  itself  ready  to  begin  such  nego¬ 
tiations  with  all  the  other  nuclear  Powers  at  any  time.  Its  reason  for 
doing  so  is  that  it  might  be  possible  in  the  course  of  such  negotiations 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  concerning  the  whole  complex  of 
measures  leading  to  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as 
certain  individual  steps  directed  towards  that  end. 

3.  Restriction  and  subsequent  reduction  of  vehicles  for  the  delivery 
of  strategic  weapons 

9.  The  Soviet  Government  proposes  negotiations  concerning  spe¬ 
cific  measures  for  limiting  ami  subsequently  reducing  the  strategic 
vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons.  Its  reason  for  doing  so 
is  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of  the  whole  arsenal  of  strategic  de¬ 
livery  vehicles,  or  in  any  case  its  reduction  to  the  absolute  minimum, 
leaving — and  then  only  temporarily — a  strictly  limited  quantity  of 
such  vehicles,  would  help  to  remove  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

10.  The  Soviet  Government  declares  itself  ready  to  discuss  with 
interested  States  the  reciprocal  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction 
of  strategic  vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons. 


•  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  419-421. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  Q26-«27. 
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4.  Prohibition  of  flights  by  bomber  aircraft  carrying  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  beyond  national  frontiers.  Limitation  of  the  operational  zones 
for  rmssile-carrying  submarines 

11.  Tho  Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  Governments  of  other  States  and  of  world  public  opinion  to 
the  danger  constituted  by  flights  by  bomber  aircraft  carrying  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  bc*Tond  national  frontiers.  The  increasing  frequency  of 
accidents  mvolviig  United  States  bombers  carrying  nuclear  weapons 
beyond  the  limits  of  United  States  territory  is  a  matter  of  justified 
concern  to  a  number  of  countries.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  next 
accident  involving  a  bomber  carrying  nuclear  bombs  will  not  lead  to 
a  nuclear  explosion  with  all  the  consequences  which  that  would  entail. 
In  the  present  stage  of  tension,  such  a  nuclear  explosion  might  lead  to 
a  whole  series  of  serious  incidents  and  to  a  conflict  endangering  the 
whole  of  mankind.  From  the  military  standpoint,  these  flights  are 
meaningless  in  conditions  where  missile-borne  nuclear  weapons  exist. 
They  can  only  have  the  single  purpose  of  increasing  international  ten¬ 
sion  without  regard  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  dangerous  practice. 

12.  The  Soviet  Government  proposes  the  immediate  prohibition 
of  flights  by  bomber  aircraft  carry  mg  nuclear  weapons  beyond  na¬ 
tional  frontiers. 

13.  It  also  proposes  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a 
nuclear  war,  agreement  be  reached  for  the  cessation  of  patrols  by 
missile-carrying  submarines  with  nuclear  missiles  on  board  in  areas 
where  the  borders  of  parties  to  such  an  agreement  are  within  range  of 
such  missiles. 

5.  Prohibition  o f  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests 

14.  The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  be  a  firm  supporter  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  and  believes  that  the  prohibition 
of  all  such  tests  would  serve  the  interests  of  peace  a  .a  attenuate  the 
arms  race.  The  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  begin  immediate  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  on 
the  basis  of  the  use  of  national  means  of  detection  to  ensure  that  the 
prohibition  is  enforced, 

6.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 

15.  The  Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly  drawn  the  attention 
of  States  to  the  threat  to  mankind  arising  from  the  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.  Reflecting  the  general  concern  of  nations 
over  that  throat,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  at  its  twenty- 
first  session,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  strict  observance  by  all 
State®  of  tho  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases, 
and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
17  June  1025,  condemning  all  actions  contrary  to  those  objectives  and 
inviting  all  States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol.7 

T  See  O.A.  resolution  21(i2  B  (XXI)  (Dooutmmts  oh  Dinarmamcnt,  1966,  pp. 
708-790).  Tho  Conova  protocol  may  be  fount!  in  Somite  Foreign  Relations  Com 
inltteo.  SiilKwmiilttoe  on  Dion  imminent,  Disarmament  and  Security:  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Document *,  t9 19-55  (Com.  print,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  189-170. 
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16.  This  important  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  implemented  by  certain  countries,  and  above  all  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  What  is  more,  the  United  States  is  using 
chemical  weapons  in  its  aggressive  war  in  Viet-Nam.  The  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment.  therefore  proposes  that,  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  examine  ways  and  means  of  ensuring  that,  all  States 
comply  with  the  Geneva  Protocol  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons. 

7.  Elimination  of  foreign  militari /  base* 

17.  Foreign  military  bases  on  the  territory  of  other  States  con¬ 
stitute  a  serious  danger  to  peace.  Such  bases  aro  a  cause  of  military 
conflict  and  threaten  the  freedom  and  independence  of  peoples.  This 
is  convincingly  shown  by  the  continuing  aggressive  war  of  the  United 
States  in  Viet-Nam,  and  by  the  tension  and  conflicts  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  foreign  bases  are  situated. 

18.  The  Soviet  Government  proposes,  in  accordance  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  at  its  twenty-first  ses¬ 
sion,8  that  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases 
should  be  discussed  forthwith  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament. 

8.  Measures  for  regional  disarmament 

19.  The  Soviet  Government,  supports  the  establishment  of  nuclear- 
free  zones  i  n  various  parts  of  the  world.  Its  reason  for  doing  so  is  that 
the  establishment  of  such  zones  should  be  an  effective  means  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  area  of  distribution  of  nuclear  weapons  and  would  be  in  full 
accord  with  the  aim  of  prohibiting  their  direct  or  indirect 
proliferation. 

20.  In  the  view  of  the  Sov  iet  Government,  the  obligation  to  establish 
nucloar-froo  zones  can  be  assumed  not  only  by  groups  of  States  within 
an  entire  continent  or  in  large  geographical  areas,  but  also  by  more 
limited  groups  of  States  or  even  by  individual  countries. 

21.  The  Soviet  Government  also  supports  proposals  to  implement 
measures  for  regional  disarmament  and  the  reduction  of  armaments 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  Middle  East.  Die  question 
of  such  measures  to  limit  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East,  can,  of 
course,  be  discussed  only  on  condition  that  the  consequences  of  Israel’s 
aggression  against,  the  Arab  nations  is  rectified  and,  above  nil,  that 
Israel  troops  completely  withdraw  from  tho  Arab  territories  occupied 
by  them. 

9.  Peaceful  use  of  the  sea  bed  and  ocean  floor 

22.  The  efforts  to  attenuate  the  arms  race  an*  served  not  only  by 
limiting  the  military  use  of  those  environments  in  which  man  lives 
and  works,  hut.  also  by  preventing  the  military  use  of  new  spheres  of 
human  act"  ity.  The  Soviet  Government  has  made  consistent  efforts 
towards  the  achievement  of  these  aims,  and  it  is  gratified  to  note  that 


*  Ihx'umt  i*t»  on  liiiarmamvi.t ,  IDUti,  p.  SOI. 
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important  practical  steps  in  this  direction  have  been  made  in  the  form 
of  the  limitations  embodied  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty9  and  in  the 
Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Ex¬ 
ploration  and  TJse  of  Outer  Space,  including  the  Moon  and  Other 
Celestial  Bodies.10 

23.  The  progress  of  research  and  the  prospects  for  utilizing  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  give  relevance  to  the  question  of  taking  prompt 
action  for  the  establishment  of  appropriate  arrangements  to  ensure 
that  the  sea-bed  beyond  the  limits  of  existing  territorial  waters  will  be 
used  solely  for  peaceful  purposes.  Such  arrangements  would,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  prohibit  tne  construction  of  fixed  installations  on  the  sea-bed  for 
military  purposes  as  well  as  any  other  activities  of  a  military  character. 
The  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  discussions  should  be  initiated 
in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  sea-bed  beyond  the  limits  of  existing  territorial  waters 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 

24.  In  recommending  the  foregoing  measures,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  draws  attention  to  the  need  for  making  every  effort  to  achieve 
tangible  progress  in  solving  the  problem  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  impetus  must  be 
given  to  discussions  on  this  question  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  also  supports  the  implementation  of  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  for  the  convening  of  a  general  con¬ 
ference  on  disarmament,11  and  it  expresses  the  conviction  that  the 
holding  of  such  a  conference  will  promote  the  solution  of  this  most 
important  question  faced  by  mankind. 

25.  Guided  by  its  basic  policy  in  questions  concerning  the  struggle 
for  peace,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  co-operation  with  the  socialist  countries 
and  all  peace-loving  States,  will  succeed  in  removing  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  in  checking  the  forces  of  aggression  ana  in  realizing  a 
broad  programme  of  disarmament.  The  Soviet  Government  appeals 
to  all  States  to  do  everything  that  needs  to  bo  done  in  order  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  urgent  measures  that  must  be  taken  to  stop  the  arms 
nice  and  achieve  disarmament. 


Report  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  President  Johnson  on 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  July  2,  1968 1 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
lie  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification, 
a  certified  copy  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Wen|x>ns,  signed  in  Washington  on  July  1,  P.H18,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  o*  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  53 
other  states.-  It  is  ojhmi  for  signature  by  all  other  states,  many  of  which 
have  expressed  their  '  liention  to  sign  it. 

*  Ibid..  IH  }.*.  /».*»».  rot.  II.  i l.ViO-lKlO. 

w  Ibid.,  m 7.  |i|».  a 8-  43. 

"  ibid  .  iwr,.  |».  rm. 

!  S.  Ex.  II.  noth  2cl  sow.,  pp.  ri-xlt.  0. 

*Antr.  pp.  4tll-4«r>. 
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Since  introducing  the  Baruch  Plan  in  1946,  the  United  States  has 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.®  Beginning  with 
the  McMahon  A  ct  in  that  same  year,4  United  States  legislation  has  con  * 
sistently  forbidden  the  transfer  of  such  weapons  to  others. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  after  extensive  hearings  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  a  broad  consensus  of  the  Senate  was  reached 
in  support  of  negotiations  toward  a  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
under  which  other  countries  would  be  bound  to  follow  this  same  policy. 
Senate  Resolution  179,  which  was  sponsored  by  Senator  Pastore  and 
co-sponsored  by  58  other  Senators,  was  adopted  by  a  bipartisan  vote 
of  84-0,  with  all  absent  Senators  but  one  declaring  themselves  in 
favor.8  Since  that  time  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  have  been  closely 
followed  by  the  Congressional  advisers  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis¬ 
armament  Committee,  and  have  been  the  subj  rt  of  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  and  numerous  hearings.  They  vyt  -.o  discussed  at  hearings 
held  in  May  and  June  1966  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations;  in  June  1966  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  in 
February'  and  March  1967  by  that  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  Dis¬ 
armament;  and  in  February  1968  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

International  concern  on  the  subject  of  proliferation  was  demon¬ 
strated  on  December  4, 1961  when  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimously  approved  a  resolution  calling  on  all  states  to 
conclude  an  international  agreement  to  prevent  the  wider  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.8 

In  a  message  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
(ENDC)  on  .January  21, 1964,  you  proposed  that  there  be  agreement 
“to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  wea^ns  to  nations  not  now  controlling 
them'*  and  “that  all  transfers  of  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  take  place  under  effective  international  safeguards'’.7 

On  June  15,  1965,  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission 
passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  83-1  (with  18  abstentions)  urging 
that  the  ENDC  give  priority  attention  to  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  fur¬ 
ther  spread  of  nuclear  weajions.8  On  August  15  [/?],  1965,  after  con¬ 
sultations  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  the  United  States  submif*ed 
to  the  ENDC  a  draft  of  such  a  tivntv.0  The  Soviet  Union  presented  .’ts 
version  of  a  draft  treaty  at  the  Twentieth  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  September  1965.*“ 

After  almost  two  years  of  negotiations,  including  extensive  con¬ 
sultations  with  our  allies,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  pre¬ 
sentee1  to  the  ENDC  identical  drafts  of  a  treaty  on  August  24, 1967.11 
1  he  at  tide  on  safeguards  was  !*  ft  blank  Uvause  of  inability  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  formulation  that  was  acceptable  to  all.  In  the  ensuing 


*  on  Dunirmttmrnt,  /»)  J.7  ml.  im.  7  -]tl 
00  Htat.  735. 

*  Porumi'nt*  on  liitarmami'nt,  I966.it p  300  w«>7 
•ibid.,  i96i.it.  004. 

’  /:>(<#..  1961.  ihv  7-0. 

’  ibid.  1965.  |»|*.  2110- ae 

*  tbid.,  Pfi.  347-349. 

"  tbid.,  1H>.  443-440. 

u  Ibid  ,  1967.  |av  330-341. 
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months,  further  efforts  were  made  to  reach  agreement,  and  considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  various  proposals  put  forth  by  members  of  the 
Committee, 

On  December  19,  1967,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  112—1  (with  4  abstentions),  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  ENDC  to  resume  negotiations  of  the  treaty  on  an  urgent 
basis,  requesting  submission  of  a  full  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  or  before  March  15,  1968,  and  recommending  resumption  of  the 
22nd  General  Assembly  to  consider  the  treaty  upon  receipt  of  such 
report1* 

When  the  ENDC  reconvened  on  January  18, 1968,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a  complete  treaty  draft,  including  an 
article  on  safeguards  which  had  been  formulated  in  light  of  the 
extensive  consultations  in  the  North  Atlantic  Council.13  The  Jam- 
ary  18  draft  also  contained  new  articles  and  revisions  which  addressed 
concerns  raised  by  various  non-nuclear- weapon  states. 

On  March  11,  1968,  the  ENDC  Co-Chairmen  presented  a  revised 
treaty  draft,  responsive  to  additional  suggestions  made  by  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states,  which  was  reported  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.14 

On  April  24,  1968,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  recon¬ 
vened  to  consider  the  new  treaty  draft.  Following  thorough  debate  in 
the  First  Committee,  in  which  further  suggestions  were  made  by  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  states  for  improving  the  draft  text,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  presented  a  final  draft,  on  May  31,  1968;  the 
changes  in  the  text  were  directed  especially  at  strengthening  provisions 
relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy . 15 

On  June  10,  1968,  a  resolution  commending  the  treaty  draft  was 
approved  in  the  First.  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  by  a  vore  of  92-4  (with  22  abstentions).  On  June  12, 1968, 
the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  approved  the  same  resolution 
b .  a  vote  of  95-4  ( with  21  abstentions)  .lfl 

On  July  1,  1968,  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Washington  by  56  states. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  ami  eleven  articles,  the  first  seven 
of  which  contain  its  principal  substanth  e  provisions. 

In  broadest  outline,  the  treaty  is  designed  to  (a)  prevent  the  spread 
of  nucloar  weapons  (Articles  I  and  II) ;  (b)  provide  assurance, 
through  international  safeguards,  that  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
of  states  which  have  not  already  developed  nuclear  weapons  will  not 
be  diverted  to  making  such  wen  p  ms  (Article  III) ;  (c.)  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
the  treaty’s  other  purposes  and  provisions  (Articles  IV  and  V) ;  and 
(d)  give  recognition  to  the  determination  of  the  parties  that  the  treaty 
should  lead  to  further  progress  toward  arms  control  and  disarmament 
(Articles  VI  and  VII). 

'the  preamble  has  twelve  paragraphs  expressing  the  consensus  of 
the  parties.  The  first  three  reflect  the  importance  and  urgency  of 


°  l  hid.,  j*p.  783-783. 
“  .In/c,  pp.  1-<J. 

"  Antr,  pp.  162-1(8). 

pp.  404-400. 
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preventing  nuclear  proliferation;  the  next  two  express  support  for 
international  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear  activities  and  for 
improvements  in  safeguards  techniques;  the  next  two  deal  with  the 
principle  of  sharing  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  of  making  technological  by-products  of  work  on  nuclear 
explosives  available  for  peaceful  purposes;  the  next  four  express  the 
urgent  need  for  fiv  ■'~r  progress  toward  disarmament  a,nd  limitations 
on  the  nuclear  arias  i  vc  •  and  the  last  reaffirms  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  regarding  the  use  of  force  and  threats  of 
force  in  international  relations,  it  should  bo  noted  that  Article  VIII 
of  the  treaty  provides  for  review  conferences,  the  first  of  which  is  to 
be  held  five  years  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force,  to  review  the 
operation  of  tne  treaty  “with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being  realized.” 

Articles  I  and  Jl  contain  the  basic  undertakings  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Article  I  deals  with  the  obligations  of  parties  that  are  nuclear- 
weapon  states,  which  are  limited  to  those  that  had  manufactured  and 
exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive  device  prior 
to  January  1, 1967  (Article  IX,  paragraph  3) .  First,  such  states  under¬ 
take  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over  them,  to  any 
recipient  whatsoever.  This  provision  deliberately  parallels  United 
States  atomic  energy  legislation,  which  has  always  prohibited  such 
transfers.  Second,  nuclear- weapon  states  must  not  ac.ust  non-nuclear- 
weapon  ites  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
Third,  these  prohibitions  apply  not  only  to  nuclear  weapons  but  also 
to  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Inclusion  of  the  latter  was  necessary 
because  a  nuclear  explosive  device  intended  for  peaceful  purposes  can 

used  as  a  weapon  or  can  be  easily  adapted  for  such  use,  and  because 
the  technology  for  making  such  devices  is  essentially  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  making  nuclear  weapons.  But  while  Article  1  covers  all 
such  devices,  it  will  not  deprive  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  of  the 
potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions, 
which  are  dealt  with  in  Article  V. 

Article  II  deals  with  the  obligations  of  all  parties  that  are  not 
nuclear-weapon  states  as  defined  above.  Such  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  undertake  first,  not  to  receive  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  control  over  them,  from  any 
transferor  whatsoever.  Second,  they  must  not  manufacture  or  other¬ 
wise  acquire  such  weapons  or  devices  or  seek  or  receive  assistance  in 
such  manufacture. 

Articles  I  and  II  were  the  first  substantive  articles  to  be  included 
in  their  present  form  in  the  treaty  text.  Before  any  of  the  other  sub¬ 
stantive  articles  had  been  added,  these  two  articles  prompted  several 
questions  from  our  NATO  allies.  The  questions,  and  the  answers  given 
by  the  United  States,  are  enclosed.17 

Article  III  provides  for  verification  of  compliance  with  the  treaty 
by  means  of  international  safeguards  designed  to  insure  that  nuclear 
energy  is  not  diverted  from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  woapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 


,r  Infra, 
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Tho  first,  paragraph  of  Article  III  provides  that  such  safeguards 
shall  be  applied  on  all  source  or  special  fissionable  material  in  all 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  the  territory,  jurisdiction  or  con¬ 
trol  of  non-nuclear-weapon  parties.  Such  parties  undertake  to  accept 
safeguards  on  such  material  for  the.  exclusive  purpose  of  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fulfillment  of  their  obligations  under  tho  treaty.  The  safe¬ 
guards  are  to  be  as  set  forth  in  agreements  to  be  negotiated  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  in 
accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA  ana  the  IAEA  safeguards 
system. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  III  prohibits  the  provision  by  any 
of  the  parties  of  (a)  source  or  special  fissionable  material  or  (b) 
equipment  or  material  especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the 
processing,  use  or  production  of  special  fissionable  material,  to  any 
non-nuclear-weapon  state  for  peaceful  purposes,  unless  the  source  or 
special  fissionable  material  shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required 
by  Article  III. 

The  third  paragraph  of  Article  III  prescribes  that  the  safeguards 
he  impVmented  so  as  to  comply  with  Article  IV  of  the  treaty — which 
deals  with  furthering  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy— -and  to 
avoid  hampering  the  economic  and  technological  development  of  the 
parties  or  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear 
activities. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  Article  III  permits  the  agreements  with 
the  IAEA  to  be  concluded  by  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  together  with  other  states  in  accordance  with  the  Statute 
of  the  IAEA.  The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  provides  schedules  for 
commencing  negotiations  of  safeguards  agreements,  as  well  as  for  their 
entry  into  force.  In  effect,  they  provide  a  transition  period  after  the 
treaty’s  entry  into  force  within  which  Jie  detailed  arrangements  for 
the  safeguards  required  by  the  treaty  can  be  worked  out  and  put  into 
operation. 

An  integral  part  of  the  negotiating  history  of  Article  TTI  is  the 
statement  of  principles  enumerated  by  the  United  States  Co-Chairman 
of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  when  the  Article  was 
first  pnhliclv  presented  on  January  18, 1008,  and  reiterated  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Goldberg  when  the  treaty  was  presented  to  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  May  31,  1968.  These 
principles  regarding  the  safeguards,  and  the  safeguards  agreements, 
called  for  bv  Article  III,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Ph,  ro  si i nu In  be  safeguards  for  all  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  of  such  a 
nature  that  all  parties  car  hrve  confidence  In  their  effectiveness.  'Therefore  safe¬ 
guards  .•wtabllshed  by  an  agreement  negotiated  and  concluded  with  tho  IAEA 
In  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA  and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system 
must  enable  tho  IAEA  to  carry  out  Its  responsibility  of  providing  assurance 
that  no  diversion  Is  taking  r-hice 

2.  In  discharging  their  obligations  under  Article  III.  non-nuclear-weapon  par¬ 
ties  may  negotiate  safeguards  agreements  with  the  IAEA  Individually  or  to¬ 
gether  with  other  parties;  and.  specifically,  an  agrwmont  covering  such  obliga¬ 
tions  may  be  entered  ?nto  between  the  IAEA  nnd  another  International 
organization  the  work  of  which  Is  related  to  .he  UEA  and  the  membership  of 
which  Includes  the  parties  oomvroed. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessarv  duplication,  the  IAEA  should  make  ap¬ 
propriate  use  of  existing  records  and  safeguards,  pre  -Ided  that  under  such 
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mutually  agreed  arrangements  the  IAEA  can  satisfy  itself  that  nuclear  material 
is  not  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.1' 

Adherence  to  these  principles  should  facilitate  the  timely  conclusion 
of  safeguards  agreements  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  by 
all  non-nuclear-weapon  parties,  including  those  which  are  subject  to 
Euratom  safeguards. 

Article  III  does  not  require  nuclear-weapon  states  to  subject  their 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  to  international  safeguards.  This  fact  led 
to  criticism  of  the  treaty  as  being  discriminatory,  and  charges  that  it 
gave  the  nuclear- weapon  states  an  unfair  commercial  advantage  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the  treaty.  It  was  in  this  context  that  you 
stated  on  December  2,  1967  that  the  United  States  was  not  asking 
any  countnr  to  accept  safeguards  that  we  were  unwilling  to  accept 
ourselves.  Thus  you  announced  that  “when  such  safeguards  are  ap¬ 
plied  under  the  treaty,  the  United  States  will  permit  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear 
activities  in  the  United  States — excluding  only  those  with  direct  na¬ 
tional  security  significance.”  A  parallel  announcement  was  made  by 
the  United  Kingdom.” 

Article  IV  insures  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  will  be  interpreted  as 
affecting  the  right  of  all  parties,  without  discrimination,  to  use  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in  conformity  with  Articles  I  and  II.  It 
also  contains  an  undertaking  by  all  parties  to  facilitate,  and  affirms 
their  right  to  participate  in,  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equip¬ 
ment,  materials  and  scientific  and  technological  information  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Finally  it  requires  those  parties  in  a 
position  to  do  so  to  cooperate  in  contributing  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy,  especially  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  states  and  with  due  consideration  for 
the  needs  of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 

Article  V  is  designed  to  compensate  for  the  undertaking  by  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  parties  in  Article  II  not  to  acquire  nuclear  explosive 
devices  even  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  provides  assurance  to  such  par¬ 
ties  that  they  will  not  lose,  by  such  renunciation,  the  potential  benefits 
from  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions.  It  is  also  designed 
to  assure  them  there  would  bo  no  economic  incentive  for  them  to  try 
to  develop  their  own  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  such  purposes.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  undertake  to  take  appropriate  meas¬ 
ures  to  insure  that  the  potential  benefits  of  such  peaceful  applications 
will  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory  basis  and  that  tho  charge  to  such  parties  for  the  explosive 
devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  re¬ 
search  and  development.  The  article  requires  that  such  benefits  shall 
l>e  made  available  in  accordance  with  toe  treaty — which  would  pre¬ 
clude  non-nuclear- weapon  states  from  acquiring  the  nuclear  explosive 
devices  themselves  or  control  over  them.  Thus,  the  devices  would  re¬ 
main  under  tho  custody  and  control  of  a  nuclear- weaoon  state,  which 
would  in  effect  provide  a  nuclear  explosion  service.  The  Article  re¬ 
quires  that  such  explosions  bo  carried  out  under  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  observation  and  through  appropriate  international  pro 
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cedures.  It  contemplates  that  non -nuclear- weapon  states  will  be  able 
to  obtain  such  services  pursuant  to  a  special  international  agreement, 
or  agreements,  through  an  appropriate  intemationrl  body  with  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  non-nuclear- weapon  states.  It  provides  that 
negotiations  on  this  subject  shall  commence  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  treaty  enters  into  force.  But  it  preserves  the  option  of  obtaining 
nuclear  explosion  services  pursuant  to  bilateral  agreements. 

Article  VI  is  an  undertaking  by  all  parties  to  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  control. 

Articlo  VII  makes  clear  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  affects  the  right 
to  conclude  regional  treaties  establishing  nuclear-iree  zones. 

Article  VIII  establishes  the  procedures  for  amending  the  treaty. 
Paragraph  1  is  derived  from  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.20  It  requires 
the  Depositary  Governments  to  convene  a  conference  to  consider  a 
proposed  amendment  if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty.  Paragraph  2  provides  that  for  an  amendment  to 
enter  into  force  it  must  be  ratified  oy  a  majority  of  all  parties  to  the 
treaty,  including  all  nuclear-weapon  parties  and  all  other  parties 
which,  on  the  date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA.  No  amendment  will  enter  into  force 
for  any  party  that  does  not  ratify  it. 

Article  VlII  also  provides  xor  a  conference,  five  years  after  the 
treaty  enters  into  force,  to  review  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  Further 
review  conferences,  at  five  year  intervals  thereafter,  will  be  held  if 
requested  by  a  majority  of  the  parties. 

Article  IX  designates  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  Depositary  Governments  and  provides  that  the 
treaty  shall  enter  into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  those  states  and  forty  other  signatory  states.  It  specifics  how 
other  states  may  become  parties  and  contains  provisions  of  a  formal 
nature  relating  to  ratification,  accession,  and  registration  with  the 
United  Nations,  all  derived  from  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  provisions  for  signature  and  accession  have  been  designed  to 
permit  the  widest  possible  application  of  the  treaty.  At  the  same  time 
adherence  to  the  treaty  will  m  no  way  imply  recognition  or  change  in 
status  of  regimes  the  United  States  does  not  now  recognize.  Nor  will 
it  in  any  way  result  in  according  recognition  or  change  in  status  to 
any  regime  not  now  recognized  by  any  other  party. 

Article  X  provides  a  right  of  withdrawal  upon  three  months  notice 
if  a  party  finds  that  extraordinary  events  related  to  tlv  subject-  matter 
of  the  treaty  have  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests.  h*s  provision  is 
the  same  as  the  withdrawal  provision  in  the  Nuclear  Test.  Ban  Treaty 
except  that  it  requires  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  Ik*  given  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  ns  well  ns  to  the  other  treaty  parties 
and  requires  the  notice  to  include  a  statement  of  the  extraordinary 
events  involved. 
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In  addition,  Article  X  provides  for  a  conference,  to  be  held  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force,  at  which  a  majority  of  the 
parties  will  decide  whether  the  treaty  shall  continue  in  force  indefi¬ 
nitely,  or  be  extended  for  an  additional  fixed  period  or  periods. 

Article  XI  provides  that  the  English,  Russian^  French,  Spanish  and 
Chinese  texts  of  the  treaty  are  equally  authentic,  and  deals  with  the 
deposit  of  the  original  treaty  instruments  and  transmittal  of  certified 
copies  to  signatory  and  acceding  states. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  a  number  of  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  states,  including  especially  non-aligned  states,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  need  for  some  form  of  assurance  with  respect  to  their 
security  that  would  be  appropriate  in  light  of  their  renunciation  of 
the  right  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  While  there  is  no  provision  on 
this  subject  in  the  trerty,  a  resolution  on  this  subject  was  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  P « urity  Council  on  June  19,  1968  by  a  vote  of 
10-0  (with  5  abstentions).  The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  eu,oh  issued  substantially  identical  declarations 
in  explanation  of  their  votes  for  such  resolution.  Copies  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  declaration  by  the  United  States  are  enclosed.21 

The  signing  of  this  treaty  is,  I  believe,  an  event  of  unique  signifi¬ 
cance.  Wide  adherence  to  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  threat  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  states  with  nuclear  weapons  at  their  disposal,  and  will 
thus  enhance  the  security  of  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  give  new  impetus  to  international 
cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and  to  further  ef¬ 
forts  toward  disarmament. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  shown  by  so  many  nations  in  this  his¬ 
toric  effort  as  well  as  its  significance  to  world  peace,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  ratify  this  treaty  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Questions  on  the  Draft  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  Asked  by  U.S. 

Allies  Together  With  Answers  Given  by  the  United  States 

1.  Q.  'What  may  and  what  may  not  bo  transferred  under  the  draft 
treaty  ? 

A.  The  treaty  deals  only  with  what  is  prohibited,  not  with  what  is 
permitted. 

It  prohibits  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  of  “nuclear  weap¬ 
ons”  or  control  over  them,  meaning  bombs  and  warheads.  It  also 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  because  a 
nuclear  explosive  device  intended  for  peaceful  purposes  can  be  used 
as  a  weapon  or  can  l>e  easily  adapted  for  such  use. 

It.  does  not  deal  with,  and  therefore  does  not  prohibit,  transfer  of 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  or  delivery  systems,  or  control  over  them 
to  any  recipient,  so  long  as  such  transfer  does  not  involve  bombs  or 
warheads. 
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2.  Q.  Does  the  draft  treaty  prohibit  consultations  and  planning  on 
nuclear  defense  among  NATO  members  ? 

A.  It  does  not  deal  with  allied  consultations  and  planning  on  nu¬ 
clear  defense  so  long  as  no  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over 
them  results. 

3.  Q.  Does  the  draft  treaty  prohibit  arrangements  for  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United  States 
within  the  territory  of  non-nuclear  NATO  members? 

A.  It  does  not  deal  with  arrangements  for  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  within  allied  territory  as  these  do  not  involve  any  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them  unless  and  until  a  decision 
were  made  to  go  to  war,  at  which  time  the  treaty  would  no  longer  be 
controlling. 

4.  Q.  Would  the  draft  prohibit  the  unification  of  Europe  if  a  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  state  was  one  of  the  constituent  states  ? 

A.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  European  unity,  and  would 
not  bar  succession  by  a  new  federated  European  state  to  the  nuclear 
status  of  one  of  its  former  components.  A  new  federated  European 
state  would  have  to  control  all  of  its  external  security  functions  in¬ 
cluding  defense  and  all  foreign  policy  matters  relating  to  external 
security,  but  would  not  have  to  be  so  centralized  as  to  assume  all  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions.  While  not  dealing  with  succession  by  such  a  fed¬ 
erated  state,  the  treaty  would  bar  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  (in¬ 
cluding  ownership)  or  control  over  them  to  any  recipient,  including 
a  multilateral  entity. 


Soviet  Aide-Memoire  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

July  5,  1968  1 

The  Soviet  Government  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  memorandum  of  9  April,  1968  ‘  ana  deems  it  necessary  to 
reply  to  it  as  foiovs- 

When,  some  time  ago,  the  Federal  Government  advocated  an  ex¬ 
change  of  declarations  renouncing  the  use  of  force  in  their  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  other  European  Socialist  states, 
the  Soviet  Government,  which  has  consistently  supported  the  principle 
of  not  using  force  in  inter-state  relations,  naturally  took  notice  of  this 
proposal.  After  the  appropriate  consultations  with  the  interested 
European  socialist  countries  which  are  allied  with  the  USSR  had  been 
completed,  the  Soviet  Government  informed  the  Federal  Government 

'  The  Policy  of  Kcnunciation  of  For rr:  Document n  on  German  and  8ovici 
/>« duration*  m  the  of  Force,  19} 9  In  July  1968  (Bonn,  1908),  pp. 

,’tt  -W. 
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on  12  October  and  21  November,  1967,  of  its  views  of  the  basis  on  which 
the  Soviet  Union  could  agree  to  exchange  declarations  renouncing  the 
use  of  force  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  what  the  real 
content  of  such  declarations  coula  be.8 

In  their  account  of  the  above-mentioned  views,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  strengthening  of  peace 
and  security  in  Europe  was  in  accord  with  the  vital  interests  and 
ardent  wishes  of  the  European  states  and  peoples  and  that  any  step  is 
useful,  including  the  proposed  exchange  or  declarations  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  if  it  really  promotes  this  important  cause. 
At  the  same  time  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  actual  content  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  political  course  of  action  and  to  its  statements 
about  its  intention  of  pursuing  a  “new  Eastern  policy”. 

At  the  time,  the  Soviet  Government  stated  that  it  would  be  pleased 
to  consider  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Federal  Government  as  an 
expression  of  the  West  German  wish  to  bring  about  a  change  in  its 
policy  so  as  to  consolidate  security  in  Europe.  They  would  also  be 
pleased  to  accept  this  proposal  as  evidence  of  its  (the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s)  willingness  to  take  another  step  forward  in  improving  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  17SSR 
as  well  as  the  states  allied  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  would  help  to 
restore  a  healthy  situation  in  Europe  and,  as  a  result,  wor  ld  serve  to 
create  the  preconditions  for  the  necessary  normalisation  of  relations 
between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  European  Socialist 
states. 

During  the  following  unofficial  and  provisional  contacts  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Soviet  side  at¬ 
tempted  to  obtain  the  requisite  clarity  about  the  aims  and  intentions 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  question. 

The  Soviet  side  wanted  from  the  very  beginning  to  put  these  con¬ 
tacts  on  an  objective  basis.  For  this  reason,  the  West  German  proposal 
that  the  contacts  should  be  of  a  confidential  nature  was  accepted.  Al¬ 
though  the  Soviet  Government  strictly  observed  this  agreement,  the 
West  German  side  repeatedly  infringed  it  despite  the  fact  that  the 

groposal  came  from  it  and  it  inspired  various  speculations  in  which  the 
oviet  Union’s  views  were  distorted.  Finally,  after  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  presented  a  memorandum  on  D  April  of  this  year  as  a  reply 
to  the  Soviet  proposals,  the  contents  of  the  exploratory  talks  on  a 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  were  made  public  by  the  West  German 
press  and  the  views  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  seriously  misrepresented. 

What  is  the  Federal  Government's  attitude  to  the  Soviet  proposals 
on  an  exchange  of  declarations  between  the  USSR  and  the  Federal  Re- 

(niblic  renouncing  the  use  of  force!  What  is  its  actual  policy  in  t lie 
msic  questions  concerning  peace  and  security  on  the  Euroj>ean 
continent? 

1.  It  is  well-known,  that  for  nearly  twenty  years  two  independent 
German  states  with  equal  rights,  the  (lI)U  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  have  developed  and  existed  in  Central  Europe.  The 
existence  of  these  two  German  Elates  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Europe 
of  today.  If  one  does  not  take  this  undeniable  fact  into  consideration, 
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it  is  unthinkable  that  there  can  be  any  fruitful  discussion  or  solution 
of  the  major  current  European  problems. 

Anyone  who  plans  to  attack  the  inviolability  of,  or  encroaches  upon, 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  socialist  GDR  is  deliberately  undermining 
the  fundaments  of  peace  and  security  in  Europe.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  meanwhile  shown  fairly  explicitly  that  it  is  not  prepared 
to  exchange  declarations  renouncing  the  use  or  force  with  the  GDR  on 
the  same  conditions  as  with  the  other  socialist  states  and  that  it  still 
insists  on  its  absurd  claim  to  speak  on  behalf  of  “all  Germans”. 

Certain  people  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  apparently 
toying  with  the  idea  that  there  perhaps  mighv  be  a  rebirth  or  the  1,000 
year  Reich  proclaimed  by  Hitler  and  that  Vm  militarists  and  Nazis 
might  again  control  the  destiny  of  all  Geiu  ans.  However,  Hitler’s 
Reich,  which  unleashed  the  most  horrible  war  in  history  and  inflicted 
immeasurable  suffering  and  pain  on  the  nations  of  the  world,  \~as 
crushed  beneath  the  burden  or  the  crimes  it  committed  and  the  blows 
of  the  outraged  nations.  There  can  and  never  will  be  any  return  to  the 
Reich. 

Today,  everyone  realises  that  the  existence  of  the  peace-loving 
socialist  German  state,  which  is  linked  by  close  fraternal  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries,  is  of  immense  importance 
as  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  security  in  Europe.  The  people  of  the 
GDR  are  pressing  forward  resolutely  along  the  chosen  path  towards 
establishing  the  socialist  society  and  they  are  staunch  defenders  of 
peace  and  friendship  between  nations.  They  reject  outright  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government’s  planned  encroachments  upon  their  sovereign 
rights.  The  stability  and  viability  of  the  socialist  system  in  the  GDR 
were  convincingly  demonstrated  in  the  recent  referendum  which  em¬ 
braced  the  whole  population.  The  absolute  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  republic  decided  freely  and  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  new 
socialist  constitution.  This  “yes”  by  the  workers  of  the  GDR  to  the 
socialist  constitution  was  ,lso  their  judgement  of  the  unfounded  claim 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  Germans. 

The  Federal  Government’s  memorandum  of  9  April  1968  must  be 
seen  as  an  attempt  to  evade  an  agreement  on  the  exenange  of  declara¬ 
tions  renouncing  the  use  of  force  vis-i-vis  the  GDR  in  an  internation¬ 
ally  binding  form.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  Federal  Government 
merely  wishes  to  repeat  the  general  declaration  renouncing  the  use 
of  force  which  at  some  time  or  other  was  once  made  by  Adenauer, 
but  which  is  contrary  to  the  policies  practised  by  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Naturally,  such  a  declaration  would  only  camouflage 
the  anti-GDR  direction  being  taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
However  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  any  agreement  is  possible 
on  this  basis. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  secu¬ 
rity,  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  indejRmdenre  of  the 
GDR,  as  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  belong  to  the  fundamental 
and  vital  interests  of  all  socialist  countries  which  are  linked  with  her 
by  an  alliance  and  by  fraternal  friendship. 

2.  It  is  undeniable  that,  the  permanence  of  the  existing  frontiers 
in  Eurojx\  including  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier  and  the  frontier  be¬ 
tween  the  CDK  and  the  Chechoslovakian  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
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Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most  important  precondi¬ 
tions  for  guaranteeing  European  security. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  memorandum  dated  9  April,  1968  and  from 

fmblic  statements  made  by  leading  personalities  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
ic  of  Germany,  the  Federal  Government  still  refuses  to  recognise 
the  existing  frontiers  in  Europe.  Moreover,  there  are  still  people  in 
West  Germany  who  demand  a  revision  of  the  results  of  World  War  II. 
None  less  than  Federal  Chancellor  Kiesinger  himself  deemed  it  appro¬ 
priate  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Bundestag  on  the  3  November,  1968 
to  say  that  the  population  of  Germany,  which  had  grown  since  1933, 
was  now  living  in  a  shrunken  area.  Such  a  statement,  which  is  really 
a  resurgence  or  the  Nazi  theory  of  “Letansraum”,  prompts  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  Federal  Republic  to  press  for  a  revision  of  tho  European 
borders  and  the  existimj  situation  in  Europe.  Pronouncements  of  this 
kind  clearly  indicate  wnat  the  Federal  Government  means  by  a  “peace 
order”  xu  Europe. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  who  lost  millions  upon 
millions  of  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  Second  World  War  have 
not,  and  cannot,  forget  that  this  war  was  unleashed  by  German  fascists 
on  the  pretext  of  conquering  “Lebensraum”  for  the  leaders  of  the 
criminal  Third  Reich  and  under  the  watchword  of  the  notorious  “New 
Order”  in  Europe. 

What  the  Federal  Government  is  really  proposing  is  an  exchange 
of  declarations  renouncing  the  use  of  force  whereby  it  could  continue 
to  make  the  same  ter;  :torial  claims  vis-k-vis  its  neighbouring  states  as 
before.  Such  mattery  are,  however,  not  compatible  with  each  other. 
Only  people  who  have  forgotten  the  events  of  recent  history  could 
accept  such  a  fraudulent  agreement. 

Ir  the  Federal  Government  still  entertains  hopes  about  a  change  in 
the  Soviet  Union’s  attitude  or  that  of  the  other  Socialist  countries 
about  the  European  frontiers,  it  is  committing  a  grave  and  dangerous 
error.  The  results  of  the  Second  World  War  cannot  be  reversed:  The 
question  of  the  European  frontiers  has  been  finally  and  irrevocably 
settled. 

Everyone  knows  the  fate  of  the  former  plans  for  “rolling  back” 
socialism  which  were  concocted  and  discussed  in  NATO,  inter  alia  by 
the  leading  personalities  of  the  Federal  Republic.  These  plans  were 
doomed  to  failure  i-*om  the  very  beginning.  Nowadays,  even  NATO 
circles  prefer  not  to  speak  of  direct  military  attacks  against  the 
socialist  states.  Influential  circles  in  tho  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  still  be  seen  1  latching  aggressive  plans,  since  it 
would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  explain  why  the  Federal  Government, 
despite  its  proposal  about  exchanging  declarations  renouncing  the  use 
of  force,  avoids  making  any  statement  about  resjanting  tho  existing 
frontiers  in  Europe. 

Instead  of  recognising  the  irrevocability  of  the  frontiers  along  the 
Oder  and  Lausitz-Neisse,  the  Federal  Govermnent  resorts  in  its  memo¬ 
randum  to  statements  to  the  effect  that  it  “understands”  Poland’s 
wish  to  live  within  secure  borders  “better  than  in  former  times”.  But 
what  value  can  one  place  on  such  words  when,  in  practice,  the  Federal 
Government  officially  raises  and  maintains  claims  to  territory  in  the 
north  and  west  oi  tho  Peoples  Republic  of  Poland! 
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Pursuant  to  the  Potsdam  Agreement,4  the  frontier  along  the  Oder 
and  the  Lausitz-Neisse  was  determined  once  for  all  and  it  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  any  discussions  or  bargaining.  The  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Socialist  Poland,  with  which  she  is  fraternally 
linked,  are  identical  and  indivisible.  Their  views  on  the  question  of 
the  Oder  and  Lausitz-Neisse  frontier  are  also  the  same  and  equally 
unshakeable. 

There  are  no  paths,  either  direct  or  circuitous,  which  might  lead 
to  a  revision  of  the  existing  frontiers  in  Europe.  Anyone  who  thinks 
otherwise  has  lost  his  sense  of  reality. 

The  tribulations  of  World  War  II  and  the  historical  experlcnej 
gained  from  the  emergence  and  victory  of  the  anti-Hitler  coalition 
taught  the  peace-loving  states  of  Europe  a  lot,  and  today  they  will  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  caught  unawares.  As  far  as  the  socialist  mem¬ 
ber-states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  concerned,  they  have  announced 
their  firm  intention  of  crushing  any  aggression  against  them  by  the 
imperial ’stand  reactionary  forces. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  noted  in  its  memorandum  that  the 
Munich  Agreement  of  September  1938,  which  was  concluded  under 
duress,  “was  no  longer  valid”.  This  declaration,  which  the  Federal 
Government,  is  nowadays  almost  trying  to  describe  as  a  step  towards 
an  understanding  with  the  Socialist  countries,  does  not  contain  any¬ 
thing  new,  as  the  Federal  Republic  has  hitherto  refused  to  declare  that 
the  Munich  Agreement  was  invalid  from  the  very  beginning.  But 
whether  one  declares  the  Munich  Agreement  to  be  invalid  from  the 
day  of  its  conclusion  or  from  now  on  is  not  an  academic  question, 
but  one  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  exchange  of  declarations 
renouncing  the  use  of  force. 

In  its  persistent  refusal  to  declare  the  Munich  Agreement  to  have 
been  invalid  from  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  the  Federal  Government 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  willing  to  dissocinte  itself  from  a  policy  whose 
methods  include  blackmail,  threats  and  the  use  of  military  force,  and 
which  is  symbolised  by  this  infamous  Agreement.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  apparently  considers  that  the  Munich  Agreement  was  “legit 
imate"  and  consequently  deems  the  conquest  by  force  of  the  “Sudeten- 
land”  and  al!  the  criminal  acts  committed  Dy  the  Nazis  and  their 
henchmen  in  Czechoslovakia  to  have  been  “legitimate”,  too. 

In  view  of  the  Federal  Government’s  attitude,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  is  indulgent  towards  the  activities  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sudeten 
Refugee  Association  who,  like  Henlein’s  supporters,  have  been  arous¬ 
ing  an  inordinate  hate  of  socialist  Czechoslovakia  and  calling  for  the 
disniemlterment  of  Czechoslovakian  arens.  And  would  it  be  wossible 
without  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  in  th»  Federal  RopnVlic  for 
this  revenge-seeking  Refugee  Association  to  demand  outright  the 
•'return  of  the  Sudeten  Germans”  i.e.  to  re-establish  the  situation  which 
Iiitler  created  with  the  help  of  the  Munich  Agreement? 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  defend  the  national  interests  of 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Munich  Agreement  was  immediately  and  reso¬ 
lutely  condemned  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  arbitrary  act  of  force; 
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tl  .o  Soviet  Union  expressed  its  willingness  at  the  time  to  send  its  forces 
without  delay  to  help  the  Czechoslovakian  army  if  t  .e  Czechoslovakian 
Government  then  in  power  were  to  ask  them  for  this.  After  the  Nazis 
had  destroyed  the  independence  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Union 
gave  decisive  help  to  the  Czech  people,  with  whom  we  are  linked  by 
fraternal  ties,  in  freeing  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  fascist 
conquerors  and  their  agents  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  fraternal  relati  •;> 
ship  between  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  and  Czechoslovakia  is  a  serious 
warning  to  anyone  today  who  may  be  planning  an  attack  against  the 
western  borders  of  the  socialist  community. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Soviet  Government,  Czechoslovakia  and 
all  those  countries  which  signed  the  Bucharest  Declaration  on  the 
strengthening  of  peace  and  security  insist  emphatically  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  should  unconditionally  dissociate  itself  from  the  criminal 
Munich  diktat  and  declare  that  it  was  invalid  from  the  very  beginning. 

4.  The  policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government 
i.e.  to  reverse  the  results  of  World  War  II  and  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Potsdam  Agreement  is  closely  linked  with  those  political  trends 
in  the  Federal  Republic  which  jeopardise  peace.  These  trends  may 
above  all  be  seen  in  the  steady  increase  in  tne  activities  of  Neo-Nazi 
and  revanchist  forces^  in  the  stepping  up  of  the  militarisation  of  the 
country  and  in  the  limitation  of  the  democratic  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  West  German  population. 

In  its  answer,  the  Federal  Government  again  tries  to  defend  the 
Neo-Nazis  and  refuse,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  to  take  any  measures 
to  end  the  machinations  of  the  so-called  National  Democratic  Party. 
The  Nazis  and  neo-Nazis,  whose  activities  are  prohibited  under  the 
Potsdam  Agreement,  have  meanwhile  been  extending  their  influence, 
thanks  to  the  protection  given  to  them  by  the  authorities,  throughout 
the  political  and  public  life  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
the  NPD  are  now  trying  to  get  tlv.  better  of  the  other  political  parties. 
Recently,  the  NPD  candidates  won  seats  in  the  Parliament  of  vet 
another  federal  state,  the  seventh,  i.e.  in  Baden-Wiirttemberg.  It  has 
been  said  that  during  the  electoral  campaign  the  NPD  disseminated 
as  much  electoral  propaganda  as  all  the  other  parties  in  the  Federal 
Republic  together.  They  succeeded  in  getting  as  many  votes  as  the 
Nazis  did  in  this  federal  state  (the  territory  corresponding  to  the 
Baden- Wurtfcemberg  of  today)  in  1930  during  the  preparations  for 
Hitler's  seizure  of  power. 

The  elections  in  Baden -Wii rt temberg,  which  were  accompanied  by 
uninhibited  nationalistic  and  chauvinistic  propaganda  in  the  press, 
clearly  revealed  that  fcbc.jioHcy  of  the  “Grand  Coalition”  Government 
has,  in  practice, created  good  opportunities  for  a  growth  of  neo-Nazism 
and  revanchism.  To  all  rppeararces,  the  society-  and  class-conscious 
circles  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  who  also  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Hitler’s  aggression,  are  doing  this  deliberately  in  the  hope 
that,  they  can  use  the  neo-Nazis  as  a  means  of  pressure  and  blackmail 
in  their  relations  with  other  countries  in  tire  implementation  of  their 
revanchist  policies.  However,  this*  is  a  dangerous  game  and  it  might 
turn  out  to  l>e  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

Nor  can  one  ignore  the  fact  that  certain  statesmen  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  are  cultivating  more  and  more  actively  nation- 
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alistic  and  patently  chauvinistic  feelingB  amongst  the  people  and  are 
thus  pursuing  a  parallel  course  of  action  to  that  of  the  NPD.  Whilst 
the  leaders  or  the  neo-Nazis  are  making  big  speeches  about  the  “rebirth 
of  Great  Germany”,  the  official  representatives  of  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  talk  about  “the  lack  of  Lebensraum”  etc.  The  words  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same — militant  chauvinism  and 
revanchism. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  both  the  NPD  and  its  sympathisers  m  the 
ranks  of  the  CDU/CSU  regard  their  next  goal  as  the  cancellation  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  under 
valid  international  agreements  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  amongst  the  Western  powers,  especially  on  the  continent. 
History  teaches  us  that  it  would  be  dangerous  if  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  the  West  European  ana  American  countries,  were 
to  underestimate  the  dangers  of  such  trends. 

5.  The  political  trend  in  the  Federal  Republic  also  reveals  a  per¬ 
sistent  growth  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  plead  for  a  revision  of  the 
Government’s  policy  which  would  take  into  consideration  the  realities 
of  the  situation  in  Europe,  recognise  the  GDR,  and  establish  good- 
neighbourly  relations  and  co-operate  vitli  all  European  states,  oppose 
the  idiotic  neo-Nazi  and  revanchist  ideas,  and  prevent  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  from  becoming  a  possible  cause  of  war  in  Europe.  Such  healthy- 
minded  people  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  population  right  up  to 
the  circles  which  are  close  to  the  Government  Coalition.  In  view  of 
the  possibility  of  a  further  strengthening  of  this  trend,  those  who  to¬ 
day  determine  the  Federal  Republic’s  basic  political  direction  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  that  the  NPD  “is  in  accord  with  the  Constitution” 
and  that  the  movement  against  Nazism  is  an  “infringement  of  the 
law”.  We  all  know  what  persecutions  are  inflicted  upon  the  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  Republic,  from  the  Communist  Party  to  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Peace  Movement,  the  students  and  the  progressive  in¬ 
telligentsia.  The  “national  emergency  laws”  are  directed  primarily 
against  the  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  forces  and  they  envisage  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  arbitrary  acts  and  coercive  measures. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  Federal  Republic  shows  that  the  orienta¬ 
tion  towards  the  use  of  force  in  foreign  policy  is  inevitably  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  policy  of  repression  at  home. 

6.  Whilst  the  Federal  Government  proposes  an  exchange  of  dec¬ 
larations  with  the  socialist  countries  renouncing  the  use  or  force,  it 
makes  no  secret  of  its  intention  of  continuing  its  policy  of  making 
illegal  encroachments  upon  West  Berlin.  It  is  continually  staging  now 
provocations  in  West  Berlin  and  attempting  to  subjugate  life  in  the 
city  to  the  interests  of  the  hostile  policy  it  pursues  vis-a-vis  the  socialist- 
states,  and  it  heightens  tension  there.  Not  only  does  tho  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  res|>ectthe  special  status  of  West  Berlin  which  stems  from 
tho  well-known  Four  Power  Agreement,  it  also  pursues  a  completely 
blatant  and  provocative  policy  aimed  at.  annexing  this  city,  which  is 
not  part  of  tho  GDR,  even  though  it  must  realise  and  f  that  ?}  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  do  this.  The  Federal  Government  demonstratively  holds 
“Parliamentary  Weeks”  for  the  Bundestag  or  Cabinet  meetings  in 
West  Berlin,  and  numerous  branches  of  the  West  German  Ministries 
and  authorities  are  illegally  maintained  then*.  The  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  even  does  not  hesitate  to  send  its  Minister's  to  West  Berlin  in  or¬ 
der  to  organise  police  action  against  democratically  inclined  individ¬ 
uals,  organisations  and  associations. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Federal  Government  attempt  to  undermine 
the  status  of  West  Berlin  as  a  special  political  fabric  and  to  aggravate 
the  atmosphere  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  pretends  that  the  com¬ 
pletely  lawful  and  necessary  rejection  of  its  claims  to  West  Berlin  is 
almost  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  status  and  viability  of  West  Berlin — 
just  as  if  it  was  not  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany’s  own  machina¬ 
tions  but  the  protective  measures  taken  against  them  which  are  the 
reason  for  the  tense  situation  there. 

The  facts  show  that  the  dangerous  game  involving  Berlin  is  one  of 
the  methods  permanently  employed  by  Government  circles  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  to  prevent  any  abatement  of  international 
tension  in  Europe.  However,  a  continuation  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany’s  current  policy  on  West  Berlin  i'  '\ly  likely  to  compli¬ 
cate  the  situation  thus  further.  The  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  avoid  this 
as  it  does  not  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  USA  and  France  have  repeatedly  and 
officially  stated  that  West  Berlin  does  not  belong  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  and  cannot  be  administered  by  the  latter’s  authori¬ 
ties.  The  military  authorities  of  the  Three  Powers  resisted  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  Basic  Constitutional  Law 
in  which  claims  were  raised  to  West  Berlin.  All  this  shows  that  the 
Western  Powers  ought,  to  take  measures  to  stop  the  attempts  de  facto 
to  incorporate  West  Berlin  into  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
especially  since  these  Powers  speak  of  their  rights  and  obligations  in 
West  Berlin.  The  Soviet  Union’s  views  on  the  protective  measures  re¬ 
cently  taken  by  the  GDR  in  regard  to  the  access  routes  between  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  West  Berlin,  which  cross  the  sov¬ 
ereign  territory  of  the  GDR,  are  sufficiently  well-known.  The  German 
Democratic  Republic  is  not  only  entitled,  but  also  obliged  pursuant  to 
existing  international  agreements,  to  take  measures  against  the  Nazi, 
revanchist  and  military  activities  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
in  West  Berlin.  The  Government  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
has  introduced  the  customary  international  arrangements  for  citizens 
proceeding  in  transit  through  the  territory  of  a  sovereign  state.  If  the 
Federal  Government  has  anything  to  say  about  the  protective  measures 
which  the  GDR  have  implemented  in  respect  of  the  access  routes  lead¬ 
ing  through  its  sovereign  territory,  tho  best  thing  for  it  10  do  would  of 
course  be  to  apply  direct  to  the  GDR. 

7.  In  its  memorandum,  tho  Federal  Government  again  avoids  stat¬ 
ing  its  views  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

The  solution  of  this  extremely  important,  question  has  now  reached 
its  final  pluiso.  The  non-proliferation  treaty  produced  after  the  ex¬ 
tended  22nd  session  of  UNO’s  general  meeting  has  been  approved  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  states  of  the  world.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Federal  Government  could  have  made  a  positive 
contribution  and  shown  that  it  really  does  advocate  tho  view  that 
atomic  weapons  should  not  be  disseminated  any  further  i.c.  it  could 
have  immediately  stated  that  it  agreed  to  the  treaty  and  was  willing  to 
sign  it. 
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Unfortunately,  both  in  the  Federal  Government’s  memorandum  of 
9  April,  1968 8  and  in  the  letter  which  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  observer  at  UNO  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  [First  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the]  UN  General  Assembly  on  7  May,  1968 0  a  number  of  reser¬ 
vations  and  conditions  are  made  and  these  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
an  attempt  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  concluding  the  treaty.  More¬ 
over,  one  cannot  ignore  the  systematic  campaign  being  waged  by  cer¬ 
tain  circles  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  against  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  treaty.  Apparently,  these  circles  cherish  the  hope  of  gaining 
access  to  atomic  weapons. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Government  of  the  other  German  state— the 
German  Democratic  Republic — made  a  declaration  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  UNO  on  19  April,  1968  approving  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  and  advocating  as  expeditious  a  conclusion  of  this  agreement 
as  possible.7 

It  is  completely  obvious  that  the  renunciation  by  the  two  German 
states  of  atomic  weapons  and  in  particular  their  signature  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  would  be  of  great  importance  in  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  in  which  an  exchange  of  declarations  between  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist 
states  renouncing  the  use  of  force  would  really  make  sense  from  the 
point  of  view  of  guaranteeing  European  security. 

8.  It  has  unfortunately  been  noted  that  the  memorandum  sent  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  9  April,  1968  does  not  contain  one  sentence 
which  demonstrates  its  efforts  constructively  and  objectively  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  proposals  which  had  been  previously  submitted  to  the 
German  side.  The  Federal  Government’s  answer  shows  that  it  wishes 
to  effect  the  exchange  of  declarations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  socialist  states  renouncing  the  use  of  force  in  such  a  way  that  the 
whole  basis  of  its  revanchism  in  all  important  questions  of  European 
security  will  remain  unaffected. 

The  Federal  Government  continues  to  pursue  foreign  political  aims 
whose  solution  presupposes  the  use  or  threat  of  force.  This  is  a  familiar 
method  which  was  widely  used  in  pre-war  Germany.  It  was  often 
declared  then  that  policies  would  only  be  implemented  by  peaceful 
methods:  nevertheless,  political  demands  were  made  which  could,  in 
the  final  analysis,  only  be  realised  by  the  use  of  military  force.  In  fact, 
the  Federal  Government  is  trying  with  the  help  of  an  exchange  of 
declarations  renouncing  the  use  of  force  and  effected  on  such  conditions 
to  legalise  under  international  law  her  refusal  to  recognise  the  results 
of  World  War  II  or  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
on  which  the  peace  in  Europe  has  been  based  since  the  war.  What  it 
wishes  to  get  from  the  socialist  countries  is  really  their  endorsement  of 
the  pretentious  policies  pursued  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  of  its  gathering  the  forces  with  which  to  implement  these  aims. 
Calculations  of  this  kind  are  in  complete  contrast  to  the  real  conditions 
in  Europe  and  it  is  not  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  change 
them. 


'  The  Polity  of  Renunciation  of  Force,  pp.  27-32. 
•A/C. 1/063.  Mnv  ft.  1068. 

7  A /0. 1/059,  Mny  3.  1068. 
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If  the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  exchange  declarations  re¬ 
nouncing  the  use  of  force  in  the  interests  of  strengthening  peace  and 
security  in  Europe,  it  cannot  help  but  recognise  the  existing  frontiers 
in  Europe,  draw  the  inevitable  inferences  from  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  two  independent  German  states,  renounce  its  nuclear  ambitions  and 
encroachments  upon  West  Berlin,  and  declare  the  Munich  Agreement 
to  have  been  invalid  from  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  the  Federal  Government’s  wish  that  the  proposed  exchange  of 
declarations  renouncing  the  use  of  force  should  be  regarded  as  the 
cornerstone  of  their  whole  “Eastern  policy”  which  is  ostensibly  directed 
towards  a  “reconciliation”  with  the  socialist  countries.  Yet  m  reality, 
this  all  looks  like  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  free  hand  for  the  continuation 
of  an  aggressive  policy  in  Europe.  Moreover,  this  can  only  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  UN  Charter  and  to  represent 
a  number  of  its  fundamental  provisions  “in  contradiction  of  their 
meaning  and  purpose”  as  an  agreement  on  a  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
force. 

The  Federal  Government  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  obligations 
incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  under  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
states  which  formed  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  will  be  maintained  in 
full  until  a  German  peace  treaty  is  concluded.  The  provisions  of  the  UN 
Charter  on  coercive  measures  “if  an  aggressive  policy  is  resumed”  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  referred  still  apply  in  full  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany.  Here  again,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  cannot  claim  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  otner  European 
states  mentioned  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its  memorandum.  Con¬ 
trary  to  these  states,  there  is  no  peace  treaty  for  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Moreover,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  it  is  pursuing 
a  policy  which  jeopardises  peace. 

0,  The  Soviet  Government  is  convinced  that  an  exchange  of  declara¬ 
tions  renouncing  the  use  of  force  must  have  a  real  content  which  will 
be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  age  and  the  wish  of  the  European 
peoples  for  peace  and  co-operation  between  the  states  of  Europe  in  the 
interests  of  peace. 

The  Soviet  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  other  member 
states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  will  continue  in  future  resolutely  to  defend 
the  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  Europe,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  muvhinations  of  the  revanchist  and  neo-Nazi  forces. 

If  tne  Federal  Government  carefully  considered  the  real  position  in 
Europe,  it  could  make  a  contribution  towards  strengthening  peace  and 
European  security.  An  exchange  of  declarations  renouncing  the  use  of 
force  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  would  furnish  a  whle 
range  of  opportunities  for  making  such  a  contribution.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  willing  to  continue  to  exchange  views  on  a  renunciation 
of  the  use  of  force,  but  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  show  a  constructive  and  objective  attitude  towards 
this  problem  ard  one  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  interests  of  Kuro- 
penn  security.  The  Soviet  Union  will  welcome  any  step  by  the  Federal 
Republic  which  will  help  to  bring  alout  a  detente  and  improve  rela¬ 
tions  between  our  two  countries. 
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10.  In  1946,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  powers  of  the  anti- 
Hitler  coalition  accepted  a  programme  in  Potsdam  designed  to  guar¬ 
antee  peace  in  liberated  Europe.  This  programme  was  based  on  the  idea 
conceived  in  the  agony  of  the  nations  that  a  rebirth  of  German 
militarism  and  Nazism  must  be  prevented  and  conditions  created  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  Germany  ever  again  to  threaten  her 
neighbours  or  jeopardise  world  peace.  The  enduring  significance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  whole 
course  of  post-war  events  in  Europe  and  the  world,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  which,  together  with  the  other  socialist  countries,  is  the  stand¬ 
ard-bearer  in  the  struggle  for  peace,  deems  it  her  sacred  duty  to  main¬ 
tain  and  defend  these  principles. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  Chancellor  Kiesinger  on 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  {Extract},  July  5,  1968  1 

•  ••••«* 

Question:  Mr.  Chancellor,  will  you  undertake  to  sign  the  NPT 2 
before  the  increased  pressure  on  the  Federal  Republic  has  been  lifted? 

Answer:  As  I  have  j ust  said,  we  are  going  to  participate  in  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  non-nuclear  nations,  and  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  the  very  interesting  program  of  that  conference.  The  outcome  of  it 
will  be  very  important.  Another  important  point  is  what  is  going  to 
be  done  about  the  so-called  interpretations.3 1  am  fully  confident  that 
the  American  side  will  present  the  interpretations  the  way  we  want 
them  to  be  and  hope  they  will  be,  and  the  way  they  have  also  been 
agreed  upon  in  part.  The  question  then  will  be :  What  will  the  Soviet 
Union  do  about  them  ?  If  it  rejects  these  interpretations,  a  completely 
new  situation  will  undoubtedly  result. 

Question:  Mr.  Chancellor,  you  indicated  at  the  last  foreign  policy 
debate  that  first  of  all  the  restrictive  measures  concerning  Berlin 
would  have  to  be  repealed.  You  expressed  this  in  very  precise  terms. 
Would  this  be  one  or  the  preconditions  for  the  signing  of  the  NPT  by 
the  German  Federal  Government  ? 

Answer:  We  said  that  we  do  not  mear.  to  establish  any  direct  link 
between  the  two.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  actions  concern¬ 
ing  access  to  Berlin  do  play  a  part  in  our  deliberations.  It  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  all  our  deliberations  regarding  the  signing  of  the 
NPT,  how  a  signatory  state  can  protect  itself  or  be  protected  against 
possible  pressures  or  aggressions  by  a  nuclear  state.  We  are  at  this 
moment  being  subjected  to  just  such  pressure,  precisely  when  the 
Soviet  Union  expects  us  to  sign  the  NI*!'.  That  is  not  an  auspicious 
psychological  and  political  climate.  The  Soviet  Union  could  be  very 


1  BulU  tin  din  1‘rtaMv-  und  Informationaamtc*  dir  HundvarcgUriiMg,  July  !>.  ItHW. 
pp.  7-M»-"r«0.  Stiit«>  Ik'iuirtuuuU  translation. 

*  A»tr.  pp.  W1-4CS. 

3  .  hi  tr,  pp  177-478. 
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helpful  if  it  did  what  it  has  been  asked  to  do  by  the  three  other  powers, 
namely,  fulfill  its  obligations,  and  that  includes,  of  course,  repeal  of 
the  measures  instituted  by  it.  The  Soviet  Union  could  be  even  more 
helpful  if,  as  a  nuclear  power  which  expects  other  nations  to  sign  the 
treaty,  it  would  at  last  agree  to  an  exchange  of  declarations  renounc¬ 
ing  the  use  of  force. 

Question:  Mr.  Chancellor,  you  said  that  the  interpretations  have 
been  agreed  upon  with  the  United  States.  Do  these  interpretations 
also  include  something  about  the  Berlin  situation  ? 

Answer:  No.  These  interpretations  are  of  a  general  nature.  But  the 
Berlin  situation  will  have  to  be  brought  in  under  one  of  these  general 
interpretations.  I  have  several  times  already  referred  to  the  agenda  of 
the  conference  of  the  non-nuclear  states. 

Question:  Mr.  Chancellor,  you  have  spoken  of  Soviet  pressures. 
Whet  is  your  assessment  of  the  German-Soviet  relations  generally  ? 

Answer:  The  Soviet  Union  is  obviously  still  using  us  as  a  sort  of 
scapegoat  in  order  to  produce  certain  desired  results  within  its  own 
sphere  of  influence,  but  also  in  the  outside  world.  It  is  trying  to  induce 
us  to  accept  its  conditions.  One  could  even  say  that  it  intends  to  extend 
its  list  of  what  it  expects  of  us  still  further  before  any  serious  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  renunciation  of  force  will  begin.  To  be  sure,  it  has  not 
rejected  talks  about  the  renunciation  of  force,  but  it  has  tied  them  to 
the  precondition  that  their  demands  be  accepted.  I  am  sorry  that  be¬ 
cause  of  this  I  cannot  say  that  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
satisfactory  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  not  we  who  are  opposed  to 
improving  these  relations.  We  definitely  attach  great  value  to  achiev¬ 
ing  durable  good  relations  between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  this  requires,  if  not  the  final  resolution  of 
our  great  national  question,  at  least  a  climate  like  that  in  which  dec¬ 
larations  renouncing  the  use  of  force  would  be  exchanged.  Only  in  such 
an  atmosphere  can  there  be  any  hope  for  improved  relations. 

Question:  Is  the  possibility  of  a  European  option  to  be  one  of  the 
points  on  which  an  interpretation  can  be  expected  ? 

Answer :  That  is  one  of  the  interpretation  questions. 

Question.  The  Soviet  Union  has  recently  proposed  disarmament 
measures.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  on  these 
measures? 

Answer:  The  Federal  Government  has  always  supported  simul¬ 
taneous  and  equivalent  disarmament  between  East  and  West,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  details  of  the  proposals  must  of  course  be 
studied.  But  the  Federal  Republic  surely  is  not  going  to  be  the  country 
that  will  resist  any  effective — and  effectively  controlled — disarma- 
meui.  Quite  the  contrary,  that’s  what  we  want. 

Question :  (Concerning  the  NPT) 

Answer:  If  the  Foreign  Minister  has  made  the  statement  that  the 
NPT  is  acceptable  as  it  stands,  a  certain  reservation  must  be  made.  To 
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begin  with,  I  have  already  mentioned  the  necessary  interpretations 
and  their  acceptance  by  the  nuclear  powers.  Secondly,  there  are  some 
problems  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  text  of  the  treaty,  but  which 
must  nevertheless  be  settled  in  connection  with  the  treaty.  All  these 
questions  you  will  find  enumerated  in  the  agenda  of  the  conference  of 
the  non-nuclear  powers  in  Geneva.  These  questions  must  be  cleared  up. 

Question :  Mr.  Chancellor,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
shown  to  exist,  would  you  expect  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
sign  the  treaty  before  the  end  of  this  year  ? 

Answer:  I  would  first  wait  for  the  outcome  of  this  conference.  I 
have  not  yet  gotten  around  to  mentioning  the  special  position  of  the 
EUR  ATOM  states,  which  have  a  special  situation  or  their  own  to 
secure,  and  this  depends  on  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  method 
of  verification. 

Question:  Mr.  Chancellor,  does  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  current  legislative  period  intend  to  undertake  some  new  initiatives 
in  the  German  policy  f  For  instance,  in  the  form  of  a  resumption  of 
contacts  by  means  of  letters  ? 

Answer:  We  shall  in  any  event  not  slacken  our  efforts  to  make 
progress  in  that  direction  if  we  can  see  only  the  slightest  prospect  of 
success,  if  not  with  the  responsible  authorities  in  the  other  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  then  at  least  with  the  people  over  there.  We  do  not  want  them 
to  have  the  feeling  that  we  let  ourselves  become  discouraged  even  if 
now  and  then  we  receive  rebuffs  from  the  other  side. 


Message  From  President  Johnson  to  the  Senate  on  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  July  9,  1968  1 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  for  the  advio  .wd  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclw 
Weapons.2 

This  treaty  was  opened  for  signature  on  July  1, 1968  in  Washington, 
London  and  Moscow.  Ninety-five  members  of  the  United  Nations  had 
voted  to  commend  it,  and  to  request  that  it  be  opened  for  signature 
and  ratification  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

On  July  1  it  was  signed  in  Washington  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  53  other  states.  Many 
others  have  indicated  their  intention  to  sign  it  promptly. 

I  consider  this  treaty  to  be  the  most  important  international  agree- 
ment  limiting  nuclear  arms  since  the  nuclear  age  began.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  sanity  and  of  man’s  will  to  survive. 


*  8.  Ex.  H,  WOth  (.  2cl  ,  pj>.  ill— v. 
*A»/<\  pp.  4C1-4C5. 
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The  treaty  takes  a  major  step  toward  a  goal  the  United  States  has 
been  seeking  for  the  past  twenty-two  years.  Beginning  with  the 
McMahon  Act  in  1946, 8  our  statutes  have  forbidden  the  transfer  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  to  others. 

In  the  Executive  branch,  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  have  complemented  those  of  the  Congress.  Ever  since  the 
Baruch  Plan  of  1946, 4  we  have  sought  to  achieve  an  international 
consensus  on  this  subject. 

Tn  making  the  first  United  States  test  ban  proposal,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  noted  that  his  purpose  was  to  curtail  the  uncontrolled  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.8 

When  President  Kennedy  announced  the  successful  negotiation  of 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963,  he  expressed  the  nope  that  it 
would  be  the  opening  wedge  in  a  campaign  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  He  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  other  nations  could 
soon  have  the  capacity  to  produce  such  weapons,  and  urged  that  we 
use  whatever  time  remained  to  persuade  such  countries  not  to  follow 
that  course.6 

In  1964,  in  the  first  message  I  submitted  to  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference,  I  proposed  an  agreement  that  nuclear  weapons  not  be 
transferred  to  non-nuclear  countries,  and  that  all  transfers  of  nuclear 
materials  for  peaceful  purposes  take  place  under  international  safe¬ 
guards.7 

In  1966,  the  United  States  Senate  clearly  showed  its  support  for 
negotiations  toward  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  Ninety-nine  Senators 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Pastore  resolution  (Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  179). 8  It  commended  serious  and  urgent  efforts  to  negotiate 
international  agreements  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
supported  additional  efforts  by  the  President  which  were  appropriate 
and  necessary  for  the  solution  of  nuclear  proliferation  problems. 

The  treaty  I  am  submitting  to  you  today  is  the  product  of  these 
efforts  by  the  legislative  and  executive  branches.  Its  provisions  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.® 

Its  central  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Its 
basic  undertaking  was  deliberately  patterned  after  United  States 
atomic  energy  legislation,  which  forbids  transfers  of  our  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  to  others.  Tne  treaty  not  only  makes  such  a  prohibition  binding 
on  all  nuclear  poweis ;  it  reinforces  the  prohibition  by  barring  non¬ 
nuclear  countries  from  receiving  them  from  any  source,  from  manu¬ 
facturing  or  otherwise  acquiring  them,  and  from  seeking  or  receiving 
any  assistance  in  their  manufacture. 

The  treaty,  however,  does  more  than  just  prohibit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  would  also  promote  the  further  development  of 
nuclear  energy  for  jieaceful  purposes  under  safeguards. 

•  no  Slat  7.v». 

4  Document*  on  Disarmament,  19)5-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  7-10. 

'  Public  Paper*  of  the  President*  of  the  United  State*:  Dwight  D.  Bisrnhoicer. 
1950-61,  pp.  829-830. 

*  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  334-2.15, 201-203. 

’  Ibid.,  196),  pp.  7-9. 

•  /bid,  1966,  pp.  800-307. 

*  Ante,  pp.  470-478. 
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This  is  the  goal  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  which  resulted  from  President  Eisenhower’s  ‘‘Atoms  for 
Peace”  plan.10  The  IAEA  is  charged  with  the  primary  responsibility 
for  safeguards  under  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  It  already  has  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  applying  safeguards  under  international  agree¬ 
ments  for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty  will  greatly  advance  the  goal  of  nuclear 
cooperation  for  peaceful  purposes  under  international  safeguards. 

It  will  require  that  all  parties  which  export  nuclear  materials  and 
equipment  to  non-nuclear-weapon  states  for  peaceful  purposes  make 
sure  that  such  materials,  and  those  used  or  produced  in  such  equipment, 
are  under  international  safeguards. 

It  will  require  all  non-nuclear  parties  to  accept  international  safe¬ 
guards  on  cut  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  their  territories,  under 
their  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out  under  their  control  anywhere. 

It  will  help  insure  cooperation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  nu¬ 
clear  energy,  and  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  technological  infor¬ 
mation  on  such  peaceful  applications. 

It  will  enable  all  countries  to  assist  non-nuclear  parties  to  the  treaty 
with  their  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  confident  that  their  assistance 
will  not  be  diverted  to  the  making  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  obligates  the  nuclear-weapon  parties  to  make  potential  benefits 
from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  available — on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost — to  parties 
to  the  treaty  that  are  required  to  give  up  the  right  to  have  their  own 
nuclear  explosives. 

By  1985  the  wo.  Id’s  peaceful  nuclear  power  stations  will  probably 
be  turning  out  enough  by-product  plutonium  for  the  production  of 
tens  of  nuclear  bombs  every  day.  This  capability  must  not  be  allowed 
to  result  in  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  consequences 
would  be  nuclear  anarchy,  and  the  energy  designed  to  light  the  world 
could  plunge  it  into  darkness. 

But  the  treaty  has  a  significance  that  goes  beyond  its  furtherance 
of  these  important  aspects  of  United  States  nuclear  policy.  In  the 
great  tradition  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  it  represents  another 
step  on  the  journey  toward  world  peace.  I  believe  that  its  very  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  its  provisions,  enhances  the  prospects  of  progress 
toward  disarmament. 

On  Monday,  July  1 — as  this  treaty  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States — I  announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  enter  into  discussions  in  the  nearest  future  on  the  lim¬ 
itation  and  reduction  of  both  offensive  nuclear  weapons  systems,  and 
systems  of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  Thus  there  is  hope  that 
this  treaty  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  quest  for 
order  and  moderation  in  international  affairs. 

I  urgently  recommend  that  the  Senate  move  swiftly  to  enhance  our 
security  and  that  of  the  entire  world  by  giving  its  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty. 


w  Domnumta  on  Diatnmanu^Hl,  tStf-VJ Jfl,  vol.  I,  pp.  401-407. 
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Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
July  10,  1968  1 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the 
recently  signed  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.* 
I  appreciate  especially  the  promptness  with  which  you  are  giving  it 
your  attention. 

This  treaty  reflects  a  longstanding  policy  of  both  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  branches  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Baruch  plan  in  1946  proposed  an  international  authority  to 
own  or  control  all  “dangerous”  atomic  materials,  from  the  mining 

Erocess  to  the  manufacturing  of  finished  products.8  This  plan  would 
ave  removed  nuclear  energy  entirely  from  the  military  field,  but  it 
was  not  accepted. 

In  that  same  year,  the  Congress  prohibited,  through  the  McMahon 
Act,  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  any  other  country.4  The 
succeeding  legislation — the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended — 
likewise  prohibits  the  transfer  of  our  nuclear  weapons  to  others.5  The 
basic  undertaking  of  the  nuclear- weapons  parties  to  the  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty  was  deliberately  patterned  after  that  legislation. 

In  making  the  first  United  States  test  ban  proposal.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  noted  that  his  purpose  was  to  curtail  the  uncontrolled  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.8  And  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
which  resulted  from  his  “Atoms  for  Peace”  plan,  has  as  one  of  its  basic 
purposes  the  prevention  of  proliferation.* 

When  President  Kennedy  announced  the  successful  negotiation  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  in  1963,®  he  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  the  opening  wedge  in  a  campaign  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  He  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  other  nations  could  soon 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  such  weapons  and  urged  that  we  use 
whatever  time  remained  to  persuade  such  countries  not  to  follow  that 
course.  If  we  should  fail  to  do  so,  he  said : 

There  would  be  no  rest  for  anyone  then,  no  stability,  no  real  security,  and  no 
chance  of  effective  disarmament.  There  would  only  be  the  increased  chance  of 
accidental  war  and  an  increased  necessity  for  the  great  powers  to  involve  them- 
shelves  in  what  otherwise  would  be  local  conflicts.' 

In  1964  President  Johnson,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Geneva  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  proposed  an  agreement  that  nuclear  weapons 
not  be  transferred  to  nonnuclear  countries  and  that  all  transfers  of 


1  Department  of  State  Buli't'n,  July  20, 1068,  pp.  151-134. 

Mate,  pp.  461-463. 

*  Document*  on  Disarmament.  W45-/9. 59,  vo’.  I,  pp.  7-16. 

*60  Stat  766. 

*  American  Foreign  Policy.  19S5-1955:  Basic  Document »,  vol.  II.  pp.  2861-2877. 

*  Public  Paper*  of  the  President *  of  the  United  States:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
mo  61.  pp.  820-330. 

*  Document*  on  Disarmament,  19  1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  401-407. 

*  Ibid.,  196.1.  rip.  an -203. 

'  ibid.,  pp,  254-255. 
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nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  purposes  take  place  under  international 
safeguards.10 

In  196C,  the  Senate  unanimously  adopted  Senate  Resolution  179. 
This  resolution,  to  which  you,  Senator  rasiora,  gave  strong  leader¬ 
ship,  commended  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  limitiiig  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supported  the 
principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the  President  which  wero  appropriate 
and  necessary  for  the  solution  of  nuclear  proliferation  problems.11  This 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  extremely 
useful  in  the  conduct  of  our  negotiations. 

The  treaty  that  resulted  is  now  before  jou.  In  broadest  outline,  the 
treaty  is  designed  to : 

— commit  the  nations  of  the  world  which  do  not  now  have  nuclear 
weapons  not  to  produce  or  receive  them  in  the  future ; 

— assure  equally  that  such  nations  have  the  full  peaceful  benefits  of 
the  atom : 

— provide  assurance,  through  international  safeguards,  that  the 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  states  which  have  not  already  developed 
nuclear  weapons  will  not  be  diverted  to  making  such  weapons;  and 

— give  recognition  to  the  determination  of  the  parties  that  the  treaty 
should  lead  to  further  progress  toward  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

Later  this  moming,  William  C.  Foster,  the  principal  negotiator  of 
the  treaty,  will  go  over  the  specific  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  you 
and  describe  the  negotiations  tnat  led  up  to  it.12 

It  might  be  of  use  to  the  committee  if  I  spelled  out  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  nonproliferation  is  a  major  objective  of  our  foreign  policy — 
reasons  that  lead  me  to  urge  your  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty. 

N  onproliferation  as  a  Foreign  Policy  Objective 

Secretary  of  State  Herter  indicated  the  general  motivation  behind 
our  nonproliferation  policy  in  1960  when  he  said : 

The  more  nations  that  have  the  power  to  trigger  off  a  nuclear  war,  the  greater 
the  chance  that  some  nation  might  use  this  power  In  haste  or  blind  folly.  u 

This  general  motivation  lends  itself  to  more  specific  analysis. 

— Nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  more  countries  could  have  con¬ 
sequences  for  world  security  which  no  one  can  foresee.  Every  addi¬ 
tional  country  having  nuclear  weapons,  no  matter  how  responsibly 
governed,  is  an  addit  ional  center  of  independent  decisionmaking  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  International  relations  are  thereby  made  more 
complex  and  more  dangerous,  and  the  risk  that  one  of  such  centers 
coulu  fall  into  i responsible  hands  is  increased. 

— Efforts  of  the  present  nuclear  powers  to  negotiate  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  nuclear  arms  control  agreements  would  be  more  com¬ 
plex  and  hence  more  difficult  as  the  number  of  such  powers  increased, 

M/wd..  mi.  pp.  7-9. 

"  tbld..  !9€6.  pp.  300-307. 

“  Infra. 
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and,  of  course,  the  overall  chance  of  accident  or  unauthorized  use 
would  increase  as  more  nations  acquired  nuclear  weapons. 

— Nuclear  proliferation  could  add  a  new  and  dangerous  dimension 
to  historic  ethnic  and  territorial  disputes  between  nations.  A  decision 
by  one  party  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  could  generate  pressures  cn 
others  to  “go  nuclear” — or  to  destroy  the  nuclear  facilities  of  the  ac¬ 
quiring  state  before  the  program  reaches  completion.  In  short,  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  proliferation  could  stimulate  a  preventive  war. 

—Our  efforts  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  as  many  countries 
as  possible  would  become  more  difficult  by  virtue  of  nuclear  weapons 
spread.  This  is  because  we  are  seriously  and  solemnly  committed  to 
nonproliferation. 

— The  spread  of  national  nuclear  capabilities  would  interfere  with 
vitally  needed  economic  growth  in  the  less  developed  countries.  Some 
potential  nth  countries  are  attempting  to  achieve  their  economic  devel¬ 
opment  with  the  support  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  developing 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  could  force  curtailment  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  tend  to  cancel  out  benefits  of  economic  assist¬ 
ance  provided  by  the  United  States. 

The  N onproiiferation  Treaty  and  NA  TO 

Another  matter  about,  which  Senators  have  expressed  an  interest  is 
the  consistency  between  United  States  nonproliferation  policy,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  treaty,  and  the  interests  of  the  NATO  alliance.  The 
United  States  has  worked  closely  with  its  allies  in  the  formulation  of 
this  treaty.  Of  concern  to  some  of  our  NATO  allies  was  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  articles  I  and  II,  containing  the  basic  undertakings  not  to  pro¬ 
liferate  and  not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  These  articles  w  ere  the 
first  substantive  articles  to  be  included  in  their  present  form  in  the 
treaty  text.  Before  any  other  substantive  articles  had  been  added,  the 
United  States  allayed  some  of  the  concerns  of  our  NATO  allies  aljout 
the  treaty  by  giving  them  the  following  answers  to  questions  they  had 
posed : 

The  treaty  deals  only  with  what  is  prohibited,  not  with  what  is  per¬ 
mitted.  It  prohibits  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  of  “nuclear 
weapons”  or  control  over  them,  moaning  bombs  and  warheads.  It  also 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  because  a  nu¬ 
clear  explosive  device  Intended  for  peaceful  purposes  can  be  used  as  a 
weapon  or  can  bo  easily  adapted  for  such  use.  It  docs  not  deal  with, 
and  therefore  does  not  prohibit,  transfer  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
or  delivery  systems,  or  control  over  them  to  any  recipient,  so  long  as 
such  transfer  does  not  involve  bombs  or  warheads  It  does  not  deal 
with  Allied  consultations  and  planning  on  nuclear  defense  so  long  as 
no  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them  results.  It  does 
not  deal  with  arrangements  for  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  within 
Allied  teniurv,  as  these  do  :u>t  involve  any  transfer  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  or  control  over  them  unless  and  until  a  decision  were  made  to 
go  to  w*ar,  at  which  time  the  treaty  would  no  longer  be  controlling. 
And  it  does  n«»t  deal  with  the  problem  of  European  unity  and  would 
not  bar  succession  by  a  new  federated  European  state  to  the  nuclear 
status  of  one  of  its  former  components.  A  new  federated  European 
::-»T  ss2  m  - 
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state  would  have  to  control  all  of  its  external  security  functions,  in¬ 
cluding  defense  and  all  foreign  policy  matters  relating  to  external 
security,  but  would  not  have  to  be  so  centralized  as  to  assume  all  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions.  While  not  dealing  with  succession  by  such  a  fed¬ 
erated  state,  the  treaty  would  bar  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
(including  ownership)  or  control  over  them  to  any  recipient,  including 
a  multilateral  entity.14 

The  other  primary  concern  of  our  NATO  allies  was  article  III  on 
safeguards.  The  United  States  effort  involved  working  out  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  satisfactory  to  us  and  to  our  NATO  allies  and  at 
the  same  time  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  safeguards  problem  arose  out  of  the  existence  of  two  interna¬ 
tional  safeguards  systems:  one  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA),  with  headquarters  at  Vienna,  and  the  other  a  sys¬ 
tem  set  up  earlier  by  the  European  Atomic  Community  (EURATOM) 
of  the  six  Common  Market  countries. 

It  had  always  been  U.S.  policy  to  work  toward  a  single  worldwide 
system  of  safeguards.  However,  the  Common  Market  countries  were 
reluctant  to  allow  the  IAEA  safeguards  system  to  operate  in  their 
countries  for  fear  that  it  would  result  in  abandonment  of  the  EUR¬ 
ATOM  system,  with  unfavorable  effects  on  progress  toward  European 
unity.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  has  been  clear  in  its  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  that  both  systems  should  be  permitted  to  continue. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  agreeable  to  mandatory  safeguards  on  the 
nonnuclear  signatories  of  the  treaty  but  believed  those  safeguards 
should  be  administered  by  the  IAEA.  From  the  outset  the  Soviets 
opposed  the  idea  of  accepting  EURATOM  safeguards  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  IAEA  safeguards  under  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that 
EURATOM  safeguards  amounted  to  self-inspection  of  EURATOM 
members. 

There  was  an  impasse  in  the  negotiations  over  safeguards  until  the 
early  fall  of  1967.  Then,  after  discussions  in  capitals  of  alliance  mem¬ 
bers,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  and  in  EURATOM,  the  United 
States  on  November  2  submitted  a  revised  compromise  draft,  which 
was  given  a  “green  light”  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  as  a  basis  for 
further  negotiations.  Throughout  November  and  December  we  urged 
Soviet  acceptance  of  the  November  2  draft  as  the  road  to  agreement. 

When  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  reconvened  in 
Geneva  on  January  18, 1968,  after  a  month’s  recess,  the  Soviet  Union 
agieed  to  this  draft.  A  complete  draft  treaty,  including  this  article  III 
on  safeguards,  was  submitted  to  the  Disarmament  Committee.18  This 
article  is  the  one  in  the  treaty  presently  before  you.  In  presenting  it, 
the  United  States  representative  in  Geneva  se  forth  the  thx-ee  guiding 
principles  enumerated  in  my  letter  to  the  President  recommending 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

In  sum,  the  treaty  that  was  negotiated  took  the  concerns  of  our 
NATO  allies  into  account  and,  I  believe,  went  as  fur  as  we  could  to 
satisfy  those  concerns. 


"  Sw  ante,  p|i.  477  -178. 
“  vtnf<\  |»p.  1  *1. 
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Prompt  Action  Urged 

We  have  asked  for  promp'  action  on  the  treaty  because  many  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  our  allies,  are  waiting  to  see  what  we  do  before  start¬ 
ing  their  own  parliamentary  consideration  of  the  treaty.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  will  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  adherences  of  other  countries.  But  we  have  been  among  the 
leaders  in  securing  agreement  on  this  treaty,  and  other  countries  are 
looking  to  us  now.  If  we  want  the  treaty  to  receive  widespread  adher¬ 
ence  in  time  to  have  reasonable  prospects  for  dealing  with  the  perils  of 
proliferation,  we  should  proceed  promptly  with  our  own  constitutional 
procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addressing  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  the  day  it  endorsed  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  President  John¬ 
son  said : 


I  believe  that  this  treaty  can  lead  to  further  measures  that  will  inhibit  the 
senseless  continuation  of  the  arms  race.  I  believe  that  it  can  give  the  world  time— 
very  precious  time — to  protect  itself  against  Armageddon.  If  my  faith  is  well 
founded,  as  I  believe  that  it  is,  then  thij  treaty  will  truly  deserve  to  be  recorded 
as  the  most  important  step  toward  peace  since  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations. 


I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  the  President’s  statement.  And  one  of  the 
further  arms  control  measures  this  treaty  can  help  to  promote  is  the 
limitation  of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons  deliv¬ 
ery  systems. 

The  United  States  has  been  seeking  negotiations  on  a  measure  of 
this  kind  since  early  1964.1T  Recently,  our  hopes  for  serious  discussions 
were  stimulated  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko’s  statement 
before  the  Supreme  Soviet  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  ready  to  talk. 
Subsequently  ?  on  July  1,  the  day  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  was 
signed,  Premier  Kosygin  referred  to  a  Soviet  memorandum  to  other 
governments  which  stated : 


The  Soviet  Government  declares  Its  readiness  to  conduct  an  exchange  of  opin- 
lona  with  Interested  states  on  mutual  limitations  and  subsequent  reduction  of 
strategic  means  of  dt.Ivery  of  nuclear  weapons.” 


On  the  same  day,  President  Johnson  announced  that  “Agreement 
has  been  reached  between  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  to  enter  in  the  nearest  future 
into  discussions”  on  this  subject.19 

This  augurs  well  for  meaningful  further  steps  in  the  field  of  arms 
control.  Despite  our  differences,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  a  mutuality  of  interest  in  common  with  all  humanity. 

That  interest  i3  survival. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

’*  Ante,  p.  434. 

,T  Document »  on  Disarmament,  109  k,  pp.  7-9. 

“  Ante,  p.  467  (variant  translation). 

"  Ante,  p.  460. 
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Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee:  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  July  10, 
1968 1 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Chairman  Sparkman  and  Chairman 
Pastore,  and  gentlemen,  having  appeared  before  both  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
many  times  during  the  course  of  negotiations  on  this  treaty — times 
when  the  prospects  for  agreement  were  less  than  encouraging — I  am 
paiticularly  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  today. 

Before  I  get  into  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  some  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  negotiations,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  suggestions  and  encouragement  you  gentlemen 
have  given  to  me.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  agreement  we  nave  now 
concluded  commends  itself  to  ratification. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  11  articles.2 

PREAMBLE 

Paragraphs  1  through  3  of  the  preamble  reflect  the  importance  and 
urgency  or  preventing  nuclear  weapons  proliferation. 

Paragraphs  4  and  5  express  support  for  international  safeguards 
on  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  ana  for  continuing  improvements  in 
safeguards  techniques. 

The  importance  of  such  safeguards  has  increased  with  the  vast 
expansion  of  the  nuclear  power  industry.  In  the  face  of  this  expand¬ 
ing  peaceful  nuclear  technology,  further  progress  must  be  made  to 
expand  and  implement  international  safeguards.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  for  example,  that  by  1985  the  world’s  peaceful  nuclear  power 
stations  alone  will  be  turning  out  enough  plutonium  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  20  nuclear  bombs  every  day.  The  safeguards  capabilities 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  have  to  be  expanded 
to  meet  the  need.  Its  staff  of  trained  inspectors  will  have  to  be  increased. 

The  IAEA  is  an  existing  organization  with  much  experience  to 
build  on.  We  believe  it  capable  of  handling  the  job  better  than  any 
new  organization  which  might  be  set  up. 

Paragraphs  (5  and  7  deal  with  the  principle  of  sharing  the  benefits 
of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy,  and  of  making  technologi¬ 
cal  byproducts  of  work  on  nuclear  explosives  available  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Paragraphs  8  through  11  express  the  urgent  need  for  further  prog¬ 
ress  toward  disarmament  and  limitations  on  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  last  preambular  paragraph  reaffirms  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  regarding  the  use  of  force  and  threats  of  force  in 
international  relations. 

Relate. <  to  this  last  paragraph  is  the  concern  expressed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nonaligned  countries  that,  should  they  adnere  to  a  nonpro- 

1  Ron  proliferation  Treat  ft:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tion*.  United  State*  Senate,  ytnetleth  Congress.  Second  Sen* (on,  on  Rrrnitire 
It,  QOtlt  Congress.  Second  Session,  Treaty  on  the  Von  proliferation  of  Xuetcnr 
Weapon a  fpt.  1 1.  pp.  8  18.  80. 

*  Ante,  pp.  4«l-lC>r». 
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liferation  treaty  and  forego  the  option  of  developing  nuclear  weapons, 
they  would  subject  themselves  to  possible  nuclear  blackm  til.  There  is 
no  provision  on  this  subject  in  the  treaty  beyond  this  preambular 
paragraph.  To  deal  with  the  problem,  on  March  7,  the  United  States, 
Soviet  Union,  and  United  Kingdom  representatives  joined  at  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in  introducing  a  draft  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution  on  security  assurances.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  on  June  19  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0  with  five  abstentions.3 

The  resolution  is  intended  to  reassure  nonaligned  Nations  of  their 
security  should  they  become  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  resolution  does 
not  involve  the  United  States  in  any  new  commitment,  but  recognizes 
that  “aggression  with  nuclear  weapons  or  the  threat  of  such  aggres¬ 
sion  against  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  would  create  a  situation  in 
which  the  Security  Council,  and  above  all  its  nuclear-weapon  state 
permanent  members,  would  have  to  act  immediately  in  accordance 
with  their  obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter.” 

ARTICLES  I  AND  II— OPERATIVE  PARTS 

Articles  I  and  II  contain  the  basic  undertakings  of  the  parties  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  Secretary  Rusk  has 
pointed  out.  these  articles  deal  with  what  is  prohibited,  not  with  what 
is  permitted.4 

Article  I  deals  with  the  obligations  of  parties  that  are  nuclear- 
weapon  states. 

First,  such  states  undertake  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or  con¬ 
trol  over  them,  to  any  recipient  whatsoever. 

Second,  nuclear-weapon  states  must  not  assist  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  these  prohibitions  apply  not  only  to  nuclear  weapons  but  also 
to  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Inclusion  of  the  latter  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  a  nuclear  explosive  device  intended  for  peaceful  purposes 
can  be  used  as  a  weapon  or  can  be  easily  adapted  for  such  use,  and 
because  the  technology  for  making  such  devices  is  essentially  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  that  of  making  nuclear  weapons. 

Article  II  deals  with  the  obligations  of  all  parties  that  are  not 
nuclear-weapon  states.  Such  non-nuclear- weapon  states  undertake  first, 
not  to  receive  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices,  or  control  over  them,  from  any  transferor  whatsoever. 
Second,  they  must  not  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  such  weapons 
or  devices  or  seek  or  receive  assistance  in  such  manufacture. 

ARTICLE  1 1 1— S  A  FEU  U  A  UDS 

Article  III  provides  for  verification  by  means  of  international  safe¬ 
guards  of  compliance  with  the  obligations  assumed  by  non-nuclear 
weapon  parties  to  the  treaty  to  insure  that  nuclear  energy  is  not 
diverted  from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices.  I  understand  Chairman  Seuborg  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  prepared  to  address  the  subject  of  safeguards,®  so  I 


*  Aftfr,  p.  4-R 
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will  restrict  my  comments  to  what  the  article  provides  in  the  context 
of  its  negotiating  background. 

Paragraph  1  provides  that  such  safeguards  shall  be  applied  on  all 
source  or  special  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
within  the  territory,  jurisdiction  or  control  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
parties.  Source  or  special  fissionable  materials  include  all  the  nuclear 
materials  which  are  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  explosives. 
Non  nuclear- weapon  parties  undertake  to  accept  safeguards  on  such 
material  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  verification  of  the  fulfillment  of 
their  obligations  under  the  treaty  not  to  divert  fissionable  materials  to 
weapons  use.  The  safeguards  are  to  be  as  set  forth  in  agreements  to 
be  negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  in  accordance  with  the  statute  of  the  IAEA  and  the 
IAEA  safeguards  system. 

Paragraph  2  prohibits  the  provision  by  any  of  the  parties  of  (a) 
source  or  special  fissionable  material  or  (b)  equipment  or  material 
especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing,  use  or  production 
of  special  fissionable  material,  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  state  for 
peaceful  purposes,  unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable  material 
shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  article  III. 

Paragraph  3  prescribes  that  the  safeguards  be  implemented  so  as  to 
comply  with  article  IV  of  the  treaty — which  deals  with  furthering  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy — and  to  avoid  hampering  either  the 
economic  and  technological  development  of  the  prrties  or  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  ctivities. 

Paragraph  4  of  the  safeguards  article  concerns  the  manner  in  which 
the  agreements  called  for  in  paragraph  1  shall  be  concluded.  Non¬ 
nuclear  parties  may  conclude  such  agreements  either  individual!  v  or 
together  with  other  spates  in  accordance  with  the  statute  of  the  IAEA. 
Euratom  states,  for  example,  could,  therefore,  work  out  safeguards 
arrangements  as  a  group.  Paragraph  4  also  provides  that  negotiations 
of  safeguards  agreements  shall  commence  within  180  days  after  the 
treaty’s  entry  into  force  and  shall  be  concluded  within  18  months  after 
the  date  of  initiation  of  negotiations.  This  provides  foi  a  transition 
period  during  which  the  arrangements  for  treaty  safeguards  can  be 
worked  out  and  put  into  operation. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

In  negotiating  the  safeguards  article,  the  United  States  was  guided 
by  certain  principles  worked  out  in  the  course  of  extensive  and  de¬ 
tailed  discussions  of  safeguards  with  our  NATO  and  Euratom  allies. 
I  request  that  the  principles  be  'nserted  in  the  record  at  this  point 

[The  three  principles  appear  ante,  p.  13.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  should  want  those  read  later  I  will  bo  happy, 
of  course,  to  do  so. 

Article  III  does  not  require  safeguards  on  the  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  of  nuclear-weapon  parties.  This  factor  was  noted  by  many 
States  at  the  ENDC.  in  the  TJ.N.  and  in  the  consultations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Council.  It  proved  impossible  to  negotiate  those  arrangements 
within  the  treaty  itself.  Therefore,  and  to  remove  the  grounds  for 
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claim  that  safeguards  would  unfairly  place  industrial,  economic,  or 
other  burdens  on  nonnuclear  parties,  President  Johnson,  on  December 
2,  1967,  stated  that  the  Uni  ^d  States  is  not  asking  any  country  to 
accept  safeguards  that  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  ourselves.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  “  when  such  safeguards  are  applied  under  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  will  permit  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards  co  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United 
States — excluding  only  those  with  direct  national  security 
significance.”  • 

The  United  Kingdom  has  made  a  parallel  offer.7 

ARTICLES  IV  AND  V— PEACEFUL  USES  OF  NUCLLAR  ENERGY 

Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  treaty  encourage  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  They  thus  serve  to  further  goals  of  the  United  States 
such  as  those  enunciated  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  “Atoms  for 
Peace”  plan.8 

Earlier  drafts  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  contained  several 
preambular  paragraphs  encouraging  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  en¬ 
ergy  under  international  safeguards.  During  the  course  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  some  states  believed  that  these  positive  aspects  of  the  treaty 
should  be  further  emphasized  through  substantive  provisions  in  the 
body  of  the  treaty  in  order  to  gain  wider  support  for  it.  New  articles 
setting  forth  undertakings  with  regard  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  were  developed  at  the  ENDC  and  strengthened  in  later  drafts 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Paragraph  I  of  article  IV  insures  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  will 
be  interpreted  as  affecting  the  right  of  all  parties,  without  discrimina¬ 
tion,  to  use  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in  conformity  with 
articles  I  and  II. 

Paragraph  2  contains  an  undertaking  by  all  parties  to  facilitate, 
and  affirms  their  right  to  participate  in,  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  equipment,  materials  and  scientific  and  technological  information 
for  tne  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Finally  it  requires  those  par¬ 
ties  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  cooperate  in  contributing  to  the  further 
development  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy,  especially 
in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  states  and  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  needs  of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 

Article  V  is  designed  to  compensate  for  the  undertaking  by  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  parties  to  article  II  not  to  acquire  nuclear  explosive 
devices  even  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  provides  assurance  to  such  par¬ 
ties  that  they  will  not  lose,  by  such  renunciation,  the  potential  bene¬ 
fits  from  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions.  It  is  also  designed 
to  make  it  completely  clear  that  there  would  be  no  economic  incen¬ 
tive  for  them  to  try  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  explosive  devices 
for  such  purposes.  Specifically,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  undertake 
to  take  appropriate  measures  to  insure  that  the  potential  benefits  of 
such  jieacefiil  applications  will  lie  made  available  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  parties  on  a  nond incriminatory  basis  and  that  the  charge  to 


*  Ihtvumcnt*  on  IHutirmanunt,  1987,  pp.  <113  (115. 
7  Ibid.,  p.  016. 
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such  parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  possible 
and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development.  The  article 
requires  that  such  benefits  shall  be  made  available  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty — which  would  preclude  non-nuclear-weapon  states  from 
acquiring  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  themselves  or  control  over 
them.  Thus  the  devices  would  remain  under  the  custody  and  control 
of  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  which  would,  in  effect,  provide  a  nuclear 
explosion  service. 

The  article  speaks  of  making  such  services  available  “through  appro- 

friate  procedures”  and  “under  appropriate  international  observation.” 
t  contemplates  that  non-nuclear- weapon  states  will  be  able  to  obtain 
such  services  pursuant  to  a  special  international  agreement  or  agree¬ 
ments,  through  an  appropriate  international  body  with  adequate  rep¬ 
resentation  of  non-nuclear-weapon  states.  It  provides  that  negotiations 
on  this  subject  shall  commence  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  treaty 
enters  into  force.  But  it  preserves  the  option  to  meet  requests  for  such 
services  on  a  bilateral  basis  without  tne  need  to  await  multilateral 
agreement  or  action  concerning  the  provision  of  £.  ich  services  through 
an  international  body. 

This  article  is  in  accord  with  the  five  general  principles  that  I  pro¬ 
posed  in  Geneva  on  March  21,  1967,  which  spell  out  in  somewhat 
greater  detail  our  thinking  on  this  subject.  I  request?  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  principles  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  five  principles  appear  in  Documents  on  Disarmament ,  1967 ,  pp. 
173-174.] 

ARTICLE  VI— PURSUE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Article  VI  is  an  undertaking  by  all  parties  to  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  in¬ 
ternational  control. 

OTHER  TREATY  PROVISIONS 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  treaty  (arts.  VII  through  XI)  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Executive  message  transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate. 

Of  these  articles,  two  of  them  are  worthy  of  your  particular 
attention. 

Article  VIII  establishes  the  procedures  for  amending  the  treaty. 
Paragraph  1  of  that  article  is  derived  from  the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  requires  the  depositary  Governments  to  convene 
a  conference  to  consider  a  proposed  amendment  if  requested  to  do  so 
by  one-third  or  more  of  the  part  ies  to  the  treaty. 

Paragraph  2  provides  that  for  an  amendment  to  enter  into  force  it 
must  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  nil  parties  to  the  treaty,  including 
all  nuclear- weapon  parties  and  all  other  parties  which,  on  the  date 
the  amendment  is  circulated,  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  IAEA.  No  amendment  will  enter  into  force  for  any  party  that 
does  not  ratify  it. 

Article  VIII  also  provides  for  a  conference,  5  years  after  the  treaty 
enters  into  force,  to  review  the  oj>erntinn  of  the  treaty.  Further  review 
conferences,  at  5-year  intervals  thereafter,  will  he  held  if  requested 
by  a  majority  of  the  parties. 
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The  other  important  article  is  article  X. 

Paragraph  1  of  that  article  provides  a  right  of  withdrawal  upon  3 
months" notice  if  a  party  finds  that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  tne  treaty  have  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 
This  provision  is  the  same  as  the  withdrawal  provision  in  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty 9  except  that  it  requires  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to 
be  given  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  as  well  as  to  the  other 
treaty  parties  and  requires  the  notice  to  include  a  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  events  involved. 

Paragraph  2  of  article  X  provides  for  a  conference,  to  be  held  25 
years  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force,  at  which  a  majority  of  the 
parties  will  decide  whether  the  treaty  shall  continue  in  force  indef¬ 
initely,  or  be  extended  for  an  additional  fixed  period  or  periods. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  treaty 
is  very  much  in  our  national  interest.  I  join  the  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Kusk  in  recommending  your  consent  to  its  ratification  and  I 
would,  of  course,  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  BY  MR.  FOSTER  IN  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION 
REGARDING  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVE  DEVICES 

The  treaty  articles  in  question  are  Article  II,  in  which  non-nuclear - 
weapon  parties  undertake  “not  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,”  and  Article  IV, 
which  provides  that  nothing  in  the  Treaty  is  to  be  interpreted  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  right  of  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  “to  develop  research,  pro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  ...  in  con¬ 
formity  with  Articles  I  and  II  of  this  Treaty.”  In  the  course  of  the 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty,  United  States  representatives  were  asked 
their  views  on  what  would  constitute  the  “manufacture”  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive  device  under  Article  II  of  the  draft 
treaty.  Our  reply  was  as  follows : 

While  the  general  Intent  of  this  provision  seems  dear,  and  Its  application  to 
cases  such  as  those  discussed  below  should  present  little  difficulty,  the  United 
States  believes  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  defi¬ 
nition  or  interpretation.  There  are  many  hypothetical  situations  which  might 
be  imagined  and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  general  definition  or  interpretation, 
unrelated  to  specific  fact  situations  could  satisfactorily  deal  with  all  such 
situations. 

Some  general  observations  .an  be  made  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  specific  activity  constitutes  prohibited  manufacture  under  the 
proposed  treaty.  For  example,  facts  indicating  that  the  puri>oso  of  a  particular 
activity  was  the  acquisition  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device  would  tend  to  show 
non-compliance.  (Thus,  the  construction  of  an  experimental  or  prototype  nuclear 
explosive  device  would  be  covered  by  the  term  ‘manufacture'  us  would  be  the 
production  of  components  which  could  only  have  relevance  to  a  nuclear  explosive 
device.)  Again,  while  the  placing  of  a  particular  activity  under  safeguards  would 
not,  in  and  of  itself,  settle  the  question  of  whether  that  activity  was  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  treaty.  It  would  of  course  be  helpful  in  allaying  any  suspicion 
of  non-cotnpllauce. 

It  may  be  useful  to  jiolnt  out.  for  Illustrative  purposes,  several  activities  which 
the  United  States  would  not  consider  |*r  se  to  be  violations  of  the  prohibitions 
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in  Article  II.  Neither  uranium  enrichment  nor  the  stockpiling  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  in  connection  with  a  peaceful  program  would  violate  Article  II  so  long  as 
these  activities  were  safeguarded  under  Article  III.  Also  clearly  permitted  would 
be  the  development,  under  safeguards,  of  plutonium  fueled  power  reactors,  includ¬ 
ing  research  on  the  properties  of  metallic  plutonium,  nor  would  Article  II  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  development  or  use  of  fast  breeder  reactors  under  safeguards. 


Questions  by  Senator  Cooper  and  Department  of  State 
Answers  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  July  10, 1968  1 

1.  Considering  the  urgent  and  hopeful  'intents  expressed  in  the 
Preamble  for  lessening  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  promise  of  the 
parties  in  Article  VI  to  take  effective  measures  to  cease  the  nuclear 
arms  race ,  how  do  you  relate  the  decision  of  the  Administration ,  au¬ 
thorized  thus  far  by  the  Senate ,  to  proceed  with  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system?  Is  it  not  now  possible  to  show  good  faith  by  deferring 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  at  least  until  the  outcome  of  talks  is 
known f 

We  agree  with  Secretary  Clifford  on  the  relationship  between  the 
decision  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  system  and  the  proposed  talks.  As  he 
said : 

“I  believe  our  deployment  decision  is  consistent  with  our  continuing 
desire  for  arms  control  and  arms  limitation.  The  Soviets  are,  at  the 
present  time,  deploying  a  ballistic  missile  defense  around  Moscow.  We 
will  continue  our  efforts  to  negotiate  limitations  of  both  strategic  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  weapons  systems,  but,  in  the  absence  of  agree¬ 
ment,  we  must  not  suspend  taking  actions  in  our  own  defense.” 2 

2.  Concerning  the  Resolution  and  Declaration  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
Security  Conned ,  do  you  believe  this  Resolution  has  any  effective¬ 
ness  ? 3  If  so,  can  you  illustrate  f 

As  the  Secretary  said  in  answer  to  similar  questions  from  Senators 
Sparkman  and  Bennett :  “I  think  it  is  politically  of  very  considerable 
importance  that  three  of  the  permanent  members — the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States — made  identical  declara¬ 
tions,  and  that  France  at  least  consented  through  an  abstention  rather 
than  through  a  negative  vote  [to  the  Iiesolution],  which  made  it  clear 
that  an  aggression  by  nuclear  weapons  or  the  threat  of  such  aggression 
fell  squarely  within  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council 
as  delineated  in  the  Charter.” 4 

‘‘It  is  our  hope  .  .  .  that  anyone  who  might  be  flirting  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  aggression  by  nuclear  weapons  would  be  very  sober  indeed 
about  the  prospect  that  the  nuclear  powers  wl.o  are  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council  will  take  a  common  view  of  the  threat 


*  Xonproli/rrotion  Treaty:  Hearing*  [pt.  11,  pp.  49-51.  The  treaty  appears 
ante,  pp.  401-405 
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to  the  peace  that  is  involved  in  such  a  situation  and  that  this  would 
have  a  great  deterrent  effect.” 8 

As  an  illustration,  he  said :  “I  would  think  that  if  there  were,  for 
example,  a  clear  instance  of  an  ultimatum  or  direct  threat  by  a  nuclear 
power  against  a  non-nuclear  power  which  in  effect  said  ‘you  bow  your 
neck,  you  submit  to  what  I  am  demanding  of  you  or  I  will  use  nuclear 
weapons’  then  it  would  be  for  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  especially  and  for  the  Security  Council  as  a  whole  to  consider 
whether  that  created  a  situation  referred  to  in  this  resolution  which 
could  be  described  as  an  aggression  by  nuclear  weapons  or  the  threat 
of  such  use  that  would  make  operational  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Security  Council.” 8 

3.  Article  III \  Section  1  ( Safeguards ).  Can  you  explain  how  the 
agreement  with  IAEA  regarding  safeguards  would  be  negotiated f 

It  is  contemplated  that  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  treaty  enters 
into  force,  each  non-nuclear  weapon  party,  either  individually  or  to¬ 
gether  with  other  states,  will  commence  negotiations  with  the  IAEA 
on  a  safeguards  agreement  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  also  contemplated  that  such  negotiations  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA,  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system  and  the 
three  guiding  principles  set  forth  in  the  Secretary’s  report  to  the 
President,7  which  is  attached  to  the  President’s  Message  to  the  Senate 
on  this  treaty.8  The  treaty  provides  that  the  negotiations  are  to  be 
concluded  within  18  months  after  they  commence,  which  should  prove 
sufficient  in  light  of  the  experience  which  the  IAEA  has  had  in  nego¬ 
tiating  many  earlier  safeguards  agreements.  I  understand  that  IAEA 
and  a  number  of  prospective  parties  are  already  preparing  for  such 
negotiations. 

4.  Article  III ,  Section  2.  If  West  Germany ,  France,  India ,  Israel , 
Japan  or  other  countries  do  not  sign  the  Treaty ,  would  the  UJS.  be 
prevented  from  transferring  material  and  equipment  to  such  states 
for  peaceful  purposes r 

The  treaty  would  not  prevent  the  transfer  of  nuclear  material  or 
equipment  to  non-parties  if  the  nuclear  material,  or  that  used  or  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  equipment,  would  be  made  subject  to  the  safeguards 
required  by  Article  III. 

5.  Article  III ,  Section  3  cf  the  Preamble  of  the  Treaty  provides  the 
principle  for  safeguards  to  be  followed  by  the  Parties. 

(a)  Does  this  refer  to  the  systems  of  safeguards  used  by  IAEA  f 

The  reference  in  section  3  of  Article  III  to  “the  principle  of  safe¬ 
guarding  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Treaty”  is  to  the  following 
language  in  the  fifth  preambular  paragraph: 


•  tbta..  p.  31. 

*  ibid..  j>.  i«. 

TThe  Secretary's  re|*»rt  appear*  ante,  pp.  170-478.  For  the  three  principle*  (re¬ 
peated  in  the  report),  see  axtr,  p.  13. 

•Ante.  pp.  490-402. 
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“the  application,  within  the  framework  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguarding 
effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special  fissionable  materials  by  use 
of  instruments  and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points 

This  principle  reflects  the  recognition  by  the  parties  that  further 
efforts  snould  be  made  to  make  technical  improvements  in  safeguards 
techniques  in  the  direction  of  greater  automation  without  loss  of 
effectiveness. 

(b)  Would  you  describe  these  safeguards t 

A  description  is  attached. 

(c)  Has  any  question  been  raised  by  the  U.S.  or  other  countries 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  such  safeguards? 

No  such  question  was  raised  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

(d)  What  are  they? 

Inapplicable. 

DESCRIPTION  or  SAFEGUARDS 

Safeguards  are  those  measures  designed  to  guard  against  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  material,  such  as  source  and  special  nuclear  material,  from 
uses  permitted  by  law  or  international  agreement,  and  to  give  timely 
indication  of  possible  diversion  or  assurance  that  diversion  has  not 
occurred. 

In  application,  all  safeguard  systems  depend  on  two  principal  ele¬ 
ments.  First,  the  maintenance  and  review  of  records  showing  the 
receipt,  production,  consumption,  transfer  and  present  location  of  all 
nuclear  material.  Secondly,  the  undertaking  of  actual  on-site  inspec¬ 
tions  designed  to  determine  the  validity  of  these  records  and  therefore 
the  compliance  with  the  commitment  to  peaceful  uses.  In  carrying  out 
inspections  an  inspector  verifies  the  amount  of  safeguarded  material 
actually  on  hand.  Kis  activities  include  making  measurements  and,  in 
appropriate  cases,  taking  samples  to  bo  sent  to  hit;  home  laboratory  for 
analysis.  At  a  reactor  this  includes  piece  counts  of  the  fuel  elements  on 
hand  at  the  spent  fuel  storage  pool  and  making  non-destruetivo  tests 
where  possible  to  determine  the  IT— 235  content  of  the  fresh  fuel  ele¬ 
ments.  Other  steps,  such  as  the  use  of  locks  and  seals,  may  be  used  to 
verify  that  the  material  is  not  being  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
intended. 

The  TAEA  safeguards  system  incorporates  these  elements  and  is 
described  in  a  set  of  documents  formally  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Governor  of  that  Agency.  Those  documents  are  subject  to  review  and 
modification  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  light  of  experience  and  new 
developments. 

0.  Article  V — Peaceful  Explosions 

(a)  provisions  arc  there  or  plans  for  concluding  the  “ special 

international  agreement ”  and  establishing  the  “ Appropriate,  interna - 
t: onaf  body”/ 

Article  V  provides  that  “Nou-nucleur-wcni>on  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  shall  }>e  able  to  obtain  such  benefits,  pursuant  to  a  s|H*cial  agree¬ 
ment  or  agreements,  through  an  appropriate  international  bodv  with 
adequate  representation  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Negotiations 
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on  this  subject  shall  commence  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Treaty 
enters  into  force.” 

We  have  been  giving  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the  general 
subject  of  appropriate  international  procedures  for  some  time.  As 
early  as  March  21,  1967  Mr.  Foster  suggested  five  principles  relating 
to  nuclear  explosion  services,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  record  or 
these  hearings.9  We  believe  that  we  already  have,  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  an  international  body  tnat  would  be  suitable 
for  the  role  envisaged  in  the  treaty,  and  we  believe  the  IAEA  would 
be  the  appropriate  forum  for  developing  the  necessary  details  of  the 
multilateral  procedures  for  implementing  the  Article. 

(b)  If  no  agreement  is  concluded,  could  the  U.S.  or  the  UJS.S.R. 
conduct  a  peacef  ul  explosion  in  a  non-nuclear  state  under  the  authority 
provided  in  the  last  sentence  to  enter  into  bilateral  agreements f 

Yes.  As  explained  in  Mr.  Foster’s  opening  statement,  that  last  sen¬ 
tence  “preserves  the  option  to  meet  requests  for  such  services  on  a 
bilateral  basis  without  the  need  to  await  multilateral  agreement  or 
action  concerning  the  provision  of  such  services  through  an  interna-  j 

tional  body.” 10  But.  as  Chairman  Seaborg  stated,  even  in  such  cases  1 

“an  opportunity  shall  be  provided  for  appropriate  international  obser-  \ 

vation  of  the  actual  detonation.” 11  * **  j 

(c)  Does  this  Article  present  any  problems  in  connection  with  1 

Article  X f 

No. 

7.  Was  Article  X  opposed  by  the  UJS.  or  the  U.S.S.RJ  If  so,  what 
were  their  objections f 

I 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  each  originally  contem-  ; 

plated  that  the  treaty  would  be  of  unlimited  duration,  but  there  would 
be  a  right  of  withdrawal  if  a  party  found  that  extraordinary  events 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty  had  jeopardized  its  supreme 
interests.  This  was  reflected  in  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  of  August  17, 

1965, 12  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  of  September  24, 1965  "and  the  identical 
U.S.  and  Soviet  drafts  of  August  24,  1967.' 4 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  X  first  appeared  in  the  identical 
revised  drafts  presented  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Co-Chairmen  on  January  18,  1968.15 
In  commenting  to  the  Committee  on  this  new  provision,  the  United 
States  representative  said : 

“While  remaining  mindful  of  the  strength  of  the  arguments  for  a 
treaty  of  unlimited  duration,  the  Co-Chairmen  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  comments  of  those  members  of  the  Committee  who  have 
expressed  concern  about  a  treaty  of  this  type  having  no  limit  in  time. 

As  a  consequence  wo  have  included  a  provision  for  a  conference  to 
meet  twenty-five  years  after  the  treaty  has  entered  into  force  to  decide 

*  Docvnuntt  ok  Pitarmamcht,  t9C>7,  pp.  173-174. 

"  4Ve,  p  502. 

u  Pott,  n.  522. 

**  Documents  on  DUarmamcnt,  t9US,  pp  347-310. 

"  tM.,  |*  443-44U. 

“  /&<«!.,  /JNT7.  pp  33*341. 

pp.  1-0. 
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how  much  longer  the  treaty  should  continue.  In  recommending  this 
change,  the  Co-Chairmen  have  also  recognized  the  widespread  desire 
that  the  treaty  be  assured  a  life-span  adequate  to  enable  it  to  serve 
effectively  as  a  stable  foundation  upon  which  other  vitally  needed 
measures  of  nuclear  disarmament  (Min  bo  built.”10 

8.  During  the  debates  and  discussions ,  were  there  any  iUmtrations 
of  the  kind  of  “extraordinary”  events  to  authorize  a  party  to  with¬ 
draw? 

Generally,  during  the  debate  and  discussions  we  pointed  out  that 
the  decision  as  to  whether  “extraordinary  events,  related  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  this  treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of 
its  country,”  would  be  made  by  each  party  for  itself,  although  we 
think  it  should  not  be  made  without  compelling  reasons.  We  have  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  U.N.  Security  Council  would  wish  to  consider  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  a  decision. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Senator  Case,  the  Secretary  gave  a 
possible  illustration,  when  we  said : 

“I  think  that,  if  NATO  were  to  dissolve,  this  might  well  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  some  countries  as  one  of  those  events  affecting  their  vital 
interests  which  could  raise  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  clause  under 
the  treaty,  if  their  judgment  at  that  time  was  that  their  own  national 
security  required  it.” 17 

Memorandum  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on 
Nuclear  Weapon  Manufacturing  Capabilities,  July  10, 
1968  1 

In  considering  tlie  prospects  for  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  otiier  nuclear  explosives  by  additional  nations  without  special 
external  assistance,  one  must  consider  several  factors.  One  such  factor 
—and  a  very  important  one — is  the  question  of  intention  or  national 
decision  to  undertake  such  a  program.  No  government  beyond  the 
present  five  nuclear  weapons  states  has  declared  such  an  intention  or 
decision.  The  remarks  which  follow  should  therefore  not  be  considered 
as  imputing  such  a  present  intention  to  any  government.  In  discussing 
the  capability  of  a  nation  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons,  ono  must  also  be  careful  to  relate  its  capability  to  possible 
objectives.  The  possible  objectives,  in  turn,  must  be  related  to  the  type 
of  proliferation  problem  with  which  one  is  concerned. 

One  type  of  proliferation  problem  concerns  the  likelihood  that  ad¬ 
ditional  nations  may  manufacture  even,  a  fow  rudimentary  nuclear 
explosive  devices — perhaps  only  one— which  might  lie  intended,  foi 
example,  to  intimidate  an  antagonist.  Means  of  delivery  of  a  single 
weapon  to  a  target  could,  in  such  a  situation,  lie  of  secondary  impor- 

14 ,4nfc,  p.  lfl. 

”  Sonpruliftnition  Treaty:  fl raring t  [pt.  1],  p.  43. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  30-31. 
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tance  and  might  also  be  quite  unsophisticated  since  the  objective  would 
appear  to  be  largely  psychological  or  political. 

The  resources  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  a  few  rudimentary 
nuclear  weapons  are  within  the  means  of  many  nations.  The  essentials 
are  a  cadre  of  trained  personnel,  uranium,  and  an  industrial  base  ade- 

?uate  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  reactor  and  auxiliary 
acilities  large  enough  to  provide  the  necessary  quantities  of  plu 
tonium.  Thus  many  nations  possess  resources  sufficient  to  undertake, 
without  special  outside  assistance,  to  manufacture  a  few  rudimentary 
nuclear  weapons,  given  tho  national  will  to  do  so  and  the  readiness, 
in  some  cases,  to  iorego  the  benefits  from  the  endeavors  to  which  those 
resources  might  otherwise  be  applied.  Tho  time  required  would  vary 
among  tho  group  of  countries,  and  for  those  which  have  only  the  mini¬ 
mum  resources,  the  time  might  be  ten  years  or  more. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  highly  industrialized  nations,  with 
substantial  national  income,  large  numbers  of  trained  scientific,  tech¬ 
nical  and  managerial  personnel  and  a  reasonably  available  source  of 
uranium  could  become  capable  of  manufacturing  a  few  rudimentary 
nuclear  weapons  within  a  fewT  years  or  less.  Depending  upon  the  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  upon  which  the  national  decision  is  justified,  some  of 
these  countries  might  seek  to  acquire  a  variety  of  sophisticated  nuclear 
weapons  or  systems  including  means  of  delivery.  The  independent 
development  and  manufacture  of  an  arsenal  of  sophisticated  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems  would  be  quite  costly.  The  equivalent 
of  at  least  hundreds  of  millions  and,  more  likely,  billions  of  dollars 
of  resources  could  be  expended  over  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years  on 
such  a  program.  Expenditures  of  this  magnitude  could  be  sustained 
by  a  number  of  countries,  if  a  national  decision  were  made  to  do  so. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  many  countries  which  could,  if  they 
wished,  undertake  to  manufacture  a  few  rudimentary  nuclear  weapons 
and  that  countries  have  varying  levels  of  resources  which  could  be 
devoted  to  tho  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  of 
greater  sophistication,  the  question  of  the  independent  capabilities 
of  various  countries  can  be  considered.  It  is  emphasized  that,  in  doing 
so,  one  must  take  into  account  the  state  of  the  development  of  industry 
in  general,  experience  in  advanced  technology,  the  availability  of 
skilled  ami  trained  personnel,  and  other  general  indices.  Specific  ex¬ 
perience  in  non-military  atomic  energy  activities  such  as  nuclear  re¬ 
search  or  operation  of  a  nuclear  reactor  is  a  factor,  but  in  general  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  controlling  one. 

Among  those  non-nuclear- weapon  countries  whose  industrial  econ¬ 
omies  are  probably  adequate  to  support  a  program  for  tho  manufacture 
of  a  sizable  number  of  reas-.nnblv  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons  and 
systems  for  their  delivery,  ••-.  ithin  five  to  ten  years  from  a  national  de¬ 
cision  to  do  so,  are  those  such  as  Australia,  Canada,  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  (Jermanv,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Sweden.  Those  states  wliose 
resources  are  somewhat  more  limited,  ami  might,  therefore  take  some¬ 
what.  longer  to  reach  that  level  of  munhers  or  types  of  weapons  sys¬ 
tems,  could  include  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  (’bile,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  Hungary,  Israel,  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Poland,  South 
A  friea, Spain, Switzerland,  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  foregoing  groupings  arc  not  definitive  ami, 
in  any  event,  are  subject  to  change.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  particular 
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country  may,  by  design  or  otherwise,  take  steps  to  put  itself  in  a 
position  to  expedite  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  if  and  when 
a  decision  is  made  to  do  so.  Thus,  by  concentrating  its  resources  to  that 
end,  a  country  could  advance  its  nuclear  weapon  manufacturing  capa¬ 
bilities  beyond  those  attributable  to  its  level  of  general  industrial 
activity. 


Statement  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Nitze  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee:  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  July  11,  1968  1 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  Nuclear  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty.2  I  fully  support  the  statements  of  Secretary 
Rusk 3  and  Mr.  Foster.4  Consequently  my  statement  on  this  treaty  will 
bo  brief. 

Since  we  began  to  consider  the  subject  of  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  wor'  ed  closely  with  the  Department  of  State,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  others  in  the  development  of 
U.S.  positions  on  the  many  important  questions  which  arose.  At  each 
step  of  the  way,  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  major  issue  were  staffed 
throughout  the  Department,  and  the  comments  and  advice  of  all 
participants  were  fully  considered.  The  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  particularly  were  sought.  Their  advice  was  most  helpful  on  all 
issues  and  was  of  paramount  importance  in  formulating  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty,  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  our  current  and 
projected  mutual  defense  arrangements  were  not  adversely  affected. 
General  Wheeler  is  with  me  today  and  will  present  the  views  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.® 

EFFECT  ON  CURRENT  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ORLIGATIONS 

All  of  us  in  the  Defense  Department  were  concerned  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  negotiating  an  effective  treaty  while,  at  the  same 
time,  assuring  that  it  would  not  adversely  affect  our  ability  to  meet  our 
current  mutual  defense  obligations.  The  treaty  you  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  meets  this  criterion.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  repeat  a 
statement  that  Secretary  Clifford  made  to  the  NATO  Nuclear  Plan¬ 
ning  Group  ministerial  meeting  at  The  Hague  last  April.  You  may 
recall  that  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  is  that  organ  of  NATO  estab¬ 
lish^  at  the  Defense  Minister  level  to  provide  our  allies  nn  opportunity 
to  work  with  us  in  planning  their  own  defense,  and  I  quote : 

The  U.S.  Government  holds  the  view  that  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty  wlil  not  Interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Nuclear  Planning 


1 Nonproliferation  Treaty:  I! t-nrlng*  |pt.  11.  pp.  !>5  ."7. 
’  Ante,  pp.  •Wl-KUV 
"  .Intr,  pp.  -Iin  -107. 

*  Ante,  pp.  IDS  mu 
'Infra. 
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Group.  The  II. S.  Government  Intends  to  continue  to  pursue  actively  the  work  of 
the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  and  to  seek  to  llnd  solutions  satisfactory  to  its  non¬ 
nuclear  partners  In  NATO.  It  also  is  the  view  of  tl  «  U.S.  Government  that  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  will  not  hinder  the  further  development  of  nuclear  de¬ 
fense  arrangements  within  the  alliance  compatible  with  articles  I  and  II  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.*1 

We  have  also  assured  our  NATO  and  other  allies  that  the  treaty 
would  not  interfere  with  any  existing  nuclear  arrangements. 

The  views  and  special  problems  of  our  NATO  allies  have  been  fully 
considered  throughout  the  treaty  negotiations.  Early  in  1967  several 
of  these  allies  raised  questions  about  our  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
treaty  provisions.  In  early  April  of  that  year  we  circulated  these  ques¬ 
tions,  together  with  our  answers,  to  all  the  NATO  partners.’  Secretary 
Rusk  has  quoted  these  answers  for  the  committee.  We  believe  they 
describe  arrangements  fully  compatible  with  our  security  re¬ 
quirements. 

U.N.  SECURITY  ASSURANCES  RESOLUTION 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  the  security  assurances 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 8  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  U.N.  debate  on  this  treaty. 

The  Defense  Department  worked  closely  with  the  State  Department 
and  ACDA  in  working  out  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  and  the 
statement.  We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  sponsored 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  TJ.S.S.R.,  adds 
significantly  to  the  security  of  those  nonnuclear  weapon  states  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  It  dooS  so,  not  by  increasing  secu¬ 
rity  commitments  but  by  giving  evidence  to  all  nations  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  share  tho  utmost  concern  in  pre¬ 
venting  any  act  or  threat  of  aggression  with  nuclear  weapons. 

I  wish  the  committee  clearly  to  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  under  no  illusion  that  we  need  no  longer  worry  about  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Wc  recognize  that  the  consummation 
of  this  treaty  will  not,  of  itself,  guarantee  against  any  possibility  of 
another  nation  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
this  treaty  is  the  best  that  can  lie  negotiated  in  tho  present  world  order, 
that  it  will  gain  wide  adherence,  and  that  (he  security  of  all  nations 
will  bo  increased  projiortioimtely  with  the  signature  and  ratification 
of  each  new  party. 

As  others  have  done  in  previous  statements  before  this  committee, 
I  would  also  like  to  take  note  of  President  .Johnson's  remark  (hat  this 
treaty  is  “the  most  important  international  agreement  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nuclear  age."  “  The  acceptance  of  this  treaty  by  a  large  mini- 
Iht  of  states  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  fears  and  to  enhance  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  all  peoples.  Moreover,  the  fact  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  able  to  work  together  in  the  negotiat  ion  of  this  treaty 
gives  us  cautious  encouragement  that  we  may  also  be  able  to  work 
together  in  other  areas  of  mutual  interest. 


•Gf.  .Veil*  York  Time*,  Apr.  1!MW,  p.  a. 
'Ante,  pp.  477— ITS. 

Muir,  p.  44-1. 

'Ante,  pp.  433. 400. 

.‘U7  ss2  -  <li»  — 34 
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In  conclusion,  the  treaty  lieforo  you  is  an  important  stop  forward 
toward  new  forms  of  security  ?  and  1  am  ploased  to  have  an  opportunity 
in  urging  that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Comments  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Nitze  on  the 
Soviet  Disarmament  Memorandum,  July  11,  1968 1 

The  memorandum  on  disarmament  issued  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
duly  1, 1968 2  is  being  studied  with  interest  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  Our  initial  reaction  is  that,  of  the  nine  clisarmament  items  listed 
in  the  paper,  only  two  reflect  any  significant  change  from  previous 
Soviet  positions.  vVe  are,  of  course,  encouraged  by  these  two  changes, 
one  of  which  concerns  the  discussion  of  limitations  of  strategic  de¬ 
livery  vehicles  and  the  other  concerns  measures  to  limit  arms  in  the 
Near  Mast. 

We  will  lx*  discussing  strategic  limitations  with  (he  Soviets  in  the 
near  future,  and  are  again  assessing  our  [nisit  ions  on  the  othor  topics 
of  the  Soviet  memorandum  in  preparation  for  the  upcoming  session  of 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee. 

I  feel  (hat  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  convention  prohibiting  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  would  not  enhance  the  security  of  any  nation.8 
First  of  all,  it  would  he  ineffective  in  preventing  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  time  of  war.  It  might  also  raise  false  hopes  that  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war  had  been  eliminated,  and  would  undermine  the  deter¬ 
rent  effect  of  our  nuclear  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  proposed  negotiations  on  the  cessation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  reduction  of  their  stocks  and  the  suose- 
quent  complete  banning  and  liquidation  of  nuclear  weapons  under 
appropriate  international  control.  The  United  States  has  previously 
proposed  negotiations  toward  these  goals. 

I  have  already  mentioned  our  upcoming  talks  with  (he  Soviets  re¬ 
garding  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  delivery  vehicles,  which 
is  the  subject  of  item  nuinlier  three  of  the  Soviet  memorandum. 

The  question  of  limitations  on  homlier  flights  and  submarine  patrols 
with  nuclear  weapons  aboard  is  receiving  careful  study  within  the  De¬ 
partment.  However,  the  problems  of  verifying  any  agreement  on  this 
subject  appear  formidable. 

Since  negotiations  began  on  the  Limited  Test  Han  Treaty,4  the 
United  States  has  consistently  made  clear  its  position  on  an  extension 
of  that  treaty  to  the  underground  environment. 

We  are  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  Soviet  proposal  concern¬ 
ing  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  Although  the  United  States 
is  not  a  party  to  the  (Jeneva  Protocol  of  1925,®  we  have  consistently 

1  nit  ion  Tnatij:  IhniinijH  ||»t  1 ).  mi.  70  77. 

*  .1  Htr,  |>|»  -KM!  170, 

*  Ihicmnrnts  on  iii.tiirnnino  «l,  I'M >7.  |<|>.  -III*  -I’JI. 

*  I  hitl..  I  Mil.  |i|i  Jll.T 

*  Si'imte  F«>r«’lKii  ItHutiuns  (N.iiimiilrc,  nu  Insiiriiiiiiiicnt,  />m- 

iirmamrnt  and  S,rnrity;  1  Cnllrctlon  of  I  loco  mrttl*.  t!WI  .1.7  (<'<>111.  print,  H4th 
I’onK..  INI  Mowt, ).  |i|».  UU>  170. 
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supported  the  worthy  objectives  which  it  seeks  to  achieve  ajid  believe 
that  all  states  should  do  likewise.  The  U.S.  voted  affirmatively  for  the 
1966  TJNGA  Resolution  concerning  these  issues." 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  proposal  for  the  elimination  of  all  foreign 
military  baser  would  not  further  the  goals  of  international  peace  and 
security.  The  United  States  maintains  military  bases  on  foreign  soil 
only  to  assist  in  maintaining  peace.  Only  in  consultation  with  our 
Allies  and  after  substantial  progress  in  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  could  elimination  of  our  overseas  bases  lie 
contemplated. 

The  memorandum  states  that  the  Soviet  Government  supports  the 
creation  of  nuclear  free  zones  in  various  areas  of  the  world.  I  welcome 
this  statement:  I  would  welcome  even  more  Soviet  signature  to  Proto¬ 
col  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  as  evidence  of  their  support.7  The 
United  States  has  signed  this  Protocol,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
yet  signed.  This  eighth  item  of  the  Soviet  memorandum  also  states 
that  the  Soviet  Government  supports  proposals  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  measures  for  regional  disarmament  and  the  decrease  of  arma¬ 
ments  in  the  various  regions  of  the  world,  including  the  Near  East. 
1  would  point  out  that  President  Johnson  made  a  concrete  proposal  to 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  June  of  1967  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  all  arms  shipments  to  the  Near  East  and  for  other  measures  to 
limit  the  flow  of  such  arms.*  The  United  States  has  acted  with  the 
utmost  restraint  in  the  supply  of  armaments  to  all  areas,  but  most 
particularly  to  the  Near  East,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  shipped 
vast  quantities  of  arms  to  this  area  in  the  past  year. 

The  United  States  would  welcome  any  serious  Soviet  proposal  for 
a  limitation  of  arms  in  the  Middle  East.  The  present  Soviet  memo¬ 
randum  requires  complete  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  the 
territories  of  the  Arab  countries  as  a  precondition  for  consideration 
of  this  subject.  The  question  of  withdrawal  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  vast  number  of  other  very  complex  issues. 

In  item  number  nine  of  the  memorandum,  the  Soviet  Government 
proposes  s'  ting,  in  the  ENDC,  talks  on  the  question  of  utilization  of 
tho  seabed  mnd  existing  territorial  waters  for  peaceful  purposes 
only. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  discussing  this  subject  with  the 
Soviets  and  others  in  the  U.N.  Ad  IIoc  Committee  on  seabeds  in  New 
York,  ami  has  made  the  following  statement. 

The  United  States  la  dedicated  to  workable  arms  control  measures  that  will 
enhance  the  peace  and  security  of  all  nations  and  bring:  the  world  neurer  to 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  We  propose  that  the  KNDC  be  asked  to 
take  up  the  question  of  arms  control  on  the  seabed  with  a  view  to  delluing  those 
factors  vital  to  a  workable,  verifiable  and  effective  International  agreement 
which  would  prevent  the  use  of  this  new  environment  for  the  emplacement  of 
weaixma  of  mass  destruction.* 


'  See  pt.  B  of  O.A.  resolution  21512  (Document*  on  DUarmament,  I960, 
Pl».  70H-790). 

:  Ibid.,  1967,  iv  83 :  aa/c,  pp.  203-205. 

•  Document*  on  DUor moment,  1967,  pp.  203-204. 

•Of.  A/A(M35/W(2.1/8H.«.  (June  20,  1WI8).  pp.  33  34. 
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We  will  continue  our  discussions  of  these  issues  both  in  New  York 
and  Geneva  in  an  effort  to  find  areas  of  agreement  on  this  important 
subject. 


Statement  by  General  Wheeler  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee:  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  July  11, 

1968 1 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appearing  before  your  committee  to  discuss  the  military 
aspects  of  tiie  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.2 
In  support  of  the  treaty,  I  would  like  to  present  for  your  consideration 
the  basis  for  the  military  judgments  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

We  have  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
throughout  the  development  of  the  treaty.  There  was  a  JCS  represent¬ 
ative  at  each  session  of  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in 
Geneva  and  at  many  of  the  discussions  at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  enjoyed  also  a  constant  exchange 
of  information  concerning  progress  on  tne  treaty  with  the  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government  here  in  Washington.  Frequently,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  opinions  on  various  aspects  of  the  treaty  were  requested;  on 
other  occasions,  opinions  wore  volunteered. 

JOINT  CHIEFS’  PRINCIPLES  RELATING  TO  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  long  been  on  record  as  supporting 
balanced,  phased,  safeguarded,  and  verifiable  arms  control  measures. 
However,  empirical  evidence  irom  man’s  historical  attempts  at  arms 
control  leads  us  to  view  such  measures  with  circumspection.  Conse¬ 
quently,  at  the  initiation  of  treaty  discussions,  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  formulated  certain  principles  relating  to  national  security  that 
should  not  bo  violated  by  such  a  treaty.  First,  we  believe  that  any  inter¬ 
national  agreement  on  the  control  or  nuclear  weapons  must  not  oper¬ 
ate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies.  Secondly, 
it  must  not  disrupt  any  existing  defense  alliances  in  which  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  assist  in  protecting  the  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  other  nations,  l'hose  principles  have  been  ob¬ 
served.  Additionally,  tho  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  any  arms 
control  agreement  must  contain  provision  for  effective  safeguards  and 
rcliablo  verification  procedures.  Article  III  of  tho  treaty  provides  for 
tho  establishment  of  these  safeguards  under  the  monitorship  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

In  summary,  tho  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  in  agreement  with  tho 
expressed  objectives  of  this  treaty  and  support  ratification  of  the 
treaty  as  not  inimical  to  U.S.  security  interests. 


1  Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearing*  r»t  1],  pp.  57-68. 
'Ante.  pp.  401  105. 
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Comments  by  General  Wheeler  on  the  Soviet  Disarmament 
Memorandum,  July  11,  1968  1 

Before  responding  to  the  inquiry  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  nine  specific 
proposals  of  Premier  Kosygin  for  curbing  tne  arms  race  and  on  dis¬ 
armament.,8  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  in 
favor  of  any  arms  control  negotiations  which  enhance  national  se¬ 
curity  through  balanced,  phased,  and  safeguarded  arms  control  agree¬ 
ments  limiting  the  military  capabilities  of  nations  in  a  manner  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  achievement  of  a  secure,  free,  and  peaceful  world. 

Of  the  nine  proposals  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  1  July  1968,  the 
one  deserving  most  attention  is  that  which  appeal’s  to  respond  to 
President  Johnson’s  statement  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly  on  12  Juno  1968  in  which  ho  stated  the  urgent  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  begin  early  discussions  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  weapons  systems.8  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  now  negotiating  a  time  and  place  for  beginning 
bilateral  talks  in  the  immediate  future. 

As  to  the  proposal  for  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  I  could 
support,  such  an  agreement  only  if  it  were  a  part  of  a  balanced,  phased, 
and  safeguarded  agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  by 
all  militarily  significant  states  with  assurance  that  no  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  would  accrue  to  any  state  during  the  general  disarmament 
process. 

The  proposal  concerning  the  cessation  of  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  reducing  stockpiles  is  roughly  similar  to  that  proi>osed 
by  President  Johnson  in  1966/ 

I  would  consider  any  proposal  to  prohibit  the  flights  of  Ixmibors 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  beyond  national  borders  to  l>e  inimical  to 
the  national  interest.  It  is  not,  in  my  view,  a  serious  disarmament 
proposal. 

Too  United  States  missile-armed  submarine  force  is  an  important 
part,  of  its  overall  nuclear  deterrent,  capability.  The  Soviet  proposal 
is  impractical  s;nce  it  is  unvori liable'  Tho  United  States  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  deploy  its  submarine  force  in  waters  where  it  has  the  right  to 
do  so  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  international  law. 

While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  technology  for  detect¬ 
ing  underground  tests,  the  state  of  the  ail  has  not  reached  the  point 
where  the  United  States  should  rely  solely  on  national  means  of  detec¬ 
tion  for  verification  of  such  a  prohibition  us  proposed  by  tho  Soviets. 

The  pro{x>sal  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
review  the  put hs  and  means  of  ensuring  the  fulfillment  by  all  nations 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
asphyxiating,  poisonous  gust's  and  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare 
is  obviously  designed  for  other  than  serious  negotiations/  I  hast'  this 

'  XuHiH'nlifrration  Treaty:  Hearing*  |pt.  1  ],  |»p.  77-78. 

’  Ante.  pp.  4W  47». 

‘Ante,  pp.  4.’K! 

*  Document*  on  Hinarmamn  *.  .* .”»»!».  pp.  r»  8. 

'Senate  Foreign  ItelntiouH  t’oiuniittee.  StiUoutiinilltee  on  l>i«nrt»Hiin*nf ,  /»/.»- 
armament  and  Security:  .4  Collection  of  lloeunu'nt*,  1919-53  'Com.  print.  Mtli 
Con*..  2t!  pp.  UKM70. 
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observation  on  the  fact  that  the  proposal  was  accompanied  by  an  ac¬ 
cusation  that  the  United  States  is  involved  in  a  war  of  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

The  only  reason  the  United  States  maintains  military  bases  on  for¬ 
eign  soil  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  peace.  Only  in  consultation  with 
our  allies  and  after  substantial  progress  in  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  would  elimination  of  United  States  overseas  military 
bases  contribute  towards  world  peace. 

The  United  States  has  lone  advocated  effective  regional  arms  con¬ 
trol  measures.  President  Johnson  suggested  in  his  message  to  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on  22  [27]  January  1966 
“that  countries,  on  a  regional  basis,  explore  ways  to  limit  competition 
among  themselves  for  costly  weapons  often  sought  for  reasons  of 
illusory  prestige.  The  initiative  for  arrangements  of  this  kind  should, 
of  course,  come  from  the  regions  concerned?’  • 

On  19  June  1967,  President  Johnson  proposed  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  immediately  call  upon  all  of  its  members  to  report  all  shipments 
of  all  military  arms  into  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.7 

Further,  the  United  States  has  signed  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco?  or  Latin  American  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty,  which  tho 
Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  do.  * 

The  United  States  has  proposed  in  the  United  Nations  that  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  take  up  the  question  of 
arms  limitations  on  the  seabed  with  a  view  to  defining  those  factors 
vital  to  a  workable,  verifiable,  and  effective  international  agreement 
which  would  prevent  the  use  of  this  new  environment  for  the  emplace¬ 
ment  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.® 


Statement  by  A.E.C.  Chairman  Seaborg  to  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee:  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
July  12,  1968  1 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  today  to  testify  in  support  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.2  We  are  dis¬ 
cussing  a  major  milestone  in  our  efforts  to  bring  the  atom  under  con¬ 
trol — efforts  which  the  United  States  began  at  the  birth  of  the  atomic 
age.  I  believe  that  the  treaty  now  before  you  should  permit  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  tap  the  enormous  power  of 
the  peaceful  atom  without  fear  that  this  j>ower  will  be  diverted  to 
destructive  purposes. 

Before  turning  to  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  treaty,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  skill  of  tho  U.S.  negotiators,  and,  above  all, 
to  rhe  perseverance  and  leadership  of  the  President,  whoso  determine 
tion  to  achieve  this  goal  never  wavered.  The  treaty  also  is  a  tribute 


'  /»«CMMiew/.t  on  IHxtirmnnit  Ht,  1906,  p.  7. 

T  Ibid.,  1907,  pp.  203-204. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  Sft ;  ante,  pp.  20ft- 204. 

*  A/AC.  135/WO.  1/8R.  6  (June  20,  1WW).  pp.  33  34. 

'  X<mproli/mtinn  Treaty:  Hearing*  (pf.  1 ),  pp.  97-104. 
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to  the  foresight  that  the  Congress  has  displayed  in  urging  positive 
actions  to  check  the  growing  tnreat  of  nuclear  weapon  proliferation. 
The  Senate  contributed  importantly  to  the  achievement  of  this  treaty 
when  it  passed  Senate  Resolution  170,  which  was  sponsored  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Pastore  ana  cosponsored  by  58  other  Senat  •s.8  We  also  have 
enjoyed  the  strong  support  of  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  in  the  efforts  we  have  undertaken  over 
many  years  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  could  not  have 
progressed  as  far  as  we  have  without  such  support  from  the  Congress. 

Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr.  Foster  have  described  why  this  treaty  is 
extremely  important  from  the  standpoint  of  peace  and  security,  and 
how  the  United  States  views  a  number  of  the  provisions.  In  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  treaty’s  significant  relationship 
to  the  enormous  worldwide  growth  in  nuclear  power  which  is  foreseen 
for  the  future.  I  shall  devote  some  of  my  attention  to  the  important 
role  that  international  safeguards,  as  set  forth  in  this  treaty,  will  play 
in  assuring  that  the  future  byproducts  of  these  atomic  power  stations 
will  not  be  diverted  to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  also  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  the  affirmative  responsibilities  that  this  treaty 
will  place  on  the  adhering  nuclear  powers,  including  the  United 
States,  to  share  the  benefits  of  their  atomic  advances  with  other 
countries. 


PEACEFUL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

In  the  25  years  that  have  passed  since  Enrico  Fermi  and  his  team 
produced  the  first  nuclear  cnain  reaction  at  Chicago,  we  have  seen 
a  remarkable  growth  in  the  importance  of  atomic  energy  in  our  every¬ 
day  lives.  Vague  hopes  for  the  future  have  been  replaced  with  impres- 
siv'>  realities.  Moreover,  the  dreams  we  once  had  about  the  peaceful 
atom  now  seem  small  when  we  compare  them  with  our  firm  expecta¬ 
tions  for  the  future.  The  atom  is  now  helping  us  to  treat  and  diagnose 
the  sick,  to  produce  and  grow  better  crops,  and  to  run  our  industries 
more  efficiently.  Most  dramatically,  dozens  of  nuclear  power  stations 
which  will  produce  millions  of  kilowatts  of  electricity  are  now  under 
construction  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  enormous.  We  also 
are  now  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  energy  from  large  nu¬ 
clear  reactors  will  produce  fresh  water,  fertilizers,  and  various  indus¬ 
trial  chemicals  in  audition  to  electricity. 

However,  the  great  upsurge  in  the  growth  of  nuclear  power  also 
poses  a  very  serious  problem.  In  several  more  years  the  nuclear  plants 
in  operation  in  nonnuclear  weapons  countries  will  be  producing 
enough  plutonium  to  make  hundreds  of  bombs  each  year.  Tne  amount 
of  material  that  will  1»©  produced  would  be  sufficient,  if  diverted  to  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  level  many  cities  and  destroy  much 
of  humanity. 

This  is  a  principal  reason  why  this  treaty  and  its  safeguard  pro¬ 
visions  ure  so  important  and  why  many  months  have  been  spent  to 
negotiate  and  produce  the  document  that  is  now  before  you. 

I  think  wo  can  take  great  pride  in  this  treaty.  I  nlso  think  we  can 
take  much  prido  in  all  of  the  preparatory  work  that  predated  this 


•  oh  /lijarwiamcnf,  IM t,  pp.  SOC-,107 
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agreement,  and  I  refer  specifically  to  the  work  that  has  gone  into 
establishing  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  safeguards  that  are  administered  by  Uiat  organization. 

SAFEGUARDS  'CO  AVOID  DIVERSION  TO  MILITARY  PURPOSES 

From  the  outset  of  the  atoms  for  peace  program,  the  United  States 
has  developed  arrangements  with  cooperating  countries  to  insure  that 
our  peaceful  nuclear  assistance  will  not  be  diverted  to  military  pur¬ 
poses.  For  this  purpose  we  have  required  a  system  of  safeguards 
which  includes  actual  onsite  inspection  and  the  maintenance  of  rec¬ 
ords  and  reports  necessary  to  keep  track  of  materials.  Originally,  these 
safeguards  were  bilateral,  in  that  the  recipient  country  granted  rights 
to  the  United  States  to  inquire  the  submiasion  of  information  ana  to 
obtain  access  to  all  data  and  all  places,  at  all  times,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  that  materials  and  equipment  supplied  by  the  United 
States  were  not  lieing  used  to  further  any  military  purpose.  We  real¬ 
ized,  however,  from  the  start  that  such  bilateral  safeguards  should  be 
interim  in  nature  and  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  transfer  this 
responsibility  to  a  multilateral  organization. 

Accordingly,  we  worked  diligently  in  the  1950s  to  help  establish 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  we  have  been  working 
diligently  since  to  assist  the  Agency  in  establishing  an  effective  safe¬ 
guards  system  designed  to  detect  the  diversion  of  atomic  energy  from 
peaceful  to  military  purposes.  We  have  been  working  steadily  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  IAEA  the  responsibility  of  applying  safeguards  to  activities 
covered  by  our  bilateral  atomic  agreements.  Since  196:5  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  19  trilateral  agreements  transferring  this  responsibility  to  the 
Agency.  Six  more  have  been  approved  or  are  under  negotiation. 

IAEA  SAFEGUARDS 

I  am  dwelling  a  bit  on  this  history  because  it  is  relevant  to  the  treaty 
now  before  you.  As  a  result  of  steady  progress,  the  IAEA  now  has 
in  operation  an  effective  safeguards  system  that  is  suitable  for  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  wide  variety  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities.  Moreover,  as  a 
result  of  steady  efforts,  a  growing  acceptance  of  such  in  crnational 
safeguards  has  developed  among  various  nations  of  the  world.  The 
safeguards  which  have  been  administered  to  date  have  done  more 
than  simply  serve  their  immediate  purpose  of  assuring  that  particular 
activities  were  not  being  used  for  military  pur|X)«es.  They  nave  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  techniques  of  international  inspection  are  feasible 
and  effective  and  are  not  considered  an  invasion  of  national  sover¬ 
eignty.  They  also  have  stimulated  ill©  development  of  the  institu- 
lional  framework  and  a  cadre  of  properly  trained  {ample  to  be  used 
in  implementing  any  broader  agreements  in  the  future.  In  doing  so, 
they  have  created  much  of  the  foundation  ujam  which  article  III  of 
the  NPT  has  been  structured. 

As  encouraging  as  this  progress  has  been,  however,  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  have  been  applied  to  date  only  to  projects  receiving  Agency 
assistance  or  to  projects  voluntarily  placed  under  I  AKA  controls. 
They  have  not  covered  the  entire  nuclear  programs  of  the  countries 
concerned.  Neither  have  many  nations  given  up,  through  treaty  com¬ 
mitment,  the  right  or  indcjamdcuco  to  make  nuclear  weujxms.  The 
treaty  will  serve  t<>  fill  these  gaps  and  it  will  represent  an  unprece 
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dented  advance  in  international,  let  alone  nuclear,  affairs.  It  will 
represent  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age  that 
many  nations  throughout  the  globe  will  have  relinquished  the  right 
to  make  nuclear  weapons  and  will  have  agreed  to  submit  all  of  their 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  to  international  inspection  to  help  verify 
that  this  commitment  is  being  adhered  to. 

SAFEGUARDS  A  DIFFICULT  NEGOTIATING  PROBLEM 

Although  we  have  been  able,  over  the  years,  to  engender  a  grow¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  international  safeguards,  the  provisions  in  this 
treaty  relating  to  this  subject  presented  some  of  the  most  difficult 
negotiating  problems.  This  is  an  area  of  the  treaty  that  also  has 
stimulated  much  comment  in  the  press  and  elsewhere. 

I  would,  with  your  permission,  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
certain  aspects  of  this  matter.  There  were  concerns  expressed  by  sev¬ 
eral  counwies  during  the  negotiations  that  the  application  of  IAEA 
safeguards  might  serve  to  place  the  nonnuclear  weapon  states  at  a 
commercial  disadvantage  by  compromising  their  commercial  secrets 
or  by  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  facilities  involved.  We 
have  felt  these  tears  to  be  groundless.  Agency  insi>ectors  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  interfering  in  plant  operations  and  they  normally  require 
access  only  to  information  that  is  not  commercially  sensitive.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are  barred  from  transmitting  any  information  that  they 
receive  to  unauthorized  parties  and  any  state  has  the  right  to  declare 
a  projiosed  Agency  inspector  unacceptable. 

I  am  certain  that  once  the  safeguards  under  this  treaty  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  those  states  that  expressed  some  reservations  will  understand 
why  we  have  been  so  confident  on  this  matter.  They  will  also  under¬ 
stand  why  President  Johnson  was  prepared  and  able  to  state  that 
following  the  entry  into  force  and  the  application  of  safeguards 
under  this  treaty,  the  United  States  would  permit  the  IAEA  to  apply 
its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
only  those  with  direct  national  security  significance.4  We  took  this 
step  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our  convictions  that  the  safe¬ 
guards  to  be  applied  under  this  treaty  would  not  place  the  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  states  at  any  disadvantage.  We  also  wished  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  wo  sought  no  commercial  advantage  through  this  treaty 
and  were  prepared  to  submit  our  own  nuclear  industry  to  the  same 
safeguards  as  will  applied  in  nonnuclear  weapons  states. 

As  confident  as  we  are  in  international  safeguards,  we  intend  to 
work  constantly  toward  improving  their  effectiveness  on  one  hand 
and  simplifying  them  on  the  other.  Tho  preamble  to  the  treaty  ex¬ 
plicitly  recognizes  tho  importance  of  this  point  by  expressing  support 
for  safeguards  research  and  development.  The  AEG  is  conducting  an 
active  research  and  development  program  directed  toward  improving 
safeguards  techniques  and  is  sharing  the  results  of  this  effort  with  the 
IAEA  and  other  countries. 

IAEA  UKSIHiSSIlUl.JTIKS  I'.NDKK  TREATY 

tSomo  questions  have  Iteen  expressed  as  to  whether  tho  IAEA  will 
l>c  ablo  to  muster  the  requisite  iiiuuIkm-  of  people  to  administor  the 
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responsibilities  called  for  by  this  treaty.  There  also  have  been  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  costs  involved  will  be  enormous.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
ment  briefly  on  these  two  points.  The  present  IAEA  safeguards  staff, 
while  modest  in  size,  is  in  balance  with  the  size  of  the  workload  for 


estimate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  However,  given  the  burgeoning 

frowth  of  the  nuclear  industry  and  associated  training  opportunities, 
am  confident  that  the  IAEA  will  be  able  to  recruit  the  necessary 
number  of  people  to  perform  this  function.  The  IAEA’s  total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  administering  these  saf  eguards  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
obviously  will  go  up  over  the  fairly  modest  amounts  that  the  Agency 
spends  at  present.  These  funds  are  now  being  drawn  by  the  IAEA 
out  of  the  assessed  contributions  from  the  various  IAEA  member 
states.  We  believe,  however,  that  these  costs  will  represent  no  more 
than  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  ♦ho  cost  of  the  electricity  produced  in 
nuclear  powerplants.  Almost  every  industrial  activity  in  today’s  com¬ 
plex  society  entails  certain  risks  which  must  be  contained  by  suitable 
measures.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  will  find  it  difficult  tc  find  the 
necessary  funds  and  an  appropriate  mechanism  to  'over  the  cost3 
safeguards  against  the  intolerable  risk  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

SAFEGUARDS  AGREEMENT  TO  BE  CONCLUDED 


I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  nature  of  the  safeguards  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  concluded  pursuant  to  this  treaty.  Article  III  permits 
the  necessary  agreements  with  the  IAEA  to  be  concluded  by  indi¬ 
vidual  states  or  a  group  of  states.  As  Mr.  Foster  ha3  indicated,  an 
integral  part  of  the  negotiating  history  of  article  III  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  pri.ijiples  enumerated  by  tlie  U.S.  Cochairman  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  when  this  article  was  first 
publicly  presented  on  January  18,  1968.®  These  principles  already 
have  been  presented  to  this  committee  and  I  shall  not  repeat  them 
now.  They  were  designed  to  recognize,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  IAEA 
as  well  as  all  parties  to  the  treaty  should  have  confidence  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  safeguards  arrangements  concluded  bv  IAEA  with 
every  nonnu^ear  party  to  the  treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  rec¬ 
ognized  that  nonnuclear  weapen  parties  to  the  treaty  could  negotiate 
with  the  j AEA  individually  or  together  with  other  parties;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  through  regional  organizations  such  ns  Euratom.  Moreover, 
they  recognized  that  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  the 
IAEA  should  make  appropriate  use  of  existing  records  and  safe¬ 
guards,  provided  that  it  can  satisfy  itself  that  diversions  aro  not 
taking  place. 

I  believe  the  IAEA  and  Euratom  will  succeed  in  developing  a  mu¬ 
tually  satisfactory  safeguards  arrangement.  I  base  this  confidence  on 
my  belief  first,  that  the  TAKA  and  Euiatom  safeguards  sy.  iems  are 
generally  compatible,  and  second,  that  the  IAEA  will  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Euratom  procedures  wherever  it  can  in  developing 
the  arrangements,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Erratum  system  has 
worked  effectively  for  many  years. 


i*i».  11-17. 
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Ill  tho  course  of  the  negotiations,  a  number  of  countries  expressed 
the  strong  view  that  neither  their  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons 
nor  the  concomitant  safeguards  should  prejudice  their  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  peaceful  atom.  The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  not  only 
satisfies  this  condition,  but  should  actually  enhance  progress  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  by  its  signatories.  This  is  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  positive  provisions  concerning  atomic  cooperation  which 
are  found  in  articles  IV  and  V.  It  is  also  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  the  treaty  will  inspire  that  international  cooperation  in  peace¬ 
ful  uses  will  not  contribute  to  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  President  Johnson  has  indicated,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  we  shall  engage  in  “the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  scientific  and  technological  information  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.”  Moreover,  he  noted  that  pursuant 
to  the  treaty,  “the  needs  of  the  developing  nations  will  be  given  par¬ 
ticular  attention,” 8 

I  believe  that  the  concept  that  within  its  capabilities  the  United 
States  should  work  toward  continued  and  increased  cooperation  with 
the  nonnuclear  countries  who  have  abjured  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  It  is  fully  consistent  with  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  atomic  cooperation  which  this  Nation  pioneered,  and  in  which 
it  has  been  *  ie  world  leader  for  15  years.  Cooperation  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  fields  pertaining  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  will 
thus  not  represent  a  new  or  novel  challenge  for  the  United  States.  Our 
program  has  stressed  the  very  activities  specified  in  the  treaty — the 
exchange  of  equipment,  materials,  and  scientific  and  technological  in¬ 
formation  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Perhaps  most  im¬ 
portantly,  we  have  already  committed  ourselves  to  supply  sizable 
docks  of  uranium  enriching  services  to  other  countries  to  satisfy  their 
one-term  needs  for  fuel  for  their  nuclear  power  program. 

The  NPT  should  facilitate  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  these 
programs. 

For  the  United  States,  it  has  been  axiomatic  from  the  start  that  our 
anility  to  cooperate  with  others  in  tho  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
energy  is  dependent  on  the  assurance  that  our  assistance  will  not  lie 
turned  to  military  purposes.  This  policy  is  reflected  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  itself,  which  culls  for  ‘hi  program  of  international 
cooperation  to  promote  the  common  defense  and  security  and  to  make 
available  to  cooperating  nations  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications 
of  atomic  energy  as  widely  as  expanding  technology  and  consideration 
of  the  common  defense  and  security  will  permit.”7  I  believe  it  follows 
that  since  this  treaty  will  enhance  our  security,  as  well  as  the  security 
of  many  other  nations,  by  strengthened  assurances  that  U.S.  coopera¬ 
tion  will  not  contribute  to  nuclear  weapons  programs  in  signatory 
countries,  our  cooperation  with  these  countries  can  and  should  be 
i utensil  ed. 


Mate.  ii. 
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SHAKING  BENEFITS  FROM  PEACEFUL  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  article  V  of  the  treaty. 
This  article  specifically  commits  us  to  take  appropriate  measures  to 
make  available  the  benefits  which  can  be  obtained  from  peaceful  nu¬ 
clear  explosions.  'This  resulted  from  the  recognition,  when  the  treaty 
was  formulated,  that  nuclear  explosive  devices  intended  for  use  for 
peaceful  purposes  could  be  used  as  or  could  be  readily  adapted  for  use 
as  weapons.  Hence,  to  avoid  a  loophole,  articles  I  ana  II  were  written 
to  preclude  the  nonnuclear  weapons  parties  from  manufacturing  or 
acquiring  nuclear  explosive  devices  even  for  peaceful  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  and  within  this  limitation,  it  was  recognized  as  essential  to 
provide  the  nonnuclear  parties  with  the  firmest  possible  assurance  that 
they  will  be  able  to  derive  the  full  potential  benefits  from  the  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions. 

Article  V,  consequently,  stipulates  that  all  parties  to  the  treaty  will 
undertake  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  insure  that  the  potential 
benefits  of  such  peaceful  applications  will  be  made  available  to  non¬ 
nuclear  weapons  parties  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  that  the 
ciiarge  to  such  parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as 
possible  and  will  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development. 
These  services  are  to  be  provided  either  through  an  international  body 
(which.  J  believe,  should  be  the  IAEA)  or  bilaterally.  In  each  case,  an 
opportunity  shall  be  provided  for  appropriate  international  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  detonation. 

The  seriousness  with  which  the  United  States  views  its  prospective 
obligations  under  this  section  of  the  proposed  treaty  was  emphasized 
by  President  Johnson  who  said,  before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  “.  .  .,  we  shall  continue  our  research  and  development 
into  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  and  we  shall 
make  available  to  the  nonnuclear  treaty  partners  without  delay  and 
under  the  treaty’s  provisions  the  benefits  of  such  explosions.” 8  The 
importance  of  this  obligation  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  full  intentions  to  be  one  of  the  principal  supplier  of  such 
explosion  services.  We  plan  to  demonstrate  these  intentions  by  a  series 
of  steps. 

We  will  continue  to  conduct,  within  the  limitations  of  available 
funds,  an  active  program  to  develop  nuclear  explosive  devices  particu¬ 
larly  suited  for  peaceful  applications  and  to  develop  the  technology 
for  using  nuclear  explosions  in  a  variety  of  peaceful  applications.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  the  technology  of  using  nuclear  oxplosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  is  still  in  a  relatively  cany  stage  of  development. 
Considerable  eilort  is  still  required  to  apply  our  basic  knowledge  to 
specific  commercial  applications  and  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
industrialization  of  operations  and  the  design  of  supporting  equip¬ 
ment.  Our  domestic  research  and  development  program  is  addressing 
all  of  these  facets,  but  it  will  be  several  years  before  optimum  nuclear 
explosive  designs  and  the  technology  for  i»U  applications  of  nudeur 
explosions  will  lx>  developed  to  the  stage  of  commercial  use.  However, 
beginning  in  the  near  future,  wo  hope  some  applications  will  become 
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economically  attractive  and  will  be  exploited  even  as  the  technology 
continues  to  develop. 

As  our  research  and  development  efforts  proceed,  we  will  continue 
to  make  freely  available  the  information  and  data  obtained,  except 
information  relating  to  the  design  or  manufacture  of  nuclear  explosive 
devices.  Furthermore,  we  will  be  prepared  to  make  arrang  ments 
whereby  we  will  make  available  technical  advice  and  assistance,  within 
our  capability,  to  those  nonnuclear  weapon  parties  to  the  treaty 
which  seek  assistance  in  studying  specific  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosions.  The  knowledge  we  would  gain  from  assisting  in 
such  studies  should  also  permit  us  to  take  into  account,  in  our  research 
and  development  program,  various  applications  in  which  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  interested.  We  would  not  rule  out  the  possibility,  for  which 
we  already  have  the  basic  legislative  authority,  of  conducting,  within 
our  research  and  development  program,  cooperative  exjieriments 
abroad,  under  arrangements  similar  to  those  for  cooperative  experi¬ 
ments  with  U.S.  industry. 

PROPOSED  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSION  SERVICE 

When  particular  applications  are  found  to  be  feasible,  we  plan  to 
make  a  nuclear  explosion  service  available  on  a  commercial  basis  to 
domestic  users  and  to  nonnuclear  weapon  parties  to  the  NPT.  Such 
a  service  would  include  the  fabrication  of  the  nuclear  explosive  device, 
its  transportation  from  the  assembly  plant  to  the  project  site,  its 
emplacement  at  the  prepared  site,  and  its  arming  and  firing.  The 
service  would  also  include  appropriate  technical  reviews  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  detonation,  such  as  those  relating  to  health  and  safety.  The  users 
of  the  service,  whether  it  is  furnished  domestically  or  pursuant  to 
article  V,  will  pay  for  the  service  in  accordance  with  rates  established 
for  its  various  elements.  As  I  have  already  noted,  the  charges  for 
the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used  in  furnishing  the  service  will  not 
include  the  cost  of  their  research  and  development. 

Arrangement  for  insuring  that  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used 
in  furnishing  such  a  service  to  nonnuclear  weapon  parties  to  the 
NPT  remain  at  all  times  under  the  custody  and  control  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  aro  necessary  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  articles  I  and 
II  of  the  treaty.  Furthermore,  the  objectives  of  the  treaty  could  not 
permit  any  observation  contemplated  by  the  treaty  to  include  access 
by  the  observers  to  the  design  or  internal  operation  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices.  Consequently,  there  will  be  no  transfer  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices  or  control  over  them;  nor  will  the  service,  in  any  way, 
assist,  encourage,  or  indue?  any  nonnuclear  weapon  state  to  manufac¬ 
ture  or  otherwise  acquiro  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  LIMITED  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

It  has  b*'en  made  clear,  in  I  he  principles  relating  to  article  V  which 
Mr.  Foster  has  placed  in  the  record  of  these  hearings,0  that,  article  V 
of  this  treaty  is  not.  intended  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the.  limited 
Test  Han  Treaty.10  Therefore,  in  providing  a  nuclear  explosion  serv- 
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ice  pursuant  to  article  V,  the  United  States  will  be  obligated  to  observe 
the  requirements  of  the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Meeting  those  re¬ 
quirements  will  not  be  difficult  in  our  research  and  development  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices  for  all  peaceful  applications  or  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  technology  for  application  to  underground  engineering 
projects.  There  will  be  some  nuclear  excavation  projects,  however, 
such  as  a  trans-isthmian  canal  for  which  the  development  of  the 
technology  could  not  be  completely  carried  out  or  which  could  not  be 
executed  within  the  present  restrictions  of  the  limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  as  presently  interpreted;  modification  would  be  required  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  provide  the  nuclear  explosion  service  for 
those  projects. 

I  am  confident  that  the  technology  of  using  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  will  produce  enormous  civil  dividends  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  also  for  the  nonnuclear  weapon  countries  with  whom 
we  will  cooperate,  pursuant  to  the  treaty.  Moreover,  I  think  the  treaty 
should  facilitate  such  cooperation  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  pre¬ 
viously  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  I  am  pleased  to  give  my  full  support  to 
this  important  treaty.  It  will  represent  a  notable  landmark  in  our 
efforts  to  control  the  atom.  It  also  should  inaugurate  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  era  in  mankind’s  effort  to  use  the  atom  for  peaceful  purposes. 


A.E.C.  Statement  on  Nuclear  Explosion  Services  Under  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  July  12,  1968  1 

AEC  Answers  to  Questions  Prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy  Staff 

1.  Q.  Would  international  observers  be  given  access  to  sensitive 
information  on  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used  in  an  international 
Plowshare  project! 

A.  No.  The  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  contemplated  under 
Article  V  must  be  carried  out  within  the  provisions  of  Articles  I  and 
II,  which  prohibit  nuclear- weapons  Parties  from  transferring,  end 
non-nuclear-weapon  Parties  from  receiving,  either  nuclear  explosive 
devices,  as  such,  or  assistance  in  manufacturing  or  acquiring  them. 

Accordingly,  neither  nuclear  explosive  devices  nor  information 
which  would  constitute  assistance  in  their  manufacture  could  be  made 
available  to  the  international  oi  "vers  contemplated  under  Article  V. 
Furthermore,  the  U.S.  has  made  it  cle..r  that  tho  nuclear  explosive 
devices  used  in  providing  the  nuclear  explosion  service,  pursuant  to 
Article  V,  would  l>e  required  to  remain,  at  all  time3,  under  the  custody 
and  control  of  tho  nuclear- weapon  state  performing  the  service.  This, 


'Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings  [pt.  1],  pp.  112-115.  The  treaty  appears 
ante,  pp.  401-465. 
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of  course,  is  consistent  with  the  existing  requirements  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.3 

2.  Q.  Am  I  correct  then  in  assuming  that  the  functions  of  the 
observers  are  to  assure  that  a  nuclear  detonation  was  conducted  and  to 
report  on  the  conditions  and  purpose  of  the  detonation  ? 

3.  Q.  Is  it  fair  to  say,  then,  that  such  observers  would  serve  a 
function  similar  to  that  of  the  observers  at  our  first  Plowshare  experi¬ 
ment,  Project  Gnome,  in  1960,  and  at  our  recent  experiment,  Project 
Gasbuggy? 

A.  In  answer  to  the  related  questions  2  and  3,  we  envision  that, 
prior  to  each  nuclear  explosion  for  peaceful  purposes  carried  out  by 
the  U.S.  in  the  territory  of  a  non-nuclear- weapon  state  pursuant  to 
Article  V,  a  reasonable  opportunity  will  be  provided  for  international 
observation.  The  principal  purpose  of  such  an  invitation  would  appear 
to  be  to  provide  assurance  to  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  that  the 
nuclear  explosive  devices  used  by  the  U.S.  in  furnishing  the  nuclear 
explosion  service,  remained  under  the  custody  and  control  of  the  U.S. 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  nuclear  explosions  carried  out  in  the  course 
of  furnishing  the  service  were  not  being  used  for  other  than  declared 
purposes. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  work  out  arrangements  for  providing  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  such  observation  and,  at  the  same  time,  assuring  that 
information  inconsistent  with  U.S.  law  and  Articles  I  and  II  of  the 
Treaty,  concerning  the  design  and  manufacture  of  the  nue'ear  explo¬ 
sive  devices  used,  is  not  made  available  to  the  observers. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  the  IAEA  would  be  the  appropriate 
international  organization  to  be  invited  to  carry  out  international 
observation,  pursuant  to  Article  V.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  interna¬ 
tional  observation  arrangements  will  be  worked  out  ultimately  with 
the  IAEA  and  the  government  in  whose  territory  the  explosion  will 
be  carried  out. 

We  do  not  expect  that  those  arrangements  would  interfere  with 
any  independent  plans  by  the  host  government  to  invite  visitors  from 
other  countries  to  witness  the  nuclear  explosion  or  other  aspects  of  a 
project. 

4.  Q.  In  other  words,  am  I  correct  in  stating  that  observers  at 
peaceful  nuclear  experiments  will  be  permitted,  but  not  required.  In 
other  words,  we  would  not  have  to  hold  up  a  peaceful  nuclear  explo¬ 
sion  service  just  because  some  recalcitrant  foreign  countiw  or  organi¬ 
zation  was  opposed  to  the  project  and  refused  to  attend? 

A.  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  would  certainly  require  that  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  be  offered  for  international  ooservation  of  explosions 
conducted  pursuant  to  that  Article.  In  all  probability,  the  IA&A  will 
be  the  organization  or  at  least  one  of  the  organizations  invited  to  ob¬ 
serve  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  conducted  pursuant  to  Article  V.  If 
the  invitation  is  extended  in  good  faith  and  allows  reasonable  notice  to 
[>ermit.  the  international  observation,  then  we  believe  the  obligation 

'American  Foreign  Policy,  1950  -1955:  Magic  Documents,  vol.  II,  pp.  2801-2877. 
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under  this  provision  would  be  discharged,  even  if  the  IAEA  or  other 
international  observers  did  not  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  nuclear  explosion  were  such 
as  to  make  international  observation  impracticable?  then  obviously 
there  would  not  have  been  compliance  with  the  provision. 

5.  Q.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that,  under  Article  V, 
the  nuclear  explosive  device  would  remain  at  all  times  under  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  U.S.  or  the  supply  nation? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  This  is  consistent  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

6.  Q.  Also  you  stated,  in  your  testimony,  I  believe,  that  there 
would  not  be  any  access  by  the  observers  or  bv  the  non-nuclear- weap¬ 
on-state,  in  which  the  service  was  being  performed,  to  the  design  or 
internal  operation  of  the  nuclear  explosive  device.  Is  that  correct? 

A.  Yes,  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  would  remain  in  the  custody 
and  control  of  the  U.S.  or  other  supplier  nuclear- weapon  government. 
Neither  the  international  observers  or  nationals  of  the  recipient  non- 
nuclear-weapon  state  would  be  permitted  access  to  that  information 
concerning  the  design  or  internal  operation  of  nuclear  explosive 
devices  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  or  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  Treaty.  No  information  would  be 
made  available  by  the  U.S.  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1 954,  as  amended. 

7.  Q.  Consequently,  am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  since  there  will 
be  no  transfer  of  the  nuclea.  xplosive  devices  or  control  over  them; 
since  the  service  will  not  assist,  encourage,  or  induce  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  explosive 
devices ;  and  since  the  sen  ee  will  not  provide  source  or  special  fission¬ 
able  material,  or  equipment  or  material  especially  designed  or  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  processing,  use,  or  production  of  special  fissionable 
material  to  any  non-nuclear- weapon  state,  the  safeguards  contemp¬ 
lated  by  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  are  not  considered  te  apply  to  the 
peaceful  nuclear  explosion  service  contemplated  in  Article  V? 

A.  The  procedures  to  be  developed  for  the  provision  by  nuclear- 
weapon  Parties  of  a  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  service  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  Parties  pursuant  to  Article  V  will  necessarily  include  ar¬ 
rangements  to  assure  that  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  service  will  remain  at  all  times  in  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  nuclear- weapon  State  providing  the  service.  Moreover,  the 
procedures  could  not  permit  the  dissemination  of  that  information 
concerning  design  and  manufacture  of  the  nuclear  explosive  devices 
used,  such  as  the  quantities  of  the  special  fissionable  materials  con¬ 
tained  in  the  devices^  which  would  do  contrary  to  the  objectives  of 
tho  Treaty  and  prohibited  by  Articles  I  and  II. 

Accordingly,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  to  account  for  the  special  fissionable  materials  involved  in  pro¬ 
viding  tho  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  pursuant  to  Article  V.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  see  how  Article  III 
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“safeguards”,  as  wo  might  envisage  their  application  to  activities 
such  as  nuclear  reactors  or  fuel  fabrication  or  reprocessing  plants, 
could  be  applied  to  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used  in  providing 
the  service  pursuant  to  Article  V. 

At  the  same  time,  the  arrangements  for  international  observation 
of  nuclear  explosions  contemplated  by  Article  V  would  serve  tho  pur¬ 
pose  of  assuring  all  the  Parties  that  tne  nuclear  explosive  devices  used 
in  providing  the  service  do,  in  fact,  remain  at  all  times  in  the  custody 
and  control  of  the  nuclear- weapon  state  supplying  the  service  and  that 
nuclear  explosions  are  not  carried  out  for  other  than  declared 
purposes. 

8.  Q.  Dr.  Seaborg :  If  I  remember  correctly,  you  conducted  two 
excavation  experiments  earlier  this  year.  These  experiments,  I  under¬ 
stand,  only  released  very  small  amounts  of  radioactivity  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  most  of  this  was  deposited  at  or  near  the  crater. 

A.  That  is  correct.  On  January  26  we  conducted  Project  Cabriolet, 
a  2.5  kiloton  detonation  in  hard  rock  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  and  on 
March  12,  we  conducted  Project  Buggy,  the  first  nuclear  row  charge 
experiment.  Both  released  only  very  small  amounts  of  radioactivity, 
most  of  which  was  deposited  in,  or  near,  the  crater. 

9.  Q.  There  was  no  worldwide  fallout  as  occurs  from  atmospheric 
or  surface  explosions,  was  there  ? 

A.  That  is  correct.  Since  nuclear  explosions  occurred  underground, 
most  of  the  radioactivity  produced  was  entrapped  in  the  rock  and  soil 
which  surrounded  the  explosions.  Consequently,  most  of  the  radioac¬ 
tivity  remained  in  the  explosion  region  underground.  Of  the  small 
amount  of  radioactive  material  incorporated  with  dust-like  matter 
which  escaped  from  the  crater  area,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
lighter,  more  volatile  radioactive  material  escaped  to  the  lower  atmos¬ 
phere. 

10.  Q .  You  also  have  underway,  I  believe,  a  program  to  develop 
clean  explosives.  Do  you  not  anticipate  that  you  will  be  successful  in 
this  development  program  ? 

A.  The  “clean  explosive”  program  you  refer  to,  is  actually  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  a  nuclear  explosive  which  will  produce  a  minimum 
amount  of  radioactivity.  We  have  made  considerable  strides  in  design¬ 
ing  an  explosive  which  has  a  very  low  fission  yield,  but  we  do  not  en¬ 
visage  an  explosive  with  no  fission  yield.  We  are  also  developing  ways 
of  emplacing  explosive  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  radioactivity 
released  in  cratering  explosions.  The  progress  we  have  made  in  these 
etForls  is  perhaps  best,  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  if  we  did  Project 
Sedan — our  1962,  100  kt  cratering  experiment  in  alluvium — with 
today's  technology,  the  amount  of  radioactivity  released  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  would  l>e  reduced  a  hundredfold.  Even  given  this  progress,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unavoidable  fission  product  radioactivity  and  the  induced 
radioactivity  mentioned  previously,  we.  will  still  have  to  review  each 
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proposed  excavation  explosion  very  carefully  to  insure  that  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.* 

11.  Q.  I  assume  you  plan  to  continue  excavation  experiments  since 
one  is  included  in  your  F  Y  1969  budget. 

A.  Yes,  we  plan  to  conduct  Project  Schooner,  a  cratering  experi¬ 
ment  of  approximately  40  kt.  in  hard  rock,  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
during  FY 1969. 

12.  Q.  In  view  of  the  task  assigned  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  and  his 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  I  suppose  you 
will  carry  out  enough  such  experiments  to  furnish  them  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  their  study. 

A.  Yts,  we  plan  a  number  of  single  and  row  charge  experiments 
in  different  rock  types,  and  at  higher  yields,  on  a  time  frame  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  Canal  Commission. 

13.  Q.  I  believe  your  statement  said  that  it  might  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  develop  nuclear  excavation  technology  for  some  projects  such 
as  the  transisthmian  canal.  Would  I  be  correct  then  in  assuming  that 
you  are  referring  to  the  complete  development  of  that  technology  ? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  possible,  in  order  to  develop  completely  the  tech- 
nology  for  some  nuclear  excavation  projects  such  as  a  transisthmian 
canal,  that  an  experiment  might  have  to  be  conducted  in  a  particular 
geological  situation,  or  in  a  wet  environment  or  some  other  condition 
similar  to  that  which  might  actually  be  expected  in  digging  a  canal, 
and  that  the  desired  condition  could  only  be  found  near  a  border. 
Also,  before  constructing  the  canal,  we  might  wish  to  do  a  number  of 
experiments  in  the  isthmus  region  to  gain  experience  in  the  type  of 
media  we  would  encounter  in  digging  the  canal.  In  those  cases,  the 
nearness  of  the  borders  could  present  difficulties  in  conducting  such 
experiments  in  view  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty;  thus  complete 
development  of  all  the  technology  needed  to  actually  undertake  con¬ 
struction  of  the  canal  could  be  precluded. 


Address  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Popper  to 
Symposium  on  Mineral  Resources  of  the  World  Ocean 
[Extract],  July  12,  1968  1 


Arms  Limitation  on  Deep  Occam  Floor 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  important  problem  of  arms  limitation  on 
the  deep  ocean  floor.  The  military  aspects  of  this  problem  will  bo  ably 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968 .  pp.  201-293. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  An*.  12,  1968,  pp.  175-176.  Tbe  symposium  was 
held  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
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discussed  later  in  this  symposium,  but  a  word  should  be  said  here 
with  respect  to  the  political  issues  involved. 

You  will  have  noted  that  the  item  under  consideration  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  begins  with  the  words  “Examination  of 
the  question  of  the  reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  underlying  the 
high  seas  beyond  the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction/’ 8  Thus, 
from  the  beginning,  the  desirability  of  deep  seabed  disarmament  has 
been  prominent  in  the  minds  of  United  Nations  members.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  there  is  a  rough  analogy  with  the  situation  as  regards  United 
Nations  activity  in  the  area  of  outer  space  10  years  ago.  Now  as  then, 
the  United  Nations  is  considering  the  conditions  under  which  men 
will  move  into  an  environment  formerly  strange  to  them.  It  is  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  lethal  armaments  are  not  yet  implanted.  As  much 
of  the  international  community  sees  the  problem,  an  opportunity 
exists  and  should  be  seized  by  advance  agreement  to  prevent  this  en¬ 
vironment  from  becoming  an  arena  of  military  rivalry. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  actively  espoused  this  view  in  the  United 
Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  It  has  proposed  that  the  Committee  re¬ 
quest  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  call  upon  all  states  to  use  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  ex¬ 
clusively  for  peaceful  purposes  and  that  the  Assembly  request  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor 
beyond  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  for  military  purposes.3 

The  Soviet  proposal  is  a  deceptively  simple  approaen  to  what  is 
anything  but  a  simple  problem.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  words  “for 
peaceful  purposes”  and  of  “prohibiting  the  use  for  military  purposes” 
is  far  from  clear.  Are  sensing  devices  military?  Is  any  activity  carried 
out  by  the  armed  forces,  such  as  naval  research,  military — whatever 
its  purpose  may  be?  Other  quest  ions  of  similar  character  immediately 
come  to  mind. 

As  background,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  “peaceful  purposes” 
terminology  was  included  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty.4  It  was  also  included 
in  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  but  was  made  applicable  only  to  celestial 
bodies.5  The  United  States  had  been  willing  to  apply  it  to  outer  space 
as  a  whole,  but  that  was  not  agreed  in  the  light  of  Soviet  opposition. 

Within  the  U.S.  Government,  we  are  actively  considering  ways  in 
which  we  may  move  toward  realistic  iigreements  which  will  advance 
the  cause  of  peace.  Such  agreements  must  be  the  product  of  thorough 
study,  taking  into  account  such  factors  as  the  preservation  of  our  se¬ 
curity  interests  and  problems  of  verification  and  control. 

Our  thinking  thus  far  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  request  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  to  take  up  the  question  of 
arms  limitation  on  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor,  with  a  view  to  defining 
thoso  factors  vital  to  a  workable,  verifiable,  and  effective  international 

•  Doaimmts  on  Disarmament,  1007,  pp.  727-720. 

•  S*h‘  ante,  p.  444. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19  1 959,  vol.  II,  pp.  15.VM.ViG. 

*  Ibid.,  190 7.  pp.  38-43. 
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agreement  which  would  prevent  the  use  of  this  new  environment  for 
the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We  have  made  a 
proposal  to  this  effect.6  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  study  could  produce 
action  on  what  is  the  heart  of  the  problem :  the  great  potential  danger 
to  international  security  which  could  arise  if  the  deep  seabed  were  to 
become  a  platform  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

By  exploring  the  possibilities  of  an  effective  international  agreement 
along  these  lines,  the  United  States,  together  with  other  parties  to  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty 7  when  it  becomes  effective,  would  be  acting 
pursuant  to  article  6  of  that  treaty,  which  binds  the  parties  to  pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  nuclear 
disarmament. 


Bill  To  Amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  July  15, 

1968' 

lie  it,  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  subsection  11  b. 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,2  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

b.  The  term  ‘agreement  for  cooperation’  means  any  agreement  with  another 
nation  or  regional  defense  organization  authorized  or  permitred  by  sections  54, 
57,  04,  82,  91  c.,  103,  104,  144,  or  1(51  w.  and  made  pursuant  to  section  123. 

Sec.  2.  Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “or  144”  and  adding-  in  lieu  thereof  “144, 
or  161  w.”  in  the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  161  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

w.  enter  into  contracts  for  such  period  ~>t  time  as:  ‘  ;  >  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  provision  by  the  Comm!;* Ion  of  services  involving 
the  detonation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Commission 
shall  establish  prices  to  l>e  paid  for  such  services  on  such  a  nordiscrimlnatory 
basis  ns,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  will  provide  reasonable  compensation 
to  the  Government  for  such  services:  Provided,  however,  Th:,t  such  prices  .shad 
l>e  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  any  applicable  Interna th  »al  arrangement. 
Services  in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  an  r  er  nation  may  be 
l»erformed  only  in  accordance  with  au  agreement  for  co*  oration  arranged 
pursuant  to  section  123  containing  provisions  to  assure  that  all  nuclear  explosive 
devices  used  in  i>erformance  of  such  services  will  remain  unde  *  the  custody  and 
control  of  the  Commission  and  that  no  Restricted  Data  will  b"  communicated 


'  Ante,  p,  452. 

T  Ante,  pp.  4C1-48T. 

1 S.  37S3,  90th  Cor.?.:.,  2d  sens.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Pasture,  Anderson,  and  Rennet f.  It  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  which  did  not  report  on  it  a*  this  session  of  Congres--  FVr  A  CPA  views, 
see  pp.  538  541 

*  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Atntni< 
Unen/u  Legislation  Thrcwjh  'JOIh  Congress,  1st  Session  (Jt  Com.  print,  90th 
Cong.,  1st  seas..  1908), pp.  1-04. 
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contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  iu  connection  with  the  conduct  of  such 
services.  Contracts  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  contain  such  pro¬ 
visions  (1)  to  protect  health,  (2)  to  minimize  danger  to  life  or  property,  and  (3) 
to  require  the  reporting  and  to  i>ermit  the  inspection  of  work  performed  there¬ 
under,  ns  the  Commission  may  determine.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  limit 
or  restrict  the  Commission’s  authority  to  enter  into  arrangements  under  section 
31  involving  the  detonation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices. 


Message  From  President  Johnson  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee,  Juiy  16,  1968  1 

Your  conference  has  achieved  singular  success  in  negotiating  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  The  Treaty  is  a  major  step  toward  «  goal 
which  the  United  States  has  been  seeking  since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age.  It  is  a  triumph  of  sanity  in  international  affairs  and  a  testament 
to  man’s  will  to  survive. 

The  world  looks  today  for  a  beginning  of  the  negotiations  called  for 
by  the  Treaty — “negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relat¬ 
ing  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  to  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  .  . 

This  is  the  most  pressing  task  which  the  tr  eaty  lays  on  its  parties, 
and  the  nations  meeting  in  Geneva  today  share  a  major  responsibility 
in  performing  it.  The  United  States  lakes  this  responsibility  with  the 
utmost  seriousness. 

High  on  the  disarmament  agenda  of  mankind  is  f  he  need  to  halt  the 
strategic  arms  race.  Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  to  enter  in  the  nearest  future  into  bilateral  discussions  on  the 
limitation  and  the  reduction  of  both  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  delivery  systems  and  systems  of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
It  is  expected  that  the  two  sides  will  short  ly  reach  a  decision  on  the 
time  and  place  for  talks. 

In  tho  al»sence  of  agreement,  the  nuclear  arms  race  could  escalate  to 
new  levels.  This  would  only  result  in  higher  and  higher  destructive 
power  on  each  side  and  vast  diversion  of  resources  from  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits — with  no  increase  in  security  for  anyone. 

If  we  can  make  progress  on  limiting  strategic  delivery  systems,  liu* 
United  States  would  he  prepared  to  consider  reductions  of  existing 
systems.  Jiy  reducing  these  systems,  we  would  cut  back  effectively — 
and  for  the  first  time— on  the  vast  potentials  for  destruction  which 
each  side  possesses. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  hav  >  a  special  responsibility 
to  head  off  a  strategic  arms  race.  The  fate  >f  mankind  could  well 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  our  twe  nations  discharge  that 
responsibility. 

Progress  on  limiting  strategic  delivery  systems  will  also  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  various  related  measures  of  nuclear  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  A  numlter  of  such  measures  has  liven  suggested  by 
t lie  United  States.  Additional  measures  have  lieen  proposed  by  other 


1  KNIX712K.  July  Ifi.  1WW. 
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nations  and  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nationa  The  United  States  hopes  that  your  conference  will  soon  be 
able  to  make  significant  progress  on  measures  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  past  discussions.  But  these  are  not  the  only  subjects  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  conference. 

We  must  soon  take  up  the  question  of  arms  limitations  on  the  sea¬ 
bed  in  the  light  of  the  consideration  Hing  given  by  tho  General  As¬ 
sembly’s  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Sea, beds  to  a  number  of  proposals 
for  arms  limitations  on  the  seabed.  Your  conference  should  begin  to 
define  those  factors  vital  to  a  workable,  verifiable  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  agreement  which  would  prevent  the  use  of  this  new  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Meaning  must  soon  be  given  to  the  language  of  the  Non-Prolifera<- 
tion  Treaty  dealing  with  sharing  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions.  In  the  view  of  the  Unitea  States, 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  the  “appropriate  inter¬ 
national  body”  through  which  the  non-nuclear- weapon  parties  to  the 
treaty  may  obtain  Jiese  benefits  under  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  We  also  believe  that  the  IAEA  is  the  appropriate  for¬ 
um  for  development  of  procedures  and  agreements  relating  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  the  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  services  obtained  through 
the  IAEA. 

Finally,  we  must  be  alert  to  opportunities  for  achieving  regional 
limitations  on  armaments.  We  have  seen  that  co-operation  at  the  re¬ 
gional  level  to  limit  armaments  is  not  only  possible  but  is  in  fact  a 
promising  path  to  progress.  The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  is  a  worthy 
example  of  what  can  be  achieved  when  neighbours  collaborate  in  safe¬ 
guarding  their  national  security  interests  and  in  promoting  their 
common  welfare.  In  signing  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco, 
the  United  States  had  demonstrated  its  intention  to  respect  the  denu¬ 
clearized  status  of  Latin  America  which  will  be  established  by  that 
Treaty.8  We  hope  that  all  nuclear  powers  will  respect  this  great 
achievement  of  Latin  American  diplomacy. 

We  have  also  seen  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  nations  to  effect 
regional  arrangements  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  arsenals  of  convention¬ 
al  weapons.  Resources  continue  to  be  diverted  from  critical  human 
needs  to  the  acquisition  of  armaments  and  the  maintenance  of  military 
establishments  that  in  themselves  feed  fears  and  create  insecurity 
among  nations. 

The  United  States  attaches  particular  importance  to  halting  non¬ 
nuclear  arms  races.  We  must  achieve  regional  limitations  on  conven¬ 
tional  armaments. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  are  under  standing  instructions 
to  search  out  any  initiatives  for  regional  restraints  coming  from  the 
areas  concerned.  If  arrangements  acceptable  to  the  nations  involved 
can  bo  concluded,  they  will  be  respected  by  the  United  States.  Wo  stand 
ready  to  support  ary  reasonable  measure  affecting  the  activities  of  the 
major  weapons-^  •oaucers  that  would  make  a  regional  agreement  more 
effective,  including  a  requirement  that  suppliers  publicize  oi  register 
their  arms  shipments  to  a  particular  region. 


•  Documents  on  Disarmanunt,  1967,  pp.  (M>-83. 
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Statement  by  the  British  Disarmament  Minister  (Mulley) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  {Ex¬ 
tract},  July  16, 1968 1 


74.  I  turn  now  to  my  own  proposals.  In  the  nuclear  field  my  own 
priority  is  a  ban  on  underground  tests,  and  we  have  given  particular 
thought  ourselves  to  the  problems  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 
Obviously  the  banning  or  underground  i  uclear  tests  is  closely  related 
to  any  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  oil  msive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  and  an  associated  cut-off  of  procuction  of  fissile  material  for 
nuclear  weapons,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  measure  of  cardinal  im¬ 
portance  because  we  think  that  the  real  danger  of  vertical  prolifera¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  development  of  more  sophisticated  weapons  systems. 
Purely  quantitative  control  will  achieve  nothing  if  the  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  that  are  permitted  become  more  and  more  costly  and  more  and 
more  deadly.  The  merit  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  is  just 
this,  that  it  would  prevent  the  development  of  more  sophisticated 
weapons  systems. 

75.  The  principal  avowed  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  is  the  problem  of  on-site  inspection.  Obviously,  if  there 
is  a  treaty  parties  must  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  obliga 
tions  imposed  by  the  treaty  are  being  fulfilled.  Since  this  question  of 
on-site  inspection  first  became  a  bone  of  contention,  the  means  of 
identifying  incidents  as  earthquakes  or  explosions  have  been  gruatly 
improved,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  complaint  by  one  party  that 
the  treaty  had  been  infringed  could  be  substantiated  without  on-sne 
inspection. 

76.  The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  opposed  the  whole  principle 
of  on-site  inspection.  We  can  understand  rears  that  such  inspections 
might  provide  opportunities  for  espionage,  but  we  think  that  those 
fears  might  be  dispelled  if  arrangements  could  be  made  by  which 
on-site  inspection  could  take  place  only  if  there  were  strongly  seismo- 
logical  or  other  evidence  that  the  treaty  had  been  infringed.  I  should 
therefore  lihe  to  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  the  treaty’s  providing  for  a  special  committee  whose  function  it 
would  be  to  consider  complaints  of  infringements  of  the  treaty  and 
assess  the  evidence  produced  in  support  of  the  complaint.  Such  a 
committee  might  be  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  three  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty,  the  representatives  of  three 
non-aligned  countries  and  a  nominee  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  or  the  Director-General  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  There  should  be  the  right  of  on-site  inspection  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  by  a  majority  of  five  to  two  that  a  prima  fade  case  had 
been  made  out  in  support  or  the  complaint.  Our  thought  is  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  composition  would  be  able  to  carry  out  on-site  inspection 
only  if  thero  were  very  strong  evidence  that  tne  treaty  had  been  in¬ 
fringed.  The  necessary  majority  could  never  be  achieved  if  there 
were  a  mere  suspicion  that  an  unauthorized  nuclear  explosion  might 


1  ENI>C/PV.881,  pp.  27-64. 
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have  taken  place.  That  should  help  to  obviate  all  possibility  of  unnec¬ 
essary  on-site  inspection  and  so  rule  out  all  fears  of  its  improper  use. 

77.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  question  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  is  closely  linked  with  agreement  on  the  cut-off  of  production 
of  fissile  material  for  nuclear  weapons  and  with  the  limitation  and  sub¬ 
sequent  reduction  of  offensive  ana  defensive  nuclear  delivery  vehicles, 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  comprehensive  test  ban  and  these 
other  measures — the  difference  between  a  continuing  process  and  a 
once-for-all  event.  The  comprehensive  test  ban  has  been  generally 
thought  of  a s  a  once-for-all  event,  an  agreement  that  up  to  a  certain 
date  there  should  be  complete  freedom  to  conduct  any  number  of  un¬ 
derground  nucisar  weapon  tests  of  any  size  but  that  after  that  date 
no  tests  at  all  should  be  permitted.  We  have  been  wondering  whether 
the  comprehensive  test  ban  itself  might  not  be  made  a  phased  opera¬ 
tion  by  starting  with  an  agreed  annual  quota  of  underground  weapon 
tests  explosions.  We  feel  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the  treaty  to 
provide  for  quotas  on  a  descending  scale  over  a  period  of,  say,  four 
or  five  years,  ending  with  a  nil  quota  after  which  further  tests  would 
be  banned  absolutely.  Alternatively,  the  quotas  might  not  be  written 
into  the  treaty  but  fixed  annually,  possibly  by  a  committee  of  the  kind 
I  have  already  suggested. 

78.  Those  two  suggestions  for  a  committee  and  a  quota  system  are 
not  alternative  but  complementary  since,  if  a  quota  system  were  estab¬ 
lished,  machinery  would  still  be  "needed  to  ensure  that  the  quota  was 
not  exceeded.  I  nave  used  the  word  “suggestions”  and  that  is  what  I 
mean.  We  have  not  worked  out  full  details  and  these  are  certainly  not 
formal  proposals,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  reactions  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  this  Committee  in  due  course  and  I  hope  that  our  co- 
Chairmen  in  particular  will  give  these  suggestions  their  serious 
consideration. 

79.  It  is  obviously  the  general  wish  that  any  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  should  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  peaceful  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions.  I  do  not  intend  today  to  make  suggestions  about  how  that  could 
be  achieved,  but  I  should  like  to  say  something  at  this  point  about 
article  V  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.* 

80.  It  was  clear  from  the  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  that  a 
number  of  countries  were  thinking  in  terms  of  an  international  agree¬ 
ment,  presumably  between  the  parties  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty, 
which  would  vest  in  one  single  body  the  r  wor  to  supervise  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  article  V.  It  was  also  clear  that  many  countries  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  new  international  organization  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  right  approach.  The  creation  of  a 
new  international  body  would  be  enormously  wasteful  both  of  man¬ 
power  and  of  money.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  nuclear  explosions  will 
be  conducted  under  article  V  for  several  years,  and  thereafter  the  in¬ 
ternational  body  would  be  engaged  in  only  intermittent  activity. 
Thero  is  everything  to  be  said  for  letting  as  much  of  the  job  as  possi¬ 
ble  bo  done  by  the  IAEA,  but  if  the  IAEA  is  to  lie  the  main  instru¬ 
ment  for  implementing  the  provisions  of  article  V,  that  will  govern 
the  character  of  the  international  agreement  or  agreements  envisaged 
therein.  The  requirement  would  seem  to  be  for  tripartite  project 
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agreements  between  the  IAEA  and  the  two  states  concerned  in  a 
particular  project,  rather  than  a  general  international  agreement  since 
parties  to  a  general  international  agreement  on  article  V  could  not 
impose  duties  on  the  IAEA,  which  is  an  independent  international 
organization. 

81.  It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  what  part  the  IAEA  could  play  in 
implementing  article  V,  over  and  above  the  health  and  safety  aspects 
with  which  it  is  obviously  qualified  to  deal,  but  I  hope  that  in  August 
it  can  be  agreed  that  the  co-Chairmen  should  write  on  behalf  of  our 
Committee  to  the  Chairman  of  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  asking 
him  to  arrange  lor  the  IAEA  to  study  and  in  due  course  to  report  on 
the  part  it  might  play  in  implementing  article  V.  We  should  not  ask 
it  to  do  more  man  study  and  report  at  this  stage.  We  can  then  return 
to  this  problem  equipped  with  the  information  we  need  to  carry  out 
the  obligation  imposed  by  article  V : 

Negotiations  on  this  subject  shall  commence  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Treaty 
enters  into  force. 

82.  Before  leaving  nuclear  disarmament  measures  I  should  like 
to  St.;  a  word  abrnt  nuclear-free  zones.  These  present  another  possi¬ 
bility  for  progress  and  equally  deserve  our  support  although  depend¬ 
ing  for  their  negotiation  on  the  initiative  or  countries  in  the  area 
concerned.  My  Government  strongly  supports  such  initiatives  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  mat  we  were  the  first  nuclear 
Power  to  sign  the  protocol  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  last  year.3  We 
hope  to  see  further  groups  of  States  follow  the  outstanding  example 
set  by  the  Latin  American  States. 

83.  I  have  so  far  concerned  myself  with  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  overriding  importance  of  this  aspect  of  our  work.  However,  1 
believe  it  would  be  wrong  to  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  nuclear 
matters  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  Peace  and  enhanced  security 
will  come  equally  from  a  general  reduction  of  non-nuclear  armaments. 
Conventional  weapons  and  forces  indeed  represent  a  high  proportion 
of  the  burden  of  defence  which  afflicts  us  all.  We  all,  rich  countries 
and  poor  countries  alike,  spend  money  and  resources  on  defence  forces 
whit  i  we  can  ill  afford  and  which  could  be  so  much  better  devoted 
to  other  things.  We  must  devise  ways  of  increasing  our  security  at 
the  same  time  as  reducing  the  crippling  and  growing  expenditure  on 
armaments. 

84.  Although  primarily  the  concern  of  the  countries  in  the  area 
and  not  that  of  this  Committee,  regional  arrangements  ?or  arms 
control  and  disarmament  offer  great  scope.  We  should  all  do  what  we 
can  to  assist  their  development  Most  member  nations  here  have 
accepted  my  invitation  to  send  i epresentati ves  to  visit  the  conven¬ 
tional  arms  control  verification  exercise,  “First  Look”,  which  we  are 
currently  carrying  out  in  England  jointly  with  the  United  States 
Government.  Proper  verification  techniques  are  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  any  agreement  to  limit  the  siza  of  forces  and  I  hope  therefore 
that  the  experience  gained  in  this  exercise  will  be  of  value  to  the 
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Committee  and  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  more  interest  and  progress  in 
this  field.  I  need  hardly  say,  of  course,  that  we  are  ready  to  make 
available  to  the  Committee  full  information  on  the  exercise  and  the 
conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

85.  In  this  context  I  should  like  to  recall  that,  as  recorded  in  the 
communique  issued  after  the  ministerial  meeting  in  Reykjavik  last 
month,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  un  dertaking  an 
intensive  programme  of  study  of  disarmament  and  practical  arms 
control  measures.4  We  are  concentrating  as  an  initial  effort  on  the 
study  of  the  possibility  of  balanced  force  reductions  between  East  and 
West.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  in  all  our  interests  to  try  to  maintain 
the  balance  at  a  lower  level  of  forces.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
work  now  being  done  on  this  subject  within  the  Alliance  will  in  due 
course  lead  to  international  progress  on  arms  control  dn  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

86.  Another  particular  aspect  of  conventional  disarmament  prob¬ 
lems  to  which  my  Government  has  devoted  much  thought  is  that  of  the 
international  trade  in  arms.  The  British  Government  would  welcome 
international  agreement  on  effective  measures  to  control  the  arms  trade. 
We  have  given  careful  study  to  the  problems  involved  and  the  best  way 
to  make  progress.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  minimizing  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  would  have  to  be  overcome  in  working  out  acceptable  interna¬ 
tional  arrangements.  Moreover,  effective  implementation  of  an 
international  agreement  on  arms  supplies  would  require  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  all  major  supplying  countries;  otherwise  those  participating  m 
the  agreement  would  be  putting  themselves  at  an  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  disadvantage.  But  I  do  earnestly  suggest  that  this  is  another  subject 
for  which  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  should 
find  a  place  on  its  agenda. 

87.  However,  my  own  priority  for  action  in  the  non-nuclear  field 
concerns  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  This  is  the  last  subject  I 
want  to  deal  with  this  afternoon.  Some  countries  claim  that  nothing 
more  is  needed  in  this  field  than  that  all  States  should  adhere  to  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  weapons  and  strictly  observe  its  principles.8 1  recall  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject  m  the  twenty-first  session  * 
and,  of  course,  would  like  to  see  all  countries  which  have  not  done  so 
already  ratify  the  Protocol.  But  I  cannot  agree  that  this  is  all  that 
is  needed,  ana  there  are  three  points  to  which  i  would  draw  attention. 
The  first  is  that  the  States  which  are  parties  to  the  Protocol — I  think 
there  are  fifty-four  of  them — have  not  all  undertaken  exactly  the 
same  obligations.  Many  of  them,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
reserved  the  right  to  use  chemical  and  oiological  weapons  against 
non-parties  and  violators  of  the  Protocol,  Secondly,  even  if  all  States 
were  to  accede  to  the  Protocol  there  would  still  be  a  risk  of  large-scale 
use  of  the  proscribed  weapons  as  long  as  States  have  the  right  to 
manufacture  such  weapons  and  to  use  them  against  violators.  Thirdly, 


4  See  ante,  pp,  447-450. 

•Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  Dis¬ 
armament  and  Security:  A  Election  of  Documents,  1919-55  (Com.  print,  64th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  100-170. 

*FU>e  pt.  It  of  Q.A.  resolution  2162  (Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp. 
798-799). 
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there  is  no  consensus  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  “gases”  in  the 
phrase  “asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases  and  all  analogous 
liquids,  materials  or  devices”.  The  French  and  English  veraions  of  the 
Protocol  do  not  correspond  exactly  and  this  has  Ted  to  disagreement 
on  whether  non-lethal  gases  are  covered  by  the  Protocol.  It  is  also 
argued  that  the  term  “bacteriological”  as  used  in  the  Protocol  is  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the  whole  range  of  possible 
biological  agents  of  warfare.  Unhappily,  there  have  been  considerable 
developments  in  both  the  chemical  ana  biological  means  of  warfare 
in  the  forty-throe  years  since  the  Protocol  was  concluded. 

88.  This  suggests  that  there  is  a  strong  case  for  either  revising 
the  Geneva  Protocol  or  trying  to  negotiate  some  additional  instru¬ 
ment  to  clarify  and  strengthen  its  provisions  while  keeping  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  itself  in  being. 

89.  My  preference  is  for  the  latter  course  and  my  Government  has 
for  some  considerable  time  been  studying  the  problems  involved. 
These  studies  will  be  finalized  shortly  ana  I  hope  then  to  put  some 
positive  and  specific  proposals  before  the  Committee  with  a  suggestion 
that  it  adopt  them  as  a  basis  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  taking 
action  in  this  field  at  an  early  date. 

90.  The  problems  involved  in  seeking  to  go  beyond  the  Geneva 
Protocol  seem  greater,  and  international  opinion  less  clear,  in  the 
field  of  chemical  weapons  than  in  that  of  biological  weapons.  The 
former  have  already  been  used  in  war  with  terrible  effect.  The  latter 
have  never  been  used  but  they  are  generally  regarded  with  even 
greater  abhorrence,  if  that  be  possible. 

91.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  one  answer  may  be  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  our  approach 
to  the  problems  involved.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  should  try 
to  go  beyond  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  both  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  but  I  think  it  may  be  easier  first  to  tackle  agents  of  biologi¬ 
cal  warfare  and  seek  to  conclude  an  instrument  on  biological  warfaro 
which  would  go  beyond  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  actually  ban  the 
production  and  possession  of  agents  of  biological  warfare.  I  am 
confident  that  such  a  step  would  command  very  wide,  if  not  univer¬ 
sal.  support  from  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  make  this  declaration 
of  intent  today  because  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  import¬ 
ance  we  attach  to  early  action  on  this  subject,  and  also  to  canvass  the 
opinions  of  members  of  the  Committee.  I  recognize  that  the  question 
of  verification  in  this  field  prescm*  particular  difficulties  but  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  make  proposals  bearing  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 
I  hope  to  submit  a  working  paper  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
full  and  serious  consideration  which  I  am  sure  the  Committee  will 
wish  to  give  to  this  subject. 

92.  As  far  as  chemical  warfare  is  concerned  I  think  we  must  rest 
content  for  the  moment  with  the  Geneva  Protocol.  As  an  aid  to  fur¬ 
ther  action,  however,  I  would  take  up  a  proposal  contained  in  the 
draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Maltese  delegation  at  the  last,  ses¬ 
sion  of  tho  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  suggest,  that  our 
co-Chairmen  on  behalf  of  this  Committee  should  request  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  nature  and  possible  effects 
of  chemical  weapons  and  on  the  implications  of  their  use,  with  a  view 
to  giving  this  Committee  an  international  scientific  basis  for  future 
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consideration  of  f  arther  measures  for  their  limitation  and  control,  as 
well  as  focusing  public  opinion  on  the  issues  involved.  This  would 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  recent  very  valuable  report  on  the  effects 
of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  which  has  been  so  often  quoted 
in  our  discussions.7  The  British  Government  would  be  willing,  of 
course,  to  play  a  full  part  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  report. 

98.  I  conclude  by  summing  up  my  proposals  as  follows : 
first,  that  the  co-Chairmen,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  in  the  very 
near  futv(  c  should  request : 

(a)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  prepare  a  report  for  our  guidance  on  the  action 
it  could  take  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  article  V  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty,  and 

(b)  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  nature  and  possible  effects  of  chemical  weapons  and  on 
the  implications  of  their  use ; 

second,  that  the  Committee  should  accord  priority  in  its  work  to  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  and  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  on-site  inspections  be  considered  along  the  lines  I  have  sug¬ 
gested;  and 

third,  that  priority  in  the  non-nuclear  field  be  accorded  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  ban  the  production  and  possession  of  agents  of  biological 
warfare. 

94.  In  this  Committee  we  arc  engaged  upon  the  most  important 
work  in  the  world.  We  must  put  disarmament  back  on  the  inter¬ 
national  map.  On  behalf  of  my  Government  I  undertake  that  we  will 
do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  the  Committee  to  make  substantial  and 
speedy  progress. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy;  Bill  To  Amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  July  18,  1968  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
I  am  here  today  to  testify  with  respect  to  H.R.  18448  and  S.  8783,*  on 
behalf  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  ard  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  We  are  pleased  that  this  Committee,  through  the 
introduction  of  these  two  bills,  is  continuing  its  unique  role  in  further¬ 
ing  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  events  of  the  past  few 
years  have  amply  demonstrated  that  the  potential  benefits  rrom  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom,  including  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes,  must  be  made  available  to  all  mankind.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  we  are  discussing  today  deal 
with  this  very  important  subject,  and  deserve  the  most  serious  amt  com- 


’  ium.,  m;7.  pj».  4T<;  nr. 

1  ACDA  flies. 

*  S.  3783  appears  em/e,  pp.  530-G31. 
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prehem  ve  study.  Consequently,  my  statement  today  can  only  be  pre¬ 
liminary  in  nature. 

As  I  understand  it.,  the  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  previously  amended,8  to  authorize  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  enter  into  contracts  to  provide  services  for 

Sractical  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  both 
omestiealfy.  and  to  other  States  or  international  organizations  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  international  undertakings. 

My  remarks  this  morning  will  concentrate  on  the  international 
aspects  of  the  bills,  and  particularly  their  relationship  to  our  under¬ 
takings  under  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-rroliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  which  was  signed  in  the  United  States  on  July  l.4 

The  purpose  c  f  that  Treaty  is  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  It  recognizes  that  nuclear  explosive  devices  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  are  teclmologically  the  same  as  bombs  and  must 
not  be  transferred.  H.R.  18448  and  S.  3783  are  consistent  with  this 
and  with  Articles  91  and  92  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  by  providing 
that  the  custody  and  control  of  the  devices  used  must  remain  with  the 
Commission.  I  assume  that  when  these  explosions  are  carried  out 
domestically,  custody  and  control  will  likewise  remain  with  the 
Commission. 

Article  V  of  the  NPT  provides  as  follows : 

Bach  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
that,  in  accordance  with  this  Treaty,  under  appropriate  international  observa¬ 
tion  and  through  appropriate  International  procedures,  potential  benefits  from 
any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available  to  non- 
u. .dear-wee pon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  a  nou-discrlminatory  basis  and  that 
the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development  Non-nuclear-weapon 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  able  to  obtain  such  benefits,  pursuant  to 
a  special  International  agreement  or  agreements,  through  an  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  body  with  adequate  representation  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Nego¬ 
tiations  on  this  subject  shall  commence  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Treaty 
euters  into  force.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  so  desiring 
may  also  obtain  such  benefits  pursuant  to  bilateral  agreements. 

A  key  provision,  which  is  reflected  in  the  proposed  legislation,  is  that 
the  potential  lienefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  will  h  made  available  to  non-nuclear  weapons  parties  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis  and  that  the  charge  to  such  parties  for  the 
explosive  devices  used  will  bo  as  low  as  possible  and  will  exclude  any 
charge  for  reseaiv.li  and  development.  I  assume  that  the  proviso  fol¬ 
lowing  the  second  sentence  of  Section  3  of  the  bills  we  are  discussing 
this  morning  is  intended  to  refer  to  Art  iole  V  of  the  NPT. 

An  integral  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  Article  V  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  live  principles  enunciated  by  the  IT.S.  represent  at  i\e  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on  March  21,  1907.  1  re¬ 
quest  that  these  principles  l>e  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point.* 
Among  other  things,  they  make  clear  that  the  provision  of  these  serv¬ 
ices  will  not  be  withheld  lor  extraneous  reasons. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  State*,  Atomic 
Knrrpti  lA'gialatinn  Thrvugh  90th  Vongrvaa,  l  at  Station  (Jt.  Com.  print,  80tl» 
Cong.,  1st  «<e*s.,  1068),  pp.  1-W. 

*  Ante,  pp.  4U1— itl5. 

*  See  Docnmmta  m  ’‘aarmamcitt,  1907,  pp.  1 711  171. 
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Article  V  also  provides  that,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  treaty 
enters  inu>  force,  negotiations  are  to  commence  on  a  special  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  or  agreements  under  which  non-nuclear  weapon 
States  party  to  the  treaty  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  potential  benefits 
from  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  through  an  appro¬ 
priate  international  body  with  adequate  representation  or  non-nuclear 
weapon  states. 

As  the  President  put  it  in  his  message  to  the  opening  session  of  the 
ENDCon  July  16: 

In  the  view  ot  the  United  States,  the  international  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is 
the  ‘appropriate  international  bod*'  through  which  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  may  obtain  these  benefits  under  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  We  also  believe  that  the  IAEA  is  the  appropriate  forum  for 
development  of  procedures  and  agreements  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
peaceful  nuclear  explosive  services  obtained  through  the  IAEA* 

In  this  connection,  1  trust  that  the  Committee  will  wish  to  consider 
whether  these  bills  would  contain  a  reference  to  Section  124,  as  well 
as  Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  if  so  whether  Section 
124  should  be  amended  to  refer  to  the  new  Section  161  w.  They  might 
consider,  in  making  this  decision,  whether  they  would  expect,  at  an. 
appropriate  time,  to  amend  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act  of  11)57 7  to  make  provision  for  this  addetT function. 
In  any  event,  I  assume  the  Committee  will  at  all  times  bear  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  keeping  such  legislation  consistent  with  our  under¬ 
takings  under  Article  V  of  the  NPT,  and  with  the  assurance  made  by 
the  President  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  NPT,  that  “We 
shall  make  readily  available  to  the  non-nuclear  treaty  parties  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  and  we  shall  do 
so  without  delay  under  the  Treaty’s  provisions”. 

Some  other  features  of  Article  V  were  dealt  with  in  Chairman 
Seaborg’s  excellent  statement  last  Friday  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  request  that  the  pertinent  portion  of  that 
statement  bo  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point.  •  I  call  your  attention 
particularly  to  his  comments  about  the  treaty’s  provision  on  “appro¬ 
priate  international  observation”.  In  this  connection,  I  aiso  request 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  record  of  these  hearings  the  questions  *ha£ 
the  staff  of  this  Committee  has  posed  with  regard  to  such  international 
observation  and  the  answers  that  were  submitted  by  the  AEC  for  the 
recor.l  of  the  NPT  hearings.* 

In  presenting  II.R.  18148,  Congressman  Hosnier  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  suen  additional  questions  as  financial  protection,  possible 
licensing  requirement  for  users,  and  other  matters  concerning  the 

f> revision  of  peacefJ  nuclear  explosion  services.  I  would  specifically 
ike  to  mention  the  quest  ion  of  indemnity  as  one  of  critical  concern, 
which  will  require  the  most  careful  and  detailed  consideration. 

Congressman  Hosmcrs  introductory  remarks  also  indicated  the 
need  to  consider  an  niiK~idinent  to  the  Limited  Tes*  Ban  Treaty  so 
that  h  wider  range  of  explosions  can  take  place  to  facilitate  the  de- 


*.4*ff,  p.  582. 

America*  Foreign  I’oUcy;  Current  Documents,  1957,  pp.  13WM401. 

*  .•ian*.  pp.  518--5SM. 

*  Ante,  pp.  524-528. 
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velopment  of  excavation  technology.  At  this  juncture  I  would  like  to 
make  only  two  points  about  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.*0  First, 
neither  the  NPT  nor  the  proposed  legislation  in  any  wav  alters  our 
obligations  under  that  treaty.  Second,  it  is  my  belief  that  Article  V  of 
the  HPT  should  improve  the  chances  of  obtaining  an  appropriate 
amendment  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  that  could  be  called  for  in 
connection  with  nuclear  excavation.  In  the  five  principles  set  forth 
above,  we  stated  thait  there  should  be  full  consultation  among  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  parties  to  that  treaty  about  any  such  amendment. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  discuss  with  you  the 
provisions*  of  H.R.  18448  and  S.  8783.  From  my  remarks  I  hope  it  is 
clear  we  do  not  underestimate  the  complexity  or  the  problems  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  subject,  i  shall  be  happy  to  answer  a.iy  questions. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  Eighteen  Na¬ 
tion  Disarmament  Committee:  Nuclear  Explosions  for 
Peaceful  Purposes,  July  25,  1968  1 

2.  Today  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  about  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes.  We  know  from  a  variety  of  discussions  that 
this  is  a  subject  of  particular  interest  to  many  delegations. 

3.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  told  the  Committee  of  our  Congress  considering  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  the  United  States  believes  that  article  V  of  the  treaty — 

.  .  .  specifically  commit*  us  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  make  available  tbe 
benefits  which  can  be  obtained  from  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.2 

Article  V  resulted  from  the  recognition  that  nuclear  explosive  devices 
intended  for  use  for  peaceful  purposes  could  be  used  as  weapons  or 
readily  adapted  for  such  use.  Hence,  to  avoid  a  loophole,  articles  I 
and  II  were  written  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  tne  non-nuclear- 
weapon  parties  manufacturing  or  acquiring  nuclear  explosive  devices 
even  for  peaceful  purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  was  recognized  as 
essential  to  provide  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  with  the  firmest  pos¬ 
sible  assurance  that  they  would  hr  able  to  derive  the  full  potential 
benefits  from  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions. 

4.  Article  V  i>reserves~4or  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  the  option 
to  obtain  peace:  1  nuclear  explosion  services  from  nuclear- weapon 
parties  pursuant  bilateral  agreements.  But  it  also  calls  upon  the 
partios  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  such  explosions  can  be  obtained  by 
non-nuclear  parties  through  an  appropriate  international  body  with 
adequate  representation  of  non  uic  lea.- weapon  States.  President 
Johnsoi s  message  of  16  July  to  this  Committee  states  my  Govern¬ 
ment's  lielief  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
should  be  that  international  IkhIv.3  We  note  that  Canada,  Sweden  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  already  supported  this  idea. 

’  ttocv'ncnt*  (tn  Ditarmanunt,  1989.  pp.  291-203 

1  KMX  TV.  384.  pp.  4-P. 
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5.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  to  create  a  new  international  organi¬ 
zation.  The  IAEA  has  a  wealtli  of  relevant  experience  in  working  out 
specific  international  arrangements  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy :  That  is  an  important  reason  for  turning  to  the  IAEA  as  the 
appropriate  forum  in  which  specific  procedures  should  be  developed 
for  providing  such  services  in  response  to  requests  made  through  the 
IAEA.  The  details  of  these  procedures  will  of  course  be  the  subject 
of  negotiations.  Article  V  provides  that  these  negotiations  shall  begin 
“as  soon  as  possible  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force.” 

6.  In  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly  President  Johnson  made 
clear  our  intention  to  do  what  must  be  done  to  carry  out  our  prospec¬ 
tive  commitment  under  article  V.  He  said : 

.  .  .  we  shall  continue  our  research  and  development  In  the  use  of  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  We  shall  make  available  to  the  non-nuclear  Treaty 
partners,  without  delay  and  under  the  treaty’s  provisions,  the  benefits  of  such 
explosions.4 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  conduct  within  the  limitations  of 
available  funds  an  active  programme  to  develop  nuclear  explosive 
devices  particularly  suited  for  peaceful  applications  and  to  develop 
the  technology  of  using  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

7.  Let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  still  in  a  relatively  early  stage  of 
development.  The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  put  it  this  way  in  his  statement  to  our  Congress: 

Considerable  effort  Is  still  required  to  apply  our  basic  knowledge  to  specific 
commercial  applications  and  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the  industrialisation 
of  operations  and  the  design  of  supporting  equipment.  Our  domestic  research 
und  development  programme  is  addressing  nil  of  these  facets,  but  it  wll!  be 
several  years  before  optimum  nucleaT  explosive  designs  and  the  technology  for 
all  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  developed  to  the  stage  of  com¬ 
mercial  use.  However,  beginning  !n  the  near  future,  we  hope  some  applications 

*'!  become  economically  attractive  and  will  be  exploited  even  as  the  tecli- 
mfm;  y  continues  to  develop.* 

8.  Continued  successful  development  in  three  areas  is  required 
before  nuclear  explosion  technology  becomes  an  established  industrial 
tool. 

9.  First,  there  are  the  nuclear  explosives  themselves.  In  this  area, 
as  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  indicated,  con¬ 
siderable  effort  is  still  required  to  transform  our  existing  knowledge 
of  nuclear  device  design  into  nuclear  explosives  which  are  useful  in  a 
variety  of  industrial  applications.  The  United  Rtntes  has  made  prog- 
ivsn  here;  but  more  development  is  required  to  produce  nuclear 
explosive  designs  which  have  the  desired  performance  and  charac¬ 
teristics.  Obviously,  this  is  an  evolving  technology  in  which  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  expected  for  many  years  through  continuation  of  our 
research  and  development.  However,  we  believe  that  usable,  though 
not.  optimum,  nuclear  explosive  designs  for  certain  applications  will 
be  available  in  the  near  future.  In  this  connexion  I  wish  to  repeat  that 
all  nuclear  devices  intended  for  use  for  peaceful  purposes  can  also  1m» 
used  as  weapons  or  readily  adapted  for  such  use. 


*.4W«\  p.  431. 
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.10.  Second,  there  is  the  needed  development  of  a  detailed  under¬ 
standing  of  the  basic  phenomena  of  undorgr  juiid  nuclear  explosions. 
Specifically,  we  must  learn  more  of  how  the  depth,  the  rock  strength, 
the  chemical  properties  of  rock  and  other  characteristics  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  affect  the  size  and  shape  of  the  crater  or  chimney  pro¬ 
duced.  Here  again  we  have  carried  out  substantial  research  but  still 
have  much  to  learn. 

11.  Third,  there  is  the  application  of  the  explosive  devices  and  the 
effect  of  the  resulting  explosion  on  the  underground  environment  to 
specific  uses,  such  as  stimulation  of  tight  gas  formations,  construction 
of  harbours  and  canals,  creation  of  underground  storage  facilities, 
fracturing  of  oil  shales  to  prepare  them  for  retorting  in-place,  and 
the  breaking  of  low-grade  ore  bodies  to  facilitate  recovery  of  natural 
resource.  The  potential  of  these  applications  is  very  impressive. 

12.  As  our  research  and  development  efforts  proceed,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  freely  available  the  information  and  data  obtained, 
excopt  information  relating  to  the  design  or  manufacture  of  the 
nuclear  explosive  devices.  Furthermore,  we  will  be  prepared  to  mako 
arrangements  whereby  we  will  make  available  technical  advice  and 
assistance,  within  our  capability,  to  those  non-nuclear- weapon  parties 
which  seek  assistance  in  studying  specific  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosions.  The  knowledge  we  would  gain  from  assisting  in 
such  studi :  should  also  permit  us  to  take  into  account  in  our  research 
and  development  programme,  various  applications  in  which  other 
countries  are  interested! 


13.  United  States  domestic  legislation  contains  dear  authority  to 
conduct  research  and  development  experiments.  But  in  order  to  fulfil 
our  obligations  under  article  V  with  respect  to  practical  applications, 
legislation  was  introduced  into  ouv  Congress  last,  week  to  establish 
the  scope  and  conditions  for  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission’s  authority  to  fulfil  those  obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.®  This  new  legislation  will  provide  a  useful  vehicle  to  take  us 
through  a  transition  period  while  the  technology  and  the  procedures 
for  providing  explosive  services  are  evolving.  Not  only  must  a  great 
deal  of  technical  research  be  conducted,  but  we  must  learn  much  more 
about,  the  administrative  problems.  The  transition  period  will  help 
us  to  gain  the  knowledge  to  develop  standardized  procedures  appro¬ 
priate  for  practical  applications  in  handling  such  significant  matters 
as  security,  health  and  safety  responsibilities  and  indemnification. 

14.  While  it  is  clearly  too  soon  to  work  out  the  final  details,  I  can 
give  the  Committee  (ho  broad  outline  of  our  present  plans.  When 
particular  applications  are  found  to  lu>  feasible,  wo  plan  to  make  a 
nuclear  explosion  service  available  to  domestic  users  aud  to  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  parties  to  the  treaty.  Tn  addition  to  the  nuclear 
explosive  devices  used  nnd  any  technical  rev  iew  of  the  project  under¬ 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government,  the  nuclear  explosion  service 
would  include  the  transportation  of  the  devices  from  the  assembly 
plant  to  the  project  site,  their  emplacement  at  the  prepared  site  awl 
their  arming  and  tiring.  The  users  of  the  service,  whether  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  domestically  or  pursuant  to  article  V,  will  pay  for  the  service 
in  accordance  with  the  rates  established  for  its  various  elements.  These 
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rates  would  be  no  le.ss  favourable  for  the  non-nuclear-weapon  parties 
than  for  United  States  domestic  users.  As  article  V  provides,  the 
charges  for  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used  in  furnishing  the  serv¬ 
ice  will  not  include  the  cost  of  their  research  and  development. 

15.  To  be  consistent  with  articles  I  and  II  of  the  treaty,  arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used 
in  furnishing  such  a  service  to  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  remain  at 
all  times  under  the  custody  and  control  of  the  nuclear- weapon  State. 
Thus  the  appropriate  international  observation  contemplated  by  the 
treaty  cannot  include  access  by  the  observers  to  the  design  or  internal 
operation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Consequently,  there  will  be  no 
transfer  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control  over  them.  Nor  will  the 
service  in  any  way  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any  non-nuclear- weapon 
State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

16.  In  providing  a  nuclear  explosion  service  pursuant  to  article  Y, 
the  United  States  must,  of  course,  observe  the  requirements  of  the 
limited  test-ban  treaty.7  Meeting  these  requirements  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  in  our  research  into  and  development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
for  all  peaceful  applications.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  for  development  of 
the  technology  for  the  application  of  nuclear  explosions  to  under¬ 
ground  engineering  projects.  The  complete  development  of  technology 
for  some  nuclear  excavation  projects  cannot  be  carried  out  completely, 
however,  within  the  present  restrictions  of  the  limited  test-ban  treaty. 
Modification  of  those  restrictions  would  be  required  to  permit  the 
complete  development  of  the  technology  and  the  execution  of  such 
projects. 

17.  In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  the  technology  in  this  area  is 
still  in  a  relatively  early  stage  of  development.  Let  me  urge  that  we 
agree  upon  the  IAEA  as  the  appropriate  international  organization 
through  which  non-nuclear  parties  may  seek  the  benefits  to  be  provided 
under  article  V.  And  we  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  confi¬ 
dently  turn  to  the  IAEA  for  the  development  of  procedures  and 
agreements  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  the  peaceful  explosion  service 
to  be  obtained  through  the  IAEA. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  Ban,  July  30,  1968  1 

2.  As  the  time  available  to  the  Committee  for  this  session  is  brief, 
I  feel  that  the  earliest  opportunity  must  be  used  for  starting  a  sub- 
str-ntre  discur:ion  on  further  disarmament  measures.  I  also  have  in 
mind  the  encouraging  example  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Mr.  Mulley,  who  already  filled  his  first  statement  in  the 
Committee  at  this  session  with  an  amplitude  of  concrete  suggestions.* 


'  Document  oh  Disarmament,  19011,  p-p.  201-203. 
1  BNDC/PV.  385.  pp.  4-13. 
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3.  Therefore  this  morning  I  am  asking  that  the  Committee’s  atten¬ 
tion  be  turned  to  a  specific  and  urgent  subject :  a  comprehensive  ban 
on  nuclear- weapon  tests.  Not  only  the  repeated  demands  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  for  action  in  this  field  but  also  some  new 
and  encouraging  events  justify  renewed  preoccupation  with  this  mat¬ 
ter.  I  do  not  dare  to  be  so  optimistic  as  to  expect  a  fully-fledged  treaty 
banning  underground  tests  to  be  concluded^ at  this  very  session;  but 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  due  time  that 
considerable  progress  is  being  made.  Such  news  about  our  work  would 
stimulate  further  the  disarmament  debate  in  general.  And  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  debate  of  this  kind  might  well  turn  up  suggestions  of  practical 
importance  for  our  continued  work  on  a  treaty  banning  all  tests.  It 
might  also  be  in  the  interest  of  the  technical  groups  concerned  with 
testing  to  get  a  signal  for  the  planning  of  the  organization  of  a  change¬ 
over  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

4.  As  to  the  encouraging  new  events  which  might  smooth  the  way 
for  our  work,  I  have  in  mind  in  particular  two  developments,  one 
political  and  one  more  technical  in  nature. 

6.  The  political — and  the  more  important — one,  of  course,  refers  to 
the  pledges  made  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  under¬ 
take  bilateral  negotiations  on  restricting  strategic  nuclear  weapon 
systems,  offensive  and  defensive.  If,  as  we  all  hope,  the  main  Powers 
come  to  an  agreement  to  halt  the  further  development  of  these  already 
very  advanced  weapon  systems,  the  main  reason  tor  conducting  nuclear 
tests  in  those  countries  should  disappear.  Thus,  fortunately,  the  defence 
security  arguments  for  a  test  ban  are  becoming  stronger,  since  the 
parties  to  an  agreement  limiting  the  development  of  strategic  systems 
will  want  reassurance  as  to  the  mutual  respect  for  such  an  agreement. 
A  comprehensive  test  ban  may  thus  become  an  almost  necessary  ingre¬ 
dient  of  an  over-all  agreement  on  the  non-development  of  strategic 
weapon  systems. 

6.  The  second  auspicious  event  is  the  continued  progress  made  in 
regard  to  methods  of  control  of  an  underground  test  ban.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  specifically  of  verification  by  seismic  methods.  We  have  noted  with 
deep  satisfaction  and  as  a  good  omen  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  scientists  from  different  sides  came  together  recently  at  an  un¬ 
official  scientific  meeting  to  discuss  the  technical  aspects  of  the  control 
of  an  underground  test  ban.  I  am  referring  to  the  meetings  which  took 
place  recently  in  Sweden  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  In¬ 
stitute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Research  in  Stockholm  (SIPRI),  at 
which  experts  from  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Japan, 
Romania,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  were  present.  A  unanimously-adopted  summary  of  their  full 
report  has  been  made  available  to  delegations  in  document  KNDC/ 
230.* 

7.  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that,  although  the  Swedish  delegation 
has  served  as  an  intermediary,  the  document  is  the  responsibility,  ox 
course,  of  that  international  and  indeixmdent  Institute.  The  full  re¬ 
port.  of  the  meetings,  containing  also  the  explicit  views  on  points  on 
which  the  experts  differed,  willhe  made  available  as  a  publication  by 
the  Research  Institute  in  the  near  future.  As  I  have  just  mentioned, 
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the  summary  report  contains  the  points  on  which  the  experts  were 
agreed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  similar  confrontation  of  views  be¬ 
tween  experts  has  not  taken  place  since  1960,  the  results  of  those  meet¬ 
ings — though  unofficial  in  character— deserve  close  study.  I  therefore 
wish  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  the  background  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  summary  report. 

8.  The  discussion  by  the  experts  was  limited  to  the  basic  methods 
for  the  control  of  an  underground  test  ban  by  national  means  only, 
and  did  not  deal  much  with  the  practical  applicability  of  the  basic 
methods  which  are  available  at  present.  It  was  recognized  by  all  par¬ 
ticipants  that  one  seismological  identification  method  developed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  using  the  relative  strength  of  long-  and  short- 
period  earth  movements,  gives  a  sufficiently  certain  positive  identifica¬ 
tion  of  underground  explosions,  provided  the  explosions  are  strong 
enough.  Those  findings  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  supported  by 
similar  evidence  from  Canada,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  also  found  that  existing  ordinary  seismological  networks  could 
be  used  to  apply  that  method  in  regard  to  explosions  in  hard  rock  when 
the  yields  were  from  20  to  60  kilotons.  Concerning  smaller  explosions 
the  experts  did  not  reach  a  consensus. 

9.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  was  produced  within  a  limited 
framework.  The  experts  did  not  at  that  time  explore  in  detail  the 
possibilities  of  using  the  big,  modern  array  stations  equipped  with 
the  very  sensitive  long-period  seismographs  required  for  applying  to 
weaker  underground  events  the  British  identification  method  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

10.  It  also  liecame  clear  at  the  meetings  that  the  different  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  instruments  employed  in  tne  Soviet  Union  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  most  other  countries  on  the  other  hand  necessitate  further 
studies,  both  experimental  and  theoretical.  The  great  value  of  personal 
contacts  in  this  rather  special  field  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
some  comparative  calculations  were  immediately  undertaken  by  some 
of  the  participants,  who  were  then  able  to  explain  to  their  colleagues 
who  were  present  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  differences  in  evalu¬ 
ation  caused  by  the  fact  that  experts  used  differing  systems.  I  mention 
that  detail  only  to  stress  the  important  practical  value  of  meetings  of 
experts  towards  a  further  understanding  of  the  complicated  control 
issue. 

11.  I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  some  specific  conclusions  that  we 
in  our  delegation  have  drawn  from  the  summary  report  of  the  experts. 
I  would  first  mention  the  encouragement  we  feel  in  seeing  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  possibilities  for  further  improvement  of  identification 
the  employment  of  statistical  methods  as  wo  proposed  here  at  last 
year’s  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.4 
Wo  have  now  a  renewed!  confidence  in  our  belief  that  these  methods 
could  be  a  very  efficient  tool  for  bridging  the  remaining  magnitude 
gap  between  strong  underground  events  that  can  lie  identified  with 
certainty  today  by  using  seismological  means  alone:  end  weaker  events 
which  would  have  to  Iks  covered  in  order  to  underpin  an  underground 
test  ban  with  a  completely  meaningful  control  system.  1  do  not  wish 
to  tako  the  Committee’s  time  by  repeating  here  and  now  what  my 
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delegation  said  last  year  when  we  tried  to  elaborate  in  the  Committee 
on  this  method ;  but  I  beg  to  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  relevant  ver¬ 
batim  records,  documents  ENDC/Pv.  809, 815  and  328.® 

12.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  experts  in  their 
summary  report  make  clear  that  explosions  weaker  than  20  kilotons 
and  completely  contained  in  very  loose  soil  or  in  large  cavities  in  hard 
rock  seem  to  escape  all  present  means  of  detection  and  identification 
from  a  distance. 

It.  The  countries  which  have  repeatedly  insisted  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  effective  international  data  exchange  system  as  a  vital  part 
of  ti.  control  arrangements  for  an  underground  test-ban  agreement 
should  be  gratified  by  the  unanimous  support  of  the  experts  for  such 
an  exchange.  In  our  delegation  we  have  noted  this  part  of  the  report 
as  an  encouragement  f  -»r  continued  efforts  to  establish  that  co-opera¬ 
tive  system  of  data  exc  har.  ge 

14.  My  own  conclusion,  after  having  studied  carefully  the  report 
by  the  experts,  is  that  the  state  of  the  art  of  identification  by  seismologi- 
cal  methods  has  progressed  further  and  that  we  should  be  particularly 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  experts  from  various  important  countries 
have  for  the  first  time  agreed  that  a  broad  field  of  seismic  events  do 
allow  positive  identification  as  to  their  origin :  are  they  natural  earth¬ 
quakes  or  man-made  explosions?  This  progress  seems  to  be  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  must  have  an  influence  on  political  positions.  The  negoti¬ 
ating  positions  maintained  since  1963  simply  cannot  remain  fixed  and 
frozen. 

15.  To  be  effective,  our  work  in  relation  to  underground  test-ban 
control  must  be  carried  forward  in  converging  directions.  The  effort 
of  the  scientists  to  provide  efficient  control  methods  must  now  be 
matched  by  a  corresponding  effort  to  set  a  defined  political  goal  for  the 
control  endeavours.  This  would  in  practical  terms  mean  political 
decisions  on  what  risk,  at  different  explosion-yield  levels,  of  unre¬ 
vealed  cheating  is  tolerable.  If  we  make  such  decisions  it  will  give  the 
scientists  working  in  this  field  the  necessary  guidance  to  know  when 
their  efforts  to  extend  identification  possibilities  have  reached  the  stage 
where  their  findings  can  be  put  to  definitive  practical  use.  But  what  is 
much  more  important  is  that  we  are  all  eager  to  see  a  convergence  of 
the  political  desiderata  with  the  technical  capabilities,  in  order  to  nar¬ 
row  the  field  of  dispute  and  reach  a  viable  agreement. 

16.  The  United  Kingdom  delegation  has  opened  this  debate  by 
making  some  new  and  concrete  suggestions.  I  should  1  ke  to  turn  for 
a  moment  to  Mr.  Mulley’s  ideac  and  offer  some  preliminary  comments. 
We  first  observe  his  suggestion — 

.  .  .  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  the  treaty's  providing  for  u 
special  committee  whose  function  it  would  be  to  cortider  complaints  of  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  treaty  and  assess  the  evidence  produced  in  support  of  the 
compinlut* 

17.  As  wo  have  in  this  Committee  had  some  earlier  experience  with 
similar  suggestions  1  am  thinking  of  tiro  proposal  by  the  eight  non- 
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aligned  members  of  the  Committee  for  an  international  commission 7 — 
we  shall,  of  course,  be  particularly  interested  to  learn  in  due  time  about 
the  acceptability  of  this  idea  at  the  present  time  to  the  other  nuclear* 
weapon  Powers  members  of  this  Committee.  Until  we  know  more 
about  the  attitude  of  others,  the  Swedish  delegation  would  not  wish 
to  bind  itself  to  any  definite  position  on  this  point,  the  more  so  as 
Mr.  Mulley’s  proposal  of  a  committee  seems  to  presuppose  that  obli¬ 
gatory  inspection  in  loco  is  a  necessary  element  of  a  comprehensive 
test-ban  control  system.  As  we  have  stated  in  the  past,  my  delegation 
is  not  ready  to  commit  itself  to  that  assumption.  Our  efforts  in  the  con¬ 
trol  field  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  inspired  by  a  desire  to  reduce 
the  requirements  for  insoections  and  to  find  ways  of  securing  sufficient 
verification  by  other  methods,  offering  greater  hopes  of  general  ac¬ 
ceptability  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  less  burdensome  for  all  the 
parties  wnich  may  wish  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  verification  of 
a  treaty.  The  seismological  methods  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  offering  a  “spin-off”  leading  to  improved  possibilities  of  earthquake 
prediction. 

18.  I  shall  turn  now  to  Mr.  Mulley’s  other  suggestion,  concerning 
a  system  of  quotas  for  tests  on  a  descending  scale  over  a  limited  period 
of  years,  ending  with  a  nil  quota  after  which  further  tests  would  be 
banned  absolutely.*  This  is  an  interesting  addendum  to  the  list  of 
earlier  proposals  for  some  modus  vivendi  arrangement,  including  vari¬ 
ous  proposals  on  some  kind  of  moratorium.  There  may  come  quite 
an  avalanche  of  comments  and  views,  critical  and  otherwise,  on  this 
point,  but  let  me  at  this  early  stage  in  the  debate  try  to  pose  a  couple 
of  positive  ideas,  or  at  least  positive  queries,  to  Mr.  Mulley  and  other 
interested  parties. 

19.  The  first  is,  would  a  phasing-out  period  facilitate  agreements 
on  control  by  allowing  experimentation  with  verification  methods? 
More  particularly,  would  the  method  of  verification  by  challenge — 
which  is  in  reality  the  method  in  operation  as  far  as  the  Moscow 
Treaty  is  concerned  • — be  tested  on  some  suspicious  event  occurring 
outside  the  announced  series  in  the  legalized  category?  That  would 
seem  to  be  in  line  with  a  similar  suggestion  made  first  in  another 
international  forum  and  then  introduced  in  this  Committee  by  Lord 
Chalfont10 

20.  A  second,  ard  perhaps  in  reality  rather  opportune,  possibility 
is  that  the  proposed  legalized  quota  of  underground  explosions  might 
be  set  aside  to  sv  v<’e  the  further  development  of  explosive  devices 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Of  course,  all  types  of  peaceful  explosions 
should  in  any  case  be  inside  the  quota.  This  idea  might  be  made  a  con¬ 
stituent  element  in  the  agreement  on  an  international  regime  for  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  explosions,  ft  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  that  the  stage 
of  “free”  experimentation  would  end  with  our  arrival  at  a  final  test 
ban,  as  thereafter  explosions  for  development  purposes  would  come 
under  the  same  rules  as  those  for  active  utilization  of  the  devices,  I 
must  remark  that  otherwise  the  prospects  of  continued  de\elopment 


'  Document *  on  Ditarmumcnt,  1902,  to!.  T,  pp.  384-116. 

•  Ante,  p.  534 

*  Document*  on  D(*armammt,  t96*.  pp.  201-  203. 
w  ENDC/l'V.  270.  pp.  13-15. 
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work  on  the  peaceful  nuclear  devices  mentioned  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Foster,  at  our  last  meeting  u— specifically 
in  so  far  as  it  calls  for  test  explosions — could  hardly  be  made  com¬ 
patible  with  a  ban  on  nuclear-weapon  testing.  We  have  to  recall  that, 
as  has  been  said  so  often,  a  nuclear  device  is  a  nuclear  device  and  is 
inseparable  from  a  nucleav  weapon.  Just  as  inseparable,  and  certainly 
as  unscrutiniz&ble,  is,  of  course,  development  work  on  them.  I  believe 
there  is  a  consensus  on  this  point. 

21.  Despite  the  weight  of  these  more  technical  arguments,  the 
chiof  issue  in  regard  to  Mr.  Mul ley’s  proposal  is,  of  course:  would 
this  proposal  for  a  step-wise  cessation  of  underground  tests  lead  to 
a  progressive  build-up  of  mutual  confidence  ? 

22.  In  order  to  carry  us  further  forward,  I  also  feel  obliged  to 
proffer  a  comment  on  some  remarks  made  by  the  representative  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  Lahoda,  at  our  meeting  of  23  July.12  He  reminded 
us  of  an  idea,  originally  put  forward  in  our  Committee  by  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  that  underground  tests  might 
be  stopped  even  if  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on  a  complete  ban.18 
This  would  be  achieved  by  temporarily  combining  a  definite  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  underground  explosions  above  a  certain  threshold,  expressed 
in  seismic  magnitude,  with  a  moratorium  on  explosions  below  that 
level.  When  this  proposal  has  figured  in  disarmament  debates  it  has 
been  connected  with  an  apparent  expectation  that  the  given  threshold 
could  be  successively  lowered  with  the  advance  in  identification 
reliability. 

23.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  idea  behind  this  suggestion  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  hopeful  one,  on  account  of  the  technicalities 
involved.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  an  unequivocal  interpretation 
of  seismic  records  so  as  to  determine  the  yield  of  an  explosion.  One 
reason — as  indicated  in  the  summary  report  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
seismological  experts — is  that  the  conditions  of  the  ground  in  which 
an  explosion  takes  place  can  affect  the  observed  magnitude  by  more 
than  one  unit  on  the  seismic  scale.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable, 
although  regrettable,  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  control  a  ban  on  test 
explosions  above  a  prescribed  threshold  through  verification  by  seismo¬ 
logical  methods. 

24.  Turning  now  from  considerations  of  some  special  suggestions, 
I  want  to  bring  back  to  our  attention  a  proposal,  made  by  my  delega¬ 
tion  earlier,14  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
should  at  last  sit  down  to  the  straightforward  work  on  a  draft  treaty 
text  to  ban  the  whole  rango  of  underground  testing.  We  all  know 
that  only  a  text  will  call  forth  a  fully  considered,  responsible  and  con¬ 
crete  formulation  of  positions.  With  the  texts  of  the  Moscow  Treaty  !S 
and  the  non-proliferation  treaty  ,e  before  us,  the  drafting  would  not 
seem  to  be  overwhelmingly  difficult. 

25.  The  preambular  paragraphs  could  to  a  large  extent  Ik*  repeated 
or  condensed  from  those  treaty  texts,  to  which  a  treaty  banning 

“  .4  ate.  w.  541-544. 

“  ENDC/PV.  888,  p.  20. 
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nuclear- weapon  tests  underground  would  be  a  supplement.  A  first  oper¬ 
ative  article  would  obviously  have  to  contain  the  obligation  by  the  par¬ 
ties  to  prohibit,  to  prevent  and  not  to  carry  out  any  underground 
nuclear- weapon  test  explosions,  or,  subject  to  an  exception  which  has  to 
be  made,  underground  explosions  of  any  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices.  This  would  be  fully  in  conformity  with  the  earlier  treaties,  as 
would  a  second  paragraph  to  refrain  from  encouraging  such  activities 
in  other  countries.  An  explicit  exception  to  the  main  article  would  have 
to  state  that  the  provisions  did  not  applj  to  explosions  which  were 
carried  out  for  construction  or  other  peaceful  purposes  and  which 
took  place  under  an  international  regime  :;.'d  in  conformity  with  a 
separately-negotiated  international  agreement 

26.  In  passing,  I  might  mention  that  such  a,  separate  agreement  on 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  to  which  several  delegations  have  devoted 
attention  here  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  and 
in  the  United  Nations  debate,  would  have  to  contain  the  rules  about 
nuclear  devices  used  for  such  purposes.  These  will  have  to  remain 
within  the  possession  and  custody  of  nuclear- weapon  countries;  but 
their  use  should  be  pursuant  to  permission  in  each  specific  case  by 
an  international  agency.  As  a  concomitant  to  the  prohibitory  treaties— 
that  is,  the  non-proliferation  and  the  underground  test-ban  treaties — 
the  benefits  of  exceptions  would  be  granted  to  the  signatories  of  one 
or  both  of  these  treaties. 

27.  In  a  second  operative  article  in  an  underground  test-ban  treaty, 
obligations  as  to  co-operation  between  parties  should  be  spelt  out 
according  to  lines  which  this  Committee  has  by  and  large  agreed 
to  earlier:  to  co-operate  in  good  faith  to  ensure  the  full  observance 
of  the  treaty,  to  co-operate  in  an  international  exchange  of  seismologi- 
cal  data,  and  to  co-operate  for  the  clarification  of  events  which  occur 
and  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter. 

28.  This  might  then  lead  to  a  third  operative  article,  if  it  seemed 
necessary  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  procedure  for  verification.  There, 
in  the  first  instance,  would  be  set  out  the  preliminary  steps  which 
would  have  to  be  taken  and  which  do  form  part  of  a  “verification-by¬ 
challenge”  process:  any  party  being  entitled  to  make  inquiries  ami 
receive  information,  any  party  l>eing  entitled  to  make  proposals  as 
to  suitable  methods  of  further  clarification,  and,  finally,  any  State 
being  entitled  to  invite  inspection,  such  insertion  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  tire  inviting  State.  This  last  provision  may 
Ire  unnecessary  in  a  treaty,  ns  all  States  do  have  this  freedom  of  action 
as  a  self-evident  righ*;  hut  the  pinpointing  of  the  manner  in  which 
inspections  should  1«  undertaken  may  make  inclusior  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  worth  while. 

29.  There  would  then  remain  ihe  additional  problem  as  to  whether 
obligatory  insjreetions  should  !>c  prescribed.  Then'  we  meet  not  only 
political  hut  also  several  practice  1  problems  which  are  as  yet  unre¬ 
solved — for  example,  the  moot  question  whether  the  quota  of  inspec¬ 
tions  should  apply  to  all  signatories. 

30.  We  must  also  visualize  more  clearly  how  the  process  should 
conclude  if  manifested  suspicions  that  the  treaty  has  been  violated 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  cleared  »p.  i  do  not  intend  today  to  pn>!x* 
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deeper  into  the  subject  matter  of  these  problems,  which  are  the  only 
ones  which  seem  to  us  really  to  be  still  debatable. 

81.  The  main  regulatory  articles  I  have  just  discussed  seem  to  flow 
out  of  our  previous  work,  and  following  articles  on  signature,  ratifica¬ 
tion,  withdrawal,  etc.  can  easily  be  made  to  parallel  those  in  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  new  international  law  which  we  have  already  succeeded 
in  establishing. 

32.  In  view  of  the  pressing  need  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  come  to  grips  with  further  measures  of  disarmament,  I  have 
not  hesitated  today  to  touch  upon  a  rather  long  list  of  the  substantive 
issues  we  have  to  deal  with  as  regards  making  the  test  ban  compre¬ 
hensive.  The  reasons  for  our  persistent  urging  that  this  should  be  the 
next  disarmament  measure  to  be  elaborated  in  the  Committee  are  so 
compelling— indeed  more  compelling  today  than  at  any  previous  time. 
I  should  like  to  try  to  divide  these  reasons  into  three  main  categories. 

33.  One  is  the  reason  devolving  from  the  transactional  situation  in 
our  negotiations :  the  test-ban  issue  must  be  clarified  as  a  link  between 
the  recently-concluded  non-proliferation  treaty  and  the  agreement  on 
an  international  regime  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  on  which  a 
decision  should  be  taken  soon.  Through  his  intervention  at  our  last 
meeting  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Foster,  raised  our 
hope  for  progress  on  this  latter  issue.” 

34.  A  second  reason  of  an  imperative  character  is  that  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  ban  on  nuclear  testing  would  be  a  very  important  dis¬ 
armament  measure — and  we  are  looking  eagerly  for  the  emergence  of 
the  first  such  measure,  which  we  have  been  promised  in  article  VI  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty.  The  cessation  or  the  further  development 
and  refinement  of  nuclear  weapons— that  is,  qualitative  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament — now  seems  the  most  timely  of  the  possible  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment  measures.  Since  “overkill”  capacity  has  been  reached  by  the  main 
nuclear- weapon  Poweis,  it  is  the  race  concerned  with  changing  the 
quality  of  the  weapon  systems  which  is  threatening  to  upset  the  \  .e- 
carious  balance  in  which  the  world  is  living. 

35.  Finally,  there  is  another,  much  more  positive  and  enticing, 
reason  for  stretching  our  efforts  to  achieve  an  end  to  nuclear-weapon 
testing.  Nothing  could  provide  a  poverty-stricken  and  problem-ridden 
world  with  a  greater  vision  of  hope  than  the  release  of  the  many 
thousands  of  scientists  and  technicians  whose  superior  ingenuity  is 
now  exploited  in  this  barren  sector  of  advancing  destruction  capabili¬ 
ties.  It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the  research  and  development 
phases  of  advanced  weapon  construction  are  the  ones  which  tax  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  these  crucial  resources  for  innovation  and  problem-solv¬ 
ing.  The  production  and  deployment  phases  are  much  more  routine  in 
character.  That  is  why  this  ban  on  scientifically -advanced  weapon  de¬ 
velopment  could  Iks  such  a  valuable  factor  for  the  world  economy  as  a 
whole. 

36.  I  submit,  that  our  respect  for  the  human  mind  and  our  duties 
towards  our  fellow  beings  compel  us  to  seek  an  early  end  to  the  waste 
we  now  permit  and  to  the  risks  in  regard  to  security  which,  at  the  same 
time,  we  incur. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshthin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  August  1, 
1968 1 

36.  Over  two  weeks  have  passed  since  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  resumed  its  work.  At  the  Conference  an  in¬ 
teresting  debate  on  topical  problems  of  disarmament  is  developing, 
and  various  proposals  are  being  put  forward  concerning  ways  and 
means  of  carrying  out  the  tasks  confronting  the  Committee.  Many 
delegations  have  manifested  a  desire  to  indicate  and  lay  down  a  way, 
by  keeping  to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  take  constructive  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  consolidating  the  success  achieved  as  a 
result  of  the  elaboration  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.2  The  Soviet  delegation  is  studying  in  the  most  atten¬ 
tive  and  thorough  manner  all  the  proposals  ana  considerations  put 
forward  during  the  present  discussion,  being  anxious  to  contribute  in 
every  possible  way  to  the  successful  work  of  the  Committee. 

37.  We  note  that  the  Soviet  Government  memorandum  of  1  July 
concerning  some  urgent  measures  for  stopping  the  arms  race  and  for 
disarmament,8  which  was  submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Commit¬ 
tee  by  the  Soviet  delegation  on  16  July,  has  aroused  considerable  in¬ 
terest  among  many  of  the  participants  in  these  negotiations.  We  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  proposals  contained  in  that  document  will  serve 
as  a  good  basis  for  ensuring  further  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Eight¬ 
een-Nation  Committee. 

33.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  VI  of  the  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-second  session,  the  main  task 
now  confronting  us  ir  that  of  conducting  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  object  of  solving  the  problem  of  nuclear  disarmament 
and  diminishing  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war. 

39.  The  Soviet  Government  memorandum  on  disarmament  focuses 
attention  on  problems  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  of  defending  man¬ 
kind  against  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war.  The  programme  of  measures 
for  nuclear  disarmament  was  elaborated  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  all  States  advocating  the  prohibition  and  de¬ 
struction  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

40.  The  question  of  elaborating  and  concluding  a  convention  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  should,  in  our  view,  occupy  one 
of  the  central  places  in  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee. 
We  must  deal  with  this  problem  by  virtue  of  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  recommendation.  Tno  Assembly,  which  considered  this 
question  on  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  its  twenty-second 
session,  expressed  in  resolution  2289 — 

.  .  .  it*  conviction  that  it  la  eseeuUal  to  continue  urgently  the  examination  of 
the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  the  conclusion 
of  an  appropriate  International  convention.* 


1  BNDC/PV.386,  pp.  13-22. 

*  Anlr,  pp.  461-465. 

*  .intr,  pp.  466-470. 

*  Document t  on  Ditarnament,  IM7,  pp.  626-627. 
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The  task  facing  this  Committee  is  to  respond  to  that  solution  of 
the  United  Nations  in  a  constructive  spirit. 

41.  Today,  when  enormous  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  have 
been  accumulated  in  the  world  and  the  international  situation  remains 
tense,  the  so  ution  of  the  problem  of  a  ban  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  especially  urgent.  The  disastrous  consequences  for  man¬ 
kind  inherent  in  a  war  involving  the  use  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,  and  the  immeasurable  calamity  and  suffering  it  would  bring 
to  tne  whole  world,  are  common  knowledge.  The  members  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  have  at  their  disposal  the  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General,  U  Thant,  on  the  effects  of  the 
possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons,5  prepared  by  a  group  of  prominent 
scientists  from  various  countries  in  accordance  with  resolution  2182A 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty -first  session.*  That 
report  gives  a  very  lucid  picture  of  the  catastrophe  which  would  befall 
mankind  if  a  nuclear  war  were  to  break  out. 

42.  The  Soviet  Government’s  memorandum  proposes  that  a  draft 
convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  be  dis¬ 
cussed  as  a  matter  of  high  priority  and  that  there  should  be  an 
exchange  of  opinions  on  the  convening  cf  an  international  conference 
to  sign  an  appropriate  convention.  The  conclusion  of  a  convention  on 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  of  great 
importance  for  ensuring  international  security  and  would  be  a  tound 
prerequisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  other  measures  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  disarmament. 

43.  At  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
Soviet  Union  submitted  a  specific  document  on  this  problem,  a  draft 
convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nucleic  weapons,  with  a 
view  to  making  a  practical  contribution  towards  the  speedy  solution  of 
this  important  problem.’  The  Soviet  Government  proposed  that  each 
State  signatory  to  the  convention  should  assume  the  obligation  not 
to  use  nuclear  weapons,  not  to  threaten  any  State  with  their  use,  nor 
to  incite  other  States  to  use  such  weapons.  Under  General  Assembly 
resolution  2289  (XXII)  the  draft  convention  was  transmitted  to  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  and  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  our  negotiations. 

44.  The  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  remind  the  Committee 
that  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  sixteenth  session  in  1961,  upon  the 
initiative  of  Ethiopia  and  other  African  and  Asian  States,  adopted 
the  Declaration  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  ana  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapons.  That  Declaration  is,  I  am  sure,  well  known  to  all 
of  us  but  I  snould  like  to  recall  its  text.  It  states : 

(a)  The  use  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  letter  and  alma  of  the  United  Nations  and,  as  such,  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations ; 

id)  Any  State  using  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons  la  to  be  considered 
as  violating  the  Charter  of  the  United  Notions,  as  acting  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  as  committing  a  crime  against  mankind  and  civilisation  ;* 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  470-ftlS. 

*  Ibid.,  nm,  p.  798. 

T  Ibid,.  IM7,  pp.  410-421. 

*  Ibid:  1961,  pp.  848-4KS0. 
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45.  Thus  the  United  Nations  has  already  outlawed  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  as  threatening  the  whole  of  mankind.  This  United  Nations  recom¬ 
mendation  expresses  the  will  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  ban  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  all  nations  are  called  upon  to  act  in 
accordance  with  it.  Our  task  today  i9  to  establish  the  provisions  ^f  the 
Declaration  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  forr  of  an 
international  treaty. 

46.  The  conclusion  of  an  international  convention  on  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  a  deterrent  to  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  resort  to  nuclear  bombs  and  missiles.  Such 
an  agreement  would  develop  and  give  concrete  expression  to  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  States  to  refrain  in  their  relations  from  the  use  or  threat 
of  force,  as  laid  down  in  the  United  Nations  Charter,9  by  extending 
this  obligation  to  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  which  are  today  the 
most  dangerous  means  of  warfare. 

47.  The  proposal  to  conclude  a  convention  banning  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  enjoys  wide  support.  The  representatives  of  many 
countries  both  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  have  been  urging  for  a  long  time  the  speedy  solution  of 
this  important  question.  At  our  Conference  the  delegations  of  socialist 
countries — Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  ana  Romania — have 
repeatedly  advocated  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  without  delay. 
Tne  representatives  of  Ethiopia,  Mexico,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
India  and  other  non-aligned  States  participating  in  the  work  of  our 
Conference  have  also  expressed  their  support  for  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  interest  of  the  peoples  and 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  countries  in  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  constitutes  the  basis  on  which  the  Eighteen-  Nation 
Committee  should  conduct  negotiations  in  order  to  achieve  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  question. 

48.  However,  in  his  statement  at  the  381st  meeting  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  held  on  16  July  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr. 
Mulley,  questioned  the  expediency  of  concluding  a  convention  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  stated  that  such  a  pro¬ 
hibition  would  not  shield  the  world  against  the  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  an  armed  conflict,  and,  what  is  more,  that  a  convention  on 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  J<  mid  not  .  .  .  con¬ 
tribute  to  security;  it  could  well  impair  it  .  .  Can  we  consider 
such  an  argument  to  be  substantiated?  After  all,  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  best  guarantee  of  the  reliability  of  any  agreement  is  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  parties  in  such  an  agreement  That  fully  applies  also  to  a 
treaty  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  governments  show  their 
willingness  to  conclude  a  convention  regarding  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  one  may  ie^v  assured  that  such  an  agreement  will  be  effective. 

49.  There  aro  examples  in  history  when  tliero  was  no  resort  to 
certain  kinds  of  w  eapons  because  their  use  had  been  banned  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreements.  Poison  gases  and  toxic  substances  destroyed  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  iu  the  First  Worlu  War,  but  they  were  not  used  in  the 
iSeeond  World  War,  when  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  prohibiting 
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the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  was  already  in 
existence. 

50.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  another  argument  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  representative,  according  to  which  “tne  only  .  .  .  v?ay  to  remove 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  is  by  general  and  complete  disr  nnament  un¬ 
der  effective  international  control”.  One  might  conclude  from  that 
statement  that  we  should  not  take  any  partial  steps  at  all  towards 
disarmament  and  a  diminution  of  the  threat  of  war.  If  that  is  so, 
does  it  not  remind  one  of  the  well-known  thesis  of  “all  or  nothing”, 
which,  if  it  were  to  form  the  basis  of  our  negotiations,  could  block  all 
progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament? 

51.  We,  of  course,  base  ourselves  on  the  premise  that  the  conclusion 
of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  after  the  achievement  of  which  •. .'.alt  could  be  made. 
On  the  contrary,  such  an  agreement,  just  like  tne  treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  three  environments 11  or  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty,  is  regarded  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  step  towards  the 
complete  prohibition  and  destruction  of  such  weapons,  as  a  measure 
leading  to  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  A.  A.  Gromyko,  when  putting 
forward  at  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
proposal  of  the  USSR  for  the  conclusion  of  an  international  conven¬ 
tion  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  declared  that — 

.  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  is  proposing  that  nuclear  weapons  be  done  away  with 
politically  and  that  the  road  further,  towards  their  physical  scrapping,  be 
sought  now.u 

52.  The  draft  convention  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  contains  a 
special  article — article  2 — which  formulates  the  obligations  of  the 
parties  to  the  convention  as  follows : 

.  .  .  to  make  every  effort  to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible  at  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  production  and  the  destruction  of  all  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
conformity  with  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
International  control.1* 

53.  I  should  like  also  to  remind  the  Committee  that  General  Assem¬ 
bly  resolution  2164  (XXI)  on  the  convening  of  a  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  and  thermonuclear  weapons  points  out  that — 

...  the  signing  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapons  would  greatly  facilitate  negotiations  on  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  under  effective  International  control  and  give  further  impetus 
to  the  search  for  a  solution  of  the  urgent  problem  of  nuclear  disarmament.14 

54.  We  express  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  will  give  thorough  consideration  to  the  problem  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  so  that  it  may  prove  possible 
to  reach  an  agreement  in  this  important  field.  The  Soviet  delegation 
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proposes  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  having  considered  the 
question  of  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  should  elaborate 
specific  recommendations  in  that  regard  for  submission  to  the  twenty- 
third  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

55.  The  question  of  banning  underground  explosions  for  testing 
nuclear  weapons  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  nuclear 
disarmament.  A  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear- weapon  tests  would 
help  to  a  considerable  extent  towards  restricting  the  arms  race,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  improvements  and  the  creation  of  new  and  more 
sophisticates  nuclear-weapon  systems. 

56.  Most  of  the  delegations  that  have  spoken  during  the  current 
session  of  our  Committee  have  emphasized  that  now,  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  the  auestion  of  the  prohibition 
of  underground  tests  has  quite  logically  andf  naturally  moved  into  one 
of  the  foremost  places  in  tne  agenda  or  the  disarmament  negotiations. 
The  Soviet  Union  fully  agrees  with  that  point  of  view,  and  therefore 
has  once  again  stressed  in  its  memorandum  that — 

The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  reach  agreement  without  delay  on  the 
banning  of  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  national 
means  of  detection  to  control  observance  of  the  ban.w 

57-  It  seems  to  us  that  the  attempts  of  certain  countries  to  hinder 
the  adoption  of  a  constructive  decision  regarding  the  prohibition  of 
underground  nuclear  tests  on  the  pretext  that  there  is  a  need  for  somo 
sort  or  international  control  and  on  site  inspections  are  merely  an 
expression  of  the  fact  that  certain  governments  are  not  yet  ready  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  this  important  question.  Given  modem  national 
seismic  instruments,  practically  no  country  can  carry  out  an  under¬ 
ground  nuclear- weapon  explosion  secretly  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  being  exposed  as  a  violator  of  an  important  international  agreement. 
The  only  thing  needed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  under¬ 
ground  nuclear-weapon  tests  is  a  political  decision  by  governments— - 
and  primarily  those  of  the  nuclear  Powers — to  put  an  end  to  such 
nuclear  tests  once  and  for  all. 

58.  In  that  connexion  I  should  like  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr. 
Mulley,  which  deals  with  the  question  of  underground  nuclear  tests.1* 
First  of  all  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  arguments  lie  put  forward  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  control  commission  for  control 
over  the  observance  of  an  agreement  were,  once  again,  based  on  the 
idea  of  international  inspection.  That  was  quite  rightly  brought  to 
our  attention  by  the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  in  her 
very  interesting  statement  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  30  J uly. 

She  said : 

.  .  .  Mr.  Mulley'a  proposal  of  a  committee  seems  to  presuppose  that  obligatory 
Inspection  <n  loco  la  a  neceaaary  element  of  ft  comprehensive  test-ban  control 
system.” 
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51).  (consequently  the  basis  on  which  that  proposal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  delegation  rests  remains  the  same,  namely  international  on¬ 
site  inspection.  That  approach — I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact — is  contrary  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  repeatedly  stated  by  us  which  is  that  control  over  the  observance 
of  an  underground  test-ban  treaty  can  and  must  be  carried  out  by 
national  means  of  detection.  As  all  of  you  have  noted,  our  memorandum 
of  1  July  reiterates  once  again  the  approach  which  we  have  repeatedly 
advocated  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  and  in  other  interna¬ 
tional  forums,  including  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

60.  Let  us  take  another  United  Kingdom  proposal — that  of  es¬ 
tablishing  nuclear  test  quotas  on  a  descending  scale  over  a  period  of 
four  or  five  years.18  That  proposal  likewise  does  not  in  our  view  facil¬ 
itate  a  speedy  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  tests.  Instead  of  putting  an  end  to  such  explosions  in 
tne  very  near  future,  it  is  suggested  that  we  postpone  cessation  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  four  to  five  years,  whereas  many  countries  justifi¬ 
ably  call  for  an  immediate  solution  of  this  important  and  urgent 
international  problem. 

61.  We  believe  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  opens  up  new  possibilities  tor  the  cessation  of  all 
tests  of  such  weapons.  For  its  part  the  Soviet  Union  will  strive  for 
the  speedy  achievement  of  this  aim. 

62.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  advocating  the  accomplishment  of  such 
measures  as  a  ban  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  cessation  of 
underground  nuclear  tests,  proposes  at  the  same  time  that  great  atten¬ 
tion  should  also  be  devoted  in  our  negotiations  to  the  broader  aspects  of 
nuclear  disarmament.  We  advocate  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  such,  and  the  exclusion  once  and  for  all  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  from  the  life  of  mankind. 

63.  However  complicated  the  problems  of  nuclear  disarmament 
may  be,  we  must  seek  mutually-acceptable  ways  for  their  solution. 
Today,  when  as  the  result  of  prolonged  negotiations  a  number  of 
agreements  aimed  at  checking  the  arms  race  have  already  been 
achieved,  States  have  accumulated  useful  experience  which  permits  us 
t  o  hope  for  the  solution  of  other  more  complicated  problems  concerning 
disarmament. 

64.  In  its  .memorandum  of  1  July  the  Soviet  Government  proposed 
to  all  nuclear  Powers  to  enter  without  delay  into  negotiations  for  stop¬ 
ping  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  reduction  of  their  stock - 

and  the  subsequent  complete  prohibition  and  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  under  appropriate  international  control.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  declared  that  it  is  prepared  to  start  such  negotiations 
at  any  moment.  The  Soviet  side  believes  that  an  attempt  could  and 
ought  to  Ih)  made  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the  whole  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  leading  to  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  on  some 
of  them  which  are  directed  towards  this  aim. 

65.  The  projmsals  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  problems  of 
nuclear  disarmament,  contained  in  our  memorandum,  reflect  the  desire 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  ensure  progress  in  reaching  a  broad  agreement 
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on  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  thus  to  achieve  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  aims  and  obligations  set  forth  in  article  VI  and  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  believe  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  in 
whose  work  three  of  the  nuclear  Powers  are  participating,  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  a  valuable  contribution  towards  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

66.  Those  are  some  considerations  of  the  Soviet  delegation  relating 
to  the  tasks  confronting  the  participants  in  the  negotiations  in  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  in  the  light  of  article  VI  of  the  treaty  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  consistent  implementa¬ 
tion  of  that  agreement  will  provide  all  the  parties  to  it,  ana  first  and 
foremost  the  non-nuclear  States,  with  considerable  advantages,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  more  thorough  and  all-round  utilization  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion  we  should  like  to  express  our  full  agreement  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  representative  of  Poland,  Mr.  Jaroszek,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  30  J uly  when  he  said  that — 

.  .  .  as  a  result  of  the  joint  effort  made  by  the  nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States,  the  international  community  has  been  given  an  important  instru¬ 
ment  of  co-operation,  not  only  in  the  field  of  disarmament  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy.1* 

67.  Today  in  connexion  with  the  non-proliferation  treaty  there  is 
in  many  countries  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the  new  and  promising 
field  of  the  constructive  application  of  nuclear  energy,  such  as  the  use 
of  nuclear  explosions  for  carrying  out  engineering  works,  large  earth 
works  and  mining  operations.  Although  tne  development  of  this  field 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  is  still  m  its  initial  stages,  we  shall  have 
to  elaborate  in  the  very  near  future,  in  accordance  witn  article  V  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty,  international  procedures  for  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  importance  of  an  appropriate  pre- 
liminai-y  study  of  this  question  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  statements 
made  by  many  representatives,  in  particular  by  the  representatives  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and 
Sweden.  Some  specific  proposals  have  also  been  made  concerning  the 
implementation  of  article  V  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  We  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  this  question.  We  are  studying  atten¬ 
tively  the  views  and  proposals  put  forward  in  this  connexion. 

(18.  In  conclusion  we  should  like  to  emphasize  once  again  that  the 
submission  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the  memorandum 
on  some  urgent  measures  for  stopping  the  arms  race  and  for  disarma¬ 
ment  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  resolve  to  conduct  seri¬ 
ous  and  businesslike  negotiations  aimed  at  achieving  agreement  on 
disarmament  questions.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  prepared  to  study 
most  carefully  and  to  discuss  also  the  proposals  of  other  countries  in 
this  field.  A  good  many  such  proposals  have  already  l*en  made  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Committee.  These  have  been  nut  forward  in 
the  statements  of  Bulgarin,20  Czechoslovakia,”  Polana,”  the  United 
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States,23  the  United  Kingdom,24  Canada,23  Sweden,26  and  Italy.27  And 
today  we  heard  a  number  of  very  important  proposals  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Romania.28  No  doubt  other  members  of  the  Committee  will 
put  forward  their  views  on  ways  of  solving  the  problems  confronting 
us. 

69.  The  representatives  of  a  number  of  States  suggested  in  their 
statements  that  the  Committee  should  determine  the  order  of  its  work 
by  singling  out  an  appropriate  range  of  questions  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  priority.  Great  attention  was  also  devoted  to  this  question 
by  the  representative  of  Romania  in  his  speech  today.  We  share  the 
desire  of  the  delegations  to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  work 
of  the  Committee,  and  we  hope  that  by  our  common  efforts  we  shall 
succeed  in  organizing  our  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  us  to  make 
progress  most  successfully  in  solving  the  problems  before  the 
Committee. 

70.  It  is  obvious — and  this  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation— that  any  progress  in  our  talks  is  indissolubly  linked  to  the 
speed  with  which  we  succeed  in  ensuring  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  c  *  nuclear  weapons.  During  our  work 
here  a  number  of  other  States  have  adhered  to  tne  treaty.  Among  them 
are  Canada  and  Mexico,  which  are  members  of  our  Committee.  All 
of  us,  of  course,  greatly  welcome  their  adherence.  So  far  about  seventy 
governments  have  signed  the  treaty,  and  world  public  opinion  expects 
other  countries  to  follow  suit. 

Statement  by  the  British  Disarmament  Minister  (Mulley) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee, 
August  6, 1968 1 

2.  Since  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Committee  at  its 
opening  meeting 2  I  have  followed  its  proceedings  with  close  atten¬ 
tion  and  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  general  desire  of  all  who 
have  spoken  for  further  measures  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
and  for  acceleration  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings  to  achieve  those 
ends. 

3.  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  wa  should  be  beginning  to 
move  from  general  statements  to  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
various  suggestions  and  proposals  that  have  been  made,  so  that  we 
may  the  better  assess  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  thus  make 
progress  in  the  lengthy  negotiations  which  experience  has  taught  us 
.are  invariably  necessary  to  reconcile  conflicting  views  and  interests. 
We  can  assume,  I  think,  following  the  conclusion  of  the  non-prolifera- 
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tion  treaty,  that  the  political  will  to  succeed  exists.  Our  task  now  is  to 
turn  good  intentions  into  the  hard  language  of  draft  treaties  and 
conventions,  grappling  with  complicated  technical  data  in  some  cases 
and  always  with  the  inevitable^  important,  although  usually  difficult, 
question  of  safeguards  and  verification  procedures. 

4.  As  a  contribution  to  that  task  my  main  purpose  today  is  to 
fulfil  the  undertaking  made  when  I  spoke  on  16  July  to  present  for 
the  Committee’s  consideration  a  working  paper  setting  out  in  more 
detail  my  proposals  for  a  convention  to  ban  or  proscribe  the  use  for 
hostile  purposes  of  microbiological  agents  causing  death  or  disease 
by  infection  in  man.  other  animals  or  crops.8  My  Government  suggests 
that  States  should  (a)  declare  their  beliei  that  the  use  of  microbiolog¬ 
ical  methods  of  warfare  of  any  kind  and  in  any  circumstances  should 
be  treated  as  contrary  to  international  law  and  a  crime  against  human¬ 
ity,  and  (b)  undertake  never  to  engage  in  such  methods  of  warfare 
themselves  many  circumstances. 

5.  The  Committee  will  perhaps  have  noted  that  I  use  the  term 
“microbiological”  rather  than  “biological”.  I  do  so  because  I  am 
informed  that  man  himself  may  be  regarded  as  a  “biological  agent” 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  excite  controversy  by  expressing  view  4  on  a  ban 
of  the  production  of  biological  agents  in  that  sense. 

6.  I  should  stress  again,  as  I  did  in  my  speech  on  16  July,  that  our 
purpose  is  to  supplement  and  not  to  supersede  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925.4  We  consider  ;hat  that  Protocol  should  remain  in  force,  and  we 
should  welcome  the  ratification  of  it  by  all  States  which  have  not  so 
far  signed  and  ratified  it.  But  we  do  not  consider  that  Protocol  to  be 
an  entirely  satisfactory  instrument  for  dealing  with  the  question  of 
chemical  and  microbiological  warfare.  The  working  paper  sets  out 
the  reasoning  which  has  brought  us  to  that  opinion;  and  indeed 
the  threat  to  humanity  from  the  use  of  these  agents  is  perhaps  even 
greater  today  than  it  was  in  1925.  As  we  seek  to  reduce  and,  1  hope, 
ultimately  to  eliminate  the  terrible  threat  of  nuclear  conflagration, 
we  must  not  neglect  to  take  steps  also  to  deal  with  the  threat  posed  by 
these  means  of  warfare  which  have  a  potentia-  of  misery  and  suffering 
of  comparable  severity. 

7.  I  contest  the  view,  therefore,  that  the  1&25  Protocol  or  similar 
declarations  against  first  use  is  all  we  need  or  that,  as  Mr.  Roshchin 
suggested  last  week,8  the  Geneva  Protocol  has  prevented  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  in  the  past,  notably  in  the  Second 
World  War,  and  that  by  implication  the  Protocol  can  be  relied  upon 
to  prevent  the  use  of  those  norrible  weapons  in  the  future.  I  cannot 
accept  that  argument.  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  support  the  view  that 
Hitler  did  not  resort  to  the  use  of  gas  because  of  respect  for  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  Respect  for  international  law  was  not  one  of  his  strongest 
points,  as  far  as  I  recall — and  I  had  some  first-hand  experience  or  his 
concern  for  another  Geneva  Convention,  concerning  prisoners  of  war. 
In  my  opinion  a  more  likely  explanation  of  his  restraint  was  fear  of  re- 
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taliation.  And  although  chemical  warfare  was  not  used  in  the  Second 
World  War,  it  was  used  in  the  1930s  and  has  been  used  again  since 
then. 

8.  But  the  most  eloquent  evidence  of  the  fear  of  the  use  of  these 
weapons,  and  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  Protocol’s  power  to  prevent 
their  use,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  armed  forces  of  all  the  major  Powers 
are  trained  and  equipped  to  defend  themselves  at  any  rate  against 
chemical  methods  of  warfare,  and  that  those  countries  are  engaged 
in  expensive  research  programmes  to  produce  counter-measures  against 
attack  by  microbiological  agents.  I  am  sure  neither  of  thoseprecautions 
will  be  abandoned  even  if  the  Protocol  is  ratified  by  all  States. 

9.  Paragraph  2  of  my  paper  explains  why  we  think  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  make  a  distinction  between  chemical  and  microbiological 
methods  of  warfare,  and  why  we  should  take  action  on  microbiological 
weapons  now,  leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  question  of  supplement¬ 
ing  the  1925  Protocol  in  the  chemical  field.  That  does  not  mean  that 
I  am  content  that  this  should  remain  the  position.  But,  as  I  explained 
in  my  last  speech,  and  as  I  think  the  working  paper  makes  clear,  before 
we  can  make  meaningful  progress  in  going  beyond  the  Protocol  in  the 
case  of  chemical  weapons  we  need  an  international  scientific  consensus 
on  some  of  the  very  difficult  technical  issues  involved. 

10.  For  that  reason  I  proposed  that  we  should  request  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  nature  and 
possible  effects  of  chemical  weapons  and  on  the  implications  of  their 
use,  which  could  be  of  assistance  to  our  future  consideration  of  this 
matter  as  the  report  on  atomic  weapons  has  been  in  our  consideration 
of  nuclear  questions.  This  study  should  cover  chemical  weapons — not 
in  my  view  both  chemical  and  microbiological,  as  the  representative 
of  Poland  suggested  last  week  in  his  interesting  first  speech  in  the 
Committee.0  We  look  forward  to  hearing  him  again,  I  repeat  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  shall  propose  that  this  recommendation  be  included  in  the 
report  the  Committee  is  to  make  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  end 
of  the  present  session. 

11.  I  should  make  clear  that  I  am  not,  of  course,  submitting  a  draft 
convention  on  microbiological  methods  of  warfare.  It  is  a  working 
paper  to  stimulate  discussion  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the  points  at 
issue  which  I  have  tried  to  set  out.  Indeed,  in  one  or  two  instances  al¬ 
ternative  formulations  are  suggested.  It  would  indeed  have  been  wrong 
to  proceed  beyond  this  stage  without  first  submitting  the  proposals  to 
the  critical  examination  which  members  of  the  Committee  are  so  well 
qualified  to  give  them.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  paper  can  be 
turned  into  a  draft  convention  quite  quickly  after  this  examination. 

12.  I  recognizo  that  die  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  face  is  that 
of  verification,  since  understandablv  parties  to  any  arms  control  or 
disarmament  agreement  are  entitled  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent,  that  other  parties  ore  carrying  out  their 
obligations  under  the  agreement.  This  principle  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  safeguards  requirements  of  die  non-proliferation  treaty.7  After 
much  study  wo  have  lieen  obliged  to  conclude  that  no  comparable  sys- 
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tem  is  possible  for  microbiological  or  chemical  weapons.  Any  such 
system  would  be  so  intrusive  as  to  be  quite  unacceptable,  and  even  then 
could  not  be  fully  effective.  The  principal  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  almost  all  the  material  and  equipment  with  which  we  are 
trying  to  deal  here  have  legitimate  peaceful  purposes;  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  inhibit  work  of  real  value  to  humanity  in  combating  disease, 
for  example,  and  impracticable  to  inspect  every  laboratory  in  every 
country.  We  must  accept,  therefore,  that  no  verification  is  possible  in 
the  sense  of  the  term  as  we  normally  use  it  in  disarmament  discussions. 

13.  Thus  we  must  make  a  choice — balance  the  risks  of  evasion  if 
we  go  ahead  with  the  formulation  of  new  obligations,  against  the  risks 
for  the  world  if  we  do  nothing  and  allow  the  fears  of  eventual  use  of 
microbiological  methods  of  warfare  to  continue  and  intensify.  My 
choice  is  emphatically  to  go  ahead ;  we  cannot  afford  to  do  nothing. 
While  we  cannot  offer  a  fully  effective  system  of  verification  and  we 
believe  it  is  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  one,  we  can  provide  ar¬ 
rangements  which  should  satisfy  States,  given  the  intractable  nature 
of  the  problem,  that  they  will  not  be  exposing  themselves  to  unac¬ 
ceptable  risks.  No  doubt  other  members  may  be  able  to  make  further 
suggestions  and  other  improvements  to  these  proposals. 

14.  In  short,  in  paragraph  8  of  the  paper  we  envisage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  machinery  for  the  investigation  of  complaints  either  that 
microbiological  methods  of  warfare  have  been  employed  or  that  one 
of  the  other  obligations  established  by  the  convention  has  been  in¬ 
fringed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  any  allegations,  to  qualify  for 
investigation,  would  have  to  be  made  by  States,  not  individuals  or 
organizations,  and  that  they  would  need  to  be  supported  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  evidence.  We  have  consciously  refrained  from  suggesting  how 
the  competent  body  of  experts  should  be  appointed  or  what  the  com- 
l>osition  of  this  body  should  be;  but  clearly  it  would  need  to  include 
experts  both  in  microbiology  and  in  the  potential  means  of  delivery  of 
microbiological  agents  in  hostilities. 

15.  In  paragraph  9  we  have  suggested  terms  for  the  entry  into  force 
of  tho  convention.  We  think  it  probable  that  States  will  be  unwilling 
to  accept  the  obligations  established  in  the  convention  unless  those 
obligations  are  very  widely  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  international 
community;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  conditions  of  entry  into  force 
which  we  suggest  are  much  more  stringent  than  those  which  figure  in, 
for  example,  the  non-prol  i  feration  treaty. 

16.  Finally,  in  paragraph  10  we  have  suggested  that  all  parties 
should  accept  an  obligation  to  co-operate  in  countering  the  use,  or 
threatened  use,  of  microbiological  methods  of  warfare.  Wo  feel  that  if 
such  an  article  were  included  this  might  do  more  than  anything  oho 
to  give  parties  the  security  they  need  if  they  are  to  assume  tho  addi¬ 
tional  obligations  which  we  envisage.  In  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
the  security  assurances  took  the  form  of  a  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tion,  harked  by  declarations  of  the  three  nuclear- weapon  Powers/  Hut 
in  this  field  there  are  no  microbiological  weajaui  States  and  non-niicro- 
biologienl  weapon  States — we  are  all  on  the  same  footing;  and  we 
therefore  felt  th»d  the  liost  approach  would  bo  to  write  this  undertak¬ 
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ing  into  the  convention  itself,  with  the  possibility  that  it  might  be 
strengthened  by  Security  Council  endorsement. 

17.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  a  satisfactory  system  can  be  established 
for  investigating  allegations  of  infringement,  if  the  convention  re¬ 
ceives  sufficiently  wide  acceptance,  and  if  States  parties  to  it  know 
that  all  other  parties  are  committed  to  assist  them  if  they  are  subjected 
to  the  use  or  threatened  use  of  microbiological  methods  of  warfare,  the 
risks  taken  to  achieve  a  convention  to  ban  these  fearful  weapons  will 
be  very  greatly  reduced.  Such  a  convention  would  contribute  to  world 
security  and  our  peace  of  mind  and  would  soon,  I  believe,  create  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  it  would  bo  beyond  contemplation  that  microbiological 
means  should  be  used  to  wage  war. 

18.  I  ask  leave  to  submit  a  United  Kingdom  working  paper  on 
microbiological  warfare,  and  request  that  it  be  circulated  as  a  Con¬ 
ference  document.9 

19.  While  I  have  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
also  to  reply  to  some  of  the  comments  that  have  been  made  on  my 
other  proposals  concerning  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  a  comprehensive  test-ban 
treaty,  and  points  made  in  my  speech  of  16  July.  The  representative 
of  Italy  suggested  in  his  speech  of  30  July 10  that  my  proposal  that  we 
take  a  first  step  toward  implementing  article  V  by  asking  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  IAEA  to  examine  how  they  could  assist  in  the 
tasks  set  out  in  that  article  was  premature  and  that  in  some  way  it 
might  impede  the  work  of  the  forthcoming  Conference  of  $on- 
Nuclear- Weapon  States. 

20.  I  fear  I  did  not  make  my  purpose  clear.  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
I  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  restrict  in  any  way  the  work  of  that 
Conference,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  Government  was  one  of  the 
early  supporters.  Nor  do  I  think  that  my  proposal  would  do  so,  since 
I  am  sure  the  Conference  will  discuss  article  V  in  any  event  and  that 
we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  such  discussion  long  Wore  we  could 
reasonably  expect  a  report  from  the  IAEA.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  prima  facie  case  for  thinking  that  the  IAEA  would  be  the 
appropriate  body  to  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  article  V,  and  my 
only  motive  is  to  avoid  delay.  If  we  do  not  approach  the  IAEA — 
which  is  an  independent  international  body  and  not  subject  to  our  in¬ 
structions — for  its  views  this  month,  a  lot  of  valuable  time  will  be  lost. 
Surely  it  would  be  sensible  to  have  the  information  from  the  IAEA 
and  to  consider  it  together  with  the  views  of  the  lion-nuclear-weapon 
States  whon  we  come  to  consider  the  implementation  of  article  V. 

81.  I  agree  very  much  with  Mr.  Rosnchiu’s  observation  at  our  lavst 
mooting  that  the  development  of  such  peaceful  explosions  is  at  an  early 
stage.11  Indeed,  as  I  have  said  previously  both  here  and  in  New  York,  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  as  yet  that  the  use  of  such  peaceful  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  will  bo  economically  viable  as  compared  with  conventional 
means,  or  capable  of  use  without  unacceptable  safety  and  health  haz¬ 
ards.  However,  the  work  in  this  field  is  going  on  and  tests  will  be 
required.  Tests  of  theso  devices  aro  inextricably  involved  with  the 
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question  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  to  which  many  countries,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  have  accorded  a  very  high  priority.  It  seems  to  me 
therefore  that  consideration  of  the  international  machinery  envisaged 
in  article  V,  especially  the  regulation  of  the  testing  of  these  devices,  is 
a  matter  of  urgency.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  proposal  in  this  matter 
will  commend  itself  to  the  Committee  and  that  action  to  give  effect  to 
it  can  be  taken  in  the  very  near  future. 

22.  Mr.  Roshchin  took  me  to  task  also  in  his  speech  last  week  for 
the  preliminary  observations  I  had  to  make  about  the  Soviet  Union’s 
proposals  for  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.12 1  am  afraid  I  remain  unconvinced  by  his  arguments  and 
still  consider  that  such  a  ban  would  not  represent  the  major  step  for¬ 
ward  towards  peace  and  security  that  he  claims  it  would,  particularly 
as  the  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  stock¬ 
piles  of  nuclear  weapons  are  being  increased  and  vast  expenditures  are 
being  incurred  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  weapons  themselves 
and  of  their  means  of  delivery.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  proposal, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  would  halt  or  reverse  this  process  of  nu¬ 
clear  escalation,  although  we  all  hope  profoundly  that  this  may  be 
achieved  through  the  negotiations  that  are  to  take  place  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States — and  we  are  anxiously  waiting 
to  learn  that  they  have  begun. 

23.  My  position  is  simply  that  I  do  not  think  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  can  be  removed  by  such  a  convention  or  declaration,  and  that  to 
get  rid  of  the  threat  requires  the  elimination  or  at  least  a  very  great 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  themselves  and  of  their  means  of  de¬ 
livery.  Indeed,  I  am  encouraged  in  this  view  by  what  Mr.  Roshchin 
himself  said  later  in  his  speech : 

We  advocate  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  as  such,  and  the  exclu¬ 
sion  once  and  for  all  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  from  the  life  of  mankind.” 

That  is  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  said : 

For  all  those  reasons  my  Government  believes  that  the  only  sure  way  to  remove 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  is  by  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effec¬ 
tive  international  control.1* 

I  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  rather  hard  for  Mr.  Roshchin  to  use 
these  words  to  attribute  to  me  the  view  that  I  supported  the  well-known 
thesis  of  “all  or  nothing”,  especially  as  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  I  had  been  of  some  assistance  to  him  in  rebutting  such  arguments 
during  the  course  of  the  non-proliforation  treaty  negotiations.  It  was 
even  harder,  1  thought,  to  suggest  that  I  was  anxious  to  block  all 
progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  since  the  sentence  which  I  have 
just  quoted  and  on  which  he  based  this  harslijudgsmeiit  was  followed 
immediately  in  my  speech  bv  the  sentence :  “Every  arms  control  meas¬ 
ure  that  can  be  agreed  in  the  meantimo  is  a  step  towards  that  objec¬ 
tive.”  Such  general  and  complete  disarmament  remains  the  ultimate 
objective  of  my  Government,  as  I  hope  it  still  remains  the  objective  of 
the  Soviet  Union  also. 
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24.  I  turn  now  to  the  question  of  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty, 
and  would  like  to  comment  in  particular  on  the  important  speech  of 
the  Swedish  Minister,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  on  80  July,15  and  to  try  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  she  posed. 

25.  I  would  immediately  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Research  in  Stockholm  (SIPRI) 
for  the  unanimously-adopted  summary  of  the  report  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  scientists  and  other  expertsto  discuss  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  control  of  an  underground  test  ban,18  and  to  Mrs.  Myrdal  for 
making  it  available  to  delegations.  As  in  this  case,  I  am  sure  that  the 
work  of  SIPRI  is  going  to  oe  of  immense  help  to  us  in  our  work  here 
in  the  future  on  a  number  of  important  topics  and  will  enhance  even 
further  the  very  considerable  contribution  Sweden  has  already  made 
to  the  study  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  questions.  In  congratu¬ 
lating  SIPRI  on  its  achievement  in  getting  together,  with  such  fruit¬ 
ful  results,  distinguished  experts  from  ten  countries,  I  recall  that  I 
made  this  suggestion  over  a  year  ago  and  that  it  was  not  then  possible. 
This  underlines  the  achievement  and  the  progress  recorded  in  the  re¬ 
port  before  us,  which  I  greatly  welcome. 

26.  My  own  proposals  have  not  dealt  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter ; 
but  of  course  any  arrangements  for  assessing  evidence  that  a  nuclear 
explosion  has  taken  place  are  entirely  dependent  on  there  being  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  in  the  first  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  result  of 
this  report  there  is  now  a  substantial  measure  cf  agreement  at  the 
technical  level  on  what  the  two  main  systems  can  and  cannot  identify 
as  nuclear  explosions.  What  I  find  even  more  encouraging  is  that  there 
is  also  agreement  on  the  kind  of  research  that  needs  to  be  done  in  order 
to  improve  existing  capabilities.  The  more  progress  we  can  make 
together  in  this  field,  the  less  disagreement  there  will  be  about  the 
assessment  of  evidence  and  the  easier  we  should  find  it  to  settlo  the 
verification  issue. 

27.  Mrs.  Myrdal  has  taken  an  outstanding  part  in  this  discussion 
over  a  number  of  years;  and  I  was  the  more  disappointed  therefore 
to  find  that  she  was  not  able  to  endorse  the  suggestions  that  I  made 
in  my  speech  of  16  July  concerning,  first,  a  seven-member  committee 
to  deal  with  complaints  of  infringement  supported  by  evidence,  which 
would  have  the  right  by  a  five  to  two  vote  to  on-site  inspection  if 
satisfied  that  a  prinm  facie  case  of  infringement  had  been  made  out; 
and,  second,  a  quota  system  for  tests,  diminishing  to  zero  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  achieve  an  absolute  nan  in 
the  near  future.  One  of  our  co-Chairmen,  Mr.  Roshchin,  also  referred 
to  these  suggestions  in  his  speech  on  1  August.17 

28.  I  should  therefore  like  to  make  the  position  of  my  Government 
quite  clear.  It  is  completely  unequivocal.  Wo  favour  the  conclusion  of 
a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  as 
soon  as  terms  that  arc  generally  acceptable  can  lie  agreed.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  agreements,  it  is  reasonable  for  the 
parties  to  ask  for  such  verification  to  bo  provided  as  is  possible, 
practicable  and  necessary  to  ensure  that  other  parties  are  also  hon- 
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ouring  their  obligations.  As  to  what  is  necessary,  we  are  flexible  in 
our  views  and  are  quite  prepared  to  be  convinced  by  such  evidence  as 
is  available.  I  hope  other  delegations  will  adopt  a  similarly  flexible 
approach  and  seek  to  reach  a  consensus  from  which  we  can  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  draft  treaty.  My  suggestions  are  put 
forward  on  that  basis — and  I  stress  they  are  only  suggestions  for 
consideration — in  an  attempt  to  bridge  conflicting  views  and  positions. 

29.  Mr.  Roshchin  has  reiterated  that  no  or. -site  inspection  is 
necessary ;  but  all  the  technical  evidence  goes  to  show  that  at  the  detec¬ 
tion  threshold  there  can  be  no  real  certainty  whether  a  given  event 
was  a  nuclear  explosion  or  an  earthquake.  What  we  maintain  is  that, 
when  the  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  an  explosion  has  taken  place, 
there  should  be  the  possibility  of  an  on-site  inspection.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  see  how  Mr.  Roshchin  can  maintain  that  in  those  circumstances 
there  is  no  need  for  on-site  inspection. 

30  There  is  the  furth?r  point  that,  as  Mr.  Roshchin  has  himself 
acknowledged,  under  article  V  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  we  have 
to  provide  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions — and  presumably  their 
testing — under  internationally-agreed  arrangements.  One  can  envisage 
an  arrangement  by  which  IAEA  experts — possibly  in  conjunction  with 
experts  from  other  nuclear-weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty — 
checked  the  associated  instrumentation  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves 
and  the  international  community  as  far  as  possible  that  the  explosion 
in  question  was  indeed  for  its  stated  purpose  and  was  not  a  nuclear- 
weapon  test.  Does  Mr.  Roshchin  rule  out  the  possibility  of  on-site 
inspections  in  that  context  and,  if  so,  how  can  the  obligations  of  article 
V  be  carried  out  under  a  comprehensive  test  ban?  Mrs.  Myrdal  has  al¬ 
ways  stressed  the  importance  of  international  supervision  for  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions.  Does  she  not  accept  that  there  may  also  well  be  a 
need  for  on-site  inspections  to  achieve  that  international  supervision? 

31.  My  suggestion  for  a  seven-member  committee 18 — and  I  should 
make  clear  I  am  quite  flexible  as  to  the  number  and  composition  of  the 
committee  and  am  only  seeking  first  to  establish  the  principle — was 
designed  to  try  and  meet,  those  difficulties.  On  30  July  Mrs.  Myrdal 
said  she  would  not  comment  on  that  suggestion  for  the  moment,  in 
view  of  the  reaction  to  a  similar  proposal  made  by  the  non-aligned 
members  of  the  Committee  in  April  1902. 10  I  think  that  in  fact  their 
proposal  was  rather  different,  from  my  own  suggestion,  as  regards 
noth  the  composition  and  the  powers  of  the  suggested  bodies.  The 
non-aligned  proposal  was  for  the  constitution  of  an  international 
commission  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  highly-qualified  scien¬ 
tists, -possibly- from  non-aligned  countries,  together  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  staff.  My  own  proposal  was  for  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  three  nuclear-weapon  States,  the  representatives 
of  three  non-nligned  States,  and  a  nominee  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  or  the  Director-General  of  the  IAEA. 

32.  Admittedly,  l>oth  the  international  commission  suggested  in 
the  non-aligned  proposal  and  the  committee  suggested  by  me  would 
have  the  same  basic,  task,  the  assessment  of  evidence  that  a  nuclear 
explosion  had  taken  place.  Hut  my  suggestion  was  that  this  commit  tec 
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should  have  in  addition  the  right  to  conduct  on-site  inspection  if  it 
decided  by  a  majority  of  five  to  two  that  there  was  strong  evidence 
1  hat  the  treaty  had  been  infringed.  A  party  which  refused  to  accept 
inspection  in  such  circumstances  would  of  course  be  in  broach  of  its 
treaty  obligations.  The  object  of  our  proposal  was  to  provide  a  right 
of  on-site  inspection,  but  to  circumscribe  that  right  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  that  it  was  not  exercised  irresponsibly  or  improperly.  Under 
the  kind  of  arrangements  which  I  had  in  mind,  any  country  which 
respected  its  treaty  obligations  not  to  conduct  underground  nuclear 
explosions  could  be  reasonably  certain  that  it  would  never  have  to 
face  a  situation  in  which  it  was  required  to  accept  on-site  inspection. 

83.  Since  I  agree  that  a  State  which  accepted  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  would  not  infringe  its  provisions,  it  could  well  ’be  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  commission  I  suggest  would  never  have  any  work  to  do.  No 
country  adhering  to  the  treaty  would  be  submitting  to  any  certain  or 
automatic  on-site  inspection.  Equally,  it  would  solve  the  problem  of 
whether  all  States  or  only  nuclear-weapon  States  should  be  subject 
to  such  inspections,  since  only  where  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  of 
possible  infringement  would  the  question  arise.  As  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  means  of  detection  develop,  the  need  for  and  the  probability 
of  such  inspections  would  diminish. 

34.  A  further  difference  was  that  the  international  commission  pro¬ 
posed  in  1962  was  to  be  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  highly-quali¬ 
fied  scientists.  Our  own  concept  is  of  a  committee  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  governmental  representatives,  who  would  of  course  be 
assisted  by  their  scientific  advisers.  We  think  that  is  more  realistic. 

35.  I  turn  now  to  our  quota  suggestion.  This  too  I  consider  a  real¬ 
istic  suggestion,  since  it  is  based  on  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  get  agreement  now  to  stop  all  nuclear- weapon  testing 
overnight  in  isolation  from  other  measures.  If  we  can  get  such  agree¬ 
ment,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  then  I  think  this  idea  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  object  of  the  quota  proposal  is  to  put  an  increasingly 
powerful  brake  on  the  development  of  new  nuclear-weapon  systems, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  this  dangerous  vehicle  to  a  complete  halt 
within  a  fixed  distance. 

36.  Mrs.  Myrdal  has  asked  whether  the  suggested  phasing-out 
period  would  allow  experiments  with  verification  methods — particu¬ 
larly  verification  by  challenge — on  suspicious  events  outside*  the  per¬ 
mitted  quota.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  verification  issue  arises  in  vir¬ 
tually  th  j  same  form  whether  there  is  a  complete  ban  on  underground 
tests  or  an  agreed  quota  system.  In  the  first  case  the  object  of  veri¬ 
fication  i  <  to  ensure  that  no  nuclear  explosions  at  all  are  conducted ;  in 
the  second  case  its  object  is  to  ensuro  that  the  vAuota  has  not  been 
exceeded. 

37.  Mrs.  Myrdal  asked  also  how  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  would 
be  treated  in  a  quota  system.  Either  they  could  l>c  treated  as  part  of 
tho  quota,  or  they  could  l>e  treated— as  I  envisage  they  would  be  under 
ft  completo  test  ban — as  permitted  exclusions  from  the  treaty  provided 
they  conformed  to  tho  internationally-agreed  arrangements. 

38.  Finally,  I  would  think  the  conclusion  and  effective  implemen¬ 
tation  of  such  a  quota  system,  leading  to  a  complete  ben  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  would  increase  mutual  confidence,  since  it  would  bo  a  fur- 
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ther  and  important  step  on  the  road  towards  our  goal— although,  as 
I  have  already  said,  I  would  prefer  a  complete  ban  if  that  is  possible 
in  the  near  future. 

39.  The  remaining  matter  I  want  to  mention  is  the  exercise  in 
conventional  arms  control  verification — “First  Look” — which  has  been 
in  progress  as  a  joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  project  in  south¬ 
ern  England  since  the  beginning  of  June.  I  myself  spent  a  day  there 
recently  with  Members  of  Parliament  and  British  experts  and  had 
the  privilege  also  of  meeting  one  of  our  co-Ohairmen,  Mr.  Foster, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  last  week.  I  believe  the  experience  gained  from 
exercise  ‘‘First  Look”  will  be  of  much  value  to  us  in  our  ruture  work 
and  in  particular  for  our  consideration  of  regional  arms  control  and 
disarmament  possibilities.  Indeed,  T  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
knowledge  of  force  strengths  and  movements  that  very  small  teams  of 
inspectors  could  assemble  unobtrusively  and  with  little  or  no  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  the  host  country. 

40.  I  am  pleased  that  rather  more  than  half  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  have  accepted  my  invitation  to  send  representatives  to 
visit  and  study  the  exercise  next  week  on  14-15  August,  but,  frankly, 
rather  disappointed  that  so  many  members  of  the  Committee  have  not 
accepted  an  opportunity  to  see  a  verification  exercise  in  operation, 
since  inevitably  wo  talk  so  much  about  verification  and  safeguards  in 
our  discussions.  Tho  invitation  is,  of  course,  still  open  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  have  not  yet  accepted  will  find  it  possible  to  do  so. 

41.  At  the  end  of  what  I  acknowledge  is  again  a  very  long  speech 
I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  talk  about  our  procedure  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  expressing  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  your  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  1  August,  and  saying  how 
much  I  endorse  your  observation  that — 

I  hare  stressed  those  aspects  of  organization  because  of  ray  conviction  that  wo 
must;  do  our  best  to  give  an  Impetus  to  the  disarmament  negotiations.” 

We  must  concern  ourselves  with  providing  a  worthwhile  report  to  the 
United  Nations  at  the  end  of  this  session;  and  that  means,  I  think,  an 
agenda  and  a  plan  for  our  further  work  here  as  well  as  an  indication 
of  some  progress — for  which  I  have  made  proposals  and  suggestions. 
It  also  means  that  in  our  next  session  we  must  try  and  evolve  an  ef¬ 
fective  method,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech,  for  translat¬ 
ing  general  statements  into  the  hard  language  of  draft  treaties  and 
conventions.  No  doubt  there  will  be  other  opportunities  for  discuss¬ 
ing  how  that  can  best,  be  achieved.  I  remain  convinced  that  this  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  most,  practical  and  efficient  forum  for  conducting  negotia¬ 
tions  in  this  field  and  making  the  progress  the  whole  world  is  waiting 
for.  We  must  put  disarmament  back  into  tho  forefront  of  international 
discussio;  and  be  seen  to  be  making  the  progress  the  whole  world 
expects  of  us. 
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British  Working  Paper  on  Microbiological  Warfare, 

August  6,  1968 1 

The  United  Kingdom  Delegation  consider  that  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  *  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  instrument  for  dealing  with 
the  question  of  chemical  and  microbiological  warfare.  The  following 
points  may  be  noted : 

(i)  Many  states  are  not  parties  to  the  Protocol  and  of  those  that 
are  parties  many}  including  the  United  Kingdom,  have  reserved  the 
right  to  use  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  against  non-parties, 
violators  of  the  Protocol  and  their  allies. 

(ii)  Jurists  are  not  agreed  whether  the  Protocol  represents  cus¬ 
tomary  international  law  or  whether  it  is  of  a  purely  contractual 
nature. 

(iii)  Even  if  all  states  were  to  accede  to  the  Protocol  there  would 
still  be  a  risk  of  large-scale  use  of  the  proscribed  weapons,  as  long  as 
states  have  the  right  to  manufacture  such  weapons  and  to  use  them 
against  violators  and  their  allies. 

(iv)  There  is  no  consensus  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  “gases” 
in  the  phrase  “asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases  and  all  anal¬ 
ogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices”.  The  French  version  of  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  renders  “or  other”  as  “ou  similaires”  and  the  discrepancy 
between  “other”  and  “similaires”  has  led  to  disagreement  on  whether 
non-lethal  gases  are  covered  by  the  Protocol . 

(v)  The  term  “bacteriological”  as  used  in  the  Protocol  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  comprehensive  to  include  the  whole  range  of  microbiological 
agents  that  might  be  used  in  hostilities. 

( vi)  The  prohibition  in  the  Protocol  applies  to  use  “in  war”.  There 
may  therefore  be  doubt  about  its  applicability  in  the  case  of  hostilities 
which  do  not  amount  to  war  in  its  technical  sense. 

2.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  these  difficulties  can  be  easily  or 
speedily  resolved.  The  United  Kingdom  Delegation  suggest,  however, 
that  the  problem  might  be  made  less  intractable  by  considering  chemi¬ 
cal  and  microbiological  methods  of  warfare  separately.  The  Geneva 
Protocol  puts  them  on  an  identical  basis,  but — 

(i)  As  indicated  in  paragraph  1  (iv)  above,  there  is  disagreement 
on  whether  the  ban  covers  all  agents  or  only  lethal  ones.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  agreement  on  a  new  instrument  banning 
the  use  of  all  agents  of  chemical  warfare,  particularly  as  some  of  those 
agents  have  legitimate  peaceful  uses  for  such  purposes  as  riot  control. 

(ii)  Chemical  weapons  have  been  used  on  a  large  scale  in  war  in 
the  past  and  are  regarded  by  some  states  as  a  weapon  they  must  be 
prepared  to  use  if  necessary  in  any  future  war,  particularly  as  they 
fear  they  may  be  used  against  them.  In  any  event,  at  the  moment,  they 
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would  be  reluctant  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  chemical  agents  and 
the  right  to  conduct  research,  etc.,  in  this  field. 

3.  The  United  Kingdom  Delegation  recognize  that  verification,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  normally  used  in  disarmament  nego¬ 
tiations.  is  not  possible  in  either  the  chemical  or  the  microbiological 
field.  Tne  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  microbiological  field  is  concerned,  is 
that  the  organisms  which  would  be  used  are  required  for  medical  and 
veterinary  uses  and  could  be  produced  quickly,  cheaply  and  without 
special  facilities  either  in  established  laboratories  or  in  makeshift 
facilities.  As  far  as  chemical  agents  are  concerned  it  seems  unlikely 
that  states  will  be  prepared  to  forego  the  right  to  produce  and  stock¬ 
pile  such  agents  for  possible  use  in  war  unless  aaequate  verification 
procedures  can  be  devised  and  applied  and  problems  of  definition  etc, 
resolved.  However,  the  use  of  microbiological  methods  tf  warfare  has 
never  been  established,  and  those  are  generally  regarded  with  even 

S •eater  abhorrence  than  chemical  methods.  The  United  Kingdom 
elegation  therefore  consider  that  in  this  field  the  choice  lies  between 
going  ahead  with  the  formulation  of  new  obligations  and  doing  noth¬ 
ing  at  all — in  which  case  the  risks  and  the  fears  of  eventual  use  of 
microbiological  methods  of  warfare  will  continue  and  intensify 
indefinitely. 

4.  The  United  Kingdom  Delegation  therefore  propose  the  early 
conclusion  of  a  new  Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of  Microbiological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  which  would  supplement  but  not  supersede  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol.  This  Convention  would  proscribe  the  use  for 
hostile  purposes  of  microbiological  agents  causing  death  or  disease  by 
infection  in  man,  other  animals,  or  crops.  Under  it  states  would : — 

(i)  declare  their  belief  that  the  use  of  microbiological  methods  of 
warfare  of  any  kind  and  in  any  circumstances  should  be  treated  as 
contrary  to  international  law  and  a  crime  against  humanity ; 

(ii)  undertake  never  to  engage  in  such  methods  of  warfare  them¬ 
selves  in  any  circumstances. 

5.  The  Convention  should  also  include  a  ban  on  the  production  of 
microbiological  agents  which  was  so  worded  as  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that,  most  of  the  microbiological  agents  that  could  be  used  in 
hostilities  are  also  needed  for  peaceiul  purposes.  Thus  the  ban  might 
be  on  production  of  microbiological  agents  on  a  scale  which  had  no 
independent  peaceful  justification.  Alternatively,  the  Convention 
might  ban  the  production  of  microbiological  agents  for  hostile  pur¬ 
poses,  or  it  might  ban  their  production  in  quantities  that  would  lie  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  obligation  never  to  engage  in  microbiological 
methods  of  warfare  in  any  circumstances. 

G.  Whatever  the  formulation  might  be,  the  ban  would  also  need  to 
cover  ancillary  equipment,  specifically  designed  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  microbiological  agents  in  hostilities.  In  addition,  the  Convention 
would  of  course  need  to  include  an  undertaking  to  destroy,  within  a 
slu  rt.  period  after  the  Convention  conies  into  force,  any  stocks  of 
such  microbiological  agents  or  ancillary  equipment  which  are  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  parties. 

7.  The  Convention  would  also  need  to  deal  with  research  work.  I» 
should  impose  a  ban  on  research  work  aimed  at  production  of  the 
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kind  prohibited  above,  as  regar  ds  both  microbiological  agents  and  an¬ 
cillary  equipment.  It  should  Iso  provide  for  the  appropriate  civil 
medical  or  health  authorities  to  have  access  to  all  research  work  which 
might  give  rise  to  allegations  that  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Convention  were  not  being  fulfilled.  Such  research  work  should  be 
open  to  international  investigation  if  so  required  and  should  also  be 
open  to  public  scrutiny  to  the  maximum  extent  compatible  with 
national  security  and  tne  protection  of  industrial  ana  commercial 
processes. 

8.  In  the  knowledge  that  strict  processes  of  verification  are  not 
possible,  it  is  suggested  that  consideration  might  be  ^iven  inter  alia 
to  the  possibility  tnat  a  competent  body  of  experts,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  mignt  investigate  allegations  made 
by  a  party  to  the  Convention  which  appeared  to  establish  a  pryma 
facie  case  that  another  party  had  acted  in  breach  of  the  obligations 
established  in  the  Convention.  The  Convention  would  contain  a  pro¬ 
vision  by  which  parties  would  undertake  to  co-operate  fully  in  any 
investigation  and  any  failure  to  comply  with  this  or  any  of  the  other 
obligations  imposed  by  the  Convention  would  be  reported  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council. 

9.  As  regards  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  the  appropriate 
international  body  might  be  invited  to  draw  up  a  list  of  states  (say 
10-12)  that  it  considers  most  advanced  in  microbiological  research 
work.  The  Convention  might  come  into  force  when  ratified  by  all 
those  states  and  a  suitably  large  number  of  other  states. 

10.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  including 
in  the  Convention  an  article  under  which  the  parties  would  undertake 
to  support  appropriate  action  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  counter  the  use,  or  threatened  use,  of  microbiological 
methods  of  warfare.  If  such  an  article  were  included  it  might  be  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Security  Council  in  rather  the  same  way  as  the  Coun¬ 
cil  welcomed  and  endorsed  the  declarations  made  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  connexion  with 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 


Letter  From  Senator  Cooper  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  on 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  August  12,  1968  1 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Upon  the  return  of  Congress  in  September, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  consider  in  executive 
session  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.* 

During  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  July  12,  several  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty  to  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  certain  Acts  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Non-Prol  if  oration  Treaty  will  be¬ 
come  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  I  could 
be  provided  with  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

1  Xonprolifcratim  Treaty:  Ifcaringt  [pt.  2],  p.  4W5.  Assistant  Som*tary  of 
State  Mncomtx'r  repliotl  on  Sept.  5  pp.  ills  025). 

*  Ante,  pp.  461-465. 
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1 .  In  what  way,  if  any,  does  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  amend, 
modify,  supplement,  or  incorporate  by  reference  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,3  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space,4  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,®  the  NATO 
Treaty 6  or  any  of  our  other  mutual  defense  treaties  ? 

2.  Please  list  the  bilateral  or  multilateral  Executive  Agreements 
presently  in  force  which  the  United  States  has  entered  into  with  other 
countries  pursuant  to  Chapter  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.7  In  what  way,  if  any,  does  the  Non-Prcl iteration  Treaty 
amend,  modify,  supplement  or  incorporate  by  reference  any  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  these  Agreements  ? 

3.  In  what  way,  if  any,  does  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  amend, 
modify,  supplement  or  incorporate  by  reference  any  provisions  of 
federal  legislation  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 8  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participation  Act  of  1957,®  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,10  or  any  other  relevant 
Acts  of  Congress  administered  by  the  Commission  ? 

While  I  recognize  that  some  of  the  matters  raised  in  these  questions 
are  more  within  the  purview  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  than 
the  Department  cf  State,  I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  com¬ 
ments  where  appropriate. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  August  13, 
1968  1 

02.  With  the  Committee’s  permission,  I  shall  now  speak  in  my 
capacity  as  representati  ve  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

63.  The  Soviet  delegation,  in  its  statement  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  1  August,  explained  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  basic  problems  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  to  the  achievement  of  nuclear  disarmament.®  Today  we  intend 
to  dwell  upon  other  proposals  contained  in  the  Soviet  Government 
memorandum  of  1  July.8 

04.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  gratified  to  note  that  many  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  havo  spoken  here  have  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 

3  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 

*  Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

*  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docun  ents,  1956,  pp.  915  ff. 

'  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  pp.  812  tf. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  2873;  Atncrioan  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1958, 
pp.  1HO-1441. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  515-517. 

*  Ibid.,  1957,  pp.  1394-1398. 

'* Atomic  Energy  Legislation  Through  90th  Congress,  2d  Session  (Jt.  Com. 
print.  90th  Cong.,  l*t  whh.,  1900),  pp.  197-223. 

1  KN1KVPVJW0.  pp.  24-31, 

3  Ante,  pp.  552-559. 

•Ante.  pp.  400-470. 
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cal  weapons,  which  occupies  an  important  place  among  the  proposals 
put  forward  in  the  Soviet  memorandum.  Bearing  in  mind  tne  threat 
which  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  represents  for 
mankind,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  consider  wavs  and  means  of  securing  the  observance  by  all 
States  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.4 

65.  In  this  connexion  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  2162B(XXI),  which  calls  for 
strict  observation  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Protocol  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poison¬ 
ous  or  other  gases,  and  of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare,  which 
was  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925,  and  condemns  all  actions  con¬ 
trary  to  those  objectives.8  The  resolution  invites  all  States  to  accede  to 
the  Geneva  Protocol.  A  number  of  Stales  which  were  not  already  par¬ 
ties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  responded  positively  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  appeal  and  acceded  to  that  agreement.  These  included  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  Tunisia,  Sierra  Leone,  Madagascar,  Ghana  and  Niger. 

66.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  States  which  have  not  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  the  General  Assembly  and  which  still  have  not  acceded  to 
the  Geneva  Protocol.  These  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  Japan,  Brazil  and  some  other  countries.  What  is 
more — and  this  is  stressed  in  the  Soviet  Government  memoran¬ 
dum — the  United  States  is  using  chemical  weapons  in  its  war  of 
aggression  in  Viet-Nam,  thus  violating  universally-recognized  stand¬ 
ards  of  international  law. 

67.  The  Geneva  Protocol  was  drafted  immediately  after  the  First 
World  War,  during  which  the  use  of  gases  and  toxic  substances  cost 
many  thousands  of  lives.  This  agreement  was  a  further  development 
of  that  important  branch  of  international  law  which  deals  with  the 
prohibition  of  particularly  barbarous  methods  of  warfare.  Mankind 
began  long  ago  to  search  for  ways  of  differentiating  between  various 
methods  of  warfare.  Article  22  of  the  annex  to  the  Fourth  Hague  Con¬ 
vention,  1907,  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land  states 
clearly  :  “The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of  injuring  the 
enemy  is  not  unlimited/’ u 

68.  The  Geneva  Protocol  set  a  legal  barrier  to  the  use  of  such  means 
of  mass  destruction,  and  this  was  of  great  importance  in  the  Second 
World  War.  The  war r'  g  given  by  the  Powers  of  the  anti-Hitler 
coalition  that  the  use  or  gases  and  bacteriological  means  of  warfare 
was  inadmissible  and  that  a  violator  would  not  go  unpunished  had  its 
offect  on  fascist  Germany.  In  giving  that  warning  the  Powers  of  the 
anti-IIitler  coalition  based  themselves  on  that  important  international 
agreement,  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

69.  Many  meinliers  of  our  Committee  have  emphasized  with  com¬ 
plete  justification  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  must  he  obsorved  and  that 

*  Somite  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  Dis¬ 
armament  and  Security:  .1  Collection  of  Document *,  11)19-', 5  (Com.  print,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  sens.),  pp.  100-170. 

*  Document*  on  Diimnnament,  1966,  pp.  708-TlK). 

*U.S.  Senate.  Treaties,  Con  ecu  Hons,  International  Act s,  Protocol*  and  Affrre 
»i cut*  Itrtirrcn  the  t'nifed  State *  of  America  and  Other  Potent,  1776  1909,  vol. 
II  (S.  Doe.  357,  51st  Cong ,  2.1  sons  ,  1010),  p.  2285. 
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all  States  should  accede  to  it.  This  was  pointed  out  in  particular  by  the 
representatives  of  Poland,7  Romania8  and  Sweden,  and  in  today’s 
statements  by  the  representatives  of  India  and  Mexico.  Thus  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  declared  on  23  July: 

...  we  recognize  fully  the  need  to  respect  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  That 
international  instrument  is  part  and  parcel  of  established  international  law.9 

70.  But  the  representatives  of  certain  countries  in  our  Commit¬ 
tee — those  of  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  particular — evidently 
disagree  with  this  widespread  view,  which  is  also  reflected  in  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The 
United  Kingdom  representative,  Mr.  Mulley,  did  not  consider  the 
Geneva  Protocol  “entirely  satisfactory”.10  The  representative  of  Italy, 
Mr.  Caracciolo,  directly  urged  the  revision  of  that  agreement.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  passage  in  his  statement  which  is  contained  in  document 
ENDC/PV.385,  para.  53. 

71.  The  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  a  working  paper  on  microbiologi¬ 
cal  warfare,11  and  has  also  put  forward  some  arguments  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  chemical  weapons  that  cast  doubt  upon  the  significance  or  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  which  established  an  important  standard  of  inter¬ 
national  law.12 

72.  What  do  the  proposals  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation 
amount  to  ?  In  its  opinion,  the  question  of  chemical  weapons  must  be 
separated  from  that  of  bacteriological  means  of  warfare.  Then,  it  is 
proposed  that  we  should  recognize  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  is  today  practically  an  insoluble  problem  and  that 
we  should  concentrate  on  working  out  a  convention  on  “microbiologi¬ 
cal”  weapons.  Does  that  not  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  delegation  we  should  engage  once  again  in  solving  problems 
which  have  long  since  been  solved  and  have  become  an  established 
standard  of  international  law  ? 

73.  Of  course,  no  one  will  deny  that,  since  the  Geneva  Protocol  was 
signed,  new  types  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  have 
emerged.  But  that  does  not  at  all  mean — as  would  follow  from  the 
arguments  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation — that  the  Geneva  Pro¬ 
tocol  has  become  obsolete.  Its  draftsmen  were  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  development,  and  therefore  they  stipulated  specifically  that 
(lie  ban  contained  in  the  Protocol  covered  the  use  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  and  othor  similar  gases  and  all  analogous  liquids,  materials 
and  devices,  as  well  as  bacteriological  means  of  warfare.  And  the  new 
gases  and  bacteriological  means  dcvelo|>ed  in  recent  years  are  still 
gases  and  bacteriological  means;  they  ure  not  new  kinds  of  weapons 
which  are  not  covei  «d  by  the  Geneva  Protocol.  That  agreement,  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  covers  a  very  important  and  wide  range  of  means 
which  cun  he  used  ns  weujxms  of  mass  destruction — all  imaginable 
types  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

*  kxi>c<tv.:is,".  pp.  22-2:1. 

'  KNIX'TV.380,  |>.  7. 

*  i:nik\tv.3S.»,  i»p.  r.  0. 

"‘Ante,  p.  500. 

"  -twfc,  pp.  500-571. 

”  Ante.  pp.  .-KW-KW,  550  505. 
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74.  The  proposal  to  revise  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  a  dangerous  one. 
If  we  were  to  follow  that  course  we  might  destroy  an  already  existing, 
useful  and  important  international  document  on  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  without  having  replaced  it  by  a 
better  or  indeed  by  any  other  international  instrument — a  treaty  or 
convention  that  would  provide  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  such 
types  of  weapons. 

75.  Therefore,  the  question  is  not  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
should  be  revised,  but  that  it  should  be  strictly  observed.  That  is  the 
task  set  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Soviet  memorandum  pro¬ 
poses  that  ways  and  means  to  carry  it  out  should  be  found.  Having 
achieved  this  we  could  pass  on  to  the  next  measure — cessation  of  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  their  de¬ 
struction.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  determined  advocate  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  elimination  of  all  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  in¬ 
cluding  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

76.  Another  important  measure  to  which  the  Soviet  delegation 
would  like  to  draw  tne  attention  of  the  Committee  is  the  question  raised 
in  the  Soviet  memorandum  of  the  peaceful  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor.  This  question  is  now  assuming  ever-increasing  importance. 
The  exploitation  by  man  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  involves 
not  only  the  use  of  this  new  source  of  wealth  for  the  economic  needs 
of  peoples  and  States.  If  no  appropriate  and  timely  measures  are  taken 
the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  space,  which  occupies  five-sevenths  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  may  become  a  new  sphere  of  military  rivalry 
between  States  with  all  the  ensuing  consequences,  namely  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  arms  race  to  this  field.  Should  this  happen^  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor,  which  are  a  promising  source  of  mineral  and  other 
riches  for  mankind,  will  turn  into  a  new  source  of  military  threat. 

77.  At  a  time  when  the  military  use  of  this  new  environment  lias 
not  yet  been  developed  to  any  great  extent,  when  in  point  of  fact  the 
question  is  rather  that  of  taking  preventive  measures,  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  less  difficult  to  ban  the  military  use  of  this  environment.  An  im¬ 
portant  practical  step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  achievement  of  an 
agreement  not  to  use  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  This  should  be  done  without  delay,  while  military  activities  on 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  have  not  yet  gained  in  scope.  If  we  fail 
to  take  now  effective  measures  to  exclude  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  from  the  sphere  of  the  military  activities  of  States,  it  will  bo  much 
more  difficult  to  do  so  later. 

78.  Basing  itself  on  that  premise,  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  in  its 
memorandum  on  disarmament  the  examination  of  the  question  of— 

.  .  .  giving  timely  expression  in  appropriate  form,  to  a  regime  such  ns  would 
ensure  the  utilization  of  the  sea-bed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  territorial 
waters  solely  for  peaceful  purposes, u 

We  noted  with  satisfaction  that  this  proposal  has  met  with  wide  sup¬ 
port  by  many  States.  Great  attention  has  l>een  devoted  to  this  question 
ny  the  representatives  of  the  socialist  countries  and  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Sweden  in  their  statements  in  the  Committee,  and  attention 
has  also  lieen  given  to  it  in  today’s  statements  by  the  representa- 


M  .litfr.  p,  470  (variant  translation), 
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tives  of  India  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  other  States. 
Stressing  the  importance  and  the  imperative  need  of  reaching  ah 
agreement  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed,  the  representative 
of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  declared : 

As  to  the  importance  and  urgency  of  an  internationally  accepted  obligation  to 
refrain  from  using  for  military  purposes  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of  coastal  States,  there  can  be  no  disagree¬ 
ment,  I  am  sure.14 

79.  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  problems  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  regime  for  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor?  the 
United  States  displays  no  readiness  to  agree  to  a  ban  on  all  military 
activities  there  and  proposes  limiting  the  matter  merely  to  a  pledge 
not,  to  place  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed.  What  grounds 
can  there  be  for  this?  Is  it  in  the  interests  of  disarmament  to  leave 
open  the  possibility  of  using  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  the 
unleashing  of  a  conventional  arms  race  there  ? 

80.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  any  military  activities  by  States  on 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  would  increase  the  military  threat, 
interfere  with  the  exploitation  of  the  riches  of  the  world’s  oceans  and 
their  floors  for  peaceful  purposes,  end  be  detrimental  to  freedom 
of  navigation.  We  must  seek  to  preclude  any  military  use  by  States 
of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  Only  such  a  solution  can  in  fact 
fully  meet  the  interests  of  international  security  and  preserve  that 
important  sphere  for  peaceful  utilization  by  man. 

81.  Tho  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  another 
aspect  of  this  problem  which  is  in  our  view  of  great  importance.  We 
deem  it  necessary  to  extend  the  ban  on  military  activities  by  States  over 
the  whole  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  with  the  sole  exception  of 
territorial  waters.  In  proposing  such  an  approach  we  are  guided  by 
the  interests  of  solving  this  problem  in  the  most  effective  way  in  order 
to  ensure  the  peaceful  utilization  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  Soviet  delegation  expresses  the  hope 
that,  its  proposal  on  the  prohibition  of  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  the  coastal  States 
will  meet,  with  tho  understanding  and  support  of  members  of  the 
Committee. 

82.  May  I  now  express  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  meas¬ 
ures  for  regional  disarmament?  Here  we  have  in  mind  first  of  all  the 
problem  of  establishing  denuclearized  zones  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  bases  itself  on  tho  premise  that  tne  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  zones  would  effectively  limit  tne  area  for  tho  stationing 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  would  fully  correspond  with  the  aim  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  direct  or  indirect  proliferation  of  such  weapons. 

83.  The  question  of  denuclearized  zones  has  lieen  considered  re¬ 
peatedly  at  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  our  Committee. 
At  the  present  session  of  the  Committee  tho  representatives  of  tho  so¬ 
cialist,  countries  have  once  again  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of 
establishing  denuclearized  zones  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  having 
noted  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  zone  in  Central 
Kurope,  an  area  when*  a  great  nttmlicr  of  nuclear  weapons  is  eon- 
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centrated.  The  withdrawal  of  nuclear  weapons  from  various  zones 
would  be  an  important  means  of  preventing  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  and  ensuring  international  security. 

84.  We  also  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  other  areas  for  the  establishment  of  denuclear¬ 
ized  zones  within  their  territories.  In  this  connexion  we  note  the  highly 
interesting  statement  made  today  by  the  representative  of  Mexico, 
who  dealt  in  a  very  thorough  and  convincing  manner  with  certain 
important  aspects  relating  to  the  establishment  of  denuclearized  zone3, 
particularly  m  the  Latin-American  area.  The  Soviet  Union  believes 
that  the  obligation  to  establish  denuclearized  zones  could  be  assumed 
not  only  by  large  groups  of  States  covering  whole  continents  or  large 
geographical  areas  but  also  by  more  restricted  groups  of  States  and 
even  by  individual  countries. 

85.  The  Soviet  Union  also  supports  proposals  for  regional  disarma¬ 
ment  and  the  reduction  of  armaments  in  various  regions  of  the  world, 
including  the  Near  East.  However,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  ques- 
tion  of  measures  aimed  at  restricting  the  arms  race  in  the  Near  East 
could  only  be  considered,  of  course,  subject  to  elimination  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Israeli  aggression  against  Arab  countries  and,  above 
all,  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  from  the  territories  of 
the  countries  occupied  by  them. 

86.  The  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the  territories  of 
other  States  would  be  an  important  measure  to  curb  the  arms  race 
and  bring  us  closer  to  disarmament.  The  General  Assembly  adopted 
at  its  twenty-first  session  a  resolution  on  the  elimination  of  foreign 
military  bases  which  stressed  that — 

.  .  .  this  question  is  of  paramount  importance  and  therefore  necessitates 
serious  discussion  because  of  its  implications  for  international  peace  and 
security.  “ 

The  General  Assembly  requested  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  to 
submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  consideration  of  this  important 
issue. 

87.  The  foreign  military  bases  of  the  Western  Powers  and  their 
military  alliances  create  a  threat  to  peace  by  considerably  increasing 
the  danger  of  armed  conflicts.  They  serve  as  an  instrument  of  a  policy 
of  aggression  and  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  States, 
and  a  means  of  suppressing  national  liberation  movements.  The  true 
nature  and  the  purpose  of  foreign  military  bases  are  revealed  with 
particular  clearness  in  connexion  with  the  United  States  aggression 
against  Viet-Nam.  We  hope  that  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the  territories  of  other  States, 
winch  is  wlmt  the  General  Assembly  calls  for,  will  enable  us  to  find 
ways  of  solving  it  in  the  interest  of  ensuring  international  security  and 
progress  towards  disarmament. 

88.  The  cessation  of  flights  of  Immbers  carrying  nuclear  weapons 
beyond  national  boundaries  is  one  of  the  important  issues  among  the 
urgent  measures  for  disarmament  which,  in  t lie  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
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Government,  should  be  implemented  in  the  nearest  future.  Such 
flights  constitute  a  permanent  source  of  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war  as  a  result  of  a  technical  failure,  an  accident  or  other  unforeseen 
event.  That  has  become  particularly  obvious  after  a  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  to  United  States  military  aircraft  with  nuclear  weapons  on 
board  which  have  occurred  recently.  Wo  do  not,  of  course,  snare  the 
view  of  the  United  Kingdom  representative,  Mr.  Mulley,  who  in  his 
statement  at  our  meeting  of  16  July  questioned  the  appropriateness 
of  discussing  that  matter  in  the  Committee.18  We  believe  that  the 
Committee  should  take  up  that  important  problem,  which  arouses 
understandable  concern  and  alarm  among  many  nations. 

89.  In  putting  forward  a  broad  programme  of  concrete  measures 
covering  both  nuclear  weapons  and  conventional  arms,  the  Soviet 
Union  bases  itself  on  the  premise  that  the  implementation  of  such 
measures  would  promote  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  the  main 
task — general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  inter¬ 
national  control.  To  reach  agreement  on  that  problem  is  still  one  of 
the  main  objectives  of  the  negotiations  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament.  Resolution  2342  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-second  session — and  this  was  referred  to  this 
morning  by  the  representative  of  India — contains  an  urgent  request 
that  the  Committee  “resume  at  the  earliest  possible  date  consideration 
of  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  .  .  .” 17 

90.  We  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  contains  in  its  article  VI  a  provision  which  binds  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  a  treaty  on  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international 
control.18  The  task  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  is  to  do  everything  necessary  to  ensure  progress  in  solving  this 
most  important  question  of  our  time.  We  realize  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  involves  great  diffi- 
eu’ties  and  calls  for  strenuous  efforts.  Nevertheless,  to  ensure  inter¬ 
national  security  requires  that  the  efforts  aimed  at  reaching  agreement 
on  this  problem  shall  continue  and  be  redoubled  so  as  to  remove  for¬ 
ever  the  threat  of  war  and  to  direct  the  enormous  resources  wasted 
on  the  arms  race  towards  the  benefit  of  the  peoples. 

91.  The  race  in  military  preparations  continues  to  accelerate. 
Whereas  in  1962,  when  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  began  negoti¬ 
ations  on  disarmament,  the  world  military  expenditure  amounted  to 
$!  20,000  million  a  year,  in  1965 — three  years  after  the  Committee 
began  its  work — this  military  expenditure  was  estimated  to  be  $180, 
000  million — in  other  words,  a  fifty  per  cent  increase.  At  present  it 
is  already  over  $200,000  million,  and  is  estimated  »t  about  $225,000 
million  a  year. 

92.  The  Soviet  Union  is  determined  to  do  everything  possible  to 
accelerate  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  and  to  achieve  genuine  international  security.  Mr.  Gro¬ 
myko,  the  USSR  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said  on  27  June: 

“  KNDl'/l’V.  2S1,  p.  117. 
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The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared,  as  before,  to  implement  the  programme 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  calls  upon  all  States  of  the  world  to 
spare  no  efforts  In  accomplishing  this  historic  task.1' 

The  Soviet  memorandum  on  disarmament  draws  the  attention  of  all 
States  to  the  need  to  achieve  concrete  results  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

93.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  has  before  it  a  draft  treaty 
on  general  ana  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union.20  The  Soviet  programme  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  indicates  a  concrete  way  by  keep¬ 
ing  to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  solve  this  problem. 

94.  The  socialist  States  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  have  repeatedly  displayed  their  good  will  and  determination 
to  secure  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  current  session  the  representatives  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria  and  Romania  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem,  as  have  the  representatives  of  India  and  Mexico 
in  their  statements  this  morning.  Now  that  the  common  efforts  of 
many  States  have  resulted  in  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  the  world 
has  secured  another  substantial  bridgehead  for  progress  towards 
accomplishing  the  goals  of  disarmament,  including  those  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

95.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Soviet  delegation 
has  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  very  important  statements  of 
the  representatives  of  India,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Those  statements 
will  be  analyzed  very  carefully  and  with  due  interest  by  the  Soviet 
delegation,  which  will  take  them  into  account  at  the  present  and  sub¬ 
sequent  sessions  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament, 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Bunn)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Chem¬ 
ical  and  Bacteriological  Warfare,  August  13,  1968  1 

96.  We  welcome  the  succinct  statement  which  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Husain  of  India,  has  made  this  morning  of  his  country's  views.  Wo 
shall  study  with  particular  <  are  his  observations  on  the  ent-off  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapon  purposes  and  on  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  comprehensi  ve  test  ban  to  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

97.  We  found  Mr.  Burns’  contribution  on  the  results  of  Canadian 
seismological  research  of  considerable  interest  and  benefit  to  the 
Committee. 

9S.  1  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  helpful  comments  of  Mr. 
Castaneda  on  the  subject  of  the  Committee's  programme  of  work.  As 
one  of  the  co  Chairmen,  the  United  States  will  take  his  views  into 
account  in  attempting  to  agree  upon  an  agenda  for  the  Committee. 

I»i/i \  p.  -I.*»l  t  viii imit  tniiislntioii). 
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99.  As  my  delegation  has  made  clear  in  previous  statements,  we 
believe  that  the  prioritv  task  for  this  Committee  is  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  nuclear  problem.  This  is  the  most  pressing  responsibility 
which  the  non-proliferation  treaty  2  lays  on  its  parties.  It  is  the  most 
important  of  the  items  for  which  the  General  Assembly  looks  to  us  for 
accomplishment.  It  should  take  first  place  on  the  agenda  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  represented  here. 

100.  But  we  cannot  neglect  the  pressing  problem  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare.  We  noted  the  new  interest  in  this  problem 
evidenced  m  the  statements  made  this  morning  by  yourself,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,8  and  by  the  representatives  of  India  and  Mexico,  and  in  the  earlier 
statements  by  the  representatives  of  Poland4  acd  Sweden.®  Let  me 
also  call  the  attention  of  representatives  here  to  the  noteworthy  state¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  which  was  made  by  the  Secretary-General,  U 
Thant,  on  10  J uly.  He  said : 

In  my  view,  the  development  of  the  biological  and  chemical  warfare  materials 
is  in  a  way  far  more  serious  than  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  When  I 
say  “in  a  way”  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  nuclear  weapons  are  a  rich  man’s 
property  or  a  rich  country’s  property — only  the  very  rich  and  the  super-rich  can 
develop,  manufacti  e  and  maintain  them.  As  far  as  biological  and  chemical  war¬ 
fare  materials  are  concerned,  it  is  in  many  ways  not  only  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  rich,  but  they  are  easily  accessible  to  the  poor  countries  also.  That  is  why 
it  is  far  more  dangerous.® 

101.  Whether  used  by  rich  or  by  poor,  these  are  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  which  constitute  a  danger  to  all  mankind.  And  as  we  begin 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  nuclear  problem  they  could  become  of  in¬ 
creasingly  greater  importance  in  the  arsenals  of  States  which  already 
possess  them.  Moreover,  if  they  spread  into  the  hands  of  an  ever  larger 
number  of  States  the  dangers  of  their  use  in  time  of  war  will  multiply. 

102.  Aware  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  this  question,  several 
delegations  have  made  proposals  to  deal  with  it.  These  proposals  divide 
conveniently  into  three  categories:  first,  banning  the  use  in  war  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons ;  second,  banning  the  production 
and  possession  of  such  weapons;  and  third,  calling  for  United  Nations 
studies  of  their  effects  and  the  implications  of  their  use.  I  shall  discuss 
each  of  these  categories. 

103.  The  first  category  covers  proposals  for  banning  the  use  of  such 
weapons  in  war.  You  have  proposed  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
Committee  examine  ways  and  means  of  securing  the  observance  of  all 
States  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  for  the  prohibition  of  poisonous 
gases  and  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.7  As  we  all  know,  inter¬ 
national  revulsion  against  the  use  of  such  weapons  during  the  First 
World  War  led  to  this  Protocol.  Since  the  First  World  War  nations 
have  cont  i lined  to  condemn  the  use  of  these  weapons. 


1  Ante,  i>i>.  U‘>i  tar,. 

*  Supra. 

‘  KNlHyi*V.385,  pp.  22-23. 

6  KMK’/I'V.m  j*.  7. 
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urmament  and  Security:  A  Collection  of  Donttncntg,  1910  35  (Com.  print,  81th 
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104.  While  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the  Protocol,  we 
continue  to  support  the  worthy  objectives  which  it  seeks  to  achieve. 
We  have  never  used  biological  weapons  of  any  kind,  bacteriological 
or  otherwise.  Wo  were  not  the  first  to  engage  in  gas  warfare  in  the  First 
World  War  and  we  have  not  engaged  in  it  since  that  time. 

105.  We  played  a  crucial  role  in  preventing  the  horrors  of  gas  war¬ 
fare  during  the  Second  World  War.  In  1943  President  Roosevelt  gave 
a  serious  warning  of  severe  retaliation  if  others  resorted  to  gas  war¬ 
fare.  He  stated  that  the  use  of  poisonous  gas  “has  been  outlawed  by 
the  general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind.”  He  added  categorically  that 
“We  shall  under  no  circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  such  weapons 
unless  they  are  first  used  by  our  enemies.”8 1  noted  your  recognition 
this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  warning  in  the 
Second  World  War.  In  1960  President  Eisenhower  reaffirmed  United 
States  policy  of  not  using  such  weapons  first;0  and  Secretary  Rusk  has 
stated  recently  that  it  is  against  our  policy  to  engage  in  gas  warfare.10 
We  are  not  now  doing  so  and  have  not  done  so  since  the  First  World 
War. 

106.  On  5  December  1966  we  voted  in  favour  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  2162B  (XXI)  which  called  for  strict  observance  by  all 
States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol.11 
In  explaining  our  vote  the  United  States  representative  stated : 

.  .  .  whether,  or  by  what  procedure,  States  that  have  not  yet  done  so  should 
adhere  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  for  each  of  them  to  decide  In  the  light  of  con¬ 
stitutional  and  other  considerations  that  may  determine  their  adherence  to  any 
International  Instrument,  and  particularly  one  which  dates  from  1925.  What  is 
essential  today  Is  to  obtain  from  States  a  formal  public  expression  of  intent  to 
observe  strictly  the  objectives  and  principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.12 

Resolution  2162B  contained  such  a  formal  expression  of  intent.  It 
was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

107.  Mr.  Mulley,  our  distinguished  United  Kingdom  colleague, 
has  suggested  that  the  1925  Protocol  be  supplemented  by  a  new  con¬ 
vention  which  would,  among  other  tilings,  proscribe  the  use  for  hostile 
purposes  of  microbiological  agents  and  declare  unlawful  microbiologi¬ 
cal  methods  of  warfare  of  any  kind.13 

108.  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  al¬ 
ready  prohibits  “the  use  ...  of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare”. 
As  we  understand  it,  Mr.  Mulley’s  proposal  would  supplement  but  not 
supersede  that  prohibition.  The  United  States  believes  that  his  pro¬ 
posal  should  receive  serious  study  by  this  Committee. 

109.  I  turn  now  to  the  second  category  of  proposals  on  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons — the  proposals  to  ban  the  production  and 
possession  of  such  weapons.  The  plans  for  general  ana  complete  dis¬ 
armament  already  submitted  to  this  Committee  contain  proposals  of 
that  kind.  Resolution  2162B,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  notes 
that  the  Committee  has  before  it — 

*  Department  of  8tatc  Bulletin,  June  12, 1943,  p.  507. 

'Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Dwight  D.  Klscnhntrer, 
1960-61,  p.  29. 

*  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Apr.  12, 1905,  p.  528. 

u  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 
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.  .  .  tbo  task  of  seeking  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  tho  development 
and  production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  on  the  elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from  national 
arsenals,  as  called  for  In  the  draft  proposals  on  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  now  before  the  Conference.14 

110.  Mr.  Mulley  has  proposed  a  ban  on  the  production  of  micro¬ 
biological  agents  and  the  destruction  of  any  stocks  of  such  agents 
or  the  ancillary  equipment  already  in  the  possession  of  the  parties.  The 
United  Kingdom  working  paper  notes  that  this  would  have  to  be  “so 
worded  as  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  microbiological 
agents  that  could  bo  used  in  hostilities  are  also  needed  for  peaceful 
purposes.” 18  Mr.  Mulley  recognized  that  the  greatest  difficulty  this 
proposal  faces  is  the  method  of  verification.  He  added : 

.  .  .  parties  to  any  arms  control  or  disarmament  agreement  are  entitled  to  be 
reasonably  satisfied  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  that  other  parties  are 
carrying  out  their  obligations  under  the  agreement1* 

111.  Wo  too  recognize  the  serious  problem  that  is  posed  by  the 
need  to  verify  a  ban  on  tho  production  and  possession  of  microbiologi¬ 
cal  agents,  if  Mr.  Mulley 's  proposal  for  such  a  ban  has  wide  sup¬ 
port  in  principle,  we  would  recommend  that  a  working  group  be 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  to  study  this  problem  as  well  as  other  problems  relating 
to  such  a  ban,  and  that  this  group  report  at  a  later  date.  There  is 
ample  precedent  hero  for  a  working  group  of  this  kind  to  deal  with 
tho  whole  range  of  technical  problems  which  might  arise.  We  believe 
that  with  such  a  report  in  hand  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  would  be  better  equipped  to  address  itself  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  convention  or  treaty  banning  the  production,  possession  and 
uso  of  microbiological  agents  for  other  than  peaceful  purposes.  I  noted 
Mr.  Castaneda’s  suggestion  today  for  a  suo-committee  to  deal  with 
this  problem — a  suggestion  which  is  quite  similar  to  our  idea. 

112.  I  turn  now  to  the  third  category  of  proposals  which  have 
been  made — those  for  studies  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  on  tho  nature  and  possible  effects  of  chemical  and  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  weapons.  Mr.  Mulley  proposed  such  a  study  for  chemical  weapons 
alone.  The  representative  of  Poland  proposed  such  a  study  for  both 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.17  On  balance,  wo  see  some  net 
gain  in  treating  chemical  weapons  separately  from  bacteriological 
weapons.  However,  we  can  support  a  study  on  the  nature  and  possible 
effects  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  either  together  or 
separately. 

113.  Wo  have  a  good  precedent  for  such  a  study.  The  Canadian - 
Polish  draft  resolution  of  1  !)(>(>,  which  became  General  Assembly  re¬ 
solution  2102  A  (XXI),  requested  tho  Secretary-General  to  prepare 
a  concise  report  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  implications  of  their  acquisition.”*  The  resulting  report  was 


'*  Documents  mi  Disarmament,  p.  700. 
.iMfr,  pp.  W$0-.'>71. 
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of  considerable  benefit  in  the  final  stages  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty.19  To  support  such  a  study  for  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  if  not  to  imply  that  the  Geneva  Protocol 
should  be  revised,  superseded  or  supplemented.  My  own  Government 
has  made  no  decision  on  whether  levision  is  required.  But  the  world  j 

needs  to  be  told  of  the  nature  of  these  weapons,  and  what  their  use  1 

might  entail  for  mankind.  The  problems  are  of  great  complexity,  yet  ; 

the  dangers  are  of  mass  devastation.  1 

114.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  begin  to  address  ourselves  to  this  f 

problem  at  once.  This  Committee  coultf  play  a  significant  rolein  initiat-  j 

mg  a  study  by  the  Secretary-General.  We  could  recommend  it  to  the  I 

General  Assembly  in  our  report.  We  could  also  draft  suggested  terms  1 

of  reference  for  the  experts  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary-General.  j 

This  Committee  has  never  given  careful  study  to  chemical  and  bac-  j 

teriological  warfare.  We  have,  therefore,  much  to  learn.  The  time  I 

to  begin  is  now.  j 

115.  Finally,  may  we  again  stress  that  this  is  not  the  forum  for  ; 

dealing  with  the  difficult  problem  of  bringing  peace  to  Viet-Nam? 

1  for  one  do  not  propose  to  complicate  the  difficult  negotiations  for  j 

peace  going  on  in  Paris  by  making  statements  here  about  that  war. 


Recommendations  by  the  Co-Chairmen  on  the  Agenda  of 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  August 
15,  1968  1 

AGENDA 

The  co-Chairmen  have  been  giving  consideration  to  the  agenda  and 
procedure  of  work  for  the  Committee.  They  are  aware  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  wish  to  establish  an  agenda.  They  have  taken  note 
of  the  very  large  number  of  measures  and  proposals  which  members 
of  the  r-mmittee  have  put  forward  for  discussion  by  the  Committee. 

In  j  -»nition  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly, 
taking  into  account  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons 2  and  also  the  agreement  announced  on  1  July  1968  for  bilat¬ 
eral  discussions  on  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  both  offensive  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and  systems  of  defence  against 
ballistic  missiles,*  the  co-Chairmen  suggest  the  following  provisional 
agenda : 

1.  Further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  t  he  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

Under  this  heading  members  may  wish  to  discuss  measures  dealing 
with  the  cessation  of  testing,  the  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  use,  the  cessa- 


"Ibid.,  mi,  i*p.  470-A13. 

1  KNlHVPV.  aw,  pp.  LH>-aO.  The  attendii  was  adopted  by  the  ENDC  on  Aug.  15, 
I'.MW. 
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tion  of  manufacture  of  weapons  and  reduction  and  subsequent  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  stockpiles,  nuclear-free  zones,  etc. 

2.  Non-nuclear  measures. 

Under  this  heading,  members  may  wish  to  discuss  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare,  regional  arms  limitations,  e/tc. 

8.  Other  collateral  measures. 

Under  this  heading,  members  may  wish  to  discuss  prevention  of  an 
arms  race  on  the  sea-bed,  etc. 

4.  General  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control. 

The  co-Chairmen  note  the  recognized  right  of  any  delegation  to  raise 
and  discuss  any  disarmament  subject  in  any  meeting  of  the  Committee. 


French  Note  to  the  Soviet  Union:  Reply  to  Soviet  Disarma¬ 
ment  Memorandum,  August  19,  1968 1 

The  French  Government  has  studied  with  interest  the  memorandum 
transmitted  on  July  2  by  the  Embassy  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  contains  various  suggestions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  problem  of  disarmament.2 

The  French  Government  has  always  attached  to  this  problem  the 
primary  importance  that  it  deserves.  In  particular,  since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Government  of  France,  especially  its 
Chief  of  State,  lias  stressed  the  urgent  need  to  spare  mankind  an  ordeal 
the  consequences  of  which  could  exceed  in  horror  tho  suffering  and 
ruin  that  mankind  has  experienced,  and  in  some  places  continues  to 
experience  even  now. 

Neither  a  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
States  nor  sustained  efforts  to  maintain  a  precarious  balance  between 
the  forces  likely  to  confront  each  other  will  guarantee  the  survival  of 
the  world. 

Accordingly,  the  French  Government  has  always  favored  the  de¬ 
struction  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  a  prohibition  on  the  manufacture  of 
new  weapons.  Forced  in  turn,  in  a  world  in  which  they  are  proliferat¬ 
ing,  to  provide  France  with  them  in  order  to  ensure  its  defense  in  com¬ 
plete  independence,  [the  French  Government]  would  lie  the  first, 
whenever  tho  conditions  for  genuine  disarmament  were  met,  to  join 
in  action  intended  to  have  such  weapons  eliminated  everywhere,  Doth 
now  and  in  the  future. 


Nuclear  Vehicle x  First 

The  French  authorities  have  repeatedly  affirmed  the  need  to  givo 
this  objective  priority  in  the  work  of  disarmament.  Thus,  more  than 
eight  years  ago,  they  became  convinced  that  the  necessary  restrictions 
should  first,  of  all  apply  to  u  bodes  for  nuclear  weapons,  and  should 
also  result  in  prohibition  of  their  manufacture  and  destruction  of 
stockpiles. 


1  /,«■  Month  ,  Srpl.  'ji>  ,‘to,  1 ; mis.  j>.  0.  1  M'partiix'iit  translation. 

1  .Inf r.  pp.  170. 
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Lastly,  they  noted  that  success  in  negotiations  required  that  they  bo 
held  principally  between  the  powers  that.  possess  [nuclear]  weapons, 
and  tnus  would  bo  able  to  make  the  necer.sary  reciprocal  commitments. 

However,  it  is  plain  that  nuclear  disarmament  can  be  brought  about 
only  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  effort  concerning  conventional 
weapons.  That  is  the  price  for  world  security. 

Supervision  of  Implementation 

This  restatement  of  basic  principles,  and  of  the  thesis  constantly 
upheld  by  the  French  Government,  explains  the  interest  that  it  has 
taken  in  the  passage  of  the  Soviet  memorandum  that  suggests  talks 
between  all  the  nuclear  powers  in  order  to  examine  the  means  most 
suitable  for  eliminating  nuclear  weapons,  including  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  their  vehicles.  The  French  Government  is  prepared  'to  take 
part  in  any  action  intended  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made.  Natu¬ 
rally,  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  stress  that  there  can  be  ho  negotiations  likely 
to  prove  successful  unleas  there  is,  at  the  outset,  a  common  willingness 
to  accept  strict  supervision  of  the  implementation  of  the  decisions 
taken. 

Prohibition  on  Chemical  Weapons 


Several  of  the  other  measures  discussed  in  the  Soviet  memorandum 
reflect  proposals  already  discussed  in  the  past,  concerning  which  the 
position  or  the  French  Government  is  known.  Nevertheless,  some 
clarifications  can  be  given  in  reply  to  the  Soviet  memorandum. 

In  particular,  the  French  Government  wishes  to  reassert  its  in¬ 
terest  in  the  universal  implementation  of  the  19^5  Protocol  prohibiting 
the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.3  It  is  prepared  to 
study  problems  which  might  be  raised  by  the  prohibition  not  only  of 
the  use,  but  also  of  the  manufacture,  of  such  weapons,  since  supervision 
is  also  an  essential  condition  for  succoss. 


The  French  Government  shares  the  concern  of  the  U.S.S.R.  over 
the  development  of  world  traffic  in  arms.  It  is  prepared  to  examine 
immediately  whether,  in  particular  instances,  concerted  measures 
could  be  decided  upon  and  implemented  by  mutual  agreement. 


The  Neal  for  Detente 


The  French  Government  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  problems  raised 
by  the  use  of  the  sea  bottom.  A  United  Nations  Special  Committee  now 
has  the  problem  liofore  it;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  state  that 
any  specific  measure  will  be  decided  upon  and  implemented  in  this 
field,  for  disarmament  is  a  world  concern,  (ho  French  Government 
will  state  its  views  in  the  Committee,  and  study  tl.o  Committee's 
conclusions. 

To  conclude  this  reply,  and  while  awaiting  subsequent  conversa¬ 
tions  between  interested  States,  the  French  Government  intends  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  following  considerations.  Since  no  specific  or  vital 
progress  can  bo  conceived  without  equal  willingness  l  y  all  States 


’Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  XiUH-ommlt tee  on  !>Uarmnmem,  Dis¬ 
armament  and  Svvurily:  I  Collvrtiun  «/  Porumrnts,  VJIU  55  (('em.  print,  H-ttli 
Collar,,  2tf  sea*.  ),  pp.  11BM70. 
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to  promote  a  genuine  detente,  the  first  stage  along  the  road  to  true  dis¬ 
armament  consists  in  a  quick  solution  to  the  conflicts  existing  in  the 
world,  or  threatening  to  break  out.  The  French  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  join  in  any  sincere  effort  by  the  responsible  powers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  realistic  approach,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  events, 
to  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  peace  over  the  forces  of 
intolerance  and  war. 


Italian  Working  Paper  on  Underground  Nuclear 
Explosions,  August  23,  1968 1 


1.  The  Italian  Government  has  long  advocated  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  1963  Treaty  on  the  partial  prohibition  of  nuclear 
tests  to  underground  nuclear  explosions.® 

The  recent  conclusion  of  negotiations  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  the  undertakings  stipulated  in  Article  VI,  as 
well  as  in  the  preamble^  make  it  possible  to  hope  that  definite  progress 
will  be  made  very  quickly  in  this  field,  which  is  so  important  for 
world  peace  and  security. 

From  the  development  of  the  discussions  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  it  appears 
that  an  overall  and  complete  solution  of  this  problem  still  presents  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  have  not  been  eliminated.  Consequently,  the  Italian 
Government  feels  that  every  possible  effort  shoula  be  made  to  achieve 
at  least  some  partial  progress,  while  waiting  until  events  have  matured 
and  er>  able  all  the  remaining  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

2.  With  this  in  view,  and  with  the  object  to  obtaining  some  par¬ 
tial  results,  the  Italian  delegation  suggests  that  the  regulation  of 
underground  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  should  for  the  time 
being  be  separated  from  that  of  underground  nuclear  explosions  for 
military  purposes. 

This  separ  ation  would  have  the  advantage  of  making  it  possible 
to  leave  military  explosions  aside  provisionally  and  to  endeavour  to 
reach  agreement  on  an  acceptable  form  of  control  where  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  of  a  peaceful  nature  are  concerned.  The  problem  would  thus 
be  simplified  because  by  tackling  it  in  this  way  a  temporary  solution 
would  oe  possible,  until  scientific  and  technical  progress  succeeded 
in  providing  appropriate  ways  and  means  for  guaranteeing  an  overall 
prohibit  ion  of  tests,  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute. 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  an  international  system  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  following  pre¬ 
liminary  initiatives  could  be  envisaged : 


(a)  Governments  responsible  for  underground  nuclear  explosions 
should  act  in  a  different  manner  according  to  whether  underground 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  or  for  military  purposes  are  concerned. 
The  former,  before  being  carried  out,  shoula  be  announced  to  the 
United  Nations,  with  all  necessary  details  (approximate  date  of  the 

1  rXlH'/SH,  Aim.  L»:t.  tons. 
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test,  locality,  depth,  purpose,  power  of  explosive).  All  explosions 
which  had  not  been  announced  to  the  United  Nations  in  this  way  would 
be  regarded  as  being  of  a  military  nature. 

(by  These  same  Governments  should  invite  foreign  experts  (scien¬ 
tists  and  technicians)  chosen  and  approved  by  them  from  non-nuclear 
States  to  observe  the  explosions.  In  this  way,  the  experts  of  the  non¬ 
nuclear  States  would  be  able  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  nuclear  explosions,  and  especially  with  their  practical  results. 
A  start  would  thus  be  made  to  apply  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

(c)  Non-nuclear  Governments,  in  their  turn,  should  submit  a  list 
of  experts  to  the  Governments  of  the  States  where  the  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  are  to  take  place;  the  observers  invited  to  participate  in  the 
nuclear  tests  would  be  selected  from  among  the  names  given  in  this 
list. 


4.  The  proposal  submitted  by  the  Italian  delegation,  if  accepted, 
would  make  it  possible  to  obtain  the  following  results : 

(a)  The  scope  of  the  field  not  yet  covered  by  the  regulations  of  the 
1963  Treaty  would  be  reduce  ! . 

(b)  A  start  could  be  made  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  and  in  particular  Articles  V  and  VI,  as  well  as 
paragraph  11  of  its  preamble. 

(c)  The  result  would  be  achieved  that  a  certain  number  of  scientists 
and  technicians  from  non-nuclear  States  would  acquire  knowledge  or 
deepen  their  existing  knowledge  of  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived 
from  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

(d)  There  would  be  created  a  more  favourable  situation  for  tack¬ 
ling,  in  due  course,  the  problem  of  underground  nuclear  explosions  for 
military  purposes  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 

5.  Lastly,  the  Italian  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  light 
of  recent  developments  in  the  international  field,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  consider,  at  the  same  time  as  the  measures  set  forth  above,  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  deciding  upon  and  proclaiming  the  prohibition  of  all  ex¬ 
plosions  under  the  sea-bed  of  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  explosive 
devices  for  military  purposes. 

Nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  the  sea -bed  could 
at  present  bo  the  subject  of  a  general  moratorium  until  they  are  regu¬ 
lated  on  an  international  basis  requiring  detailed  studies  to  guarantee 
the  necessary  safety  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  na¬ 
tions  in  the  sea-lied  and  ocean  floor  environments. 

6.  The  Italian  delegation  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  the  proposals 
which  it  has  submitted  are  aimed  essentially  at,  the  adoption  of  pro¬ 
visional  measures  which  would  represent  a  limited  advance  while  unit¬ 
ing  for  the  possibility  of  reaching  an  overall  agreement  for  the 
cessation  of  all  experiments  for  military  purposes. 
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Statement  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Popper  to 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  Na¬ 
tional  Jurisdiction  (Summary},  August  23,  1968 1 

Mr.  Popper  said  that  his  country  shared  the  universal  desire  that 
the  sea-bed  and  the  deep  ocean  floor  should  not  become  an  arena  for  an 
armaments  race.  His  delegation  was  therefore  anxious  to  contribute 
to  the  work  of  the  Committee  by  putting  before  it  a  course  of  effective 
action  which,  in  conditions  of  reciprocal  confidence,  would  enable 
States  possessing  the  capability  to  emplace  weapons  on  the  deep  ocean 
floor  to  refrain  from  so  doing  in  the  assurance  that  they  would  not 
thereby  be  placed  at  a  military  disadvantage.  Such  action  would,  of 
course,  necessarily  have  to  be  preceded  by  painstaking  technical  study, 
which  should  be  carried  out  by  a  qualified  organ  and  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  task  of  the  international  community  in  achieving  the  aim  he 
had  described  was  a  dual  one :  the  formulation  of  a  generally  accepted 
goal,  towards  which  all  countries  should  strive,  with  regard  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  usos  of  the  sea-bed — a  task  which  his  delegation  believed  could 
appropriately  be  performed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee — and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  binding  agreements  on  arms  control  measures  relating  to 
the  ocean  floor. 

A  number  of  delegations  had  proposed  that  the  latter  task,  too, 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  in  order  not  to  fragment 
the  work  assigned  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  matter  of  sea-bed  arms  control  should  not  be  referred  to  the 
Fightcen-Naticn  Disarmament  Committee.  His  delegation  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  kind  of  expert  analysis  and  negotiation  which  was 
needed  for  the  conclusion  of  specific  agreements  on  arms  control  in  the 
sea-bed  and  other  environments  could  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee;  the  Disarmament.  Committee  did,  however,  possess 
the  necessary  expertise  and  his  delegation  maintained  its  proposal 
that  that  body  should  be  requested  bv  the  General  Assembly  to  take 
up  the  question  of  arms  limitation  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  with 
a  view  to  defining  those  factors  vital  to  a  workable,  verifiable  and  ef¬ 
fective  international  agreement  which  would  prevent  the  use  of  that 
new  environment  for  the  emplacement,  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.1 
It  believed,  however,  that  it  would  lie  desirable  for  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  specifically  to  convey  its  wishes  on  the  subject  to  the  Dis- 
a rmn ment  C dmmittec. 

The  Ad  Hoe  Committee  should,  moreover,  request  the  Assembly  to 
give  expression  to  the  universal  desire  to  avoid  an  arms  race  in  the 
sea-lnsl  environment.  Proposals  to  that  effect  so  far  submitted  in  the 
Committee  had  been  framed  either  in  terms  of  prohibiting  military 
activities  on  the  sealed  or  in  terms  of  using  the  sea-l»ed  for  exclusively 
peaceful  purposes.  The  uncertainty  aland  what  constituted  “military" 
activities  in  that  connexion  made  the  first  type  of  prnjmsal  somewhat 
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difficult:  research  supportr  t  by  naval  forces  and  using  naval  equip¬ 
ment,  for  example,  might  be  excluded.  His  delegation  therefore  sup¬ 
ported  the  adoption  of  a  General  Assembly  resolution  declaring  that 
the  sea-bed  ana  deep  ocean  floor  should  be  used  exclusively  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes,  the  test  of  a  “peaceful”  activity  being  whether  it  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  other  obligations  of 
international  law.  Since,  however,  “peaceful  purposes”  would  not  pre¬ 
clude  all  military  activities,  a  detailed  arms  control  agreement  would 
have  to  be  evolved  to  prohibit  specific  military  activities.  Those  not 
so  prohibited  would  continue  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  h.gh  seas  and  for  purely  peaceful  ends. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  that,  should  the  Committee  be  in  a  position 
to  submit  a  set  of  principles  to  the  Assembly  for  consideration,  those 
principles  should  include  one  relating  to  tne  reservation  of  the  sea¬ 
bed  and  ocean  floor  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  If,  however, 
the  form  lation  of  principles  was  impossible  for  the  moment,  his 
delegation  was  prepared  to  explore  other  methods  of  conveying  the 
views  of  the  Committee  to  the  Assembly. 

Eight  Nation  Joint  Memorandum  on  a  Comprehensive 
Test-Ban  Treaty,  August  26,  1968  1 

The  delegations  of  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Nigeria, 
Sweden  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  continue  to  view  with  deep 
concern  that  it  has  not  so  far  been  possible  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Thev  had  expressed  their  apprehen¬ 
sions  and  anxieties  in  this  regard  in  their  earlier  joint  memoranda.2 

Ever  since  1959,  when  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
became  seized  of  this  question,  it  has  adopted  Resolutions  each  year 
on  the  urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests. 

In  its  latest  Resolution  on  the  subject,  2343  (XXII)  of  19  Decem¬ 
ber  1967,  the  General  Assembly  has  urged  all  States  which  have  not 
so  far  adhered  to  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water  to  do  so  without  further 
delay,  and  has  called  upon  all  nuclear-weapon  States  to  suspend  nu¬ 
clear  weapon  tests  in  all  environments,  and  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  States  would  '•'^tribute  to  an  effective  international  exchange 
of  seismic  data.  Finally,  the  resolution  has  requested  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  to  take  up  as  a  matter  of  urgency 
the  elaboration  of  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests 
and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  this  matter  at  its  twenty- 
third  session.1 

In  the  Preamble  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  19G3  tho  three 
nuclear- weapon  powers  parties  to  the  Treaty  had  expressed  their  deter¬ 
mination  “to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this 
end.” 

*  EN’PO/235.  A ur.  28. 1008. 

*  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  425-420;  ibid.,  I960,  pp.  i>74  570. 

*  Ibid.,  1967,  p.  731. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  utmost  regret  that  despite  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  1762  (XVI),  which  had  condemned  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests,4  and  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty,8  nuclear  weapon  tests  have 
not  been  suspended  but  are  continuing  both  in  the  atmosphere  and 
underground. 

The  eight  delegations  are  gravely  concerned  by  the  fact  that  all 
countries  have  not  yet  adhered  to  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Tests 
in  the  atmosphere  are,  in  fact,  taking  place  at  an  increasing  rate  and 
the  yields  of  such  tests  have  reached  the  megaton  range,  resulting  once 
again  in  widespread  radioactive  contamination,  which  had  started 
diminishing  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Nuclear  weapon  testing  underground  is  also  continuing  at  a  high 
frequency  and  with  increasing  yields,  thus  substantiating  the  fears 
expressed  in  the  Memorandum  of  the  eight  delegations  of  August  17, 
1906,  that  continued  testing  would  impart  “a  renewed  impetus  to  the 
arms  race,  bringing  about  unforeseeable  consequences  in  regard  tc 
imbalance  and  mistrust  in  the  relationship  between  States  and  causing 
immense  and  increasing  diversion  of  human  and  material  resources  for 
purposes  of  war  ” 6 

There  liavo  also  been  reports  that  large  underground  tests  have  led 
to  leakages  of  radioactivity  or  ;de  the  territorial  limits  of  testing 
States,  thus  causing  infringements  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
Even  if  these  incidents  have  not  been  deliberate,  they  may  eventually 
lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  even  endanger 
its  very  existence. 

The  heavy  costs  involved  in  nuclear  weapon  testing  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  drain  on  highly  specialized  personnel  being  used  for  the  further 
development  and  sophistication  of  nuclear  weapons  are  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  for  the  international  community.  Considerable  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  resources  and  personnel  could  be  redirected  to 
peaceful  scientific  efforts  and  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  nuclear 
e.eld  if  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  were  concluded. 

The  eight  delegations  reaffirm  their  strong  view  that  a  treaty  ban¬ 
ning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  would  be  an  important  step 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  would  constitute  an  c  nest  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  nuclear  weapon  Powers  to  carry  out  their  obligations 
in  accordance  with  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  eight  delegations  are  aware  that  the  diiferences  among  the 
nuclear- weapon  Powers  on  the  question  of  verification  and  the  type  of 
system  needed  to.  monitoring  a  treaty  banning  underground  tests  nave 
not  yet  been  resolved  in  spite  of  tho  fact  that  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  regard  to  methods  of  control  of  an  underground  test 
ban. 

The  eight  delegations  note  that  various  proposals  have  been  put  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Committee  by  several  delegations.  They  view  with  deep 
apprehension  tho  fact  that  no  serious  negotiations  havo  taken  place  on 
these  proposals.  Tie  so  proposals  should  be  studied  further  without 
delay. 

Flirt  her  international  discussion  >uld  be  held  io  promote  an  orga¬ 
nized  international  exchange  of  seismic  data  from  national  seismolog- 
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ical  stations.  Such  an  exchange  would  help  to  provide  a  better  scien¬ 
tific  basis  for  national  evaluation  of  underground  events. 

An  encouraging  development  has  been  that  experts  from  various 
countries  including  four  nuclear-weapon  States  nave  recently  had 
an  unofficial  meeting  in  order  to  exchange  views  and  hold  discussions 
in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  such  methods.  It  is  the  view  of  the  eight 
delegations  that  such  discussions  are  useful  and  should  continue. 

fn  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 7  and  in  connexion  with  discus 
sions  on  it  the  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
has  been  given  considerable  prominence.  This  question  is,  however, 
also  closely  linked  with  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  This  aspect  of  the 
matter  underlines  the  urgency  of  a  universal  and  comprehensive  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  in 
the  context  ot  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

The  eight  delegations  strongly  urge  that  renewed  and  urgent 
efforts  be  made  to  conclude  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty,  the  eight  delegations  re¬ 
affirm  their  strong  and  consistent  view  that  the  nuclear- weapon  States 
should  take  immediate  steps  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 

Report  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Disarmament  Commis¬ 
sion,  August  28,  1968  3 

The  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
submits  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Commission  a  report  on  the  Committee’s  de¬ 
liberations  on  the  questions  before  it  for  the  period  1(5  July  1968  to 
28  August  1968. 

Representatives  of  ( lie  following  States  continued  their  j anticipation 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee:  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Poland,  Ro¬ 
mania,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab 
Republic,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  United  States  of  America. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Co-Chairmen,  members  of  the 
Committee  reconvened  the  Conference  on  16  July  1968. 

Fourteen  formal  plenary  meetings  took  place  between  16  July  1968 
and  28  August  1968.  On  8  August,  1968,  the  Committee  held  an  in¬ 
formal  plenary  meeting. 

'  Anit',  pp.  401— HIT*. 

*  EN DC/230,  Aug.  28,  1908.  The  documentary  anuexes  are  not  repriuted  here. 
For  previous  KNDC  re,*>rts,  m*  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1002,  vol.  I,  pp. 
r»77-r*Si ;  ibid.,  vol.  II.  pp.  S0;S-87l;  ibid.,  1005,  pp.  170-1 7.3,  42S-432;  ibid.,  100!,, 
pp.  43.3—140 ;  ibid.,  1005,  pp.  427-430;  ibid.,  tOOO,  pp.  013-017;  ibid.,  I'M 7,  pp.  022- 
023. 
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I.  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  referred  to  the  Committee 

The  Committee  had  before  it  Resolution  2289  (XXII),  “Conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons”;  2  Resolution  2342A  (XXII)  and  2342B  (XXII).  “Question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament”;8  Resolution  2343  (XXII),  “Ur¬ 
gent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests”; 4  Reso¬ 
lution  2344  (XXII),  “Elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America’’ ; 8  and  Resolution  2373 
(XXII),  “Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons”.0 

The  Committee  considered  these  resolutions.  Noting  the  importance 
of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,’  and  in  accordance  with  General 
Assembly  Resolution  2373,  the  Committee  devoted  most  of  its  attention 
to  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Committee  urgently 
pursue  negotiations  on  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

TI.  Messages ,  Working  Payers  and  Other  Documents  submitted  to  the 
Conference 

On  11  January  1968  and  20  June  1968,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  transmitted  to  the  Co-Chairmen  letters  containing  the 
above  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  (ENDC  210  and  226) 

On  16  July  1968,  the  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  submitted  a  “Memorandum  by  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
on  Some  Urgent  Measures  for  Stopping  the  Arms  Race  and  for 
Disarmament”.  (ENDC  227)  8 

On  16  .July  1968,  the  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America 
submitted  a  message  to  the  Conference  from  President  Johnson. 
(ENDC  228)  u 

On  16  July  1968,  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  sub¬ 
mitted  a  message  to  the  Conference  from  Prime  Minister  Wilson. 
(ENDC  229) 

On  29  July  1968,  the  representative  of  Sweden  submitted  a  letter 
which  enclosed  a  summary  report  of  the  meetings  of  a  group  of  ex¬ 
perts  on  seismic  methods  for  monitoring  underground  explosions  con¬ 
vened  by  the  International  institute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Research 
in  Stockholm  (SIPKI).  (ENDC  230) 10 

On  6  August  1968,  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  sub 
mitted  a  Working  Paper  on  Microbiological  Warfare.  (ENDC  231) I  11 

On  20  August  1968,  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  sub¬ 
mitted  a  Working  Paper  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
(ENDC  232)  12 

I  Ibid..  I'M '7.  pi*.  «2<V-<$27. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  7110  781. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  781. 

f  l  hiil.,  782. 

*  .1 M  i c,  pp.  481-482. 

~  Ante,  pp.  401-408. 

'  Aim\  pp.  400-47U. 

*  Ante.  pp.  881-882. 

"  .1  nie.  pp.  48.8-47*8. 

"  At./e,  pp.  800-871. 
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On  23  August  1968,  the  representative  of  Italy  submitted  a  Work¬ 
ing  Paper  on  Underground  Nuclear  Explosions.  (ENDC  234)  13 

On  26  August  1968,  the  delegations  of  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia, 
India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  sub¬ 
mitted  a  Joint  Memorandum  on  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Ti  ity. 
(ENDC  235) 14 

Transmitted  as  Annex  II  to  this  Report  is  a  list  of  all  documents 
submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  and  verbatim  records 
of  the  plenary  meetings.  Annex  I  contains  the  text  of  attached 
documents. 

III.  Agenda 

In  recognition  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly, 
taking  into  account  tba  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  also  the  agreement  announced  on  1  July  1968,  for  bi¬ 
lateral  discussions  on  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  both  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and  systems  of  defence 
against  ballistic  missiles,15  which  was  welcomed  by  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Co-Chairmen  recommended  the  following  provisional 
agenda  which  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  15  Augus ;  1968 : 

1.  Further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

Under  this  heading  members  may  wish  to  discuss  measures  dealing  with  the 
cessation  of  testing,  the  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  cessation  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  use,  the  cessation  of  manufacture  of 
weapons,  and  reduction  and  subsequent  elimination  of  nuclear  stockpiles,  nuclear 
free  zones,  etc. 

2.  Non-nuclear  measures. 

Under  this  Heading,  members  may  wish  to  discuss  chemical  and  bacteriological 
warfare,  regional  arms  limitations,  etc. 

.'I.  Other  collateral  measures. 

Under  this  heading,  members  may  wish  to  discuss  prevention  of  an  arms  race 
on  the  seabed,  etc. 

4.  General  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter¬ 
national  control. 

The  Committee  also  noted  the  recognized  right  of  any  delegation  to 
raise  and  discuss  any  disarmament  subject  at  any  time.16 

Because  of  the  comparative  shortness  of  this  session,  the  Committee 
reports  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  give  comprehensive  considerat  ion 
to  the  matters  before  it.  However,  the  Committee  had  a  useful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  items  on  the  agenda.  All  delegations  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  and  many  interesting  suggestions  were  made. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  adoption  of  this  agenda  is  a  step 
forward  which  will  facilitate  progress  in  its  work.  In  addition,  !he 
submission  and  discussion  of  concrete  proposals,  the  exchange  of  views, 
and  the  exploration  of  possible  questions  which  may  become  ripe  for 
agreement,  all  help  to  lay  the  foundation  for  fruitful  negotiations 
in  the  future. 


"  i  nt>-.  pp.  rise  r» s 7 . 
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IV.  Questions  Considered  by  the  Committee 

A.  Further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment 

The  Committee  agreed  that  first  priority  in  its  work  should  be 
given  to  further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament.  In 
this  session,  and  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Resolution  2373  (XXII),  the  Committee  pursued 
negotiations  on  such  measures.  Several  delegations  made  useful 
contributions. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
Resolution  2343  (XXII),  the  Committee  gave  consideration  to  the 
question  of  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests.  The 
Committee  held  a  useful  and  valuable  discussion  regarding  this  im¬ 
portant  matter. 

Pursuant  to  Resolution  2289  (XXII),  the  Committee  received  from 
the  Secretary- General  the  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  proposed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics17  and  the  records  of  the  First  Committee  concerning  such  a 
convention.  Members  of  the  Committee  had  an  extensive  discussion  of 
this  matter. 

The  Committee  considered  the  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons  use,  the  cessation  of  manufacture  of  weapons 
and  reduction  and  subsequent  elimination  of  nuclear  stockpiles.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  also  took  up  the  subject  of  nuclear  free  zones. 

The  Committee  intends  to  devote  attention  to  this  category  of  meas¬ 
ures  commensurate  with  the  priority  attached  to  it  by  the  agenda.  The 
hope  was  expressed  that  one  or  more  of  the  measures  within  this  cate¬ 
gory  would  become  ripe  for  agreement  at  an  early  date. 

B.  Xon-Xuclear  Measures 

Taking  into  account  Resolution  2162B  ^XXI)  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,18  the  Committee  considered  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  weapons.  The  United  Kingdom  proposed  a  study  by  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  nature  and  possible  effects  of  chemical  weap¬ 
ons  and  on  the  implications  of  their  use.19  Poland  proposed  a  study 
by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  the  use  of  both  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.20  The  Committee  agreed  to  recommend 
to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Secretary-General  appoint  a  group 
of  experts  to  study  the  effecK'  of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  means  of  warfare.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  report  on  this  study  would  be 
referred  at  an  early  date  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council 
and  (he  Committee.  A  number  of  other  proposals  were  also  made  con¬ 
cerning  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

1  Ihxununts  on  Disannunu  nt.  f!H>7,  pp.  -UIO  I'Jl. 
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Members  of  tin  Committee  expressed  the  view  that  the  problem  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  should  be  given  further  atten¬ 
tion  in  its  next  session. 

Views  were  also  expressed  on  the  problem  of  regional  arms 
limitations. 

C.  Other  collateral  measures 

Several  suggestions  were  made  concerning  the  problem  of  preven¬ 
tion  of  an  arms  race  on  the  seabed.  The  Committee  concluded  that  this 
new  subject  would  be  a  fruitful  area  for  its  future  work. 

Taking  into  account  Resolution  2344  (XXII),  delegations  made 
statements  on  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  foreign  military 
bases. 

D.  General  and  complete  disarmament 

In  accordance  with  General  Assembly  Resolutions  2342A  and  B 
(XXII)  and  2373  (XXII),  and  taking  into  account  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weap  ¬ 
ons,21  members  of  the  Committee  exchanged  views  on  the  question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  interna¬ 
tional  control,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  resuming  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  tliis  question. 

V.  Meetings  of  the  Co-Chairmen 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  representatives  of  the 
Union  or  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  their  capacity  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  held  meetings  to  discuss  the  schedule  of 
and  procedure  for  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  also  certain  sub¬ 
stantive  questions  before  the  Committee. 

*  *  * 

The  Committee  agreed  to  reconvene  on  a  date  to  be  established  by 
tho  Co-Chainnen  in  consultation  with  all  members  of  the  Committee. 

This  report  is  transmitted  by  the  Co-Chairmen  on  behalf  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Eighteen -Nat  ion  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  United  States  of  America 


Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  August  30,  1968  1 

Introduction 

1.  The  General  Assembly  established  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  by 
resolution  2340  (XXII)  of  18  December  1907  to  study  the  scope  and 

li*  Document s  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  476-513. 

‘General  Assembly  Official  accords:  Twenty-third  Session  (A/7230),  pp.  1  20. 
Tbe  annexes  are  not  printed  here. 
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various  aspects  of  the  item  entitled  “Examination  of  the  question  of 
the  reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof^  underlying  the  high  seas  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction,  and  the  use  of  their 
resources  in  the  interests  of  mankind”.2  In  paragraph  2  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  the  Assembly  requested  the  Committee,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Secretary-General,  to  prepare  for  its  consideration  at  the  twenty-third 
session  a  study  which  would  include ; 

(a)  A  survey  of  the  past  and  present  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  other  inter-governmental  b  .d’es  with  regard  to  the  sea- 
lied  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  of  existing  international  agreements  con¬ 
cerning  these  areas; 

(b)  An  account  of  the  scientific,  technical,  economic,  legal  and 
other  aspects  of  this  item ; 

(c)  An  indication  regarding  practical  means  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  in  the  exploration,  conservation  and  use  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  contemplated  in 
the  title  of  the  item,  and  of  their  resources,  having  regard  to  the  views 
expressed  and  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  fember  States  during 
the  consideration  of  this  item  at  the  twenty-second  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

2.  The  Ad  Hog  Committee,  as  decided  by  the  Genr  -al  Assembly 
consisted  of  the  following  Member  States:  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Ceylon}  Chile,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Iceland,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
Kenya,  Liberia,  Libya,  Malta,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Poland,  Ro¬ 
mania,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Thailand,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics,  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  United  States  of 
America  and  Yugoslavia. 

3.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  held  three  sessions.  The  first  two  were 
held  at  United  Nations  Headquarters,  the  first  from  18-27  March 
and  the  second  from  17  Juno-9  July  19G8.  The  third  session  was 
held  by  invitation  of  tho  Government  of  Brazil  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  from 
10-80  August  1968. 

4.  At  its  first  session,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  established  two  work¬ 
ing  groups  of  the  whole,  one  to  deal  with  the  economic  and  technical 
aspects  of  the  item  and  the  other  with  the  legal  aspects.  The  Committee 
retained  for  itself  discussion  of  tho  remaining  matters,  that  is,  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  scientific  and  other  aspects  of  the  item,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  2(b)  of  tho  resolution,  and  an  indication  regarding 
practical  means  to  promote  international  co-operation  in  tho  explora¬ 
tion,  conservation  and  use  of  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  2(c)  of  tho  resolution.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  two  working  groups  would  be  free  to  refor  to  other 
aspochs  of  the  question  ha  ring  a  relevance  to  their  respective  mandates. 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19G7,  pp.  727-720. 
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5.  The  officers  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  of  its  two  working 
groups,  elected  by  the  Ad  Hoo  Committee  at  its  second  meeting  on 
19  March  1968,  were  as  follows : 

Ad  Hoo  Committee 

Chairman:  Mr.  Hamilton  Shirley  Amerasinghe  (Ceylon) 

Vice-Chairmen:  Poland  (Mr.  Bohdan  Tomorowicz — first  two  ses¬ 
sions;  Mr.  Aleksander  Krajewski — third  ses¬ 
sion) 

United  Republic  of  Tanzania  (Mr.  Waldo  E. 
Waldron-Ramsoy — first  two  sessions ;  Mr.  Akili 
B.  C.  Danieli — third  session) 

Chile  (Mr.  Jos6  Pinera — first  two  sessions;  Mr. 

Fernando  Zegers — third  session) 

Norway  (Mr.  Jens  Evensen — first  two  .sessions; 
Mr.  Einar-Frederik  Ofstad — third  session) 

Rapporteur:  Mr.  Victor  J.  Gauci  (Malta) 

Economic  and  Technical  Working  Group 

Chairman :  Mr.  Roger  Denorme  ( Belgium ) 

Vice-Chairman:  Mr.  R.C.Arora  (India) 

Rapporteur :  Mr.  Anton  Prohaska  ( Austria) 

Legal  Working  Group 

Chairman:  Mr.  Leopoldo  Benites  (Ecuador) 

Vice-Chairman:  Mr.  Alexander  Y ankov  (Bulgaria) 

Rapporteur:  Mr.  Shaffie  Abdel-Hamid  (United  Arab  Repub¬ 

lic) 

6.  The  first  session  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  during  which  it  held 
nine  meetings,  was  devoted  to  organizational  matters  and  to  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Committee’s  programme  of  work.  Following  suggestions 
made  during  the  discussions,  the  Chairman  on  27  March  listed  various 
papers  as  those  requested  from  the  Secretariat.  These  were,  prepared 
by  the  Secretariat  and  issued  as  documents  of  the  Committee.8 

7.  The  second  session  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  la  rgely  devoted 
to  meetings  of  the  two  Working  Groups.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
itself  held  three  meetings  during  the  session,  the  Economic  and 
Technical  Working  Group  eleven  meetings  and  the  Legal  Working 
Group  fourteen  meetings.  Some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Working 
Groups  were  informal  and  no  records  wei  c  kept. 

8.  During  the  third  session,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  discussed  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  item,  its  military,  political  and  other  aspects, 

1  St'C  documents  A/AC.135/7  (transmitting  documents  E/4440  and  Add.l  and 
2.  prepared  under  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  1111!  (XT-)).  A/AC. 
135/U  (transmitting  document  E/44K7.  prepared  under  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  2172  (XXI)),  A/AC.  135/10  and  Rev.  1,  A/AC.135/11  and  Corr.1  and  Add.l. 

A /AC.  135/ 12,  A /AC. 135/13,  A/AC.135/14,  A/AC.135/15,  A/AC.UW/W  '"><1  Add.l 
and  2.  A/AC.135/28;  and  A/AC.135/17,  prepared  by  the  secretariat  of  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Oceanographic  Commission  of  UNESCO,  A  list  of  the  documents 
of  the  Committee  Is  annexed  to  the  present  report  (annex  IV).  (Footnote  In 
original.] 
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and  the  indication  of  practical  means  for  international  co-operation 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  2  (c)  of  resolution  2340  (XXII).  It  held 
fourteen  meetings.  The  Economic  and  Technical  Working  Group  com¬ 
pleted  its  programme  of  work  with  consideration  of  those  aspects 
of  paragraph  2  (c)  falling  within  that  Working  Group’s  mandats. 
It  held  four  meetings.  At  the  outset  of  its  third  session,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  decided  that  all  draft  resolutions  and  other  formal  pro¬ 
posals  should  be  considered  directly  by  the  Committee  itself  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  indication  of  practical  means  under  paragraph  2(c). 
The  Legal  Working  Group,  which  had  held  a  preliminary  discussion 
of  some  of  these  proposals  during  its  meetings  in  June,  held  no  further 
meetings  during  the  third  session.  The  reports  of  the  Economic  and 
Technical  Working  Group  and  of  the  Legal  Working  Group  are  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  present  report  (annexes  I  and  II). 

9.  Meetings  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  were  attended  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization,  the  Tnter-Govemmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
iion.  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
flie  World  Meteorological  Organization,  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Statements  were 
made  by  the  representatives  of  UNESCO,  IMCO,  PAO  and  IAEA. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission 
(TOC)  of  TTNESCO  also  addressed  the  A  d  Hoc  Committee. 

10.  The  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is  described  below  under 
the  relevant  sub-paragraphs  of  resolution  2340  (XXII) . 

I.  Operative  Paragraph  2(a)  of  "Resolution  2340  (XXII) 

11.  In  accordance  with  its  mandate  under  paragraph  2  (a)  of  res¬ 
olution  2340  (XXII),  the  Ad>  Hoc  Committee  had  before  it  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  the  specialized 
agencies,  IAEA  and  other  inter-governmental  bodies  with  regard  to 
the  sea -bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  Tn  this  connexion,  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  draws  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  as  relevant  to 
a  survey  of  these  activities  the  information  contained  in  annexes  XT 
and  XTT  to  document  E/4487  which  contain  a  survey  of  the  activities  of 
the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  system  and  of  other  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations  in  relation  to  marine  science  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Additional  documentation  pertinent  to  this  item  was  received 
from  these  agencies  and  was  made  available  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit¬ 
tee.  This  comprises  material  received  from  UNESCO  and  its  Intergov¬ 
ernmental  Oceanographic  Commission  ( A /A  C.1 35/2  and  A/A0.135/ 

transmitting  various  documents),  from  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  (A/AC.135/8  and  Corr.  1)  and  from  the  Tutor-Govern¬ 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (A/AC.135/23). 

12.  The  stndv  requested  from  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  under  paragraph  2  (a)  of  resolution  2340  (XXTT)  also 
included  a  survey  of  existing  international  agreements  concerning  the 
sea.-l*od  and  the  ocean  floor.  Tn  this  connexion,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
had  before  it  a  survey  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  (A/AC. 135/10). 
which  was  subsequently  revised  in  the  light  of  various  comments 
made  during  the  meetings  of  the  Ix'gal  Working  Group  (A/AC.  135/ 
10/Rev.I).  As  suggested  by  the  T/*gal  Working  Group  (annex  II,  para. 
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42) ,  the  Ad  II oc  Committee  draws  the  attention  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  this  revised  survey. 

II.  Operative  Paragraph  2(b)  of  Resolution  2340  (XXII) 
Scientific  aspects 

13.  At  its  first  session,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  decided  that  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  question  would  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
itself.  On  25  March  1968  an  outline  o'!  relevant  scientific  aspects,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  secretariat  of  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic 
Commission  of  UNESCO  (A/AC.135/4)  was  circulated  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee.  At  the  ninth  meeting  on  27  March,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  requested  from  IOC  a  paper  m  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  item.  This  paper,  entitled  “Scientific  Aspects 
of  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Ocean  Floor”  (A/AC.135/17) ,  was  submitted 
on  18  June  1968.  The  Committee  also  had  before  it  the  views  submit¬ 
ted  by  member  Governments  (A/AC.135/1  and  Corr.  1  (English  only) 
and  Add.  1-10). 

14.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  discussed  the  scientific  aspects  of  the 
question  in  the  course  of  two  meetings  at  its  third  session.  At  the  first  of 
these  meetings  document  A/AC.135/17  was  introduced  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  IOC,  who  emphasized  that  the  document  did  not  purport  to  be 
exhaustive.  He  suggested  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  should  support 
the  Secretary-General’s  proposal  to  broaden  the  basis  of  IOC  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  formulate  and  co-ordinate  the  expanded  programme  of 
oceanic  research.  The  Chairman  of  IOC  also  suggested  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  machinery  necessary  to  secure  close  collaboration  between  the 
secretariats  of  IOC,  the  United  Nations,  and  relevant  subsidiary  bod¬ 
ies;  that  IOC  should  be  considered  a  marine  scientific  advisory  body 
for  any  United  Nations  committee  engaged  in  legal,  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  matters  related  to  the  marine  environment,  and  that  the  United 
Nations  join  with  other  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  family 
in  giving  financial  support  to  the  activities  of  IOC.  The  suggestions 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  IOC  received  support.  Some  delegations 
pointed  out  that  the  problems  of  agency  cross-funding  would  require 
further  consideration.  Some  delegations  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  the  programmes  relevant  to  the  functions 
of  IOC  were  also  discussed  by  the  Economic  and  Technical  Working 
Group. 

15.  Delegations  took  note  of  the  fact  that  in  his  report  on  marine 
science  and  technology  (E/4487)  the  Secretary-General  submitted  a 
proposal  for  an  expanded  programme  of  international  co-operation 
to  assist  in  a.  better  understanding  of  the  marine  environment  through 
science,  and  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  having  considered 
that  report,  invited  the  General  Assembly  to  endorse  the  concept  of 
a  co-ordinated  long-term  programme  of  oceanographic  research  de¬ 
signed  to  increase,  in  the  interests  of  world  economic  development,  the 
resources  available  to  all  j>eople  of  the  world,  taking  also  into  account 
such  initiatives  as  the  proposal  for  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  and  several  international  programmes  already  considered, 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Com- 
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mission  for  implementation,  in  some  cases,  in  co-operation  with  other 
specialized  agencies. 

16.  The  representative  of  the  United  States  dealt  extensively  with 
his  Government’s  proposal  that  the  1970’s  be  declared  an  Internation¬ 
al  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration,  outlining  the  programme  of  work 
involved.  He  emphasized  that  the  Decade  was  one  element  in  the  long¬ 
term  programme  to  be  undertaken  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  was  not  intended  to  be  an  alternative  to  other  efforts,  and  the 
Decade  was  thus  not  the  only  means,  although  an  important  one,  of 
stimulating  investigation,  fostering  co-operation,  and  providing 
nations  with  the  necessary  knowledge  for  the  exploration  and  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  sea-bed. 

17.  Concerning  the  kind  of  activities  to  be  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
Decade,  the  representative  of  the  United  States  noted  that  participat¬ 
ing  nations  would  be  expected  to  formulate  plans,  the  essence  of 
which  would  be  exploration  designed  to  reveal  the  character  of  some 
of  the  sea  floor  resources  of  which  little  was  yet  known.  However,  the 
task  was  so  extensive,  it  could  only  be  initiated  and  not  completed  with¬ 
in  the  Decade.  With  respect  to  organization  and  finance,  participating 
nations  would  be  expected  to  formulate  specific  plans  ana  arrange  the 
necessary  finance.  The  IOC,  in  co-operation  with  other  interested 
agencies,  would  play  an  important  role  in  stimulating  investigation  in 
certain  areas,  co-ordinating  related  projects  and  arranging  for  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  data.  Although  the  burden  of  work  of  IOC 
would  be  increased  and  its  staff  would  need  to  be  strengthened,  its 
competence  would  not  need  to  be  materially  broadened. 

18.  Continuing,  the  representative  of  the  United  States  said  that  the 
nationals  of  countries  unabje  independently  to  organize  ocean  ex¬ 
ploration  projects  could  participate  in  the  studies  undertaken  by  other 
nations.  Developing  countries  might  arrange  for  selected  areas  of  their 
continental  shelves  to  be  mapped  and  the  developed  nations  con¬ 
cerned  could  provide  the  equipment  and  the  tech  ai  'al  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  required.  Technical  assistance  fund’  ir'ghi.  be  expected  to  be 
available  through  the  usual  channels.  The  ben  -  fits  to  be  expected  from 
the  Decade  were:  expansion  of  km  ..fledge  of  >cean  resources;  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruments  and  methods  of  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  minerals  and  other  activities;  the  fruits  of  the  experience  gained  in 
co-operating  towards  a  common  goal;  the  opportunity  afforded  devel¬ 
oping  nations  of  acquiring  technical  capability  in  marine  science  and 
technology',  and  acquiring  information  that  will  assist  l  hem  in  devel- 
oping  resources  under  their  own  national  jurisdi  don.4 

19.  During  the  discussion  on  this  item,  then  was  agreement  that  the 
activities  of  all  bodies  (international,  national,  regional,  governmen¬ 
tal  or  non-governmental),  within  or  outside  the  Un.ted  Nations,  en¬ 
gaged  in  scientific  research  into  the  ocean  floor  and  its  resources,  should 
be  co-ordinated  to  avoid  overlapping  and  promote  efficiency.  It  was 
stated  by  some  delegations  that  IOC  should  play  an  important  role  in 
the  organization  and  development  of  international  co-operation  in  the 
study  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  their  natural  resources. 


*  A/Ao.i:r»/siM8. 
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20.  The  basic  principle  to  be  observed  was  that  of  freedom  of  sci¬ 
entific  research  and  exploration.  Several  delegations  also  stated  that 
scientific  research  coula  not  create  rights  of  exploitation  in  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  beyond  the  limits  of  nation 
al  jurisdiction.  On  this  basis  it  was  suggested  that  the  Ad  Hoo  Com¬ 
mittee  should  commend  to  the  General  Assembly  the  importance  of 
full  international  co-operation  and,  more  specifically:  improved 
arrangements  for  dissemination  of  all  information  derived  from  sci¬ 
entific  research ;  provision  of  facilities  for  training,  research  and  other 
programmes  for  developing  countries  and  any  other  countries  that  may 
need  such  assistance;  and  measures  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  ana 
support  for  such  work. 

21.  Note  was  taken  of  the  programme  of  scientific  research  set  out 
in  document  A/AC.135/17  entitled  “Scientific  Aspects  of  Peaceful 
Uses  of  tne  Ocean  Floor”.  It  was  suggested  that  scientific  research 
should  be  concentrated  in  some  major  fields,  and  priorities  established. 
The  fields  suggested  were :  study  of  the  geology  and  geophysics  of  the 
ocean  floor  and  preparation  of  more  accurate  bathymetric  maps;  im¬ 
provement  of  the  International  Data  Exchange  System  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  procedures;  promotion  of  international  co-operation  in 
the  prevention  of  pollution  resulting  from  exploration  and  exploita¬ 
tion.  Other  examples  falling  within  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
International  Decade,  and  mentioned  by  delegations,  were :  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  continental  margin  and  its 
potential  resources;  preparation  of  topographical,  geological  and  geo¬ 
physical  maps  of  selected  regions  of  the  ocean  floor;  selective  coring 
and  drilling  of  the  continental  margins  and  floor  of  the  deep  sea; 
preparation  of  maps  of  selected  regions  of  the  continental  shelf  of 
developing  countries. 

22.  The  Secretary-General’s  proposal  that  IOC  be  instructed  to 
formulate  an  expanded  programme  of  international  co-operation  was 
widely  endorsed.  It  was  suggested  that  this  programme  should  take 
into  account  the  proposal  for  an  International  Decade  of  Scientific 
Exploration.  A  number  of  observations  and  reservations  concerning  the 
financial  implications  of  such  an  expanded  programme  were  male. 
Many  speakers  commended  the  report  of  IOC,  as  a  whole,  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

23.  The  Chairman  of  IOC  explained  that  the  broadening  of  the 
Commission’s  base  could  relate  to:  (a)  its  structure;  (b)  its  pro¬ 
gramme;  and  (c)  its  field  of  competence.  Tho  IOC  would  not  lie  con¬ 
cerned  with  exploitation  although  pure  scientific  research  might  have 
commercial  side  effects;  it  was  also  emphasized  that  IOC  was  aware 
of  its  limitations  and  field  of  competence  end  would  not  infringe  on 
tho  competence  of  other  bodies.8  As  rega.ds  tho  broadening  of  the 
base  of  IOC,  however,  reservations  were  expressed  by  certain 
delegations. 

21.  Some  delegations  expressed  the  view  that  the  United  Nations 
should  assume  a  central  role  in  co-ordinating  activities  in  the  field  of 
scientific  research  and  that  there  should  !>e  adequate  supervision  by 
the  United  Nations  over  programming  and  planning.  Other  delemi- 
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tions  stressed  the  point  chat  TOC  should  assume  an  important  role  in 
promoting,  assisting  and  co-ordinating  international  co-operative 
efforts  in  this  field.  The  view  was  also  expressed  by  some  delegations 
that  the  relevant  agencies  of  the  United  nations  should  have  an  im¬ 
portant  role  and  there  should  be  increased  co-operation  between  inter¬ 
national  agencies,  governmental  and  non-governmental,  to  ensure 
adequate  supervision  for  programming  and  planning. 

25.  The  proposal  of  an  International  Decade  was  welcomed  as  a 
useful  initiative,  and  widely  supported.  The  suggestion  that  IOC,  in 
preprving  a  programme  for  expanded  co-operation,  should  utilize  the 
proposal  of  the  Secretary-General  and  take  into  consideration  the  pro¬ 
posed  Decade  was  also  supported.  It  was  appreciated  that  a  long-term 
programme  would  extend  beyond  a  decade  and  would  vary  for  differ¬ 
ent  programmes.  With  respect  to  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolu¬ 
tion  1381  (XLV),  what  was  envisaged  in  the  proposal  for  an  Inter¬ 
national  Decade  was  a  dovotailing  of  approaches  rather  than  a  conflict. 

26.  The  representative  of  UNESCO  stated  that  inter-agency  co¬ 
operation  was  already  taking  place  and  cited  a  number  of  examples." 

27.  The  proposal  for  an  expanded  progiamme  as  indicated  by  the 
Secretary-Generai  received  general  support  so  far  as  it  fell  within  the 
limits  of  the  competence  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  It  was  observed 
by  some  delegations  that  the  work  of  IOC  and  the  concept  of  the 
Decade  were  designed  to  ensure  the  moro  effective  uses  of  the  ocean 
as  a  whole  while  the  task  of  the  Committee  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
ocean  floor  beyond  the  linits  of  national  jurisdiction. 

28.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  expressed  unanimous  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  by  IOC. 

Economic  and  technical  aspects 

29.  In  order  to  consider  the  economic  and  technical  aspects  of  the 
question  and  in  accordance  with  operative  paragraph  2(b)  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  2340  (XXII),  tho  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  established  an  Economic  and  Technical  Working  Group 
as  a  committee  of  the  whole. 

30.  It  had  before  it  the  following  documents  prepared  by  the  Sec¬ 
retariat:  tho  views  submitted  bv  Member  Governments  (A/AC.135/1 
and  Corr.l  (English  only)  and  Add.  1-10) ;  the  report  prepared  by 
tho  Socretary-Genoral  according  to  Economic  ana  Social  Council 
resolution  1112  (XL)  m  mineral  resources  of  the  sea  beyond  the  con¬ 
tinental  shelf  (E/4449  Add.  1 ) ;  the  report  pronared  by  the  Secretary- 
General  according  to  General  Assembly  resolution  2172  (XXI)  on 
marine  scienco  and  technology  (survey  and  proposals)  (E/4487) ; 
an  information  note  on  the  economic  implications  of  tho  exploitation 
of  mineral  resources  on  and  underlying  tho  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor 
and  its  subsoil  with  particular  reference  to  world  tmdo  and  prices 
( A/AC.135/1 4) ;  and  an  information  note  on  tho  effect  of  exploitation 
of  mineral  resources  on  superjacent  waters  and  on  other  uses  of  the 

mrino  environment  (A/AC.135/15).  Resolutions  1380  and  1381 
(XLV)  m* opted  by  tho  Economic  and  Social  Com  oil  on  2  August 
li*08  were  brought  to  tho  attention  of  tho  Working  Group.  Tho  Work- 
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ing  Group  also  had  before  it  other  documents  and  available  authori¬ 
tative  sources  of  information. 

31.  The  Economic  &\id  Technical  Working  Group  held  eleven 
meetings  during  the  second  session  of  the  Ad  Hoo  Committee  and  four 
meetings  during  the  third  session,  and  unanimously  adopted  its  report 
to  the  Committee  ( A/AC.135/L.3  and  Corr.l ) , 

32.  As  decided  by  the  Ad  Hoo  Gc  nmittee,  the  Working  Group 
adopted  its  own  programme  of  work  ( A/AC.  135/ W G.2/R.2).  It  dis¬ 
cussed  and  reported  on  the  economic  and  technical  aspects  of  the  item 
under  the  following  headings :  assessment  of  the  extent  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  ocean  floor  and  their  geographical  distribution;  the 
present  stage  and  foreseeable  development  of  technology  in  the  field 
of  exploration  evaluation  and  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  ocean  floor;  the  possibility  of  exploiting  the  mineral  resources 
from  the  standpoint  of  technological  progress  and  the  profitability  and 
soundness  of  investments;  possible  economic  implications  of  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  marine  mineral  resources  on  world  market  and  prices ; 
possible  repercussions  of  the  exploitation  of  marine  mineral  resources 
on  other  uses  of  the  sea;  possibility  of  exploiting  marine  mineral 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a  whole;  ana  the  prospects  for 
international  co-operation  in  tho  development  and  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  the  ocean  floor. 

33.  In  view  of  the  detailed  consideration  and  discussion  that  went 
into  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Technical  and 
Economic  Working  Group,  it  is  annexed  in  full  to  the  present  report 
(annex  I). 


Legal  aspects 

34.  In  connexion  with  operative  paragraph  2(b)  of  resolution  2340 
(XXII)  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  draws  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  study  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  entitled  “Legal  as¬ 
pects  of  the  question  or  the  reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof, 
underlying  the  high  seas  beyond  the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  the  use  of  their  resources  in  the  interests  of  mankind”  issued 
in  im*e8  parts  under  the  symbols  A/AC.135/19  and  Add.  1  and  2.  As 
a  related  matter  a  “Survey  of  national  legislation  concerning  the  sea¬ 
bed  ana  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  underlying  the  high 
seas  beyond  tho  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction”  was  also  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Secretariat  and  is  contained  in  documents  A/AC.135/11 
and  Ada.  1.  The  Committee  also  had  before  it  the  views  submitted  by 
Member  Governments  (A/AC.135/1  and  Corr.l  (English  only)  ami 
Add.  1-10). 

35.  In  order  to  consider  the  various  legal  aspects  of  the  question 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  as  mentioned  above,  established  at  its  first 
session  a  Legal  Working  Group,  as  a  committee  of  tho  whole. 

30.  This  Working  Group  met  during  the  second  session  of  (ho  Ad 
Hoo  Committee,  holding  fourteen  meetings.  As  decided  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  it  adopted  its  own  programme  of  work  (A/AC.135/ 
WG.1/R.4)  The  Working  Group  had  before  it  the  above-mentioned 
studies,  concerning  the  legal  aspects  of  the  item,  as  well  as  other  docu¬ 
ments  (see  annex  II,  appendix). 
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37.  Within  the  limits  expressed  in  the  terms  of  resolution  2340 
(XXII)  the  Working  Group  discussed  in  particular  legal  problems 
connected  with  the  legal  status  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and 
subsoil  thereof;  the  reservation  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes;  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  in  the  interests 
of  mankind;  freedom  of  scientific  research  and  exploration  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof;  the  question  of 
reasonable  regard  to  the  interests  of  other  States  in  their  exercise  of 
the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas;  the  question  of  pollution  and  other  haz¬ 
ards.  It  also  discussed  other  questions;  including  the  question  of  a 
definition  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  underlying  the  high  seas 
beyond  present  national  jurisdiction,  the  question  of  a  moratorium  or 
freezing  of  national  claims  over  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond 
the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction  and  the  question  of  a  state¬ 
ment  of  principles,  in  the  form  of  a  declaration,  to  be  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly.  These  principles,  some  of  which  received  wide  sup¬ 
port,  are  contained  in  paragraph  43  of  the  report  of  the  Legal  Work¬ 
ing  Group,  and  Observations  concerning  the  timing  for  the  adoption 
of  a  declaration  of  principles  are  contained  in  paragraph  44  of  the 
report  (see  annex  II).  Some  delegations  suggested  that  other  state¬ 
ments  of  legal  principles  should  also  be  considered  in  this  connexion. 

38.  The  report  of  the  Working  Group  covering  its  first  session 
containing  the  observations  of  members  on  these  topics  is  annexed  to 
the  present  report  (annex  II).  The  report  noted  that,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  time,  the  Working  Group  had  not  been  able  to  complete 
its  programme  of  work,  but  that  the  preliminary  exploration  of  prob¬ 
lems  might  provide  the  basis  for  further  consideration  of  the  issues 
involved. 

39.  For  the  same  reasons  ar  those  given  in  paragraph  33  above,  the 
report  of  the  I  egal  Working  Group  is  annexed  to  the  present  report 
(annex  II)  . 

40.  At  its  third  session,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  agreed  to  con¬ 
sider  all  draft  resolutions  and  other  formal  proposals  in  plenary  meet¬ 
ings,  in  relation  particularly  to  its  mandate  under  paragraph  2(c)  of 
resolution  2340  (XXII)  with  a  view  to  indicating  practical  means  of 
promoting  international  co-operation  in  the  exploration,  conservation 
and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  door  beyond  the  limits  of  present 
national  jurisdiction. 

Other  aspects 

41.  The  “other  aspects”  mentioned  in  paragraph  2(b;  of  resolu¬ 
tion  2340  (XXII)  were  considered  by  the  Ad  Hoo  Committee  at  its 
third  session  under  the  heading  “Consideration  of  the  political,  military 
and  other  aspects  of  the  item”.  Reference  to  these  subjects  had  also 
been  made  by  various  delegations  at  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  in  the  views  submitted  by  Governments  (A/AC.135/1  and 
Corr.l  (English  only)  and  Add.1-10).  In  response  to  a  request  made 
at  the  second  session,  the  Secretariat  submitted  a,  working  document 
(A/AC.135/281  regarding  possible  military  uses  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction. 
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42.  Many  of  the  speakers  referred  to  this  Secretariat  document  as 
well  as  to  other  sources  of  information  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
at  the  third  session,  to  which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  devoid  a  total 
of  three  meetings  (A/AC.135/SR.14,  16  and  171.  Some  delegations 
emphasized  that  the  document  was  based  on  published  material  only 
and  stated  that  important  and  relevant  aspects  might  still  ’be  unknown 
or  not  generally  appreciated.  At  the  third  of  these  meetings,  the 
Chairman  summarized  the  discussion  in  a  statement  which  was  cir¬ 
culated  as  a  document  of  the  Committee  ( A/AC.135/32).  Some  dele¬ 
gations  expressed  reservations  with  regard  to  the  summary. 

43.  The  political,  military  and  other  aspects  of  the  question  were 
also,  at  least  in  part,  the  subject  of  various  draft  resolutions  and 
other  concrete  proposals.  In  view  of  the  agreement  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  to  deal  witn  these  under  the  heading  of  paragraph  2(c)  of  res¬ 
olution  2340  (XXII),  (the  indication  of  practical  means  of  inter¬ 
national  co-operation)  however,  these  proposals  will  be  reviewed  in 
section  III  below. 

44.  In  discussing  this  matter,  some  delegations  differentiated  be¬ 
tween  political  and  militaiw  aspects,  whereas  others  speaking  under 
nils  heading  referred  mainly  or  entirely  to  military  aspects,  and  one 
view  identified  the  tw  o  as  being  essentially  the  same. 

45.  During  the  debate,  it  was  stressed  by  several  delegations  that 
the  interests  of  all  nations  required  them  to  give  urgent  attention  to 
the  trends  and  possibilities  regarding  the  potential  future  use  of  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes  and  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  arrest  these  trends  before  they  were  too  advanced  for  ef  ¬ 
fective  control. 

46.  It  was  widely  recognized  that  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  should  be  used  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes.  The  view  was,  however,  expressed  that  the  principle 
of  peaceful  rse  should  apply  to  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  coastal  States.  This  view 
received  wide  support  Various  proposals  were  made  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  international  agreement  on  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  for  peaceful  purposes  could  be  attained.  Th« 
exclusive  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  for  peaceful  purpose'9,  it 
was  said,  necessarily  meant  that  effective  measures  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  bung  used  for  military  purposes.  One  suggestion  was  that  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  should  point  out  to  the  General  Assembly  in  its  report 
that  an  immediate  decision  was  necessary  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of 
the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes  was  prohibited.  A 
proposal  was  made  that  the  Committee  should  recommend  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  on  all  States 
to  use  the  sen-bea  and  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  or  the  territorial 
waters  of  coastal  States  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  and  request¬ 
ing  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  consider  as 
an  urgent  matter  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  same  area 
for  military  purposes.7  It  was  also  stated  that  ENDC  should  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  consider  the  question  of  banning  the  use  of  the  sea¬ 
led  and  ocean  floor  bevond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  by  nu¬ 
clear  submarines  and  banning  all  military  fortifications  and  missile 
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bases  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor.8  Yet  another  proposal  was  made 
to  the  effect  that?  considering  that  the  term  “peaceful  purposes”  does 
not  preclude  military  activities  generally,  specific  limitations  on  cer¬ 
tain  military  activities  with  regard  to  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor 
would  require  the  negotiation  of  a  detailed  arms  control  agreement.3 
It  was  noted  that  th<f  question  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  ENDC. 

47.  A  large  number  of  delegates  emphasized  that  all  military  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  area  contemplated  in  the  item  should  be  barred.  Two 
views  were  expressed  on  tliA  military  aspects  of  this  item  and  on  the 
concept  of  exclusive  reservation  of  the  area  for  peaceful  purposes. 
One  was  that  peaceful  use  completely  excluded  all  military  use.  The 
other  was  that  a  positive  approach  required  the  affirmation  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  that  the  area  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  that  military  activities  in  pursuit  of  peaceful  aims  cr  in 
fulfilment  of  peaceful  intents,  consistent  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  obligations  of  international  law,  should  not  be 
banned.  The  general  aim  should  be  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  arma¬ 
ments  race  to  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor. 

48.  Certain  delegations  expressed  the  view  that  the  interpretation 
of  “peaceful  uses”  as  excluding  all  military  activities  beyond  the  limits 
of  national  jurisdiction  would  not  prove  acceptable  to  all  nations.  At¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  the  existence  of  large  submarine  fleets  which 
gave  nations  a  justifiable  interest  in  the  development  of  defensive  sys¬ 
tems,  including  surveillance  devices.  Such  an  interpretation  also  ig¬ 
nored  the  interrelationship  between  the  sea-bed  and  the  high  seas 
above  it.  According  to  this  view,  there  was  nc  general  prohibition  of 
military  activities  m  the  high  seas,  nor  even  any  proposal  for  such  a 
prohibition.  Consequently,  to  give  but  one  example,  it  would  be  both 
impracticable  and  illogical  to  seek  to  prevent  submarines,  which  were 
free  to  use  superjacent  high  seas,  from  resting  on  the  sea-bed  itself. 
Research  by  naval  vessels  and  military  use  of  submarine  cables  were 
also  mentioned  as  examples  of  military  uses  of  the  sea-bed  which 
should  not  be  prohibited. 

49.  An  internationally  acceptable  definition  of  the  precise  limits 
of  the  area  under  consideration  was  regarded  by  several  delegations 
as  central  to  the  whole  question  and  one  which  required  careful  study 
as  it  was  highly  complex.  The  view  was,  however,  expressed  by  cer¬ 
tain  delegations  that  it  went  beyond  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee’s  terms 
of  reference.  Various  delegations  concurred  in  the  view  that  appropri¬ 
ate  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  define  the  limits  of  the  area  beyond  na¬ 
tional  jurisdiction.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  until  there  had 
been  a  fuller  study  of  the  complex  legal  issues  involved — issues  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  other  aspects,  especially  the  economic  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  question— it  was  premature  to  attempt  to 
draft  a  set  of  legal  principles  applicable  to  the  activities  of  States  in 
the  se  of  the  sea-bea  and  ocean  floor. 

jo.  Ono  view  was  that  the  great  merit  of  applying  the  concept  of 
peaceful  uses  to  the  area  “beyond  the  limits  or  the  territorial  waters 
of  States”  was  that  it  brought  within  the  realm  of  this  principle  the 
continental  shelf  which  was  the  area  most  likely  to  be  used  for  military 
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purposes  in  the  immediate  future.  In  support  of  the  proposition  that 
military  use  of  the  continental  shelf  be  banned,  it  was  held  that  arti¬ 
cles  2, 3, 4  and  5  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 10 
limited  the  coastal  States’  right  to  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  shelf  and  did  not  give  the  coastal  States  un¬ 
limited  jurisdiction  onr  it.  According  to  this  view,  the  military  use 
of  the  sea-bed  underlying  the  high  seas,  beyond  territorial  waters, 
in  the  area  of  the  continental  shelf  would  inevitably  affect  the  peace¬ 
ful  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the 
greater  the  area  of  demilitarization  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  sea-bed  beyond  national  jurisdiction.  Certain  dele¬ 
gations  doubted  the  appropriateness  of  a  debate  in  this  Committee  on 
the  right  of  the  coastal  State  to  use  its  continental  shelf  for  military 
purposes. 

51.  Some  delegates  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  term  “ter¬ 
ritorial  waters”  involved  the  problem  that  limits  of  territorial  waters 
varied  from  State  to  State.  It  was  also  pointed  out  by  some  delegations 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  area  to  be  kept  free  from  military  use 
should  be  clearly  defined. 

52.  There  was  a  clear  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Committee 
regarding  the  procedure  for  dealing  with  the  military  aspects  of  the 
item  -whether  they  be  described  a3  disarmament  or  non-armament. 
It  was  noted  that  the  question  had  already  been  submitted  to  ENDC. 
Some  speakers  considered  that  ENDC  was  the  appropriate  and  com¬ 
petent  body  to  deal  with  these  aspects  of  the  question.  The  ENDC 
was  specially  created  to  work  out  measures  for  ending  the  arms  race 
and  achieving  disarmament.  The  question  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  according  to  these 
speakers,  is  definitely  an  urgent  measure  towards  the  cessation  of  the 
arms  race  and  towards  disarmament.  One  delegation  proposed  that 
ENDC  examine  the  question  whether  a  viable  international  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  achieved  in  which  each  party  would  agree  not  to  emplace 
or  fix  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed.u  Another  delegation 
proposed  that  the  ENDC  should  consider  the  question  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor 
beyond  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  of  coastal  States  as  an  urgent 
matter.12  Yet  another  delegation  stated  that  ENDC  should  as  a  matter 
of  urgency  consider  the  question  of  banning  the  use  of  the  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  by  nuclear 
submarines  and  banning  ah  ...ilitary  fortifications  and  missile  bases 
on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor.18  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  refer  the  military  aspects  to  ENDC  under  a  specific 
mandate  to  be  discharged  under  the  General  Assembly’s  supervision.  It 
was  also  said  that  whatever  body  was  entrusted  with  the  examination 
of  the  proposal,  all  nations  should  be  kept  fully  informed  of  every 
stage  in  its  consideration  and  of  the  outcome  of  such  consideration. 

53.  Other  speakers  did  not  agree  with  tho  proposal  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  aspects  be  referred  exclusively  to  ENDC'.  It  was  said  that  the 
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whole  item  was  one  and  indivisible  and  that  its  dissection  into  its 
various  aspect5  and  the  assignment  of  these  aspects  to  different  organs 
and  bodies  would  destroy  its  unity  and  would  be  an  obstacle  to  effec¬ 
tive  action  in  pursuit  of  the  objectives  of  the  item.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  this  was  not  primarily  a  disarmament  question  out  rather  one  of 
preventing  and  restraining  military  activity  in  the  area.  It  was  also 
felt  that  ENDC  already  had  a  heavy  programme  of  work,  although 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  disarmament  aspects  being  referred 
to  ENDC  by  the  General  Assembly  to  determine  priorities,  identify 
general  concepts  in  their  relationship  to  the  whole  problem  of  dis¬ 
armament  and  to  tender  advice  to  the  committee  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  established  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
pursue  further  action  in  this  matter.  Certain  delegations  raised  a  con¬ 
stitutional  objection  in  regard  to  the  ENDC’s  status  in  the  matter, 
namely:  that  it  was  only  a  negotiating  organ.  It  was  competent  to 
initiate  a  study  of  the  military  problems  of  the  sea-bed  as  part  of  the 
wider  study  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  It  was  held  that 
ENDC  was  not,  however,  debarred  from  considering  this  aspect 
whether  it  be  called  disarmament  or  non-armament. 

54.  It  was  suggested  that  the  attention  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  and  other  concerned  organizations  be  drawn  to  the 
human  and  social  aspects  of  the  question,  in  particular,  conditions  of 
work  as  well  as  protection  and  training  of  manpower  engaged  in  the 
new  environment. 

III.  Operative  Paragraph  2(c)  op  Resolution  2340  (XXII) 

55.  Paragraph  2(c)  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2340  (XXII) 
provides  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is  to  include  in  the  study  to  be 
prepared  for  the  General  Assembly  an  indication  regarding  practical 
means  of  promoting  international  co-operation  '  .'the  exploration, 
conservation  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil 
thereof,  as  contemplated  in  the  title  of  the  item,  and  of  their  resources, 
having  regard  to  tne  views  expressed  and  the  suggestions  put  forward 
by  Member  States  during  the  consideration  of  this  item  at  the  twenty- 
second  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  views  of  Member  States 
communicated  to  the  Secretary-General  in  accordance  with  operative 
paragraph  3(a)  of  resolution *2340  (XXII)  were  before  the  Ad  Hoo 
Committee  in  documents  A/AC.135/1  and  Corr.l  (English  only)  and 
Add.1-10,  and  the  Committee  also  had  before  it,  in  connexion  with  this 
portion  of  its  mandate,  a  summary  of  views  of  Member  States  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Secretariat  (A/AC.135/  i2)  A  statement  was  made  by 
t he  Chairman  reviewing  the  proposals'  and  suggestions  discussed  in 
the  Committee  under  paragraph  2(c)  of  resolution  2340  (XXII) 
(A/AC, 135/35). 

56.  At  its  third  session,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  agreed  that  it  would 
treat  all  draft  resolutions  or  declarations  submitted  as  falling  within 
the  ambit  of  paragraph  2(c). 

57.  In  considering  practical  means  of  promoting  international 
co-operation  in  the  field  of  exploration,  conservation  and  use,  the 
Ad  Hoe  Committee  discussed  two  sets  of  proposals  before  it.  The  first 
set  applies  to  proposals  for  the  promotion  of  international  co-operation 
to  assist  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  marine  environment  through 
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science  as  presented  by  the  Secretary-General  in  his  report  on  marine 
science  and  technology,  a^d  the  United  States  proposal  concerning 
the  international  decade  of  ocean  exploration.  Reference  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  proposals  has  been  made  in  the  section  on  scientific 
aspects  (see  paragraphs  13-28  above).  The  representative  of  the 
United  States* introd. iced  a  resolution  on  the  international  decade  of 
ocean  exploration  (A/AC.135/33)  (see  annex  III).  Both  proposals 
were  welcomed  and  received  wide  support.  The  important  role  of 
IOC  was  re-emphasized. 

58.  The  other  proposal  concerned  international  co-operation  in  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  marine  mineral  resources.  Several 
delegations  stressed  the  essential  role  to  be  assigned  to  the  United 
Nations  in  this  field.  In  this  context  they  strongly  supported  the 
relevant  proposal  of  the  Secretary-General  in  his  report  on  marine 
science  and  technology. 

59.  The  importance  of  regional  co-operation  was  also  stressed  and 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  coastal  States  bordering  on  marginal  and 
internal  seas  had  many  problems  and  objectives  m  common.  It  was 
also  emphasized  that  the  views  of  the  countries  directly  concerned 
were  or  great  importance  for  establishing  successful  and  workable 
regional  arrangements. 

60.  Members  were  in  agreement  that  international  co-operation  in 
this  field  on  a  world-wide  level  should  be  promoted  and  that  the 
fostering  of  regional  arrangements  would  appear  to  be  the  best  means 
at  the  local  level.  It  was  suggested  that  the  proposals  should  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  General  Assembly  in  this  report  along  with  the  various 
observations  made  by  delegations. 

61.  With  respect  to  conservation,  a  specific  proposal  was  introduced 
contained  in  the  draft  resolution  of  the  representative  of  Iceland 
(A/AC.135/31)  concerning  a  study  of  means  for  minimizing  the 
danger  of  pollution  of  the  marine  environment  which  might  arise  from 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof.  Tho  proposal  was  widely  welcomed  and  supported  as 
one  of  the  practical  means  which  might  be  commended  fo:*  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  text  of  tho  draft  resolution 
will  be  found  in  annex  III  to  the  present  report. 

62.  It  was  stressed  that  the  danger  of  pollution  and  other  haz¬ 
ardous  and  harmful  effects  arose  not  only  from  the  discharge  of  oil  as 
well  as  chemical  and  radio-active  waste  products  in  the  waters  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  high  seas,  but  could  also  arise  from  other  activities 
connected  with  tho  exploration  or  exploitation  of  the  sea  bed  and 
ocean  floor  resources. 

63.  It  was  emphasized  that  there  should  bo  respect  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  freedoms  of  the  high  seas  such  as  navigation,  fishing,  the  laying 
of  submarine  cables  and  pipelines,  and  any  other  freedoms  recognized 
by  the  law  and  prnctuv  of  the  sea,  and  that  measures  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  marino  resources  should  bo  intensified.  Certain  delegations  em¬ 
phasized  that  there  should  also  be  respect  for  freedom  of  research. 

64.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  hazards  of  radio-act  ive  material 
and  the  need  to  devise  immediate  safeguards  concerning  the  danger  of 
pollution.  Tho  view  was  expressed  that  damage  caused  by  pollution 
should  entail  liability. 
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65.  The  view  was  expressed  that  the  study  proposed  in  the  Icelandic 
draft  resolution  might  be  undertaken  by  the  appropriate  organs  such 
as  1MCO,  IAEA  and  IOC. 

f>0.  The  role  of  IMOO  with  respect  to  pollution  was  emphasized 
and  the  view  expressed  that  the  work  of  existing  bodies  should  he  taken 
into  account  and  should  not  be  duplicated. 

07.  The  representative  of  IMCO  referred  to  the  availability  of  ex¬ 
pertise  in  the  field  of  the  prevention  and  control  of  marine  pollution. 
He  also  referred  to  inter-agency  co-operation  concerning  marine 
pollution.14 

68.  In  the  course  of  its  work,  the  Ad  Hoo  Committee  discussed 
various  proposals,  including  draft  resolutions,  concerning  general  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  in  one  view,  could  be  proposed  for  consideration  by  the 
Genoral  Assembly,  or,  according  to  another  view,  could  be  listed  in 
the  Committee’s  report  to  the  Assembly.  Such  proposals  were  discussed 
at  successive  stages  of  the  Committee’s  work;  an  account  of  an  earlier 
phase  of  discussion  has  been  given,  in  particular  in  paragraphs  43  and 
44  of  the  report  of  the  LegalW orking  Group.  The  discussion  of  prin¬ 
ciples  was  continued  during  the  third  session  of  the  Ad  Hoo  Committee. 
The  text  of  draft  resolutions  and  declarations  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  found  in  annex  HI  to  the  present  report : 

(a)  A  “draft  declaration  of  legal  principles  governing  the  reserva¬ 
tion  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  underlying  the  high  seas  beyond  the 
limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction  and  the  uses  of  their  resources 
in  the  interests  of  mankind”  was  submitted  by  India  (A/AC.135/21) 

(b)  A  draft  resolution  containing  a  statement  of  principles  con¬ 
cerning  the  deep  ocean  floor  was  submitted  by  the  United  States 
(A/AC.135/25).  18  (The  United  States  explained  that  the  term  “deep 
ocean  floor”  was  used  for  the  sake  of  conciseness  and  meant  “the  area 
of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  underlying  the  high  seas  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction”,  or  the  area  whose  boundaries  would 
become  c’e&rer  when  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  were  more  pre¬ 
cisely  delined.) 

(c)  A  working  paper  on  the  draft  declaration  of  general  principles 
was  proposed  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Chile,  £cuador,  JfcU  Salva¬ 
dor,  India,  Kenya,  Liberia,  Libya,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Thailand,  United 
Arab  Kepublic  and  United  liepubiic  cf  Tanzania  (A/AC.136/36). 

69.  Some  delegations  suggested  that  the  General  Assembly  should 
be  asked  to  adopt  a  set  of  principles  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  con¬ 
stitute  th(  initial  step  towards  the  establishment  or  an  international 
legal  rtVai.a  for  the  area  under  consideration.  Other  delegations  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Ad  Hoo  Committee  had  only  been  called  upon 
to  indicate  practical  means  for  international  co-operation  and  uiat 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  or  even  suggestions  on 
future  courses  of  action  went  beyond  the  A^  Hoo  Committee’s  terms  of 
reference.  Some  delegations  thought  that  the  formulation  of  principles 
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would  be  premature  and  that  more  detailed  consideration  by  all  Mem¬ 
ber  States  was  necessary.  Another  view  was  that  a  list  of  principle? 
commanding  unanimous  support  would  in  itself  constitute  practice! 
means  to  promote  international  co-operation. 

70.  Some  delegations  made  suggestions  to  serve  as  a  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  for  principles  concerning  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  to  be  considered  and  adopted  at 
the  appropriate  time.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  and  there  would  be 
on  area  or  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  national  jurisdiction. 
Certain  delegations  suggested  that  the  boundaries  of  such  an  area 
would  have  to  be  more  Dreciselv  defined.  Some  delegations  restated 
their  views  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  had  no  competence  to  discuss 
the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction,  in  partic-.kr  with  respect  to  the 
continental  shelf.  It  was  suggested  that  exp  station  and  use  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  rioor  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  boundary  should  be  understood  not  to  prejudice  its  loca¬ 
tion.  Certain  delegations  also  suggested  that  a  third  conference  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  be  convened  to  consider  a  gene:  ally  acceptable  legal 
regime  for  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  including  rules  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  limits  of  this  area. 

71 .  In  this  connexion,  a  number  of  delegations  pointed  out  that  what 
has  been  done  at  the  national  level  in  legislation  concerning  the  con¬ 
tinental  shelf  could  not  be  ignored,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  States  were  parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  and 
national  legislation  of  these  States  had  been  based  on  that  Convention. 
Other  delegations  suggested  that  the  Convention  should  be  reviewed. 

72.  It  was  also  suggested  that  there  should  be  established,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  internationally  agreed  arrangements  governing  the 
exploitation  of  resources  of  the  area  under  discussion.  Some  delegates 
observed  that  such  arrangements  must  take  into  account  the  interest 
of  mankind  as  a  whole,  including  the  developing  countries. 

73.  Proposals  concerning  military  aspects  of  the  question  were 
also  considered  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  connexion  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  of  the  reservation  of  the  area  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes.  The  texts  of  these  proposals  will  be  found  in  annex  TIT  to 
the  present  report. 

74.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  bevond  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  for  military  purposes 

(A/AC.  135/20).” 

75.  Th  United  States  of  America  submitted  &  draft  resolution 
on  prevent  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  (A/ AC.  135/24). 11 

76.  Amendments  ( A/AC.135/16  and  A/  AC.135/27)  to  each  of  th« 
above  draft  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the  United  Republic  of 
’I  aimnift. 

77.  Both  the  nb  <v e-men? ioned  proposals  and  the  amendments 
thereto  included  requests  ior  consideration  by  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament. 
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78.  All  delegations  were  agreed  that  the  item  as  a  whole  required 
further  study  and  that  institutional  arrangements  should  be  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  this  purpose. 

il  •  _ !*  Al  .  A* _ 1  _  1  'i  _ _ 1  • _ 


inent  of  a  standing  committee  with  terms  of  reference  which  would 
permit  it  to  explore  solutions  to  the  numerous  problems  which  have 
appeared. 

80.  In  deference  to  suggestions  that  it  was  preferable  to  consider 
the  composition  of  the  proposed  standing  committee  at  a  later  stage, 
the  representative  of  Belgium  withdrew  the  proposals  contained  in 
paragraph  5  of  the  Belgian  working  paper  and  submitted  a  revised 
draft  of  his  working  paper  (A/AG.135/29/Rev.l)  (’see  anne;  III). 

81.  A  very  large  number  of  delegations  agreed  tnat  the  General 
Assembly  during  its  twenty-third  session  should  establish  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee  and  strongly  expressed  the  hope  that  the  terms  of 
reference  of  such  a  committee  would  be  worked  out  during  that  ses¬ 
sion.  The  idea  of  the  continuation  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  also 


raised  by  a  few  delegations  although  they  indicated  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  consider  the  idea  of  a  standing  committee  if  it  had 
general  support. 

82.  It  was  emphasized  by  many  delegations  that  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  should  not  replace  any  of  the  existing 
specialized  agencies  nor  duplicate  their  activities. 

83.  It  was  also  emphasized  that  such  a  committee  should  be  a  focal 
point  for  study  of  the  various  related  aspects  of  the  item,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  direction  and  purpose  to  activities  m  regard  to  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor. 


IV.  Conct.usion 


84.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  completed  its  consideration  of  the 
item  id  its  meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  30  August  1968. 

85.  Within  the  limits  of  the  time  available,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
studied  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  various  aspects  of  the  item 
and  identified  the  main  problems.  The  Ad  Hoo  Committee  recognizes 
the  need  for  further  study  and  has  made  suggestion:’  for  this  purpose. 

86.  As  was  implied  in  the  terms  of  resolution  2340  (XXII)  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  recognized  the  existence  of  an  area  or  tin  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  underlying  the  high  seas  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  iurisdiction. 

87.  The  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  felt  that  certain  con¬ 
siderations  relating  to  the  exploration,  exploitation  and  use  of  the 
sea  bed  and  the  wear,  floor,  and  the  .subsoil  thereof,  underlying  the 
high  seas  beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  appeared  to  com¬ 
mend  themselves  with  varying  degrees  or  acceptance.  These  considera¬ 
tions  could  lie  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
an  indication  of  practical  means  on  which  a  measure  of  agreement 
existed  within  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

88  in  the  course  of  the  final  session  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  consulta¬ 
tions  took  place  between  the  various  groups  in  an  effort  to  find  nn 
acceptable  formulation  which  would  command  unanimous  support. 
The  efforts  persisted  untii  the  end  of  the  session  and  considerable 
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progress  was  made,  but  final  agreement  cculd  not  be  reached  in  time. 
The  following  sets  of  proposals  contain  an  indication  of  the  support 
that  the  various  ideas  received : 

(a)  Draft  declaration  of  general  principles  proposed  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  General  Assembly,; 

(b)  Draft  statement  of  agreed  principles  proposed  for  submission 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  draft  declaration  of  general  principles  referred  to  above  as  (a) 
comprised  the  following: 

(1)  The  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as 
referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  item,  are  the  common  heritage  of  man¬ 
kind  and  no  State  may  claim  or  exercise  sovereignty  over  any  part 
of  the  area  mentioned  in  resolution  2340  ( XXII ) ; 

(2)  The  exploration,  use  and  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor,  ana  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the 
item,  shall  be  carried  on  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes; 

(3)  The  exploration,  use  and  exploitation  of  this  area,  and  the  sub¬ 
soil  thereof,  as  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  item,  shall  be  carried  out 
for  the  beneiit  and  in  the  interest  of  mankind ; 

(4)  The  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof,  as  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  item,  and  the 
exploitation  of  their  resources  shall  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  an 
nte.  itional  regime  to  be  established  with  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  the  respect  for 
the  territorial  integrity  of  States  ana  the  interests  of  tne  coastal  States, 
and  the  promotion  of  economic  development,  particularly  that  of  the 
developing  countries,  whether ;  loastal  or  land-locked ; 

(5)  The  international  regime  to  lie  established  shall  also  consider 
the  way  for  the  most  appropriate  and  equitable  application  of  benefits 
obtained  from  the  exploration,  use  and  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  item, 
through  a  suitable  international  machinery,  for  the  economic,  social, 
scientific  and  technological  progress  of  the  developing  countries ; 

(6)  All  activities  in  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof,  as  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  item,  shall  conform  to  tho 
following  guidelines,  aimed  at  protecting  the  rightful  interests  of  other 
States : 

(a)  No  impediment  shall  be  created  to  navigation  and  fishing  nor 
shall  there  l>e  undue  interference  with  the  laying  and  the  maintenance 
of  submarine  cables  and  pipelines ; 

(b)  Coastal  States  closest  to  tho  area  in  which  any  activities  occur 
shall  bo  consulted  lest  their  rightful  interests  bo  harmed; 

(c)  Any  such  activity  must  take  into  account  the  economic  interests 
of  the  developing  countries  so  ns  not  to  bo  detrimental  in  particular,  to 
tho  activities  undertaken  within  the  national  jurisdiction  of  thoso 
countries; 

(d)  Appropriate  safoty  measures  shall  lie  adopted  in  all  activities 
of  exploration,  use  and  exploitation  of  tho  area  and  international  co¬ 
operation  for  assistance  in  case  of  mishap  shall  bo  facilitated; 
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(t)  Pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  marine  environment,  specially 
radio-active  contamination,  shall  be  avoided  by  means  of  international 
co-operation ; 

(f)  No  damage  shall  be  caused  to  animal  and  plant  life  in  the 
marine  environment ; 

(g)  Damages  caused  by  any  such  activities  entail  liability. 

( 7 )  The  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  referred 
to  in  the  title  of  the  item,  shall  be  open  to  scientific  investigation,  with¬ 
out  discrimination,  and  States  shall  foster  international  co-operation 
in  this  investigation  so  as  to  enable  all  States  to  have  access  to  it,  dis¬ 
seminate  its  results  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries: 

(8)  The  United  Nations,  in  co-operation  with  the  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  and  IAEA,  shall  take  adequate  measures  to  ensure  the  observance 
of  these  general  principles  and  guidelines  and  the  implementation  of 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  declaration  with  the  aim  of  promoting 
international  co-operation  in  this  field. 

The  draft  statement  of  agreed  principles  referred  to  above  as  (b) 
comprised  the  following : 

(1)  There  is  an  area  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof,  underlying  the  high  seas,  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  jurisdiction  (hereinafter  described  as  “this  area”) ; 

(2)  Taking  into  account  relevant  dispositions  of  international  law, 
there  should  be  agreed  a  precise  boundary  for  this  area ; 

/  (8)  There  should  be  agreed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  an  international 
regime  governing  the  exploitation  of  resources  of  this  area ; 

(4)  No  State  may  claim  or  exercise  sovereign  rights  over  any  part 
of  this  area,  and  no  part  of  it  k  subject  to  national  appropriation  by 
claim  of  sovereignty,  by  u^e  or  occupation,  or  by  any  other  means; 

(5)  Exploration  and  use  of  this  area  shall  be  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  and  in  the  interests  of  all  mankind,  taking  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  the  developing  countries ; 

(6)  This  hi ca  shall  be  resei  ved  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes; 

(7)  Activities  in  this  area  shall  be  conducted  m  accordance  with 
internatmiiai  1;- including  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Activ¬ 
ities  in  this  area  -  ail  not  infringe  upon  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas. 

35).  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  General  As¬ 
sembly  resolution  2340  (XXII)  did  not  provide  for  the  elaboration  by 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  a  scheme  for  the  legal  regulation  of  the  status 
or  t  ne  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  of  the  activities  of  States  with  regard 
to  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  question  of 
the  elaboration  of  a  set  of  principles  needed  further  consideration  and 
study  and  that  at  the  present  time  this  would  be  premature. 

90.  y  is  Irik  ved  that  the  progress  so  far  achieved  would  be  most 
useful  in  facilitating  the  attainment  of  final  agreement  on  more  posi¬ 
tive  action  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-third  session. 

91.  The  Ai  Hoc  Committee  unanimously  expressed  the  wish  to 
place  on  record  »ts  •> pore,  iati oil  *or  .iie  warm  hospitality  extended  by 
the  Government  of  Brazil  during  the  final  session. 
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92.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  resolution  2340  (XXII),  the 
Ad  Hoo  Committee  submits  its  report,  together  with  the  reports  of  the 
Economic  and  Technical  and  the  Legal  Working  Groups  (annexos  I 
and  II),  the  draft  resolutions  and  other  proposals  (annex  III)  and  a 
list  of  committee  documents  (annex  IV).  The  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  30  August  1968. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  to  the  National 
Press  Club  {Extract},  September  5,  1968 1 

Last  Sunday  marked  the  end  of  my  first  6  months  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Accordingly,  this  is  an  appropriate  occasion  on  which  to  re¬ 
view  briefly  with  you  some  of  my  principal  impressions  about  this 
position  and  some  of  the  major  events  or  my  half  year  in  office. 

It  seems  even  clearer  to  me  now  than  it  did  at  my  confirmation 
hearing  last  January  that  my  primal^  responsibility  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  to  seek  to  assure  the  survival  of  this  nation  no  matter 
what  the  strength  of  any  of  its  enemies.  Others  within  and  without  the 
Government  are  free  to  work  unqualifiedly  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  must  make  certain  that  we  are 
prepared  for  the  worst. 

I  find  this  responsibility  neither  uncongenial  nor  unrewarding. 
Because,  as  I  see  it,  an  America  that  is  strong  militarily  is  neither 
a  provocateur  nor  a  potential  aggressor.  Our  military  security  pro¬ 
vides  instead  the  best  available  deterrent  to  military  adventures  by 
those  who  might  otherwise  see  how  far  they  could  go. 

That  belief  underlies  the  views  I  expressed  in  my  confirmation 
hearing  on  the  issue  of  our  position  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  field  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  T  indicated  my  intention  to 
seek  diligently  to  preserve  our  margin  of  advantage.  The  same  motiva¬ 
tion  governed  the  position  of  the  Defense  Department  on  the  efforts 
of  some  in  Congress  to  defer  or  even  eliminate  the  deployment  of 
our  Sentinel  anti-ball istic-missile  system.  Recently  we  were  also  faced 
with  a  somewhat  comparable  decision  in  connection  with  the  testing 
of  our  newest  developments  in  the  nuclear  missile  field.  This  series 
of  tests  involves  the  principle  of  multiple  independent  reentry  ve¬ 
hicles,  or  MIRV’s.  We  were  extremely  gratified  by  the  results  of  the 
initial  tests  of  our  Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon  missiles. 

In  both  these  instances  we  have  proceeded  with  these  new,  and 
admittedly  very  expensive,  weapons  developments  not  with  the  idea 
that  war  is  inevitable.  Instead,  we  have  done  so  on  the  basis  that  a  po¬ 
sition  of  substantial  strength  is  essential  and  is  the  best  position  from 
which  we  can  negotiate  agreements  that  may  make  the  throat  of 
nuclear  war  increasingly  remote. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  those  who  have  dir  agreed  with  this  ap¬ 
proach.  For  example,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  over  Sentinel, 
there  were  those  in  our  Congress  who  insisted— and  I  am  sure  that 
they  did  so  in  all  sincerity— that  our  proceeding  with  this  ballistic 


1  /Vpartncit  of  State  Bulletin,  8t>pt.  30, 190.X,  pp.  330-3SK 
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missile  defense  would  lead  to  ‘Very  dangerous  countermeasures  by 
the  Soviet  Union,”  that  it  would  ignite  a  missile  defense  race,  and 
that  it  would  “be  positively  harmful  in  its  effect  upon  the  growing 
possibility  of  discussions  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  in 
regard  to  the  limitations  of  armaments.” 

I  did  not  share  these  fears.  We  had  made  it  clear  that  the  Sentinel 
ABM  defense  was  designed  primarily  against  the  Chinese  threat  and 
could  not  cope  with  a  massive  Soviet  attack.  Moreover,  I  felt  and 
continue  to  reel  that,  with  the  Soviet  Union  having  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  the  actual  deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense, 
our  decision  to  go  ahead  with  our  own  system  would  both  improve 
the  chances  of  talks  and  the  negotiating  climate  should  such  talks 
take  place.  Whatever  the  thinking  of  the  Soviet  leaders  may  have  been, 
the  Senate’s  rejection  of  the  attempt  to  cut  off  construction  funds  for 
the  Sentinel  certainly  did  not  delay  the  Soviet  decision  to  start  talks 
on  strategic  weapons.  Just  4  days  after  the  Senate  action,  we  received 
for  the  first  time  acceptance  of  our  longstanding  offer  to  talk  with 
the  Soviet  Union  about  curbs  on  nuclear  weapons. 

We  can  continue  to  hope  that  at  an  appropriate  time  these.  talks 
can  take  place.  In  the  meantime  I  am  confident  that  our  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  very  important  tests  of  our  MIRV  principle  does 
not  prejudice  the  prospect  that  such  talks  would  be  fruitful. 

I  am  also  proceeding  with  another  decision.  I  have  today  directed 
that  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  be  exempt  from  the  expenditure  re¬ 
duction  program  requ:’  ied  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1969.  From  a 
financial  standpoint,  the  option  to  reduce  Sentinel  expenditures  could 
have  been  useful.  I  have  determined,  however,  that  in  the  light  of  all 
current  developments  our  prudent  course  is  to  press  forward  as  planned 
with  the  Sentinel  system. 

Importance  of  Dealing  From  Strength 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said,  “The  life  of  the  law 
has  not  been  logic:  it  has  been  experience.”  One’s  views  are  probably 
at  least  as  much  the  product  of  experience  as  they  are  of  logic.  And 
my  own  deeply  held  belief  in  the  importance  of  dealing  from  strength 
has  not  resulted  from  the  past  half  year  alone  but  stems  also  from 
my  experience  with  the  administration  of  President  Truman  in  the 
period  following  World  War  II. 

Those  were  the  years  in  which  our  hopes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  cooperate  out  of  good  will  and  common  aims  in  a  world  of 
free  nations  turned  out  rapidly  to  be  pure  illusion.  We  found  that  the 
dismantling  of  our  military  machine  was  matched  by  no  comparable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  Instead,  they  exhibited  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  move  in  whenever  and  wherever  situations  of  weakness  could 
be  found.  We  rapidly  learned  that  we  could  meet  this  challenge  only 
through  such  creative  actions  as  the  Truman  doctrine,  under  which 
we  helped  provide  Greece  and  Turkey  with  the  means  to  resist  the 
pressures  of  Communist  expansionism.  Then  there  was  the  Marshall 
Plan,  which  enabled  the  war-drained  countries  of  Western  Europe 
to  rebuild  their  shattered  economies.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
tlio  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  presented  the  Soviets  with 
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an  array  of  free  nations  firm  in  their  determination  to  present  a  col¬ 
lective  defense  to  any  further  Soviet  probes. 

My  personal  participation  in  the  years  when  NATO  was  formed 
unquestionably  has  influenced  my  reaction  during  the  past  6  months 
to  suggestions  that  the  number  of  American  troops  in  Europe  should 
be  drastically  reduced.  Admittedly,  the  more  than  300,000  American 
servicemen  who  are  now  in  Western  Europe,  more  than  23  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  rejpresent  a  substantial  expense  for  the 
American  people.  But  the  cost  is  dwarfed  when  one  compares  it  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  American  lives  and  treasure  expended  in  a  general 
war  or  to  the  consequences  if  America  were  to  be  isolated  in  a  nostile 
world. 

We  should  not,  in  my  view,  be  led  by  NATOs  success  into  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  a  strong  United  States  military  contribution  to  NATO  is 
no  longer  necessary,  Some  had  thought,  and  there  had  been  some  signs 
that  justified  such  thinking,  that  today’s  Soviet  Union  was  a  rar 
better  neighbor  than  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  late  i.MO’s. 

Effect  of  Recent  Events  in  Eastern  Europe 

The  events  of  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  I  submit,  have  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  a  significant  American  military  presence  in  Western 
Europe  is  still  needed.  At  the  same  time,  our  NATO  allies  surely  must 
review  these  events  from  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  upon  our  com¬ 
mon  security. 

The  developments  of  these  last  few  lays  confirm  the  fact  that,  when 
and  if  we  negotiate,  safety  and  success  demand  that  we  negotiate  from 
strength. 

We  would  hope  at  an  appropriate  time  to  begin  to  discuss  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  a  limitation  on  both  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  systems.  Such  discussions  could  lead  to  an  understanding  which, 
at  a  minimum,  would  enable  us  to  check  the  spiralingcost  of  nuclear 
arms  with  no  diminution  in  our  national  security.  The  nonnuclear 
powers,  of  course,  would  welcome  any  evidence  or  mutual  restraint 
Such  an  agreement  would  also  significantly  encourage  adherence  to 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,*  which  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union 
regard  as  an  important  safeguard  against  the  nuclear  outbreaks  that 
could  jeopardize  the  civilized  existence  of  mankind. 

The  events  that  have  occurred  and  the  decisions  that  I  have  faced 
during  my  half  year  in  office  thus  reinforce  my  fundamental  belief 
that  our  long-range  hopes  for  peace  and  for  peaceful  coexistence  rest 
in  the  continued  military  strength  of  the  United  States. 


’  Ante,  pp,  461-465. 
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Letter  From  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Macomber  to 
Senator  Cooper  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  Sep¬ 
tember  5, 1968  1 

Dear  Senator  Cooper  :  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  12,  1968  *  concerning  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.8 

I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  which  sets  forth  the  answers  to  your 
specific  questions. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  we  may  provide,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 

Memorandum  in  Response  to  Questions  on  hie  NPT  Raised  in 
Senator  Cooper’s  Letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  Dated  August  12, 1968 

Question  1.  In  what  way,  if  any ,  does  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
a. 'lend)  modify ,  supplement,  or  incorporate  by  reference  my  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty ?  the  Treaty  on  Outer 
Space?  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency ,6  the 
NATO  Treaty 1  or  any  of  our  other  mutual  defense  treaties f 

Answer  (a)  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty:  The  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  does  not  amend,  modify,  or  supplement  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  The  NPT  does  make  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Preamble  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  its  tenth  preambular 
paragraph. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chairman  Seaborg’s  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  July  12,  1968,  the  NPT  “is  not  intended  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Therefore, 
in  providing  a  nuclear  explosion  service  pursuant  to  Article  V,  the 
United  States  will  be  obligated  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the 
limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.” 8  As  he  also  pointed  out,  Article  V  of  the 
NPT  may  make  it  easier  to  modify  or  amend  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
should  such  modification  or  amendments  be  required  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  nuclear  explosion  services. 

(b)  The  Treaty  on  Outer  Space:  The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
does  not  amend,  modify,  supplement  or  incorporate  by  reference  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

(c)  The  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 
Article  III  of  the  NPT  makes  two  references  to  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency — in  each  case  to  the  effect  that 
non-nuclear  weapon  States  shall  conclude  safeguards  agreements  with 


1  Xonprotifcratton  Treaty:  Hearings  [ pt.  21.  pp.  -185-490. 

*  Ante,  pp.  571-672. 

*  Ante,  pp.  401-466. 

‘  I)o cuments  on  Disarmament,  19G3,  pp.  291-293. 

*  Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

*  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1956,  pp.  915  ff. 

'  America*  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  rol.  I,  pp.  812  ff. 

*  Ante,  pp,  510-624. 
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the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  “in  accordance  with  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency”.  The  NPT  does 
not  amend,  modify,  supplement  or  incorporate  by  reference  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Statute. 

(d)  The  NATO  Treaty  or  any  of  our  other  mutual  defense  treaties : 
The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  does  not  amend,  modify,  supplement 
or  incorporate  by  reference  any  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
NATO  Treaty  or  any  of  our  other  mutual  defense  treaties. 

Question  8.  Please  list  the  bilateral  or  multilateral  Executive  Agree¬ 
ments  ‘presently  in  force  which  the  United  States  has  entered  into  with 
other  countries  pursuant  to  Chapter  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1964 ,  as  amended.  In  what  way ,  if  any ,  does  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  amend ,  modify ,  supplement  or  incorporate  by  reference  any  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  these  A  greements  f 

Answer: 

The  existing  international  agreements  under  Chapter  11  cf  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  fall  into  two  broad  categories:  Agreements  for 
Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes  and  Agreements  for  Co¬ 
operation  in  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 

A.  Agreements  for  Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes :  The 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  will  not  have  the  effect  of  amending,  modi¬ 
fying,  supplementing  or  incorporating  by  reference  any  of  the  12 
agreements  in  this  category,  which  are  listed  below : 

Effective  date 
Mar.  12,  1965.9 
Aug.  14,  1957.“ 
Sept.  5,  1962.u 
J  ily  27,  1959.“ 

July  20,  1959“ 

Oct.  9,  1961.“ 

July  27,  1959.“ 
Aug.  11,  1959.“ 
May  24,  1961.“ 

July  27,  1959.“ 

July  27,  1959.“ 
Aug.  4,  1958.=° 


*  16  UST  100. 
"8  UST  788. 

“  IS  UST  1008. 
"  10  U8T  1203. 
’*10  UST  1279. 
“12  U8T  1423. 
“10  U8T  1322. 
“10  UST  1420. 
"  12  UST  641. 
“  10  UST  1334. 
“10  UST  1840. 
"O  UST  1028. 


NATO _ _ _ _ — 

Australia _ 

Belgium - 

Canada _ _ 

France  (Land-Based  Prototype  Fuel 

Supply  Agreement) - 

France _ 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of _ 

Greece _ 

Italy _ 

Netherlands _ 

Turkey _ 

United  Kingdom _ 
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B.  Agreements  for  Cooperation  in  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  :  The  38  U.S.  agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy  now  in  effect  are  listed  below : 

INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS 

(1)  BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS  FOR  COOPERATION  IN  THE  CIVIL 

USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 


Country  Scope  Effective  Termination 

date  date 


Argentina . . Research  and  power _ 

Australia . do . . 

Austria . . . Research . . 

Brasil . do - - ... 

Canada . Research  and  power. .  . 

China,  Republic  of—  Research . 

Denmark . do . 

Greece . do - - 

India . . Research  and  power _ 

Indonesia . Research . 

Iran . . do _ _ 

Ireland . do . 

Israel _ -do - - 

Italy . Research  and  power.  .  . 

Japan . do . . 

Korea. . . Research . 

Norway.  . .  Research  and  power _ 

Philippines . . do - - 

Portugal . .  Research . . . 

South  Africa . .  Research  and  power _ 

Spain . . do . . . 

Sweden . do . . 

Switzerland . do.— . . 

Thailand . Research . . 

Turkey . do . 

United  Kingdom. . do. . 

Do.. . Power . 

Venezuela . . Research  and  power _ 

Vietnam.. . do . . 

Colombia. . Research . 


July  27, 1962 
May  28, 1957 
Jan.  25,1960 
Nov.  9,1966 
July  21, 1955 
July  18,  1955 
July  25,  1955 
Aug.  4, 1955 
Oct.  25,  1963 
Sept.  21, 1960 
Apr.  27,1959 
July  9, 1958 
July  12, 1955 
Apr.  15,1958 
July  10,1968 
Feb.  3,  1956 
June  8, 1967 
July  19,1968 
July  21, 1955 
Aug.  22, 1957 
Feb.  12,  1958 
Sept.  15, 1966 
Aug.  8, 1966 
Mar.  13, 1956 
June  10, 1955 
July  21,1955 
July  15,  1966 
Feb.  9,  I960 
July  1, 1959 
Mar.  29, 1963 


July  26.  1969  « 
May  27, 1997  “ 
Jan.  24,1970** 
Aug.  2, 1975  " 
July  3,1980" 
July  17,1974“ 
July  24,1973" 
Aug.  3,1974** 
Oct.  24,1993" 
Sept.  20, 1970** 
Apr.  26,1969" 
July  8,  1978  ** 
July  11,1975" 
Apr.  14,1978" 
July  9,  1998  “ 
Feb.  2,1976” 
June  7, 1997  « 
July  18,199!” 
July  20,1969'* 
Aug.  21, 197V  w 
Feb.  11,1988" 
Sept.  14,  1990  ** 
Aug.  7,  1996  « 
Mar.  12,  1975  " 
June  9, 1971  « 
July  20, 1976  « 
July  14,1976" 
Feb.  8, 1970  « 
June  30, 1974  « 
Mar.  28,  1977  •* 


i 


i 


a 


**  13  UST  1789. 

»  8  UST  738. 

"  11  UST  16. 

»  17  U8T  1659. 

«  6  UST  2595. 

«  6  UST  2617.  V 
”  6  UST  2629. 

”  6  UST  2635. 

»•  14  UST  1484. 
”  11  UST  2024. 

«  10  UST  733. 

"  9  UST  943. 

*»  6  UST  2641 
«  9  UST  369. 
"TIAS6517. 


”  7*UST  161. 

”  18  UST  531. 

»•  TIAS  6522. 

••  6  UST  2677. 

«  8  UST  1367. 

«  9  UST  167. 

«  17  UST  1176. 

«  17  UST  1004. 

«  7  UST  416. 

«  6  UST  2703. 

•  0  UST  2709. 

«»  17  UST  862. 

«  11  UST  104. 

”10  UST  1150. 

”  14  UST  388.  |Subject  to  ('nh  tnbinn 
ratification). 


I 


t 


\ 

} 


i 
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(2)  AGREEMENTS  FOR  COOPERATION  WITH  INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 


Organization  Scope  Effective  Termination 

date  date 


European  Atomic  Joint  nuclear  power  Feb.  18, 1959  Dec.  31,  1985  41 

Energy  Coinmu-  program, 

nity  (Euratom). 

Euratom . Additional  agreement  July  25,  I960  Dec.  31,  1995  42 

to  joint  nuclear 
power  program. 

International  Atomic  Supply  of  materials,  Aug.  7, 1959  Aug.  6,  .979  43 

Energy  Agency  etc. 


The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  will  not  have  the  effect  of  amending, 
modifying,  supplementing  or  incorporating  by  reference  any  of  these 
agreements  in  any  respect  not  discussed  below. 

In  Article  III  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  each  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  party  to  that  Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  safeguards,  as 
set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  on  all  source  or  special  fission¬ 
able  material  in  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  its  territory,  under 
its  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out  under  its  control  anywhere.  This  under¬ 
taking  may  be  considered  to  supplement  the  safeguards  provisions  of 
the  bilateral  agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy  between  the  United  States  and  the  parties  to  those  agreements. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  III,  each  party  to  the  treaty 
undertakes  not  to  provide  nuclear  material  and  related  eauipment  to 
any  non-nuclear-weapon  state  “unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable 
material  shall  be  subjected  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this  article, 
paragraph  4  of  which  we  believe  provides  ample  time  in  which  to 
conclude  the  negotiations  necessary  to  meet  such  requirements.” 

No  difficulties  are  expected  to  arise  under  the  latter  provision  since 
of  the  thirty-three  Agreements  for  Cooperation  now  in  force,  twenty- 
seven  contain  an  article  providing  for  the  transfer  of  safeguards 
responsibilities  contained  m  these  bilateral  agreements  to  the  IAEA 
safeguards  under  a  trilateral  arrangement. 

The  article  also  provides  that  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  terms  of  such  trilateral  agreements,  either  party  may 
terminate  the  agreement.  Trilateral  agreements  have  already  been 
brought  into  force  under  eighteen  of  twenty-seven  agreements  for 
cooperation.*4 

«  10  UST  75.” 

«■  1 1  UST  2589. 

»  10  UST  1424. 

44  (a)  Agreement  for  coop  raJion  with  IAEA  and  the  following  trilateral  agree¬ 
ments: 


8wp*  Effective  date 


United  SMales'IAKA/Arffenttne — . Trilateral  for  ■PbiicsUoo  of  IAEA  safe-  Mar.  I,  tttv. 

fuaid*  to  u.  8.  -supplied  materials 
(17  UST  8M>. 

United  State* 'IAEA -'Australia . Trilateral  toe  eppUcaMoo  of  IAEA  sato-  Sept.  26,19(6 

ria.de  fo  U8-«uppU«<d  material* 

nr  tTfi't'  i*»«n 
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The  six  remaining  cases  in  which  we  have  bilateral  agreements 
include  Italy,  the  UK,  Canada,  the  IAEA  and  two  with  Euratom.  In 
the  first  case,  since  the  Italians  are  members  of  the  European  Com¬ 
munities,  we  have  been  carrying  on  our  cooperation  witn  them  almost 

Scope  Effective  date 


United  8tatee/TA  K  A/Austrf  a . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  u.8. -supplied  materials 
(16  U8T  1836). 


United  States/IAEA/Republio  of  China. .  Trilateral  for  an 

guards  to  i 
(16  U8T  1616). 

United  States/IAEA/Deumark . Trilateral  for  op 

guards  to  i 
(TIA8  6469). 


>11  cation  of  IAEA  ufe- 
r.8.-supplied  materials 

plication  of  IAEA  safe 
.8. -supplied  materials 


United  States/IAEA/Oreece . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  U.S.-supplied  materials 
(17  U8T  26). 


United  States/IAEA/Indcnesia . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  u. 8. -supplied  materials 
(18  U8T  2667). 


materials 


United  States/IAEA/Iran . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe- 

?uards  to  u.  8  .-supplied  materials 
18  U8T  2977). 

United  Stat^/IAEA/Israel . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  u.B.-enpplled  materials 
(17  U8T  78C). 

United  States/IAEA/Japan . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  sa to- 


rilateral  for  application  of  I 
guards  to  U .8. -supplied 
(TIA8  6620). 


materials 


United  States/IAEA/Korea . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  U.S.-supplied  materials 
(TLA8  6686). 

United  States/IAEA/Phlllpplnes . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  U.S.-supplied  materials 
(TIA8  6624). 

United  Statee/IAEA/Porlugal . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  U.S.-supplied  materials 
(16  U8T  1846). 

United  States/LAEA/South  Africa . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  u.S.-supnlied  materials 
(TLA8  6880). 

United  Statee/IAEA/Spain . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  U.S.-«upplied  materials 
(17  U8T  2351). 

United  8 tatej/IAE A/Thailand . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe 

guards  to  U.S.-aupplled  materials 
(16  U8T  1164). 

United  Ststes/LAEA/Vletnam . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  U.  8  .-supplied  materials 
(16  UST  1629). 

Uulted  Statee/IAEA/Venetucla. . Trilateral  for  application  of  IAEA  safe¬ 

guards  to  U.B.-eupplied  materials 
(TUB  6488). 


lfcatlon  of  IAEA  safe- 
8. -supplied  materials 

lioatlon  of  IAEA  safe- 
8. -supplied  materials 

Ucatkm  of  IAEA  aafe- 
8. -su  polled  materials 

Ucatkm  of  IAEA  safe- 
.B.-euppUed  materials 


I . -supplied  materials 


ue c.  10.1VM 


Oct.  29,1966 
Feb.  29,1968 
Jan.  18,1966 
Dec.  6,1967 
Deo.  4.1907 
June  15,1966 
July  10, 1968 
Jan.  6, 1968 
July  19,1908 
Dec.  16,1966 
Oct.  8,  *965 


Dec.  9,1966 


Sept.  Id  1966 
Oct.  35,1966 


Mar  27,1968 


(b)  Agreements  with  Brasil,  Colombia.  India,  Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switserland,  Turkey,  and  the  UK  (Civil  Power)  have  not  yet  resulted  in 
trilatcrals. 

Generally,  these  agreements  provide  that  in  the  event  of  termination  the  other 
party  is  required,  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to  return  all  special 
nuclear  material  received  pursuant  to  tho  agreement  in  its  possession  or  in  the 
possession  of  persons  under  ii«  jurisdiction.  The  agreements  also  provide  that 
the  U.S.  w*U  compensate  the  other  party  for  the  returned  material  at  the  current 
AEC  schedule  of  prices  then  in  effect  domestically.  Qualifications  on  these 
termination  rights  appear  in  the  following  agreements: 

(1)  Those  with  India,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  provide  that  before 
termination,  the  Parties  will  "carefully  consider  the  eoonomio  effects  of  any  such 
termination  ,  and  that  neither  party  will  invoke  it#  termination  rights  until 
sufficient  advance  notice  has  been  given  so  that:  in  the  case  of  tho  other  party,  it 
is  enabled  to  make  arrangements  for  an  alternative  source  of  power  or  in  the  case 
of  tlie  U.S.  it  is  permitted  to  adjust  its  production  schedules. 

(ii)  The  India”  agreement  contains  an  additional  qualification  under  which 
the  United  btates  ngrees  that  i(  will  not  invoke  its  termination  rights  unless 
there  has  been  a  "widespread  acceptance  ...  of  the  implementation  of  Agency 
safeguards  or  of  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  bilateral*  (art.  VIII). 
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exclusively  through  our  agreements  with  Euratorr  and  do  not  expect 
to  enter  into  any  significant  new  projects  with  them  under  the  authority 
of  the  Italian  agreement,  which  was  executed  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Another  is  our  civil  research  bilateral  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
However,  this  case  is  an  exception  insofar  as  the  NPT  is  concerned, 
since  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  nuclear- weapon  state  and  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III  of  the  NPT.  It  should  he 
pointed  out,  nevertheless,  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  offered  to 
place  its  nuclear  activities  “subject  to  exclusions  for  national  security 
reasons  only”,  under  international  safeguards  at  such  time  as  inter¬ 
national  safeguards  are  brought  into  effect  in  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  under  the  NPT.58 

Canada  has  signed  the  NPT  and  has  given  every  indication  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  party  to  the  Treaty  and  undertaking  full  acceptance  of  the 
requisite  safeguards  on  all  its  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

Of  the  remaining  three  Agreements  for  Cooperation,  two  arc  with 
Euratom  M  and  one  with  the  IAEA,  itself."  With  respect  to  Euratom, 
the  following  observations  are  pertinent : 

(i)  Three  of  the  five  non-nuclear- weapon  Euratom  members  ( Bel¬ 
gium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg!  have  already  signed  the 
NPT,  after  full  consultation  within  the  European  Communities,  and 
the  other  two  (The  Federal  Republic  of  German  v  and  Italy}  are 
expected  to  sign  in  the  future.  The  three  who  signed  nave  cnch  pointed 
out  that  they  ao  not  consider  that  there  is  any  incompatibility  between 
the  goals  pursued  by  the  NPT  and  the  Euratom  Treaty;"  that  the 
safeguards  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  NPT  will  tie  the  subject 
of  agreements  to  be  concluded  with  the  IAEA;  that  to  prevent  the 
implementation  of  the  NPT  from  being  incompatible  with  provisions 
of  the  Euratom  treaty  ?  safeguards  must  be  defined  in  such  a  way  that 
the  rights  juid  obligations  of  the  Member  States  and  the  Community 
remain  intact,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  is¬ 
sued  pursuant  to  Article  103  of  the  Euratom  Treaty  ;  that  for  that 
purpose,  the  Commission  of  the  European  Communities  should  e.rter 
into  negotiations  with  the  IAEA  j  and  that  it  is  their  intention  not  to 
ratify  the  NPT  before  such  negotiations  have  produced  an  agreement. 

(ii)  We  are  confident  that  Euratom  and  IAEA  will  arrive  at  u 
mutually  satisfactory  safeguards  agreement  in  accordance  with  the 
NPT  within  the  period  provided  by  Article  III  of  the  Treaty,  bearing 
ill  mind  the  steps  which  must  take  place  and  the  time  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  before  commencement  of  such  period.  This  period  will  not  com¬ 
mence  until  the  treaty’s  entry  into  force,  which  requires  the  deposit  of 
instruments  of  ratification  by  all  nuclear-weapon  state  signatories 
and  forty  other  states.  Moreover,  as  Secretary  Rusk  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  July  10,  1908: 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  safeguards  of  the  sort  that  arc  applied  by  Kura- 
tom  are  very  similar  to  tho  safeguards  applied  by  Che  International  Ato.ulc 


a  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1967,  p.  616. 

**  10  I’ST  75 : 11  U8T  2588. 

"  10  l'8T  1424. 

"Treaty  Establishing  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community  (BURATOlf) 

and  atnnected  documents.  London,  II.M.  Stationery  OHU-e  (1!K»7). 

,n<7  SS2-  <M>  —41 
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Energy  Agency,  and  we  see  no  special  problem  in  washing  those  safeguards,  in 
relating  them  to  each  other,  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  confidence  in  the  nature 
of  the  safeguards,  but  that  Euratom  safeguards  and  the  Euratom  s.vtom  of 
peaceful  cooperation  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  can  proceed  without  interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  an  agreement  to  be  worked  out  between  Euratom  and  the 
IAEA." 

If  a  non-nuclear- weapon  country,  including  a  non-nuclear  member  of 
Euratom,  does  not  sign  the  NPT,  the  treaty  would  not  prevent  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  material  or  equipment  to  that  country  if  the  nu¬ 
clear  material,  or  that  used  or  produced  in  such  equipment,  would  be 
made  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  Article  III.  In  the  event 
that  a  non-nuclear- weapon  country,  whether  signatory  or  not,  does  not 
conclude  a  safeguards  agreement  with  IAEA,  we  would  of  course, 
feel  obliged  to  review  the  situation  in  light  of  the  existing 
circumstances. 

Question  S.  In  what  way ,  if  any ,  does  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
amend ,  modify*  supplement  or  incorporate  by  reference  any  provisions 
of  federal  legislation  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 >  os 
amended ,  the  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958 ,*°  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participation  Act  of  1967 ,61  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955 ,  as  amended , 02  or  any  other  relevant 
Acts  of  Congress  administered  by  the  Commission  f 

Answer :  While  we  believe  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  in  a 
better  position  than  this  Department  to  supply  a  definitive  response  to 
this  question,  we  have  the  following  observations  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  between  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended : 

( 1 )  As  noted  in  Secretary  Rusk’s  letter  of  Submittal  of  the  NPT,*3 
Article  I  of  the  NPT  deliberately  parallels  United  States  atomic 
energy  legislation,  which  has  always  prohibited  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  control  over  them. 

(2)  To  tho  extent  that  it  succeeds  in  preventing  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional  countries,  the  treaty  should  have  the 
effect  of  restricting  the  number  of  nations  that  can  satisfy  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  Section  91(c)  of  tho  Atomic  Energy  At  of  having  “made 
substantial  progress  in  the  development  of  atomic  weapons.”*4  As 
you  know,  to  date  oidy  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  found  to  satisfy 
this  condition. 

(tt)  By  explicitly  calling  for  international  safeguards,  the  NPT 
may  bo  considered  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  Section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  requiring  “a  guaranty  that  any  material  to  be 

"  S  or  prolif  (ration  Treaty:  Hearings  Ipt.  11.  I>.  14. 

*8  USX  1110. 

*  srsTiiwa. 

"Joint  Courni  It  too  on  Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Atomic 
Eneryy  Legislation  Through  90th  Congress,  lid  Session,  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States  (Jt.  Com.  Print.  90th  Cong.,  2d 
ness,  Dec.  1908),  pp.  197-223. 

"  Ante.  pp.  470-47K. 

“  A  tomic  Energy  Legislation  Through  90th  Congress,  id  Session,  p.  33. 
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transferred  pursuant  to  such  agreement  will  not  be  used  for  atomic 
weapons,  or  for  research  on  or  development  of  atomic  weapons  or  for 
any  other  military  purpose.”  As  indicated  above,  most  agreements  con¬ 
cluded  under  this  section  have,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  provided  for 
such  safeguards. 

(4)  'Die  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  presently  consid¬ 
ering  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  would  assist 
the  U.S.  in  the  implementation  of  Article  V  of  the  NPT  (S3783,  HR 
18448,  HR  18701)  by  authorizing  the  AEC  to  conduct  peaceful  nuclear 
explosion  services  for  practical  applications  domestically  and  abroad. 

With  respect  to  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act,  reference  is  made  to 
the  discussion  of  our  agreements  for  cooperation  with  Euratom  under 
question  2  above. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  beliof,  the  Non-Proliferation  treaty 
would  not  amendj  modify  ?  supplement  or  incorporate  by  reference  any 
other  federal  legislation,  including  the  lawij  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  question. 


Statement  by  Mr.  Nixon  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 

September  11,  1968 1 

Desp’te  my  concern  over  some  of  its  provisions,  I  have  endorsed  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  which  is  intended  to  control  the  fur¬ 
ther  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.2  I  hope  that  it  can  be  universally 
adopted. 

But  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  now  less  than  a  month 
old,  has  seriously  damaged  the  prospects  for  early  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  A  large  Soviet  military  force  still  occupies  that  country. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  can  understand  why  the  Senate  might 
want  to  delay  ratification  and  also  why  the  Administration  might  find 
it  advisable  not  to  insist  on  immediate  action.  As  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  pointed  out  in  his  statement  of  September  8 : 

The  effectiveness  of  this  treaty  depends  Importantly  on  the  respect  for  treaties 
shown  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  Soviet  military  action  against  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  has  violated  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  even  before  it  is  ratified.* 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Governor  Rockefeller,  Governor 
Scranton,  members  of  the  Senate  Republican  Leadership  and  with 
members  of  my  key  issues  committee.  They  all  share  my  judgement 
that,  despite  the  inherent  value  of  this  treaty,  its  ratification  should  be 
postponed. 

The  posture  and  intention  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  other  nations  of  Central  and  Western  Europe  can  l>e  re¬ 
assessed  at  a  later  time  to  see  whether  circumstances  will  then  justify 
our  proceeding  with  ratification. 


1  Republican  National  Committee  news  relearn* ,  Sept.  11, 1908. 
'  y4»te,  i>p.  401-4615. 

*  Veto  York  Time*,  Sept.  8, 1908.  p.  34. 
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Letter  From  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  to  Senator  Cooper 
on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  September  11, 1968  1 


Dear  Senator  Cooper:  I  am  enclosing  AEC’s  answers  to  the 
questions  on  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 4  contained  in  your  letter 
of  August  22. 1968.* 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  call  upon  us. 
Cordially, 


Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman. 


Question  1.  What  arc  the  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  to  which  the 
US  had  provided  or  agreed  to  provide  nuclear  assistance  for  peaceful 
purposes  prior  to  becoming  a  signatory  to  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty f 


Answer:  The  US  has  provided,  or  agreed  to  provide  some  form  of 
assistance  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  to  the  following 
countries: 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Ca'uda 

China 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador 

Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 


Greece 

Guatemala 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 


Nicaragua 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia 


Question  2.  Your  statement  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
July  1?  noted  that  the  United  States  had  required  in  its  prior  agree¬ 
ments  with  stick  non-nuclear-weapon  countries .  on-site  inspection  by 
the  US ,  maintenance  of  records  and  reports  open  to  the  US  upon 
request ,  and  access  to  all  data  end  all  plants  at  all  times  by  the  US.* 
Do  you  consider  that  such  requirements  were  necessary  for  an  effective 
safeguards  system t 


Answer:  The  answer  to  this  question  is  “yes.”  This  answer  must  be 
viewed  in  light  of  safeguards  history  and  of  a  technical  factor  which 
1, ns  played  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  safeguards.  That  factor 
is  i.ie  recognition  that  small  quantities  of  micvar  material  are  of 


'  Xtmpnthjt  .it  inn  Tnatg:  Hearings  fj>t.  21.  f>|*.  4!>l-4!>f>. 

*  .infr.  pi>.  4U1— 105. 

*  \’<>f  printed  hero. 

*  S(>0  Ii«(c,  ||.  "IS. 
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minimal  significance  and  the  resulting  lack  of  need  to  rigorously  safe¬ 
guard  such  insignificant  material.  Under  the  Atoms  for  Peace  Pro¬ 
gram,8  the  first  agreements  calling  for  the  export  of  reactors  and 
fissionable  material  abroad  were  executed  in  1965.  These  early  agree¬ 
ments  were  limited  to  the  export  of  research  reactors  and  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  material  with  a  maximum  enrichment  of  20%  U-235.  To  a 
degree,  therefore,  they  reduced  the  safeguards  problem  by  limiting  the 
kirds  of  assistance  to  those  which  were  inherently  of  little  or  no  mili¬ 
tary  significance.  These  limitations  were  possible  because  there  was 
no  immediate  requirement  for  cooperation  of  a  kind  where  a  more 
comprehensive  safeguards  system  would  clearly  be  needed.  Despite 
these  limitations  even  the  earliest  agreements  contained  provisions 
which  gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  observe  from  time  to  time 
the  research  reactors  and  fuel  provided  for  them  to  determine  that 
they  were  being  employed  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  agreements. 
The  agreements  also  required  the  keeping  of  records  and  submission 
of  periodic  reports.  In  practice,  these  limited  rights  were  entirely  ade¬ 
quate  to  apply  the  kinds  of  safeguards  required  for  these  materials 
and  equipment. 

The  Atoms  for  Peace  Program  contemplated  from  the  outset  that 
assistance  would  eventually  be  given  and  materials  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  for  use  in  the  generation  of  power  by  nuclear  reactors.  This 
meant  that  eventually  large  quantities  of  plutonium  would  result 
from  the  cooperative  activities  and  the  development  of  a  safeguards 
system  to  accommodate  this  problem  was  therefore  pursued.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  application  of  an  effective  safeguard  system  for 
such  a  program  would  depend  on  the  acquisition  of  ampL  rights  on 
behalf  of  the  inspecting  authority  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the 
necessary7  control  measures.  Thus,  the  first  step  was  the  formulation 
of  this  system  of  rights.  If  these  rights  could  be  made  sufficiently 
broad,  the  development  of  the  detailed  techniques  of  control  could  con¬ 
tinue  over  a  longer  period,  since  the  actual  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  reactors  producing  large  amounts  of  plutonium  was  several 
years  away.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  a  safeguards  system  consists  of 
both  the  rights  vested  in  the  controlling  authority  and  the  actual 
measures  by  which  these  rights  are  implemented.  The  existence  of  the 
rights  themselves,  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  their  implementation 
is  maintained  through  the  activities  of  the  inspectorate,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  total  effectiveness  of  the  system. 

The  system  of  rights  included  in  US  comprehensive  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  beginning  in  1966  and,  in  almost  identical  words,  in  the  Statuto 
of  the  IAEA,0  are  an  impressive  and  unprecedented  step  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  They  provide  the  inspecting  authority,  that  is,  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  bilateral  safeguards  and  the  IAEA  in  the 
case  of  Agency  arrangements,  with  the  right  to  send  into  the  recipient 
country  inspectors  who  shall  have  access  at  all  times  and  to  all  places 
and  data  as  necessary  to  account  for  material  and  to  determine  that 
the  commit ment  to  peaceful  uses  is  being  observed.  This  right  of 
access  is  the  central  right  on  which  the  United  States  and  the  IAEA 


*  Documents  on  Dfrormomcnt.  t9$5~1959,  rol.  I.  pp.  303-400. 

•For  the  IAEA  Statute,  nee  .-tmcncoa  Foreign  Policy:  Curnnt  Document*, 
1956,  pp.  015-033. 
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systems  are  based.  It  has  proven  to  be  sufficiently  broad  so  that  any 
reasonably  conceivable  safeguard  system  required  by  practice  can  be 
fitted  witnin  it.  There  are  supplementary  but  important  rights — again 
quite  comparable  in  both  US  bilaterals  and  the  Agency  Statute.  These 
include  the  right  to  review  the  design  of  facilities  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  assuring  that  effective  safeguards  can  be  applied,  the  right  to  re¬ 
quire  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  records,  and  the  right  to  require 
periodic  reports  about  the  safeguarded  activities. 

Quvstiou  8.  You  noted  in  your  testimony  that  the  US.  has  now  by 
trilateral  agreements ,  transf erred  to  the  IAEA  United  States'  respon¬ 
sibility  for  maintaining  safeguards.  Do  the  trilateral  agreements  im¬ 
pose  on  the  IAEA  the  same  safeguard  requirements  imposed  by  the 
US.  in  its  prior  bilateral  agreements — that  is,  on-site  inspection, 
maintenance  of  records  and  reports  open  to  the  IAEA  on  request,  and 
access  to  all  data  and  all  places  at  all  tvmes  f 

Answer:  As  noted  above,  the  IAEA  rights  and  the  U.S.  rights  are 
quite  comparable.  The  IAEA  procedures  and  the  USAEC  procedures 
for  international  inspections,  are  carried  out,  where  appropriate,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  each  other.  The  IAEA  requires  access  for  its 
inspections  on  a  frequency  which  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
nuclear  material  that  the  facility  to  be  inspected  either  possesses  as 
inventory  or  annually  processes  or  produces. 

Question  4.  If  safeguard  requirements  imposed  by  the  US.  in  its 
bilateral  agreements  were  omitted  in  the  trilateral  agreements,  do  you 
consider  the  safeguards  required  by  IAEA  in  the  trilateral  agreements 

(a)  as  effective  as  those  required  by  the  UJS.  in  the  bilateral 
agreements r 

(b)  effective  and  reliable  safeguards  for  the  purposes  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty f 

Answer:  (a)  As  stated  in  response  to  question  three  above,  the 
trilateral  agreements  and  bilateral  agreements  in  effect  call  for  the 
same  safeguards  arrangements.  The  AEC  as  a  matter  of  administra¬ 
tive  policy  follows  the  IAEA  safeguards  document  in  applying  safe¬ 
guards  under  the  bilaterals.  The  IAEA  trilateral  agreements  also 
provide  for  the  application  of  the  procedures  set  forth  in  the  IAEA 
safeguards  document.  It  is,  therefore,  our  conclusion  that  the  safe¬ 
guards  required  by  the  IAEA  in  the  trilateral  agreements  are  as 
effective  as  those  required  by  the  U.S.  in  the  bilateral  agreements. 

(b)  As  stated  above,  the  safeguards  required  by  IAEA  in  the  tri¬ 
lateral  agreements  contain  the  essential  elements  of  a  safeguards  sys¬ 
tem.  These  elements  are  on-site  inspections  and  an  established  3ystem 
within  tho  safeguards  activity  of  records  and  reports.  Safeguards 
based  on  those  elements  can  be  expected  to  constitute  a  reliable  and 
effective  system  for  the  purpose  or  the  verification  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  obligation  assumed  by  each  non-nuclear -weapon  state  under  tho 
NPT  with  a  view  to  preventing  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  from 
jieaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices; 
tho  purposes  stated  in  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  the  safeguards 
to  be  applied  by  IAEA  under  the  Treaty. 
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Question  5.  Will  you  please  provide  for  the  record  typical  examples 
of  such  bilateral  and  trilateral  agreements  f 

Answer :  Enclosed  are  the  following  examples : 

a.  Atomic  Energy  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  signed  at  Washington  on 
February  26, 1968.T 

b.  Atomic  Energy  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Argentina,  signed  at  Washington 
on  June  22, 1962.* 

c.  Safeguards  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America, 

T  __  1  _ ,  4  i _ ;  _  "T, _ k _  • _ 1  _  i.  tt: _ 


on  July  10, 1968.® 

d.  Safeguards  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America, 
Argentina,  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  signed  at 
Vienna  on  December  2, 1964.™ 

Question  6.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  safeguards  now  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  IAEA  have  been  administered  effectively  f 

Answer:  The  USAEC  does  consider  that  the  IAEA  administers  its 
safeguards  effectively.  This  opinion  is  based  on  information  gathered 
by  our  close  association  with  nations  inspected  by  the  IAEA  and  as  a 
consequence  of  our  US  membership  in  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors. 
Furthermore,  for  the  past  ten  years  the  US  has  had  r>ersonnel  function¬ 
ing  as  senior  staff  members  of  the  IAEA  safeguards  organization  and 
has  provided  to  the  IAEA  expert  technical  advice  on  the  subject  of 
safeguards  based  on  the  US  domestic  safeguards  program  and  US  re¬ 
search  and  development  in  this  field. 

Since  1962,  the  US  has  had  four  reactors  and  a  chemical  processing 
plant  (which  recovered  the  plutonium  from  one  of  those  reactors),  as 
well  as  a  storage  facility  where  this  plutonium  was  stored  subject  to 
IAEA  safeguards.  USAEC  members  have  worked  closely  with  the 
IAEA  staff  which  have  carried  out  the  safeguards  in  connection  with 
these  facilities.  The  opinion  gained  as  a  result  of  that  close  association 
has  been  that  tho  IAEA  has  effectively  carried  out  its  safeguards 
program. 

Question  7.  Have  there  been  complaints  of  improper ,  ineffective  or 
poorly  administered  safeguards  f 

Answer:  To  our  knowledge  there  have  been  no  official  complaints 
of  improper,  ineffective  or  poorly  administered  safeguards  made  to  the 
IAEA,  its  Board  of  Governors  or  its  General  Conference.  Nor  have 
any  such  official  complaints  about  the  IAEA  been  raised  with  the  U.S. 
Government,  to  our  knowledge  with  other  governments. 

As  I  noted  in  my  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  on  July  12,  several  countries  expressed  concern  that  the  I  \EA 

'  TIAS  (1617. 

*  13  UST  1789. 

•  TIAS  <1620. 
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safeguards  might  serve  to  place  the  non-nuclear-weapons  states  at  a 
commercial  disadvantage.  We  have  felt  these  fears  to  be  groundless.  I 
also  testified  that  we  believe  the  IAEA  could  discharge  its  safeguards 
responsibility  effectively.11 

It  is  inevitable  that  for  an  evolving  svstem  of  international  controls, 
involving,  inter  alia,  inspections  bv  foreign  nationals  there  will  be 
concern  expressed  by  various  individuals  and  nations  that  some  aspects 
of  the  system  are  inefficient  or  excessively  strict.  Safeguards  represent 
a  form  of  regulation,  and,  as  in  all  cases  of  regulation,  many  of  the 
affected  parties  often  favor  less  strict  control.  Such  complaints  will 
probably  continue  to  be  voiced,  formally  and  informally,  as  the  various 
conflicting  views  of  those  involved  in  safeguards  are  exchanged  and 
eventually  resolved.  For  example,  an  article  in  the  June  1968  issue  of 
“Atoms  in  Japan”,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Japanese  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum,  might  be  considered  as  an  implied  but  unofficial 
complaint  about  the  initial  IAEA  safeguards  inspection  of  the  JAPC 
Tokai  Nuclear  Power  Station.  (The  article  did  note,  however,  the  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances  during  the  inspection  because  “.  .  .  an  army  of  TV 
cameramen  and  newspaper  reporters  followed  wherever  the  [inspec¬ 
tors]  went  within  the  reactor  site.”)  Constructive  suggestions  of  how 
the  safeguards  system  might  be  more  effectively  and  efficiently  admin¬ 
istered  are,  of  course,  welcomed  by  the  IAEA  so  that  the  system  can 
be  improved. 

The  U.S.,  as  well,  will  support  any  measures  necessary  to  correct 
bona  fide  complaints  about  tne  administration  of  IAEA  safeguards. 
As  noted  above,  however,  to  date  we  have  not  had  to  do  this,  and  we 
anticipate  that  little,  if  any,  action  of  this  type  will  be  necessary. 

Question  8.  Have  there  been  breaches  of  substance  and,  if  so,  if  not 
classified ,  could  you  identify  cou/ntnes  breaching  safeguards f 

Answer:  To  our  knowledge,  there  have  been  no  breaches  of  any 
agreement  covering  safeguards  related  to  nuclear  material  or  equip¬ 
ment  supplied  by  the  US  for  that  matter,  by  any  state. 

Question  9.  Do  you  consider  the  present  organization  of  I  AKA 
charged-  with  responsibility  for  maintaining  safeguards  adequate  in 
funding,  personnel  and  technical  competence? 

Answer:  As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  during  the  Hearings  1h>- 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  12,  the  present  IAEA 
safeguards  staff,  which  is  modest  in  size,  is  in  balance  with  the  size  of 
the  workload  for  which  the  Agency  has  had  responsibility  to  date.  The 
TT.S.  has  participated  in  the  Administrative  ana  Rudgrc  Committee  of 
the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  and  in  the  Board  itself  and  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Agency  in  tho  review  and  approval  of  the  Agency's 
budget  with  particular  attention  on  our  part  to  the  items  relating  to 
safeguards.  In  tho  context  of  the  current  workload,  we  have  felt  the 
funding  and  personnel  ceilings  provided  for  the  Department  of  Safe¬ 
guards  and  InsjH'ction,  the  organization  of  IAEA  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  safeguards,  have  been  adequate.  (See  also 
answer  to  question  11.) 


11  Ante,  jij>.  610-520. 
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The  Director  General  of  the  IAEA  is  required  to  consult  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  with  regard  to  the  proposed  nomination  of  an 
Agency  employee  to  serve  as  a  safeguards  inspector.  In  connection  with 
this  consultation  the  U.S.  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
obtains  information  on  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  inspectors. 
From  this  information,  we  nave  concluded  that  the  personnel  being 
named  as  inspectors  are  well -qualified  as  to  education  and  training  to  be 
safeguards  inspectors.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  IAEA’s  inspection 
activities  in  the  United  States  of  those  facilities  which  have  been  vol¬ 
untarily  submitted  to  IAEA  safeguards  and  also  by  virtue  of  the  close 
liaison  maintained  between  the  IAEA  and  AEC  safeguards  staff,  AEC 
safeguards  personnel  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Agency’s  safeguards  staff  and  have 
been  favorably  impressed  by  their  technical  competence.  In  the  area 
of  safeguards  research  and  development,  the  Agency’s  budget  is  small ; 
approximately  $100,000  per  year.  We  have  felt  it  unnecessary  to  press 
for  a  larger  safeguards  research  and  development  budget  in  the  A  gency 
because  m  meeting  our  own  responsibilities  in  this  area,  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  established  a  comprehensive  research  and  development 
program  and  we  are  working  closely  with  the  Agency  to  make  cure 
the  results  of  this  research  and  development  are  available  to  IAEA  to 
bo  used  as  appropriate  in  Agency  safeguards.  Other  governments  are 
also  conducting  substantial  safeguards  research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Agency  is  serving  a  valuable  role  in  coordinating  tnese 
programs  and  as  a  means  of  exchanging  information  on  safeguards 
developments. 

Question  10.  Can  you  provide  up-to-date  information ,  stating  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  safe¬ 
guards  for  IAEA — stating  separately  the  number  of  inspectors ,  and 
the  cost  of  such  safeguards  t 

Answer:  The  IAEA  safeguards  organization  consists  of  24  pro¬ 
fessional  and  13  support  personnel.  It  is  estimated  that  in  CY 1969  the 
staff  will  bo  increased  to  34  professional  and  18  support  personnel. 
Twenty-two  of  the  24  professional  personnel  mentioned  above  have 
been  designated  to  serve  as  safeguards  inspi  'tors. 

The  IAEA  safeguards  budget  figures  lor  CY  1968  and  CY  1969 
(estimated)  are  as  follows : 


Calendar  year 


1908 

1969 

Panola  and  committees. . . 

$0,  000 

$13,  000 
150,  000 
48 1,  S00 
183,  800 
90,  400 

Soiontific  and  technical  services 

Salaries  and  wages . 

Common  staff  coats. ... 

Duty  travel  and  mission* 
Representation  and  hospitality.. 

«r»;  000 

10,900 

.  123,300 

90,  400 

2.  700 

3,000 

Total . . 

634,  300 

928,  000 
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Question  11.  Do  you  consider  the  present  organization  of  IAEA  for 
maintaining  safeguards  adequate  for  its  responsibilities  under  the 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  t 

Answer;  As  pointed  out  In  connection  with  the  estimates  referred 
to  in  your  question  12  below,  the  safeguards  workload  of  the  IAEA 
is  expected  to  increase  under  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  We  do 
not  consider  the  present  organization  of  IAEA  for  maintaining  safe¬ 
guards  adequate  in  size  to  meet  these  increased  responsibilities  and 
a  need  to  increase  the  staff  size  is  recognized. 

Question  12.  The  report  of  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  provides  varying  estirnates  of  increases  in  person¬ 
nel  that  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  safeguards  under  the 
NPT  and  of  large  increases  in  cost.  Has  the  AEG  or  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  made  a  determination  of  the  increase  in  the  size  of  staff 
and  additional  cost  that  will  be  required? 

Answer;  In  keeping  with  our  responsibilities  we  have  had  esti¬ 
mates  made  by  the  AEC’s  Safeguards  Technical  Support  Organization 
of  IAEA  safeguards  costs  and  manpower  requirements  expected  under 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Preliminary  results  of  the  studies  are 
quoted  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  to  which  you  refer.12  It  was  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  these  studies,  that  any  study  of  this  kind  made 
at  this  time  must  be  considered  highly  conjectural  and  tentative,  sub¬ 
ject  to  almost  continual  review  and  refinement.  In  this  sense,  no  formal 
determination  has  been  made  of  the  required  increase  in  staff  and 
funds.  The  studios  will  serve  as  important  references  and  as  guidance 
in  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  Agency,  particularly  the  budg¬ 
eting  function.  However,  beeauso  of  the  various  uncertainties  in¬ 
volved,  such  as  the  rate  of  growth  of  nuclear  power,  and  those  which 
can  arise  from  the  IAEA  determining  in  which  of  the  activities  among 
those  offered  by  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  safeguards  are  to  be  applied, 
that  a  determination  of  a  staff  size  requirement  cannot  be  made  at  this 
time. 

Question  13.  Do  you  contemplate  any  difficulty  in  the  development 
of  an  IAEA  staff  and  inspector*  capable  of  administering  effectively 
safeguards  under  the  treaty ?  Are  any  arrangements  being  vuide  for 
their  selection  and  training  \ 

Answer:  As  I  noted  in  my  testimony  of  July  12,  1968,  although 
there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  expanding  the  IAEA 
safeguards  inspector  staff  to  administer  effectively  safeguards  under 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  wo  are  confident  that  these 
lifliculties  can  bo  overcome  with  the  cooperation  of  die  IAEA  member 
states  in  making  available  their  qualified  personnel  for  this  purpose.11 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  USA  EC  Is  initiating,  begin¬ 
ning  in  September  190S,  a  safeguards  training  course  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  Chicago.  This  course,  which  is  intended  to  deal 
with  all  phases  of  safeguards,  both  domestic  and  international,  is 


.'.’-^proliferation  Treaty:  Hearinga.  [pt.  1],  |»j>.  281  288. 
"  Ante.  pp.  51tt  rc'4. 
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directed  at  the  supervisory  level.  The  IAEA  is  also  developing  arrange¬ 
ments  *)r  the  selection  and  training  of  safeguards  inspector&both 
for  its  current  needs  and  for  future  requirements  under  the  NPT. 

• 

Question  H.  Herne  discussions  been  held  in  the  IAEA  or  by  ENDC 
or  between  the  nuclear  powers ,  signatories  to  the  treaty ,  concerning 
the  financing  of  additional  cost  and,  if  so,  have  any  agreements  been 
concluded? 

Answer :  Definitive  discussions  concerning  the  financing  of  IAEA 
safeguards  arising  from  the  NPT  have  not  been  held  and  no  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  concluded.  The  question  of  financingsafeguards  was 
not  officially  discussed  in  the  negotiations  of  the  NPT.  As  indicated 
in  our  answer  tc  question  12,  estimates  of  these  costs  have  been  made 
by  AEC's  safeguards  Technical  Support  Organization  so  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  can  be  foreseen.  The  positions  taken  by 
the  nuclear  powers  m  IAEA  discussions  of  financing  existing  IAEA 
safeguards  agreements  do  not  necessarily  foreshadow  the  future  posi¬ 
tions  on  financing  safeguards  under  N’PT.  The  U.S.  has  taken  the 
position  that,  since  the  beneficiary  of  safeguards  is  not  only  the  countiw 
m  which  the  reactor  is  located  but  the  world  at  large,  it  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  financial  provisions  of  the  IAEA  Statute  that  the  costs 
should  and  could  legally  be  borne  by  the  Agency.  The  U.S.  prefers  that 
the  existing  system  of  financing  should  continue;  namely,  that  safe¬ 
guards  would  be  financed  out  of  the  IAEA  budget  rather  than  by  the 
parties  directly  concerned. 

Question  15.  Have  discussions  been  held  within  IAEA  concerning 
standards  of  safeguards  that  IAEA  will  require  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  powers f 

Answer:  The  IAEA  is  concerned  with  ihe  establishment  of  the 
standards  for  safeguards  implementation  under  the  requirements  of 
the  NPT  and  has  held  internal  discussions  on  this  subject. 

Question  16.  Can  you  indicate  whether  the  decisions  respecting  safe¬ 
guards  required  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  or  the  General 
Conference  of  the  IAEA  and  whether  by  majority  vote t 

Answer:  The  IAEA’s  safeguards  system  has  been  established  by  a 
series  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  While  the  decisions  of 
the  Board  are  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  majority  votes,  certain 
categories  of  decisions,  such  as  the  budget,  call  automatically  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  by  the  Board.  On  other  important  questions,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Governors  may  call  for  a  two-tnirds  vote  by  the  Board. 
The  administration  of  the  safeguards  approved  by  the  Hoard  is  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Director  General  who  i3  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Conference.  The  safe¬ 
guards  staff  is  headed  by  an  Inspector  General  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Director  General. 

The  Board  has  inferred  each  document  in  the  safeguards  system 
to  the  General  Conference  for  comments  and  has  considered  any 
views  expressed  in  the  Conference  in  putting  the  safeguards  system 
into  effect.  We  anticipate  that  this  procedure  would  continue  to  be 
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followed.  Also,  each  of  the  safeguards  agreements  that  the  IAEA 
would  enter  into  with  participating  countries  or  international  organi¬ 
zations  would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Question  17.  It  is  correct ,  is  it  not,  that  the  IAEA  will  have  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  as  to  safeguards  required  of  each  non-nuclear-weapon 
state ,  even  though  Article  III  speaks  of  negotiations  f 

Answer :  Article  III  sets  forth  standards  for  the  international  safe¬ 
guards  to  be  applied.  The  safeguards  must  be  those  set  forth  in  an 
agreement  negotiated  and  concluded  “with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system.”  As  I  stated  in 
my  testimony  on  July  12, 1968,  each  of  the  agreements  that  the  IAE  K 
would  enter  into  with  each  of  the  participating  countries  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations  would  be  subject  to  ratification  or  approval 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA.  Thus,  the  safeguards  pro¬ 
vided  for  would  have  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  IAEA. 

During  negotiations  on  Article  III  of  the  NPT,  it  was  recognized 
that  any  safeguards  arrangement  concluded  between  the  IAEA  and 
a  non-nuclear-weapon  Party,  or  Parties,  to  the  Treaty  must  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  assurances  to  the  IAEA  and  to  the  world  at  large  that 
diversions  of  material  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  are  not  taking  place.  Therefore,  the  principles  which  the  US 
Co-Chairman  announced  to  the  ENDC  on  January  18,  1938  (see 
answer  to  question  20)  fully  recognize  that  the  IAEA  must  be  able 
to  satisfy  itself  in  each  case  that  diversions  are  not  taking  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  also  call  for  the  IAEA  to  take  existing  safeguards  systems 
fully  into  account  and  to  make  appropriate  use  of  existing  records 
and'  safeguards  in  devising  the  detailed  arrangements.  The  task  of 
translating  these  principles  into  specific  arrangements  with  the 
IAEA  wifi  be  the  subject  of  negotiations  with  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

Question  18.  It  is  correct ,  is  it  not,  that  safeguards  will  not  he  nec¬ 
essarily  uniform ,  and  that  stricter  safeguards  may  he  imposed  on 
some  non -nuclear weapons  states  than  on  others  f 

Answer:  It  is  a  matter  of  IAEA  policy  that  safeguards  procedures 
applied  in  any  context,  are  uniform  for  comparable  situations.  Their 
implementation  as  regards  frequency  of  inspection  and  reports,  etc. 
is  based  on  the  quantities  of  nuclear  material  which  a  state  possesses 
as  inventory  or  processes,  or  produces.  In  determining  the  actual  fre¬ 
quency  of  Inspection  of  reactors,  the  Agency  considers  whether  the 
inspected  state  possesses  irradiated  fuel  reprocessing  facilities,  the 
nature  of  the  reactor,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  nuclear 
material  produced  or  used  in  the  reactor. 

This  policy  and  the  three  principles  of  safeguarding  stated  in  the 
answer  to  question  20  are  relevant  to  agreements  concluded  with  in¬ 
dividual  states  or  with  groups  of  statos.  However,  we  do  not  lielieve 
that  the  character  of  (tie  safeguard  arrangement  concluded  Mween 
the  IAEA  and  the  state  or  group  of  states  subjected  to  n  regional 
multilateral  safeguard  system  necessarily  will  1m*  the  same  in  every 
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respect  with  the  arrangements  concluded  with  a  state  not  participat¬ 
ing  in  such  a  system.  The  arrangements  concluded  with  the  Euratom- 
member  states  undoubtedly  will  have  to  take  into  account,  in 
appropriate  fashion,  that  these  states  already  are  being  subject  to  a 
multilateral  regional  safeguards  system  which  is  operating  effectively. 
While  the  form  of  these  two  types  of  arrangements  may  differ,  we 
feel  that  all  of  the  arrangements  concluded  by  the  IAEA  will  have 
to  provide  adequate  and  comparable  assurance  that  diversions  to  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  are  not  taking  place. 

Question  19,  Do  you  know  whether  any  state ,  in  discussions  regard¬ 
ing  NPT ,  has  expressed  concern  that  IAEA  might  impose  on  it  unac¬ 
ceptable  requirements  for  safeguardst 

Answer:  During  the  course  of  discussions  with  non-nuclear- weapon 
states  concerning  the  proposed  safeguards  requirements  for  the  draft 
NPT,  some  questions  were  raised  about  the  nature  of  the  safeguards 
and  the  possibility  of  additional,  possibly  unacceptable,  safeguards 
requirements  being  imposed  in  the  future  without  the  consent  of  the 
non-nuclear- weapon  party. 

Responding  to  such  concerns,  the  US  stated  that  the  safeguards  to 
be  applied  under  the  NPT  are  those  to  be  specified  in  agreements  nego¬ 
tiated and  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  Agency’s  Statute  and  safe¬ 
guards  system.  In  the  future,  the  IAEA  may  adopt  changes  in  its 
requirements  for  safeguards.  However,  as  the  US  representative  to  the 
ENDC  stated  on  February  21, 1968,“.  .  .  changes  made  after  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  safeguards  agreement  could  be  applied  by  IAEA  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Part les  to  the  safeguards  agreement,  a  consent  to 
lie  given  either  through  some  general  procedure  agreed  to  in  advance 
or  through  subsequent  modifications  made  in  agreements  with  the 
Agency.”  14 

The  US  offer  of  December  2,  1967,  that  “when  safeguards  are 
applied  under  the  NPT,  the  US  will  permit  the  IAEA  to  apply  its 
safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  US  excluding  only  those  with 
direct  national  security  significance,”  15  further  demonstrated  the  US 
lielief  that  the  IAEA  would  not  impose  unacceptable  requirements  for 
safeguards  under  the  NPT. 

Question  20.  Can  you  state  whether  the  questions  raised  by  EUR  A - 
TOM  countries  regarding  safeguard #  have  been  resolved  f  What  specific 
questions  were  raised f  Hoio  were  their  questions  resolved t 

Answer:  As  Secretary  Rusk  noted  in  his  statement  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  July  10,  1068, 16  the  main  problem  raised  by 
EURATOM  member  states  concerning  a  safeguards  article  for  the 
NPT  arose  out  of  the  existence  of  two  international  safeguards 
systems;  tho  IAEA  and  EURATOM.  As  fcho  secretary  stated,  “the 
Common  Market  countries  were  reluctant  to  allow  the  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  system  to  operate  in  their  countries  for  fear  that  it  would  result 
m  abandonment  of  the  EURATOM  system,  with  unfavorable  effects 

M  h  tr.  ji.  90. 
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on  progress  toward  European  unity.”  For  this  reason,  the  US  made 
dear  during  its  negotiations  with  the  Soviots  that  both  the  EURA- 
TOM  and  IAEA  safeguards  systems  should  be  permitted  to  continue. 

These  and  other  concerns  of  non-nuclear-weapon  states  were  taken 
into  consideration  in  formulating  the  compromise  Article  III.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  after  extensive  consultation  with  our  NATO  allies,  which 
include  the  members  of  EURATOM,  the  US  announced  the  following 
three  guiding  principles  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  any  IAEA  safeguards  agreements  pursuant  to  the  NFT : 

1.  There  should  be  safeguards  for  all  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  of  such  a 
nature  that  all  parties  can  have  confidence  in  their  effectiveness.  Therefore  safe¬ 
guards  established  by  an  agreement  negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  IAEA  in 
accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA  and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system 
must  enable  the  IAEA  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  of  providing  assurance  that 
no  diversion  is  taking  place. 

2.  In  discharging  their  obligations  under  Article  III,  non-nuclear-weapon 
parties  may  negotiate  safeguards  agreements  with  the  IAEA  individually  or 
together  with  other  parties ;  and,  specifically,  an  agreement  covering  such  obliga¬ 
tions  may  be  entered  into  between  the  IAEA  and  another  international  organi¬ 
sation  the  work  of  which  is  related  to  the  IAEA  nnd  the  membership  of  which 
includes  the  parties  concerned. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  the  IAEA  should  make  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  existing  records  nnd  safeguards,  provided  that  under  such  mutually 
agreed  arrangements  IAEA  can  satisfy  itself  that  nuclear  material  is  not  diverted 
to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.” 

Question 2L  Takinq  into  consideration  Article  /F,  Paragraph  2,  and 
the  seventh  and  eighth  paragraphs  of  the  Preamble ,  what  are  the  obli- 
gations  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  toward  providing  ma¬ 
terials ,  equivalent  and  scientific  and  technological  information  to 
nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  f  Would  the  obliga¬ 
tion  extend  to  Communist  and  non-Communist  countries  alike  t 

Answer:  As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony  on  July  12, 1968,  the  US 
already  is  conducting  a  very  extensive  program  of  international  coop¬ 
eration  in  fields  pertaining  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  enemy.  We 
believe  it  would  bo  within  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  for  the  United  States 
to  continue  this  program  to  expand  it  wherever  possible.  We  believo 
the  language  of  Article  IV  clearly  contemplates  uiat  each  nation  will 
do  what  it  can  to  cooperate  with  the  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  We 
also  believe  that  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  provide  some  special 
advantages,  in  terms  of  our  cooperation  to  those  non-nuclear-weapon 
nations  that,  adhere  to  the  Treaty.  We  are  giving  some  thought  to  this 
problem  and  undoubtedly  will  wish  to  consult  closely  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  matter. 

We  do  not,  however,  interpret  Article  IV  as  meaning  that  the  US 
will  be  compelled  to  embark  on  an  •  costly  new  programs  or  as  obliging 
the  US  to  meet,  all  requests  and  demands.  Neither  do  we  construe  Arti¬ 
cle  IV  as  overriding  tire  provisions  of  the  US  Atomic  Energy  Act.,  nor 
will  it  remove  the  discretion  we  have  in  determining  the  nature  of  our 
cooperative  relationships  with  of  her  countries,  on  a  case  by  case  bnsis. 
The  words  “fullest  jrossible  exchange”  in  Article  IV  clearly  imply  that 
the  Parties  will  Ire  cx{>ectod  to  cooperate  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  able  to  do  so,  and  that  reciprocity  may  well  Ire  a  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  what,  is  ixrssible  in  certain  circumstances. 
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Furthermore,  on  December  2,  1967,  President  Johnson  announced 
that  when  “safeguards  are  applied  under  the  NPT,  the  US  will  permit 
the  IAEA  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  tne  US 
excluding  only  those  with  direct  national  security  significance.” 18  Thfa 
offer  was  made  to  meet  a  number  of  concerns  which  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states,  including  EURATOM  member  states,  had  raised  con¬ 
cerning  the  oossibility  of  industrial  espionage,  and  the  possible 
competitive  advantage  to  nuclear- weapon  states  not  subject  to  IAEA 
safeguards.  On  December  4, 1967,  the  ITK  made  a  similar  offer.19 

To  date,  three  of  the  five  non-nuclear-weapon  member  states  of 
EURATOM  (Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg)  have 
signed  the  NPT  after  full  consultations  with  the  European  Communi¬ 
ties.  Each  of  them  has  pointed  out,  among  other  things,  that  they  do 
not  consider  that  there  is  any  incompatibility  between  the  goals  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  NPT  and  the  EURATOM  Treaty;  that  the  safeguards 
provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  NPT  will  lie  the  subject  of  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  concluded  with  the  IAEA;  and  that  it  is  their  intention 
not  to  ratify  the  NPT  before  negotiations  with  the  IAEA  have 
produced  an  agreement. 

Question  22.  Article  V  'provides  that  non-nuclear-weapon  states  may 
obtain  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  pursuant  to  a  “ spe¬ 
cial  international  agreement  or  agreements',  or  “ pursuant  to  bilateral 
agreements ”.  Would  international  observation  be  required  in  each  case? 

Answer:  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  on  July  28,  1968,  whether  the 
peaceful  nuclear  explosion  service  Is  provided  through  an  international 
body  or  bilaterally,  “in  each  case,  an  opportunity  shall  be  provided 
for  appropriate  international  observation  of  the  actual  detonation.” 

Article  V  of  the  Treaty  would  require  that  a  reasonable  opportunity 
Ihj  offered  for  international  observation  of  explosions  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  that  Article.  In  all  probability,  the  IAEA  will  be  invited  to 
observe  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  conducted  pursuant  to  Article  V. 
If  the  invitation  is  extended  in  good  faith  and  allows  reasonable  notice 
to  permit,  the  international  observation,  then  we  believe  the  obligation 
under  this  provision  would  l>e  discharged,  even  if  the  IAEA  or  other 
international  observers  did  not  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  nuclear  explosion  were  such 
as  to  make  international  observation  impracticable,  then  obviously 
there  would  not  have  been  compliance  with  the  provision. 

Question  23.  While  not  an  operative  section  of  the  treaty ,  does  Para- 
gre  ph  six  of  the  Preamble  express  any  agreement  or  understanding  on 
the  mrt  of  the  nuclear-weapon  countries  and ,  specifically  on  the  part 
of  vhe  United  States ,  to  agree  to  a  specific  or  limited  method  of  inspec¬ 
tion  in  any  future  agreements  between  the  nuclear-weapon  countries f 

Answer:  Paragraph  six  of  the  Preamble  of  the  N1*T  expresses  the 
intention  of  the  Parties  to  support  “research,  development  and  other 
efforts  to  further  the  application,  within  the  framework  of  tho  Intor- 
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national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of  the  principle 
of  safeguarding  effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special  fissionable 
materifps  by  the  use  of  instruments  and  other  techniques  at  certain 
strategic  points.”  Inclusion  of  the  reference  in  the  Preamble  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  IAEA?  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  for  the 
safeguarding  of  nuclear  activities  of  non-nuclear- weapon  states  party 
to  the  treaty,  in  accordance  with  Article  III,  would  have  an  interest  in 
utilizing  instruments  and  other  new  techniques  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  as  soon  as  they  are  technically  feasible.  Such  interest  is 
motivated  by  widely  shared  desires  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
safeguards  system  in  the  most  efficient  manner  with  minimum  man¬ 
power  and  with  the  least  possible  intrusion  into  nuclear  activities.  In 
short,  the  Preambular  reference  only  concerns  the  means  by  which  the 
IAEA  might  meet  its  responsibilities,  and  does  not  imply  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  those  responsibilities  or  the  effectiveness  of  safeguards.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA  will  take  into 
account  the  results  of  safeguards  research  and  development  in 
administering  the  responsibilities  of  the  IAEA  under  Article  III. 

The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  does  not  express  or  allude  to  any 
agreement  or  understanding  concerning  methods  of  inspection  in  any 
future  agreements  between  the  nuclear- weapon  countries  and  no  such 
agreements  or  understandings  exist  among  them. 

Question  2 If.  Please  provide  for  the.  record  the  list  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  countries  to  which  the  UK,  the  UfiSlt,  Canada,  and  France 
have  provided  nuclear  assistance  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Answer:  To  our  knowledge,  the  UK,  USSR,  Canada  and  France 
have  provided  assistance  in  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
following  countries: 

UK:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Finland,  India,  Israel,  Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Romania, 
Spain,  South  Africa,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

USSR:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Fast 
Germany,  Ghana,  Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Traq,  Mongolia,  North 
Korea,  hTortli  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania,  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Yugoslavia. 

Canada:  Australia,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  Pakistan,  Romania,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

France:  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Central  African  Republic,  Chile,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Gabon,  India,  Tran,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Leba¬ 
non,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Peru,  Poland, 
Romania,  Senegal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Uruguay,  Ven¬ 
ezuela  and  Yugoslavia. 

Question  25.  Would  you  comment  upon  the  statements  made  by  Con- 
pressman  Craip  TIosmer  rewarding  the  inadequacy  of  safeguards? 

Answer:  Our  comments  on  the  adequacy  of  safeguards  are  given 
a!a»ve,  primarily  in  resj>onso  to  questions  0  and  (5  and  additionally  in 
response  to  questions  11,  1*2  and  1.3.  We  have  noted  in  the  above  cited 
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responses  the  bases  for  our  opinion  that  IAEA  safeguards  arc 
adequate. 

Additionally,  the  Commission  and  its  contractors  have  had  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  operating  a  wide  variety  of  nuclear  energy  facilities 
and  in  performing  the  materials  control  measurements  necessary  for 
assuring  their  most  economical  and  safe  operation.  It  is  our  policy  to 
assist  the  IAEA  safeguards  program  by  passing  on  such  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  to  continue  to  conduct  research  and  development  in  an  effort 
to  further  refine  our  understanding  of  the  normal  and  expected  opera¬ 
tions  of  nuclear  energy  facilities.  Based  on  the  progress  to  date,  we 
believe  that  the  IAEA  will  be  able  to  conduct  effective  inspection  of 
nuclear  facilities.  Further  we  believe  that  any  suspected  diversion  will 
bo  appropriately  handled  in  the  IAEA  under  the  statutory  provision 
requiring  IAEA  inspectors  to  report  any  non-compliance  to  the 
Director  General  of  tne  Agency  who  thereupon  must  report  it  to  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Basically,  as  an  organization  with  many  years  of  experience  in  safe¬ 
guarding  nuclear  material  the  AEC  is  convinced  that  the  IAEA  can 
effectively  safeguard  the  activities  assigned  to  it  pursuant  to  the  NPT. 
Wo  maintain  this  conviction  recognizing  that  no  system  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  foolproof  and  that  the  Agency  will  have  to  increase  its 
safeguards  budget  and  manpower  in  order  to  handle  the  NPT  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  they  are  incurred. 

Latin  American  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  Second  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States:  Peaceful  Applications  of  Nuclear  Explosions, 
September  20,  1968 1 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States 
Having  discussed  the  question  of  “Benefits  from  peaceful  applica¬ 
tions  of  nuclear  explosions  to  non-nuclear- weapon  States  which  have 
renounced  the  production,  acquisition  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
pursuant  to  special  international  agreement  or  agreements  through 
an  appropriate  international  body  or  through  bilateral  arrange¬ 
ments”, 

Observing  that  the  use  of  explosive  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes  is  destined  to  be  of  immense  benefit,  especially  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  technical  documents  prepared 

1 A/CONF.  35/C.2/L.  18,  Sept.  20,  1868.  The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Hraaii,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic.  Guatemala,  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  N'earngua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uruguay,  and  Yen- 
eaueln.  On  Sept.  26,  before  acting  on  the  resolution  na  a  whole,  the  plenary  con¬ 
ference  had  separate  votes  on  operative  jwre.  8  and  ft  (see  Mow)  ;  jmr.  3  failed 
to  obtain  n  two-thirds  majority  and  wna  therefore  dropped  from  the  resolution. 
Tito  vote  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  SO  to  21.  with  27  abstentions,  and  it 
illtl  not  |»nss  since  there  was  no  two-thirds  majority. 

347-8S2-  09-'-- -43 
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for  the  Conference  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary-General  of  United 
Nations, 

Convinced  that  all  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  applications  of  nu¬ 
clear  explosions  should  be  accessible  to  all  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
which  have  renounced  nuclear  weapons, 

1.  Declares  that  it  is  highly  important  that  a  special  draft  inter¬ 
national  agreement  should  be  drafted  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  due  course,  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  of  an  “International  Service  for  Nuclear 
Explosions  for  Peaceful  Purposes,”8  whereby  the  nuclear- weapon 
States  will  undertake  to  provide  states  which  have  renounced  nuclear 
weapons  with  such  services  for  conducting  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  as  may  be  required  for  specific  projects  submitted 
to  the  servicelby  these  States ; 

2.  Likewise  declares  that  the  services  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  should  be  provided  on  a  non-discriminatoiy  basis  and  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  an  adequate  participation  of  the  States 
which  have  renounced  nuclear  weapons  in  the  International  Service 
to  ensure  that  the  charge  to  them  for  services  they  receive  is  as  low  and 
as  fair  as  possible  and,  in  particular,  excludes  any  charge  for  research 
and  development  in  respect  of  the  nuclear  devices  employed ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  include 
in  the  agenda  of  the  twenty-third  regular  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  an  item  entitled  “Convening  of  a  special  conference  to  consider 
the  establishment  within  the  framework  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  of  an  International  Service  for  Nuclear  Explosions 
for  Peaceful  Purposes  for  the  benefit  of  States  which  have  renounced 
nuclear  weapons,  with  due  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  world” ; 8 

4.  Requests  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference  to  transmit 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  the  text  of  this 
resolution ; 

5.  Also  asks  the  Executive  Secretary  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary- 
General  the  papers  submitted  by  the  delegations  of  Mexico  and  Italy,4 


’The  original  Spanish  text  read  “Servicio  Internacional  para  Explosioncs  Nu- 
cleares  eon  rim's  Taddeos".  The  word  “Servicio”  was  translated  into  English 
ns  "Department".  The  report  of  the  Second  Committee  skated  that  the  sponsors 
preferred  the  term  to  lx>  rendered  as  “Service”. 

*  The  vote  was  31  to  24,  with  29  abstentions : 

For— Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Cameroon, 
Ceylon,  Chile.  Colombia,  Dahomey,  Dominican  Republic,  FRG,  Ghana,  Guatemala, 
Iran,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Kenya,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad  and  Tobago,  Uganda,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

Affoirutt— 'Australia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Hungary,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  South  Africa,  Southern  Yemen,  Syria, 
Tunisia,  UAR,  Yemen. 

— Austria,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  India, 
Indonesia,  Israel,  Japan,  I<aos,  Lebanon,  Uechtenstein,  Madagascar,  Malta, 
Mauritius,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Republic  of 
Korea,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Romaniu,  Somnlia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand, 
IMrkey. 

‘  A/CONT.3.VDOC.15  and  A/OONF.3.VC.2/3. 
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and  all  the  other  documents  and  records  concerning  item  14(d)  of  the 
agenda  of  the  conference.  ‘ 


Revised  Latin  American  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 
Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States:  Security  Assurances  for  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States,  September  24,  1968  1 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  State*, 

Homing  discussed  the  question  of  measures  to  assure  the  security  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  States, 


•The  vote  was  30  to  7,  with  48  abstentions : 

For — Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cameroon,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Costa  Bice,  Dahomey,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  FRG,  Ghana, 
Guatemala,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Malta,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia, 
Zambia. 

Against — Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Hungary,  Mongolia, 
Poland. 

Abstaining — Algeria,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Burma,  China,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Greece,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Japan,  Kenya,  Laos,  Le¬ 
banon,  Libya,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Morocco,  Neth¬ 
erlands,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Republic 
of  Korea,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Romania,  San  Marino,  Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia, 
South  Africa,  Southern  Yemen,  Sweden,  Syria,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
Uganda,  UAR,  United  Republic  <jt  Tanzania,  Yemen. 

1  A/C0NF.85/0.1/L.8/Rev.  2,  Sept  24, 1968.  The  resolution  was  Introduced  by 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela.  At  the  22nd  meeting  of  the  First  Committee,  the  sponsors  accepted 
a  Pakistani  proposal  to  delt'e  the  words  “with  the  participation”  In  operative 
par.  1.  By  a  vote  of  12  to  1,  with  68  abstentions,  the  First  Committee  approved  a 
Pakistani  amendment  addlrg  the  words  “bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  reflect  an 
acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations  between  the  nuclear- 
weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States.”  With  these  amendments,  operative  par. 
1  read: 

“1.  Recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  at  its 
twenty-third  session,  in  order  to  achieve  a  solution  to  this  problem,  convene  as 
soon  as  possible  a  conference  of  all  the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
members  of  its  specialized  agencies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  all  nuclear-weapon  States,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  multi¬ 
lateral  Instrument  whereby  the  nuclear-weapon  States  undertake  to  adopt  the 
appropriate  measures  to  assure  the  security  of  all  non-nuclear-weapon  States, 
bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  reflect  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  obligations  between  the  nuclenr-weapon  and  nou-nuclear-weapon  States.” 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  amended  resolution  at  tho  same  meeting  by  a 
vote  of  40  to  17,  with  25  abstentions.  At  the  plenary  meeting  of  September  27, 
the  resolution  failed  by  one  vote  to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  The 
vote  was  39  to  20,  with  19  abstentions : 

For— Afghanistan,  Algeria.  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brasil,  Cameroon,  Chile,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Costa  Itica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  FRO,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Israel,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Kenya,  Luos,  Madagascar,  dauritius, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Romania,  Spain,  Swit- 

Footnote  continued  on  following  pnge. 
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Recognizing  the  need  that,  until  such  time  as  the  production  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  has  ceased  and  all  stockpiles  of  such  weapons  have  been 
destroyed,  the  security  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States  should  be 
adequately  assured, 

Recalling  resolutions  2028  (XX)  2  and  2153  (XXI)  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,8 

Hewing  in  mind  resolution  265  (1968)  of  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,4 

Notina  also  the  concern  expressed  by  delegations  participating  in 
the  Conference  about  the  question  of  their  security, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
at  its  twenty-third  session,  in  order  to  achieve  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  convene  as  soon  as  possible  a  conference  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  members  of  its 
specialized  agencies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  all  nuclear-weapon  States,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  multi¬ 
lateral  instrument  whereby  the  nuclear-weapon  States  undertake  to 
adopt  the  appropriate  measures  to  assure  the  security  of  all  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States; 

2.  Requests  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference  to  transmit 
the  text  of  the  present  resolution  and  all  other  documents  concerning 
item  11  of  the  agenda  of  the  Conference  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 


Report  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
September  26,  1968  1 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was  referred  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  signed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  July  1,  1968  (Ex.  H,  90th  Cong.,  second  sess.),2  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  without  reservation  ancl 
recommends  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
thereof. 


zerlnud,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uganda,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

A gainst — Australia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Den¬ 
mark.  Finland,  Oreece,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Luxembourg,  Mongolia,  Netherlands. 
Xew  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Republic  of  Korea,  Sweden,  Thailand. 

Abstaining— Austria,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Iraq,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jordan, 
I  .elm  non,  Libya,  Liechtenstein,  Malta,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Philippines,  Portugal, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia,  South  Africa,  South  Yemen,  Syria,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
UAH,  Yemen. 

*  Donimints  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  532-634. 

1  Ibid,,  pp.  142-143. 

*  Antr.  p.  444. 

1 S.  Ex.  Rept.  9, 90th  Cong.,  2d  teas. 

‘  Anh ,  pp.  401-406. 
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I.  Purpose  and  Background  op  the  Treaty 

The  treaty’s  fundamental  purpose  is  to  slow  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  bv  prohibiting  the  nuclear  weapon  states  which  are  party  to 
the  treaty  from  transferring  nuclear  weapons  to  others,  and  bylbarring 
the  nonnuclear  weapon  countries  from  receiving,  manufacturing,  or 
otherwise  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  As  such,  tnis  treaty  represents 
an  important  effort  to  lift  the  threat  of  adding  new  and  fearful  dimen¬ 
sions  to  international  tensions  and  disputes  through  the  spread  of 
what  has  been  called  the  seeds  of  a  hundred  crises. 

In  the  years  since  Hiroshima,  the  United  States  and  the  Sonet 
Union  as  the  major  nuclear  powers  have  gradually,  often  grudgingly, 
come  to  the  realization  that  the  technological  triumphs  of  their  own 
nuclear  weapons  programs  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  poor 
nations  of  the  world.  The  search  for  new  sources  of  commercial  power 
has  brought  in  its  wake  an  ever-increasing  potential  for  destruction. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
told  the  committee  or  the  world’s  growing  nuclear  capacity : 

*  *  *  In  several  more  years  the  nuclear  plants  In  operation  In  nonnuclear- 
weapons  countries  will  be  producing  enough  plutonium  to  make  hundreds  of 
bombs  each  year.  The  amount  of  material  that  will  be  produced  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  if  diverted  to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  level  many  cities  and 
destroy  much  of  humanity.  *  *  *  * 

Dr.  Seaborg's  comment  in  1966  on  the  process  of  separating 
wea pons-grade  plutonium  from  the  plutonium  produced  in  civil  power 
reactors  is  worth  recalling : 

*  *  •  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  build  a  clandestine  chemical-processing  plant 
using  readily  available  technology  and  equipment.* 

Given  this  burgeoning  capability  of  so  many  nations  to  build  nuclear 
weapons,  the  U.S.  efforts  to  curtail  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  ami 
skills  have  become  increasingly  more  serious  and  urgent.  In  1964  in 
his  first  message  to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  President 
Johnson  proposed  an  international  agreement  designed  “to  stop  the 
spread  or  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not  now  controlling  them”; 
and  to  guarantee  “that  all  transfers  of  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful 
purposes  take  place  under  effective  international  safeguards.” 8  After 
41/2  years  of  steady  effort,  the  U.S.  Government  has  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  with  two  other  nuclear  weapon 
states — the  Soviet  Uni^n  and  Great  Britain — that  has  thus  far  been 
signed  by  over  80  otlh  .  states. 

The  treaty  is  a  recognition  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  common  interest  in  building  barriers  to 
the  very  real  threat  of  mutual  annihilation  inherent  in  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  countries  controlling  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  As 
nuclear  weapons  spread  around  the  world,  whether  to  responsible  ov 
irresponsible  powers,  so  will  the  danger  increase  that  they  might  !>o 

*  .4  n  tr,  pp.  R10-.ri24. 

*  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapon*:  Hearing*  ltefore  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  HncrfJif,  Congress  of  the  United  state*.  Highlit  Xinth  f'mivn ■«*. 
•s«  enml  Session  on  S.  He*.  /?.*>.  Nonpralif'Tation  of  Snvltar  Weapons.  pp.  (11  <FJ. 

*  hnntnti  nt*  on  /Ksarmatrem,  /!>(!}.  p.  S. 
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used,  and  the  major  powers  drawn  into  a  crisis  involving  nuclear  arms. 

Tne  treaty  also  represents  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  states  which  have  signea  the  treaty  of  a  responsibility  to 
those  nations  which  are  now  being  asked  to  deny  to  themselves  that 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  consider  essential  to 
their  security.  The  compensation  for  such  an  important  act  of  national 
self-denial  is  the  pledge  of  nuclear  weapon  states  to  make  available 
to  the  nonnuclear  weapon  states  which  are  signatories  the  benefits 
of  peaceful  nuclear  programs,  and  to  halt  through  the  limitation  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  world’s  nuclear  armories  the  nuclear  arms 
race  that  threatens  the  very  existence  of  all  nations.  Finally,  the 
nuclear  weapon  states,  pursuant  to  Security  Council  Resolution  265 
( 1968) ,  have  pledged  tnemselves  to  take  appropriate  measures  through 
the  United  Nations  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  nonnuclear 
weapon  states  which  become  parties  to  the  treaty.* 

II.  Substance  or  the  Treaty 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  11  articles. 

Articles  I  a/nd  II 

Articles  I  and  II  state  the  basic  obligations  of  the  parties  with 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  and  skills.  Article  I  prohibits 
the  nuclear-weapon  states  bound  by  the  treaty  from  transferring  to 
any  possible  recipient  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  explosive  devices 
and  from  assisting  the  nonnuclear-weapon  states  in  manufacturing 
or  otherwise  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  [A  nuclear-weapon  state 
is  defined  by  article  IA,  paragraph  3,  as  one  which  has  “manufac¬ 
tured  and  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  prior  to  January  1, 1967.”] 

Article  II  obliges  the  parties  that  are  not  nuclear-weapon  states 
not  to  receive  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  weapons  [sic]  explosive 
devices  from  any  source  whatsoever.  Furthermore,  it  obliges  them  not 
to  manufacture  their  own  weapons  or  devices,  or  solicit  or  accept 
assistance  in  their  manufacture. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  stressed  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  the  prohibitions  in  articles  I  and  II  will  in  no  way 
inhibit  the  United  States  from  meeting  its  responsibilities  under 
existing  nuclear  weapons  arrangements  within  the  Western  alliance, 
from  deploying  its  nuclear  forces  around  the  world,  or  from  transfer¬ 
ring  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them  in  a  war  situation.  He  said, 
of  the  key  articles  I  and  IT : 

The  treaty  deala  only  with  what  1b  prohibited,  not  with  what  la  permitted. 
It  prohiblta  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control 
over  them,  meaning  bomba  and  warheads.  It  also  prohibits  the  transfer  of  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  because  a  nuclear  explosive  device  Intended  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  can  be  used  as  a  weapon  or  can  be  easily  adapted  for  such  nse.  It 
does  not  deal  with,  and  therefore  does  not  prohibit,  transfer  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  or  delivery  systems,  or  control  over  them  to  any  recipient,  so  Iona  as 
such  transfer  does  not  Involve  bombs  or  warheads.  It  does  not  deal  with  allied 
consultation*  and  planning  on  nuclear  defense  so  Iona  as  no  transfer  of  nuclear 
we«|*ons  or  control  over  them  lesults.  If  does  not  deal  with  arrangements  for 


*  Atitr,  p.  4-M. 
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deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  within  allied  territory  us  these  do  not  involve 
any  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them  unless  and  until  a  decision 
were  made  to  go  to  war,  at  which  time  the  treaty  would  no  longer  he  controlling. 
And,  It  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  European  unity,  and  would  not  bar 
succession  by  a  new  federated  European  state  to  the  nuclear  status  of  one  of 
its  former  components  *  *  *  ’ 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H.  Nitze  told  the  committee  that 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  nonnuclear  weapon  parties  under 
article  II  do  not  include  a  prohibition  on  nuclear  programs  that  are 
military  in  nature  but  that  are  unrelated  to  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons— for  example,  nuclear  submarines.8 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  should  be  noted  that,  although  U.S.  statutes 
have  forbidden  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  states  or 
associations  of  states,  this  prohibition  was  heretofore  a  national 
decision  subject  to  revision  ot  U.S.  law.  The  pending  treaty  will  turn 
this  self-imposed  limitation  into  an  international  prohibition  that  can 
be  revised  only  by  the  process  of  amending  the  treaty,  by  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  treaty,  or  by  a  war  situation.  For  example,  it  has  long 
been  the  United  States  position  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to 
any  European  federation.  Heretofore  this  position  could  have  been 
changed  by  the  President  and  the  Congress;  if  the  pending  treaty 
comes  into  force  there  will  be  another,  perhaps  insurmountable, 
obstacle  to  any  such  ciiange. 

Article  III 

Under  article  III  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  ( IAEA ) 
is  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  verifying  that  the  nonnuclear 
weapon  countries  will  not  divert  nuclear  facilities  and  materials  from 
peaceful  purposes  to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  verifica¬ 
tion  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Statute  oi  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system. 

The  first  paragraph  of  article  III  states  that  “each  nonnuclear- 
weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  safeguards, 
as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  *  *  *  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.”  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe¬ 
guards  required  by  this  article  “shall  be  applied  on  all  source  or  spe¬ 
cial  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  the 
territory  of  such  State,  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out  under  its 
control  anywhere.” 

Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  article  III  does  not 
require  safeguards  on  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  nuclear- 
weapon  states.  [Military  or  defonso  facilities  of  the  nuclear- weapon 
states  are  exempted  from  these  provisions  of  the  treaty.]  Mr  Foster 
said  that  the  fact  that. article  III  does  not  require  safeguards  on  the 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  nuclear  weapon  states  was  commented 
on  by  many  of  the  nonnuclear  weapon  states.  He  said  that  it  proved 
impossible  to  negotiate  such  arrangements  within  the  treaty  itself. 
Therefore,  the  United  States,  in  order  to  dispel  any  claims  that  the 
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treaty  was  discriminatory  in  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  field, 
volunteered  to  accept  safeguards  on  its  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
although  the  treaty  does  not  call  for  such  an  obligation.9  President 
Johnson,  on  December  2, 1967,  announced  that — 

when  such  safeguards  are  applied  under  the  Treaty,  the  United  States  will 
permit  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all 
nuclear  activities  in  the  United  States,  excluding  only  those  with  direct  national 
security  significance.10 

This  offer  prompted  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  to  inquire 
whether  this  oner  will — 

*  *  *  handicap  us  in  view  of  the  fact  that  apparently  Russia  could  inspect  our 
plants  where  we  would  not  be  able  to  inspect  the  extent  of  development  of  hera 

Secretary  Rusk  replie  i  that  installations  which  have  a  national  se¬ 
curity  function  would,  of  course,  not  be  subject  to  inspection.  The 
Secretary  then  went  on  to  say : 

Then,  too,  under  the  arrangements  now  in  force  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  arranges  for  inspec¬ 
tors  that  are  acceptable  and  agreeable  to  the  country  that  is  going  to  be  inspected 
in  terms  of— as  you  know,  sir,  we  have  opened  certain  of  our  facilities  to  these 
arrangements  and  we  have  not  detected  any  handicaps  arising  from  these 
arrangements.11 

The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Mr. 
Foster,  was  asked  whether  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  could  search  out  clandestine  or  unde¬ 
clared  nuclear  facilities  in  a  nonnuclear  weapon  country  party  to  the 
treaty.  Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  existence  of  such  a  clandestine  facility 
would  be  a  clear  breach  of  the  treaty  and  that,  although  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  treaty  for  searching  out  violations,  there  would  bo 
great  international  alertness  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  violation.12 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr.  Seaborg,  was 
questioned  at  length  on  the  rule  envisioned  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  under  this  treaty  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency’s  safeguards. 

Dr.  Seaborg  made  a  particularly  important  and  pertinent  point 
when  he  emphasized  that  the  extension  of  the  International  Atomic 
Enorgy  Agency  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  facilities  of  the  countries 
concerned  representoa  one  of  the  most  significant  accomplishments  of 
the  treaty.  Dr.  Seaborg  commented  on  the  progress  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  had  made  since  its  organization  in  1957,  and 
then  went  on  to  say : 

Aa  encouraging  as  this  progress  has  been,  however,  IAEA  safeguards  have 
l)»*en  applied  to  date  only  to  projects  receiving  Agency  assistance  or  to  projects 
•voluntarily  placed  under  IAEA  controls.  They  have  not  covered  the  entire 
unclear  programs  of  the  countries  concerned.  Neither  have  many  nations  given 
up,  through  treaty  commitment,  the  right  or  independence  to  make  nuclear 
weapons.  The  treaty  will  serve  to  fill  these  gaps  and  it  will  represent  an  unprec- 
edr  '  >d  advance  in  International,  let  alone  nuclear,  nfTnira. 
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As  for  the  safeguards  system  itself,  Dr.  Scaborg  remarked : 

•  *  •  A  a  result  of  steady  progress,  the  IAEA  now  has  In  operation  an  effec¬ 
tive  safeguards  system  that  is  suitable  for  application  to  a  wide  variety  of 
lwaceful  nuclear  activities.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  steady  efforts,  a  growing 
acceptance  of  such  international  safeguards  has  developed  among  various  nations 
of  ihe  world.  The  safeguards  which  have  been  administered  to  date  have  done 
more  than  simply  serve  their  immediate  purpose  of  assuring  that  particular 
activities  were  not  being  used  for  military  purposes.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  the  techniques  of  international  Inspection  are  feasible  and  effective  and  are 
not  considered  on  invasion  of  national  sovereignty. 

In  response  to  questions  on  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency’s  safeguards  staff  and  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  ex¬ 
pand,  Dr.  Seaborg  stated : 

•  •  *  The  present  IAEA  safeguards  staff,  while  modest  in  size,  is  in  balance 
with  the  size  of  the  workload  for  which  the  Agency  has  responsibility  to  date. 
We  recognize  that  a  major  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  Agency’s  staff  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  new  responsibilities  placed  upon  It  by  the  treaty,  and  we 
do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  *  •  *  “ 

To  Senator  Pastore’s  specific  question  whether  it  was  reasonable  to 
assume  that — 

oneo  this  treaty  comes  Into  being  that  there  will  be  a  concerted  effort  to  Improve 
the  adequacy  and  competency  and  staffing  of  the  International  Agency’s  Inspec¬ 
tion  force.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Seaborg  replied : 

Very  definitely.  The  staffing  would  go  up,  there  would  be  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  professional  and  support  personnel,  and  there  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement,  as  they  gain  experience  and  gain  numbers,  in  the  efficacy  of  their 
Inspect  ion  and  their  safeguards  performance.1* 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  article  III  nermits  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  concluded  by  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  the  treaty,  either  bilaterally  or  in 
association  with  other  states.  This  provision  raised  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency’s  safe¬ 
guards  systems  and  the  system  already  in  operation  within  the  Eur- 
atom  community. 

The  Euratom  safeguards  system  derives  from  the  Treaty  of  Pome 
signed  on  March  25,  1957.18  The  meml>crs  of  this  community  are 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  West  Germany,  Luxembourg,  nnd  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  It  has  been  the  position  of  the  members  of  Euratom  that  the 
Euratom  safeguards  system  is  comparable  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency’s  safeguards  system  and  that  to  superimpose  the  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency’s  system  would  therefore  l>e  an 
infringement  of  sovereignty.  According  to  the  treaty  now  pending,  a 
safeguards  agreement  1  n't  ween  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  Euratom  will  meet  the  general  requirements  of  article  Ill, 
Negotiations  for  such  an  agreement  shall  commence  within  180  days 
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from  tho  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  and  shall  be  concluded  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  initiation  of  negotiations. 

Secrotary  Rusk  and  Chairman  Seaborg  were  optimistic  that  an 
agreement  between  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
Euratom  could  be  concluded  without  jeopardizing  the  institutional 
integrity  of  Euratom  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  might  be  in  a  position  to  obstruct  any  agreement  be¬ 
tween  IAEA  and  Euratom. 

An  additional  question  was  raised  about  paragraph  2  of  article  III 
which  binds  each  nuclear  weapon  state  party  to  the  treaty  not  to 
provide  nuclear  material  “to  anv  nonnuclear- weapon  state  for  peaceful 
purposes,  unless  tho  source  or  specific  fissionable  material  shall  be 
subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this  article.”  This  article  raises 
the  possibility  that  in  the  event  that  such  countries  as  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Israel  do  not  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  before  the  treaty  enters 
into  force  the  United  States  would  be  precluded  from  transferring  to 
any  such  states  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  purposes.  Administra¬ 
tion  witnesses  took  the  position  that  nuclear  weapon  states  party  to 
the  treaty  would  be  subject  to  an  undertaking  not  to  provide  nuclear 
material’to  any  nonnuclear- weapon  state  for  peaceful  purposes  unless 
the  material  was  subject  to  safeguards  resulting  freer  an  agreement 
with  the  IAEA.  The  United  States  was  confident  that  no  such  situa¬ 
tion  would  develop,  according  to  the  testimony  before  the  committee. 
It  was  left  unclear,  however,  how  the  United  States  would  react  if 
such  a  situation  did  develop. 

Articles  IV  and  V 

Articles  IV  and  V  are  designed  primarily  as  compensation  to  the 
nonnuclear  weapon  signatories  for  pledging  not  to  acquire  nuclear 
explosive  devices  even  for  peaceful  purposes.  Article  IV  contains  an 
undertaking  by  all  nuclear  weapon  parties  to  the  treaty  to  facilitate  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  the  exchange  of  information,  materials,  and 
equipment  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power.  Article  V  provides 
assurances  to  the  nonnuclear  parties  that  they  will  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  According  to 
articlo  V  these  nuclear  devices  would  remain  in  the  custody  and  control 
of  a  nuclear- weiuion  state,  but  would  be  made  available  “to  nonnuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  a,  nondiseriminatory  basis  and 
that  tho  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  will  be 
as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and 
d»  velopment.” 

Elnlx.ruting  on  the  obligations  the  United  States  will  assume  under 
article  V,  Dr.  Seaborg  said : 

Wlu'E  particular  applications  are  found  to  be  feasible,  we  plan  to  make  a 
nnelenr  explosion  service  available  on  r,  commercial  basis  to  domestic  Hnrv  and 
to  nonnuclear -weapon  parties  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Such  a  service 
would  lncir.de  the  fabrication  of  the  nuclor.r  explosive  device,  Its  transportation 
from  the  assembly  plant  to  the  project  site,  its  emplacement  at  the  prepared  site, 
and  Its  arming  and  firing.  ’Hie  service  would  also  Include  appropriate  technical 
reviews  of  th<>  pro|*tsed  detonation,  such  as  those  relating  to  health  and  safety. 
The  users  of  the  service.  whether  it  is  furnished  domestically  or  pursuant  to 
article  V,  will  pay  for  the  aervla*  In  aroordsnee  with  rate*  established  for  Its 
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various  elements.  As  I  faav<  already  noted,  the  charges  for  the  nuclear  explosive 
devices  used  in  furnishing  the  service  will  not  include  the  cost  of  their  research 
and  development. 

Dr.  Seaborg  also  said  that  the  nuclear  excavation  projects  envi¬ 
sioned  under  article  V  “could  not  be  executed  within  the  present  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  as  presently  interpreted; 
modification  would  be  required  to  permit  the  United  States  to  provide 
the  nuclear  explosion  service  for  those  projects.”  Thus,  article  V  will 
probably  create  an  international  interest  in  an  amendment  to  the  Lim¬ 
ited  Test  Ban  Treaty.18 

Articles  Vl-IX 

Article  VI  commits  all  parties  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith 
relating  to  a  cessation  of  the  arms  race  and  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

Article  VII  makes  clear  that  the  treaty  in  no  way  affects  the  right  to 
establish  regional  nuclear-free  zones. 

Article  VIII  establishes  the  procedures  for  amending  the  treaty  and 
provides  for  a  conference,  5  years  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force,  to 
review  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 

Article  Ia  designates  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  Depositary  Governments,  and  provides  that  the 
treaty  shall  enter  into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Depositary  Governments  and  40  other  signatory  states. 

Article  X 

Any  party  to  the  treaty  can  withdraw  from  the  treaty  after  giving 
3  months’  notice  “if  it  decides  that  extraordinary  events,  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme 
interests  of  its  country.”  This  language  is  ident  ical  to  that  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  clause  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  giving  the  U.S.  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  article,  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wneeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  emphasized  that  the  treaty  will  become  immedi¬ 
ately  inoperative  in  case  of  general  war.  Moreover,  General  Wheeler 
said : 

I  would  think  that  If  we  detected  serious  violations  of  the  treaty  provisions, 
that  Is,  regarding  the  proliferation  of  nonnuclear  states  that  would  be  hostile 
to  us,  that  we  would  be  justified  in  exauiiniug  our  i>osition  and  perhaps  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  President  that  we  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

General  Wheeler  did  not  make  it  clear  whether  (he  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  would  make  the  same  recommendation  if  the  situation  involved 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nonnuclear  weapon  states 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  General  Wheeler  also  said  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  also  recommend  withdrawal  if  there  were 
a  throat  of  impending  war  which  would  “find  us  at  a  substantial  dis¬ 
advantage  in  the  strategic  nuclear  field.” 11 

Article  XI 

Article  XI  provides  that  the  English,  Kussian,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Chinese  texts  of  the  treaty  are  equally  anther { ic,  and  deals  with 
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I  ho  deposit,  of  the  original  treaty  instruments  and  tho  transmittal  of 
certified  copies  to  signatory  and  acceding  states. 

Ill.  Committee  Action 

Although  the  treaty  is  primarily  of  a  political  nature,  it  also  bears 
on  technical  questions  relating  to  t  e  field  of  atomic  energy  and  inter¬ 
national  safeguard  systems.  For  this  reason,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  after  consultation  with  committee 
members,  invited  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  to  sit  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during 
t  he  hearings  phase  of  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  President  Johnson  on 
July  9, 1968.  On  July  10t  the  committee  began  a  series  of  public  \ear- 
ings  to  explore  the  political,  technological,  and  security  implications 
of  the  treaty. 

Without  exception,  all  official  witnef  s  supported  the  treaty.  These 
included  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  committee  also  heard  the  Honorable 
Chet  Ilolifield,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  Honorable  Craig  Hosmer,  and  the  Honorable  Paul 
Findley. 

Representative  Holifield  strongly  recommended  the  treaty  without 
reservation  to  tho  Senate.  Representative  Hosmer  favored  approval 
of  the  treaty  only  witli  a  number  of  conditions.  Among  them  was  the 
recommendation  that  the  Senate  reserve  its  consent  to  the  treaty 
“pending  establishment  of  IAEA  safeguards  procedures  in  which 
Treaty  signatories  may  have  reasonable  confidence  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  system  for  financing  same  on  a  continuing  basis.” 
Representative  Hosmer  contended  that  at  the  present  time  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  does  not  have  an  effective  safeguards 
system  and  that,  moreover,  the  costs  of  this  safeguards  system  will 
l)o  over  $28  million  in  1970  and  will  “escalate  from  there.”  He  also 
suggested  that : 

The  Senate  advise  the  President  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  security  as¬ 
surance  Is  meaningful  to  the  extent  that  we  will  be  ‘concerned  to  the  utmost.’ 
if  sore  country  becomes  the  victim  of  nuclear  aggression  or  blackmail,  but  that 
it  is  meaningless  insofar  as  rushing  to  its  rescue  is  concerned;  and  we  apologize 
to  anybody  who  got  the  wrong  Idea  from  what  administration  spokesmen  have 
said."1 

1  )r.  Strausz-IIupe,  director  of  tho  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 
at.  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania,  testified  against  the  treaty,  arguing 
l  hut  it  would  be  dost  met  ive  to  NATO. 

l)r.  Edward  Teller  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  and 
Chairman  of  the  Divisional  Advisory  Group  of  the  Air  Force  Space 
anil  Missiles  Systems  Organization,  favored  approval  of  tho  treaty 
with  the  following  modification  related  to  the  development  of  unti- 
hallistic-missilo  defense  systems.  Dr.  Teller  stated : 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  necessary  to  declare  that  weiusms  which  are  tie 
signed  for  defense  and  ran  Ik*  used  for  defense  it  lone  are  In  the  Interest  of  pence. 
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That  when  and  if  such  defensive  systems  are  properly  developed,  the  necessary 
steps  will  be  taken  to  make  them  widely  available  for  self-defense,  and  that 
this  will  be  done  even  if  it  requires  modification  of  existing  laws  or  treaties. 

I,  therefore,  explicitly  recommend  thnt  the  Senate  make  it  known  that  it 
looks  with  favor  on  the  development  of  effective  defensive  systems,  and  that  by 
ratifying  the  treaty  the  Senate  does  not  intend  to  preclude  the  deployment  of 
purely  defensive  arrangements,  if  and  when  these  become  available.  ” 

A  number  of  additional  public  witnesses  testified  after  submitting 
requests  to  appear.  A  majority  of  these  witnesses  supported  the  treaty. 

The  burden  of  the  committee’s  questions  at  the  time  of  the  public 
hearings  concerned  the  security  guarantees  the  administration  has 
offered  nonnuclear  weapon  signatories,  the  effect  the  treaty  would 
have  on  nonnuclear  weapon  states,  particularly  within  NATO,  and 
the  prospects  for  adherence  to  the  treaty  by  other  nations.  The  in¬ 
vasion  and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  occurred  between  the  t'mo 
the  committee  concluded  its  public  hearings  and  the  time  the  com¬ 
mittee  took  final  action  in  executive  session.  This  issue  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  treaty  became  of  great  concern  to  the  committee  and  was 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  particularly  as  to  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  approving  the  treaty  while  Czechoslovakia  was  occupied 
by  Soviet  t  roops. 

The  security  guarantee  resolution 

One  of  the  most,  important  aspects  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
is  not  included  in  the  treaty  text.  In  June  10(58  the  United  States, 
Great.  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  which  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Council  on  June  1!),  giving  security  guarantees  to  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapons  signatories  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.20 

The  key  paragraph  in  the  declarat  ion  made  in  the  Security  Council 
by  the  United  States  in  explanation  of  its  vote  for  the  resolution  con¬ 
tains  the  following  language : 

*  *  *  any  State  which  commits  aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  which  threatens  such  aggression  must  he  aware  that  its  actions  arc 
to  6c  countered  effectively  by  measures  to  he  taken  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  suppress  the  aggression  or  remove  the  threat  of  aggression. 
[Emphasis addl'd.]  “ 

In  considering  the  resolution  and  its  relationship  to  the  pending 
treaty  the  committee  sought,  to  determine  whether  the  security 
Council  resolution  and  the  U.S.  declaration  in  explanation  of  its  vote 
commit  the  United  States  to  any  additional  responsibilities  other  than 
i  hose  already  assumed  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it.  unmistakably  clear  that  it  con¬ 
siders  the  Security  Council  solution  and  the  tJ.S.  declaration  ns 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  This  res¬ 
olution  and  tho  accompanying  declaration,  are  solely  executive  meas¬ 
ures.  However,  lientusc  these  actions  are  linked  politically  to  the 
treaty,  the  connection  could  convey  tho  impression  that  approval 
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of  the  treatyby  the  Senate  also  means  approval  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution.  For  this  reason,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  the  record 
clear  that  support  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  in  no  way  to  be 
construed  as  approval  of  the  security  guarantee  measures  embodied 
in  the  United  Nations  resolution  or  the  supporting  U.S.  declaration. 
It  is  appropriate,  however,  for  the  committee  to  express  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  United  Nations  resolution  on  security  guarantees, 
sinco  the  pledge  and  resolution  bear  upon  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Senate  to  approve  formal  security  commitments  by  the  United 
States  and  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to  declare  war. 

The  committee  is  constrained  to  point  out  that,  in  its  view?  this 
United  Nations  resolution  and  its  accompanying  declaration  in  no 
way  involve  a  ratification  of  prior  commitments  or  establish  new 
commitments.  In  the  event  that  action  is  contemplated  by  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  its  declaration  in  the  Security  Council,  such  action 
can  only  be  taken  with  due  regard  to  proper  Constitutional  processes. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  this  point  was  made  clear  by  the 
testimony.  The  Secretary  of  State  told  the  committee  that  * *•‘as  a 
matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  policy”  there  were  no  additional 
obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  under  the  United  Nations 
security  guarantee  resolution.22  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  any  action  the 
United  States  would  take  as  a  result  of  United  Nations  decisions 
under  the  security  guarantee  resolution  would  not  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  because  of  any  new  obligations  assumed  under  the 
resolution.  Secretary  Rusk  then  underlined  this  point : 

The  decision  itself  [to  act  on  any  Security  Council  decision]  would  have  to  be 
made  at  the  time  in  terms  of  the  total  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  President,  in  consultation  with  leaders  of  the  Congress,  as  to  what  is 
required  in  our  own  interests  at  that  time* 

In  response  to  a  direct  question,  Secretary  Rusk  agreed  with  the 
interpretation  offered  by  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  that  the  pending 
treaty  would  in  no  way  “eliminate  the  necessity  for  adoption  of  what¬ 
ever  constitutional  processes  may  be  applicable  in  the  event  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future.”*4 

The  committee,  therefore,  records  its  firm  conclusion,  reached  after 
extensive  testimony,  that  the  Security  Council  resolution  and  security 
guarantee  declaration  made  by  the  United  States  in  no  way  either 
ratify  prior  national  commitments  or  croate  new  commitments. 

Under  normal  charter  procedures,  the  United  States  had  the  option 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  a  caso  of  aggression 
or  threat  of  nggression.  Now  that  option  has  apparently  become  an 
obligation.  The  United  States  has  also  had  the  option  of  determining 
the  timing  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  Security  Council.  It  now  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  honor  bound  to  follow  a  definite  if  limited 
courso  of  action  if  a  nonnuclear  weapon  state  declares  that  it  is  a 
victim  of  nuclear  aggression  or  the  threat,  of  such  aggression.  Under 
the  security  guarantee  pledge,  the  Administration  has  expressed  its 
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intention  to  seek  “immediate”  Security  Council  “action”  to  aid  a  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  state  that  is  the  victim  or  potential  victim  of  nuclear 
aggression. 

The  change  here  is  a  subtle  one  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  judgment  that  the  Senate’s  approval  of  the  treaty  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Administration’s 
security  guarantee  measures,  or  the  committee’s  further  judgment  that 
these  actions  in  no  way  either  ratify  prior  national  commitments  or 
create  new  commitments.  The  committee  only  wishes  to  point  out  that 
in  its  view  the  Administration  has  surrendered  some  of  its  diplomatic 
flexibility  in  hopes  of  creating  a  framework  for  United  States-Soviet 
cooperation  in  the  United  Nations.  If  this  cooperation  develops  and 
matures  the  Security  Council  gesture  will  be  worth  the  costs  in  diplo¬ 
matic  flexibility. 

National  security  considerations 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Wheeler,  testified 
as  to  whether  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  taken  into 
account  during  the  treaty  negotiations.  General  Wheeler  was  also 
asked  whether  the  treaty  fully  safeguards  our  national  security  inter¬ 
ests.  General  Wheeler  offered  this  comment  on  the  treaty  and  its  effect 
on  national  security : 

*  *  *  at  the  initiation  of  treaty  discussions,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  formulated 
certain  principles  relating  to  national  security  that  should  not  be  violated  by  such 
a  treaty.  First,  we  believe  that  any  international  agreement  on  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  must  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies.  Secondly,  it  must  not  disrupt  any  existing  defense  alliances  in  which 
the  United  States  is  pledged  to  assist  in  protecting  the  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  other  nations.  These  principles  have  been  observed.  *  *  •  ** 

General  Wheeler  went  on  to  state  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  unanimous  in  supporting  the  treaty.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  General  Wheeler  said  that  every  proposal  concerning  the  treaty 
made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  negotiations  was  accepted.29 

Obligations  to  allies 

1  ommittee  expressed  concern  during  the  hearings  at  the  pos¬ 
sible  effects  of  the  treaty  on  the  U.S.  security  arrangements,  particu¬ 
larly  within  NATO.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  sought  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  United  States,  either  explicitly  or  by  suggestion, 
was  considering  offering  inducements  to  any  country  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Rusk,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Nit/.e,  and  General 
Wheelor  state  unequivocally  that  the  treuty  is  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Secretary 
Rusk  said  that  the  United  States  had  worked  closely  with  its  allies 
in  the  formulation  of  the  treaty  and  that  our  allies  were  fully  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  treaty  in  no  way  would  jeopardize  the  alliance  or  the 
individual  nat  ional  interests  of  its  members. 
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Tho  committee  agrees  with  this  evaluation.  The  committee  also 
wishes  to  make  the  record  unmistakably  clear  that  the  treaty  in  no 
way  ulFeets  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  agreements 
lo  station  nuclear  weapons  under  United  States  control  on  the  soil 
of  an  ally. 

Nevertheless,  this  treaty  does  represent  a  potential  cost  to  the 
United  States  in  its  alliance  relationships.  Heretofore,  it  was  a  national 
decision  whether  the  United  States  would  use  its  nuclear  assets  in 
lie] ping  one  or  more  countries  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  Admittedly, 
this  was  an  option  the  United  States  never  used  except  in  the  case 
of  Great  Britain;  but  it  was  an  option  subject  only  to  a  decision 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress,  Now  we  have  all  but 
given  up  that  option  in  the  sense  that  this  treaty  imposes  a  formidable 
barrier  to  the  United  States  assisting  other  countries  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear- weapons  programs.  Nevertheless^  the  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  tho  possible  future  costs  of  renouncing  this  option  are 
overshadowed  by  the  major  step  the  treaty  takes  in  the  direction  of 
controlling  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

After  extensive  testimony  on  the  subject  of  possible  inducements 
offered  to  sign  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the  committee  concludes 
that  the  Administration  has  no  intention  of  making  any  commitment 
to  any  potential  nonnuclear  weapon  signatory  to  induce  that  coun¬ 
try  to  sign  the  treaty.  For  example,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Nitze  flatly  told  the  committee  that  the  United  States  has  given 
West.  Germany  no  guarantee  to  defend  that  country  against  nuclear 
attack  even  if  NATO  should  be  dissolved.  (However,  Secretary  Husk 
made  it  clear  that,  if  NATO  were  to  dissolve,  this  fact  might  bo  taken 
by  nonnuclear  NATO  members  as  affecting  their  supreme  national 
interest  and  therefore  justifying  their  withdrawal  under  the  with¬ 
drawal  article.)  Moreover,  the  committee  was  told  that  the  German 
Government  has  not  suggested  that  the  continuing  stationing  of  any 
particular  level  of  American  troops  in  Europe  is  related  to  its  attitude 
toward  adhering  to  the  treaty. 

Adherence  to  the  treaty 

Secretary  Husk  was  questioned  at  length  on  the  attitudes  of  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  states  toward  the  treaty.  The  Secretary  replied  that 
tho  Administration  was  asking  for  prompt  Senate  action  on  the  treaty 
“hccauso  many  countries^  particularly  our  allies,  are  waiting  to  sec 
what  we  do  before  starting  their  own  parliamentary  considerations 
of  the  treaty.  We  recognize  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  will 
depend  in  largo  measure  upon  tho  adherence  of  other  countries.  But 
wo  have  been  among  tho  lenders  in  securing  agreements  on  this  treaty, 
and  other  countries  are  looking  to  us  now.”” 

The  committee  nerrees  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  will  depend 
largely  on  the  adherence  of  the  widest  possible  number  of  countries.  It 
also  notes  how  few  states  with  the  technological  and  economic  means 
of  developing  nuclear  weapons  have  thus  far  ..tgned  tho  treaty.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  committee  urges  the  President,  once  rhe  Senate  has 
acted,  to  consider  delaying  the  process  of  depositing  the  United  Staffs 
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instrument  of  ratification  until  such  time  as  he  has  received  positive 
assurances  that  a  majority  of  those  countries  nearest  to  a  nuclear- 
weapons  capability  intend  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  The  treaty  will 
become  little  more  than  a  pious  declaration  of  intent  unless  it  receives 
the  adherence  of  those  countries  with  the  potential  capability  to  de¬ 
velop  nuclear  weapons. 

IV.  Concluding  Comments 

The  committee  finds  that  this  treaty  is  the  best  that  can  be  nego¬ 
tiated  at  this  time. 

Essentially .the  treaty  formalizes  the  mutual  concern  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  containing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  appear  to  have  a  sober  understanding  of  the  increased  dangers 
of  nuclear  war  that  would  come  as  more  and  more  nations  possoss 
nuclear  weapons.  Thev  appear  to  be  convinced  that  the  treaty  will 
not  adversely  affect  tne  balance  of  power.  They  seem  persuaded  of 
the  advantages  of  establishing  a  framework  for  cooperation  that  will 
hopefully  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  hazards  and  uncertainties  that 
many  nonnuclear  weapon  countries  feel  as  nuclear  commercial  power 
and  its  potentially  destructive  by-product  of  plutonium  spread 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  given  a  pledge  of  good  faith  in 
seeking  agreements  that  would  limit  nuclear  arms  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  major  powers. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  mutual  responsibilities  the 
nuclear  weapon  states  party  to  the  treaty  have  assumed  to  move  to 
negotiate  the  means  of  limiting,  if  not  ending,  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  committee  is  equally  aware  that  the  United  States  has  assumed 
this  responsibility  by  asking  other  nations  not  to  follow  our  example. 
It  is  in  this  sense?  and  this  sense  alone,  that  the  committee  believes  that 
the  word  “commitment”  is  appropriate  to  this  treaty — a  commitment 
to  pursue  with  good  faith  and  urgency  new  arms  limitation 
agreements. 

The  committee  is  also  aware  of  potential  problems  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  U.S.  obligations  under  article  V.  As  mentioned, 
article  V  gives  assurances  to  the  nonnuclear  weapon  states  that  they 
will  share  on  a  nondiscrim inatory  basis  in  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  The  language  of  this  article 
suggests  that  the  United  States  will  provide  these  services  to  any  non¬ 
nuclear  weapon  state  party  to  (he  treaty  regardless  of  its  relationship 
to  the  United  States,  with  all  costs  for  research  and  development  borne 
by  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Another  potential  problem  is  that  the  language 
of  article  V  might,  be  interpreted  as  a  |>ositive  commitment  to  provide 
explosive  services  for  research  and  development  projects  that  further 
the  commercial  interests  of  domestic  ami  international  customers — 
such  as  oil  and  gas  companies  without  regard  to  the  relationship  and 
importance  of  these  projects  to  the  I'.S.  public  interest. 

The  committee  wishes  to  record  its  concern  at  the  ojhmi  ended  com¬ 
mitment  implied  in  article  Y.  We  suggest  that  obligations  under 
this  provision  should  l>e  undertaken  only  after  the  fullest,  consultation 
with  appropriate  congressional  committees  and  should  be  limited  to 
projects  within  the  capacity  of  the  Tinted  States  and  consistent  with 
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its  interests.  Moreover,  the  committee  specifically  rejects  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  article  V  constitutes  an  across-the-board  pledge  by  tne  United 
States  to  support  foreign  and  domestic  commercial  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  projects.  As  in  the  case  of  nuclear  services  projects,  research 
and  development  projects  should  be  undertaken  only  after  the  public 
interest  has  been  carefully  defined  by  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

Admittedly,  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  raises  uncertainties. 
The  reliability  and  thereby  the  credibility  of  international  safeguards 
systems  is  still  to  be  determined.  No  completely  satisfactory  answer 
was  given  the  committee  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  safeguards  sys¬ 
tems  envisioned  under  the  treaty.  Moreover,  the  committee  was  not 
given  a  completely  satisfactory  answer  as  to  what  the  signatory  nations 
will  do  if  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  fails  to  work  out 
mutually  satisfactory  agreements  with  individual  states  or  associa¬ 
tions  of  States  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty.  The  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  that  the  optimism  of  the  administration  will  be  borne 
out  and  that  successful  agreements  with  the  IAEA  will  be  concluded 
without  difficulty  or  delay.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  notes  that 
the  Euratom  States  have  unanimously  agreed  that  the  treaty  will 
only  be  ratified  after  a  satisfactory  verification  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  Euratom  and  the  IAEA. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  potential  problems  in  the  safe¬ 
guards  field.  But  it  is  euually  convinced  that  when  the  possible  prob¬ 
lems  in  reaching  satisfactory  safeguards  agreements  are  carefully 
weighed  against  the  potential  for  a  worldwide  mandatory  safeguards 
system,  the  comparison  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  present  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  treaty. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  treaty  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States.  The  committee  is  mindful,  however,  that  this 
treaty  is  certainly  no  cure-all  to  the  problems  of  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion.  The  success  of  the  agreement  will  depend  on  its  wide  acceptance 
particularly  by  those  countries  with  the  national  capability  to  manu¬ 
facture  nuclear  weapons.  Success  will  also  depend  on  the  acceptance 
and  credibility  of  the  safeguards  provisions. 

The  committee  is  also  mindful  of  the  tragic  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  of  the  flagrant  violation  of  international  law  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  the  Soviet  union  is  so  indifferent-  to  its  international  obligations 
and  so  callous  in  disregarding  world  opinion,  why  should  the  Soviets 
respect  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  t  The  committee  was  particularly 
concerned  at  the  cynical  disregard  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  preamble  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  The  final  in¬ 
troductory  clause  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  liegins  as  follows: 

Recalling  that.  In  accordance  with  tlic  Olmrfer  of  the  United  Nation*,  States 
must  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  tiie  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  iioiiticnl  independence  of  any  State,  or  In  au.v 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 

During  committee  discussion  of  the  treaty  lieforc  final  action  was 
taken,  several  members  took  the  position  that,  while  they  supported 
the  treaty,  they  believed  that  the  committee  should  defer  final  con¬ 
sideration  until  January  because  of  Soviet  behavior.  Weighted  against 
this  desire  to  express  displeasure  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
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prevailing  view  that,  while  the  Soviet  actions  were  unconscionable, 
the  treaty  itself  is  multilateral  in  character  and  of  such  significance 
as  a  potential  barrier  to  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
any  delay  in  taking  final  committee  action  was  inadvisable. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  believes  that  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  represents  an  important  beginning  in  controlling  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  although  it  will  remain  only  a  fervent 
affirmation  of  good  intentions  until  the  ~;gnatories  move  swiftly  to 
achieve  a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Therefore,  the  committee 
(by  a  vote  on  September  17  of  13  to  3  with  3  abstentions)  recommends 
that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  treaty. 

MINORITY  VIEWS 

The  undersigned  do  not  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  the  Senate 
should  now  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Our  objections  concern 
both  the  substance  of  the  treaty  and  its  relationship  to  the  tragic 
events  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Our  reasons  for  urging  delay  because  of  unresolved  substantive 
questions  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  stated,  and  the  majority 
report  has  conceded,  that  the  reliability  of  the  present  international 
safeguards  system  of  verifying  that  nonnuclear  weapon  countries  will 
not  violate  the  treaty  is  open  to  question.  Under  articlo  ITT,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  verifying  that,  nonnuclear  weapon  countries  will  not 
use  their  nuclear  facilities  and  materials  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons.  According  to  the  testimony  before  the  committeo,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency’s  technical  and  organizational  ability 
to  carry  out  inspection  duties  is  still  to  be  determined.  In  other  words, 
it.  is  still  questionable  whether  the  IAEA  has  the  capacity  to  prevent 
cheating.  Reliance  on  the  safeguards  system  is  thus,  purely  and  simply, 
an  act  of  faith — faith  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  the  IAEA  to  meet  the 
enormous  responsibilities  that,  will  be.  thrust  upon  it.  but  faith  also  in 
the  promises  of  all  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  not  to  violate  the  treaty 
clandestinely  when  a  violation  would  suit,  their  purposes. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  treaty  could  be  in  jurious  to  our  relations 
with  the  Euratom  community  composed  of  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxemliourg,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France.  Article  TIT  of  the 
treaty  is  potentially  punitive  in  nature,  for  it  would  punish  our  Euro¬ 
pean  friends  who  are  memliers  of  Euratom  if  they  do  not  work  out 
mutually  satisfactory  inspection  and  verification  agreements  with  the 
IAEA.  As  the  majority  report  notes,  article  TIT  requires  nuclear  weap¬ 
on  parties  to  the  treaty,  including  the  United  States,  to  cut.  off  all 
nuclear  assistance  to  any  country  which  does  not  reach  agreement  with 
♦  he  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  during  the  time  prescril>ed 
bv  the  treaty.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  if  wo  ratify  this  treaty  ltcfore 
Euratom  and  TAKA  have  reconciled  their  inspection  systems,  we  run 
the  risk  of  l>eing  forced  to  punish  all  memliers  of  Euratom  by  cutting 
off  all  of  our  nuclear  assistance  to  them.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
l>e  noted  that  the  Kurainm  countries  have  recently  voted  uuauimouslv 
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not,  to  ratify  the  nonproliferation  treaty  until  such  time  as  a  mutually 
satisfactory  agreement  can  be  worked  out  between  Euratom  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency . 

Third,  article  V  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  pledges  to  all  coun¬ 
tries,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  hostile  or  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  substantial  benefits  from  our  peaceful  atomic  energy  pro- 
gramSj  programs  wnich  include  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Thus,  we 
are  being  asked  to  consent  to  the  approval  of  a  treaty  which  pledges 
the  United  States  to  make  available  to  nonnuclear  weapon  states  “on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis”  explosive  devices  at  a  charge  “as  low  as 
possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and  development.”  Un¬ 
less  the  Senate  takes  the  time  to  clarify  what  this  pledge  means,  and 
perhaps  to  consider  offering  a  reservation  limiting  this  nuclear 
largesse  of  the  United  States,  we  could  well  find  ourselves  undertaking 
nuclear  engineering  projects  at  the  request  of  countries  from  Afghani¬ 
stan  to  Zambia,  and  the  American  taxpayer  will  stand  the  major  cost. 

Fourth,  estimates  given  the  committee  on  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  an  augmented  and  expanded  inspection  program  for  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  vary  widely.  One  estimate  from 
a  reputable  source  is  that  the  total  cost  for  safeguards  will  run  over 
$1  billion  annually  by  1990.  How  much  of  this  amount  will  the  United 
States  be  forced  to  pay  ? 

These  substantive  questions  will  hopefully  be  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  over  the  next  few  months.  In  our  view,  we  do  not  have  satis¬ 
factory  answers  now,  and  it  w^uld  be  foolhardy  for  us  to  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  containing  so  many  uncertainties. 

We  also  submit  that  another  compelling  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
delay  anv  final  consideration  of  this  treaty  is  the  fact  that  a  Conference 
of  Nonnuclear  Weapon  States  is  now  meeting  in  Geneva  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  This  Conference 
liegan  on  August  29  and  will  probably  last  until  the  end  of  September. 
Over  90  states  are  represented  in  Geneva:  they  nre  meeting  to  consider 
their  expectations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
Those  countries  are  particularly  interested  in  discussing  and  agreeing 
on  the  benefits  they  will  obtain  from  the  treaty,  such  as  f  air  access  to 
nuclear  equipment,  material  and  scientific  information.  They  are  also 
considering  the  question  of  the  security  guarantees  they  hope  to  receive 
and  the  subject  of  the  demands  they  will  levy  on  the  nuclear  weapon 
states  with  regard  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  would  seem  prudent  for  the  Senate  to  wait  until  this  Conferonee 
Ins  been  concluded,  and  we  have  had  time  to  consider  the  attitudes 
and  expectations  of  these  countries,  before  we  give  our  advice  and 
consent-  to  the  treaty’s  ratification.  These  countries  will  be  our  part¬ 
ner-  under  tin*  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and  we  have  not  only  a  right 
but  a  responsibility  to  determine  what  they  expect  to  gain,  and  what 
they  expect  togiie. 

So  much  for  the  questions  regarding  the  sukstnneo  of  the  treaty, 
rpe<f  ions  which  suggest  that  the  Senate  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treat v. 
Kni  e'en  if  these  substantive  questions  did  not  exist,  there  is  another 
and  perhap- even  more  fundamental— consideration  involved  and  that 
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is  the  question  of  timing.  Ihis  question,  in  turn,  relates  to  the  Soviet 
Union’s  invasion  and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  a  potentially  important  agreement 
for  the  obvious  and  worthwhile  reason  that  its  objective  is  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  States  which  do  not  now  possess 
them.  But,  in  addition,  the  treaty  was  also  originally  regarded  as  a 
measure  which  would  promote  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  President  Johnson’s  letter  of  July  9,  trans¬ 
mitting  the  text  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  to  the  Senate,  makes 
clear  the  “hope  that  this  treaty  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase 
in  the  quest  tor  order  and  moderation  in  international  affairs,”  order 
and  moderation  which  require  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union.28 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  does  require  the  cooperation  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  taken 
on  faith.  I  Jnlikc  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,28  which  also  brought 
the  two  atomic  superpowers  together  in  a  joint  effort  to  control  the 
use  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  there  is  no  method  of  insur¬ 
ing  that  the  Soviets  will  live  up  to  their  part  of  the  bargain.  The 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  limited  to 
prohibiting  those  tests  which  could  be  detected  without  on-site  inspec¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  no  way  to  monitor  effectively  the  Soviet  Union's 
performance  of  its  obligations  under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
The  treaty  obliges  nonnuclear  weapon  states  to  permit  safeguards 
which  include  at  least  some  limited  inspection.  The  two  other  nuclear 
weapon  states  which  are  parties  to  the  treaty — the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom — have  issued  declarations  stating  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  submit  themselves  to  the  same  safeguards,  safeguards  which 
include  international  inspection  of  nonmilitary  nuclear  installations. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  willing  to  agree  to  even  such 
limited  safeguards.  It  is  thus  the  only  party  to  the  treaty  which  will  bo 
completely  immune  from  any  and  all  obligations  regarding  safeguards. 

Is  this  an  appropriate  time  for  the  United  States  to  signify  our 
willingness  to  take  Soviet  promises  on  faith?  Is  this  an  appropriate 
time  for  the  United  States  to  signify  that  we  are  willing  to  disregard 
the  promises  broken  by  tin'  Soviet  Government  less  than  one  month 
ago  when  massive  numbers  of  Soviet  foices  invaded  Czechoslovakia? 
Other  count  ries  have  indicated  their  belief  that  this  is  not  an  opportune 
time  even  to  sign  the  treaty.  It  seems  to  the  undersigned  that  this  is 
an  even  less  opportune  time  for  us  to  take  an  even  more  final  step 
and  consent  to  the  treaty's  ratification. 

With  respect  to  the  promises  broken  by  the  Soviet  Union  when 
Czechoslovakia  was  invaded,  it  should  lie  noted  that  the  invasion 
violated  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  The  final  introductory  clause  in  the.  treaty  1  logins  as  follows: 

Recalling  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  State* 
must  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territor'al  integrity  or  |x>llt1cal  iiuleiiendcncc  of  any  state  •  *  * 

Since  the  treaty  is  not  yet  in  force,  and  since  it  lias  not  yet  lieon 
ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  can  1h*  argued  that  the  invasion  and 

'  t  Htv.  j*.  402. 

*  Ihicutncnl*  on  /Itairmammf,  pp  291-203. 
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occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  do  not  violate  any  obligations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  under  this  treaty  because  no  such  obligations  yet  exist. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  or  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  do  violate  several  solemn  treaty  commitments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  unquestionably  do  exist.  One  such  commitment  is  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  A  second  is  the  Warsaw  Pact,  a  treaty 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  closest  allies. 

The  final  clause  in  the  preamble  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  reads  as 
follows: 

*  *  *  desirous  of  further  promoting  and  developing  friendship,  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  raspect  for  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  states  and  of  noninterference  in  their  internal 

affairs  *  •  • 

Article  VIII  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  reads  as  follows : 

The  contracting  parties  declare  that  they  will  act  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  rnd 
cooperation  with  a  view  to  further  developing  and  fostering  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  relations  with  one  another,  each  adhering  to  the  principle  of  respect  for  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  others  and  noninterference  in  their  inter,  at 
uffairs. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  treats  its  obligations  to  its  closest  allie  with 
such  complete  disregard  and  cynicism,  what  are  the  prospects  for 
Soviet  observation  of  its  .  bligations  under  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  ? 

Even  so,  because  of  the  vital  importance  of  doing  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  wisest  course 
of  action  might  still  be  to  sacrifice  our  scruples  and  dismiss  our  doubts 
if  the  Senate  were  confronted  with  a  choice  between  having  a  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty  now  or  not  having  it  ever.  But  the  choice  facing 
the  Semite  is  whether  to  advise  and  consent  to  ratification  at  this 
time  or  whether  to  defer  that  action  until  some  time  next  year.  Even 
if  we  were  to  give  our  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  at  this  time, 
the  treaty  world  not  enter  into  force  until  the  two  other  nuclear  weap¬ 
on  parties,  and  at  least  40  nonnuclear  weapon  parties,  also  ratify  the 
treaty.  To  date,  only  one  other  country,  Ireland,  has  so  acted.  Further¬ 
more,  the  treaty  has  not  even  been  signed  by  two  of  the  world’s  nuclear 
weapon  states — Communist  China  and  France  i.  by  many  of  those 
states  most  likely  fo  become  nuclear  weapon  states:  Japan,  Israel,  In¬ 
dia  cud  West  Germany,  in  particular.  As  the  majority  report  on  the 
treaty  states: 

•  *  *  liie  committee  urges  the  President,  once  the  Senate  has  acted,  to  con¬ 
sider  delaying  the  proee.'s  of  depositing  the  United  States  instrument  of  ratifica¬ 
tion,  until  such  time  as  he  lias  received  positive  assurances  that  a  majority  of 
those  countries  nearest  to  u  nuclear  weapons  capability  intend  to  adhere  to  the 
treaty.  The  treaty  will  become  little  more  than  a  pious  declaration  of  intent  un¬ 
less  it  receives  the  adher  -nee  of  those  countries  with  the  potential  capability  to 
develop  nuclear  woaiKMs.’1 


Tho  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  Soviet  actions  while 
occupying  that  country,  have  caused  a  wave  of  rev  ulsion  across  the 
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world — including  parts  of  the  communist  world — and  in  Europe,  in 
particular,  a  parallel  wave  of  fear.  What  is  the  proper  attitude  for 
the  United  States  to  demonstrate  in  light  of  this  situation?  We 
have  already  been  criticized  by  many  both  at  home  and  abroad  on 
the  ground  that  we  shirked  our  responsibilities  before  the  invasion 
and  have  been  callous  in  our  reactions  ever  since.  Other  countries 
are  reminded  of  the  spirit  of  Munich.  They  have  voiced  their  sus¬ 
picions  of  collusion  between  the  two  most,  powerful  countries  in  the 
world. 

Our  privileges  as  one  of  the  world’s  great  powers  surely  carry  with 
them  a  certain  moral  responsibility.  We  should  not  turn  our  back  on 
this  responsibility.  We  do  not  do  our  country  credit  by  continuing 
to  do  “business  as  usual”  with  the  Soviet  Union  thus  demonstrating 
to  all — including  the  Soviets,  their  present  victims  and  any  potential 
victims — that  they  can  act  no  matter  how  brutally  without  suffering 
any  important  consequences  in  their  relations  with  the  United  States. 
There  are  already  few  restraints  operating  to  deter  such  savage  inter¬ 
national  behavior.  Will  the  United  States  remove  the  restraint  of 
opprobrium  for  all  time ? 

The  peace  of  the  world  has  been  dangerously  threatened  in  the 
last  month.  It  has  not  been  threatened  by  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  hastily.  It  has  been 
threatened  by  the  march  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  soldiers 
into  a  friendly  neighboring  country  whose  treaty  rel  .Hon*1 2-’  ,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  supposedly  guaranteed  its  independence  sovereignty. 

Karl  E.  Mitndt. 

BoURKE  B.  HrCKENLOOPER. 

John  J.  Williams. 

Thomas  J.  Bonn. 

Frank  J.  Laubche. 

INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

I  have  signed  the  minority  report  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
because  I  agree  in  general  with  the  various  points  made  in  it.  However, 
I  have  decided  to  file  a  statement  of  individual  views  because  I  would 
like  to  see  more  emphasis  placed  on  two  points  which  I  consider  to 
be  of  cardinal  importance : 

(1)  As  I  pointed  out  at  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee  meeting, 
Moscow  flagrantly  violated  the  most  essential  condition  of  the  pre¬ 
amble  less  than  2  months  after  signing  the  treaty  by  invading  and 
occupying  Czechoslovakia  and  by  mating  military  threats  against 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  West  Germany. 

(2)  The  Senate  is  being  asked  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  is  only 
partially  drafted  and  which  leaves  to  future  negotiations  the  crucial 
matter  of  inspection. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  must  vote  against  ratifying  the  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty  at.  this  juncture,  and  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  the  question  or  its  ratification  bo  put  over  to  the  new  Congress. 

I  strongly  support  the  principle  of  a  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

The  record  will  show  that  over  the  years  1  have  given  my  consistent, 
support  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  to  every 
reasonable  measure  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 
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I  supported  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  in  space;  and  I  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge  that  my  resolution  of  May  1963,  calling  for  the  unilateral 
cessation  of  atmospheric  and  underwater  teks,  was  cosponsored  by  82 
other  Senators,  and  that  this  show  of  Senate  sentiment  has  been  cred¬ 
ited  by  some  with  helping  to  make  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  possible.88 

T  also  voted  for  the  treaty  barring  nuclear  weapons  from  space. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  there  are  certain 
political  facts  of  overriding  importance  which  compel  me  to  vote 
against  ratification  at  this  time. 

While  T  know  of  no  divisions  within  the  Senate  on  the  general  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty,  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  events  that  have  followed  it  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  ratifying  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  at  this 
point. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
final  clause  of  the  preamble  which  is  part  of  the  text  of  the  treaty  and 
which  precedes  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 

This  clause  of  the  treaty  is  also  clearly  violated  by  the  ominous 
threats  of  invasion,  reinforced  by  troop  movements,  that  have  been 
directed  against  both  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  and  by  ihe  more 
recently  voiced  Soviet  assertion  that  it  is  “ready,  together  with  other 
peace-loving  states,  to  take  the  necessary  effective  measures”  to  curb 
what  it  alleges  to  be  neo-Nazi  and  militarist  activities  in  West 
Germany.83 

The  clause  in  question  reads: 

Tlio  Suites  eonoliiding  this  Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  ns  the  "Parties  of 
the  Treaty"  *  *  *.  Recalling  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  States  must  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence,  of  any 
state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Thus,  even  before  we  have  had  a  chance  to  vote  <  n  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  has  flagrantly  violated  the  essential 
premise  on  which  it  is  based  bv  invading  the  territory  of  one  country 
which  is  already  a  signatory  of  the  treaty  and  by  threatening  to  invade 
the  territory  of  two  other  countries  which  are  signatories  and  of  a 
ma  jor  country  which  is  an  expected  signatory. 

To  move  to  ratify  the  treaty  under  these  circumstances  would  be 
folly. 

The  nonnuclear  powers  in  joining  this  treaty  have  made  it  clear 
that,  in  foregoing  the  rigid  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  of  their  own, 
they  expect  an  ironclad  assurance  from  the  nuclear  powers,  and  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in  the  first  instance,  that  their 
let rhorial  integrity  and  independence  will  bo  respected.  Without 
such  an  assurance,  the  treaty  would  be  meaningless;  and  the  chances 
are  that,  had  such  an  assurance  not  been  written  into  the  preamble 
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of  the  treaty,  a  majority  of  the  present  signatories  would  have  re¬ 
frained  from  signing  the  treaty. 

Since  July  1  of  this  year,  82  governments  have  signed  this  treaty, 
cither  in  Washington,  lx>ndon,  or  Moscow.  Only  three  or  four  minor 
governments,  like  Gambia  and  the  Maidive  Islands,  have  added  their 
signatures  since  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Czechoslovaks  on  August 
21,  Had  the  signing  ceremony  been  held  after  the  invasion  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  instead  of  in  early  July,  it  is  a  reasonably  safe  assumption 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  82  signatories  would  have 
honored  the  occasion  by  their  absence. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  wnile  Soviet  troops  remain  in  occu¬ 
pation  of  Czechoslovakia  would  debase  the  meaning  of  all  treaties 
and  would  suggest  an  attitude  of  tolerance  toward  those  nations 
that  are  prone  to  regard  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper, 

It  would  put  us  in  the  ridiculous  position  oi  ratifying  an  agreement 
that  has  already  been  nullified  by  the  action  of  a  major  signatory. 

It  would  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  further  pursue  the  course 
of  aggression  or.  which  it  has  embarked  in  Central  Europe,  because 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  we 
intend  to  close  our  eyes  to  what  has  happened  and  pursue  a  “business 
as  usual”  policy. 

Anthony  Eden,  the  Earl  of  Avon,  a  man  who,  as  Foreign  Secretary 
of  Great  Britain,  had  the  foresight  and  courage  to  oppose  the  appease¬ 
ment  of  Nazi  Germany,  had  this  to  say  about  the  mrxter  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  September  14 : 

At  times  during  tlie  Buiganin-Khrushchev  era  some  progress  on  these  lines 
seemed  possible.  Note  not  only  these  but  other  attempts  at  negotiation  between 
Moscow  and  the  West  must  be  ruled  out,  unless  one  condition  is  first  fulfilled. 
The  Soviet  armies  must  be  withdrawn  from  Czechoslovak  so*1  and  that  country’s 
Government  allowed  to  function  free  from  the  imposition  of  foreign  nominees  or 
dictated  censorship. 

This  is  the  indispensable  minimum,  for  all  negotiation  must  rest  on  confidence, 
and  th>  rc  can  be  none  in  the  conditions  which  Russia  has  imposed  upon  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  To  condone  what  has  happened  would  be  base;  it  would  also  be  foolish. 
The  history  of  the  thirties  has  taught  us  mercilessly  that  to  attempt  new  agree¬ 
ments,  while  ignoring  flagrant  breaches  of  the  old,  earns  contempt,  not  progress. 

1  agree  with  the  Earl  of  Avon's  suggestion  that  the  ratification  of 
(his  treaty  and  discussions  on  ether  aspects  of  disarmament  should 
lio  made  conditional  on  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  .roops  from 
Czechoslovakia. 

There  is  another  reason  why  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  a  l  this 
specific  moment  would  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  is  meaningless  unless  those  nations  in  Europe  and  Asia 
with  the  great' m  potential  for  becoming  nuclear  powers  adhere  to  it. 

Even  l>ef<  o  Czechoslovakia,  the  Governments  of  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  India,  and  Pakistan  had  indicated  grave  reservations 
about  certain  aspects  of  the  treaty.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
has  produced  a  violent  reaction  in  all  of  these  countries.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Italy  has  already  ir  licited  that  it  will  not  under  the  present 
circumstances  ratify  the  treaty.  The  governments  of  the  other  major 
countries  I  have  named  are  clearly  less  disposed  to  go  along  with  the 
treaty  than  they  were  previously.  Even  neutral  Switzerland  has  let 
it  ho  known  that  it  now  has  serious  doubts  a  bon'  ratifying  the  treaty. 
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After  Czechoslovakia,  without  a  cooling  off  period,  the  chances 
are  that  none  of  the  major  nonnuclear  nations  anu  far  from  all  of  the 
smaller  ones  will  ratify  the  treaty.  This  would  reduce  its  effectiveness 
to  zero,  if  these  nations  are  to  be  induced  to  sign  it,  their  assurance 
that  the  major  nuclear  powers  are  committed  to  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  and  independence  of  other  nations  will  have  to  be  restored. 
This  can  only  bo  done  if  the  Soviets  bow  to  world  opinion,  as  Britain 
and  Franco  did  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis,  and  withdraw  their 
forces  from  Czechoslovakia. 

From  a  purely  tactical  standpoint,  therefore,  those  who  support  the 
principle  of  a  Nonproliferation  Treaty  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  they  serve  their  cause  or  disserve  it  by  pushing  for  ratification 
at  this  juncture. 


The  Question  of  Inspection 

I  have  said  that  I  strongly  support  the  principle  of  the  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty.  While  my  basic  argument  is  addressed  to  the  folly  of 
ratifying  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  on  the  heels  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  there  is  also  a  matter  of  substance  in  the 
text  of  the  treaty  which  I  particularly  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

It  has  heretofore  been  a  basic  concept  of  our  approach  to  problems 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  that  every  measure  in  this  field  must 
bo  accompanied  by  an  adequate  system  of  inspection.  This  guiding 
principle  has  become  all  the  more  imperative  in  the  light  of  me  con¬ 
tinuing  Soviet  record  of  violations  of  treaties  and  of  the  UN  Charter. 

However,  instead  of  spelling  out  the  terms  of  the  verification  pro¬ 
cedures  which  all  the  signatory  states  will  be  obliged  to  accept,  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  leaves  these  terms  to  be  negotiated  at  some 
f  ituro  date.  And,  to  compound  this  folly,  it  makes  it  possible  for  each 
signatory  state  to  negotiate  its  agreement  on  the  terms  of  verification 
individually  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Let  mo  quote  here  from  article  HI,  paragraph  1,  of  the  treaty: 

Kacli  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  safe¬ 
guards,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  aeenrdance  with  the  Statute  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Knergy  Agency  and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system,  for  the. 
exclusive  purpose  of  verification  of  the  futfillmt'nt  of  its  obligations  assumed 
under  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  preventing  diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from 
peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  III, paragraph  !, reads  fur! her: 

•i.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  conclude  agreements 
with  the  International  Atomic  Knergy  Agency  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
article  either  individually  or  together  with  other  States  in  accordance  with  the 
Statute  of  the  Internationa,  tomle  Knergy  Agency.  Xeyotiation  of  such  agree¬ 
ments  shall  commence  within  ISO  day  from  the  original  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty.  For  States  depositing  their  instruments  of  ratillention  or  aceession  after 
the  180-day  i>erlod,  negotiation  of  such  agreements  shall  commence  not  later  than 
the  date  of  such  deposit.  Sueli  ay  ret  meats  shall  enter  into  force  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  initiation  of  negotiations. 

It  is  (rue  that  the  text  of  the  treaty  does  say  that  future  agreements 
ou  inspection  procedures  shad  he  “in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of 
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the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Agency’s  safeguards 
system.”  But  if  there  are  to  be  standardized  safeguards,  then  I  believe 
that  the  text  of  this  treaty  should  spell  them  out  explicitly  instead  of 
leaving  the  safeguards  to  future  negotiations  between  the  signatories, 
individually  or  collectively,  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Moreover,  I  consider  the  safeguards  written  into  existing  agreements 
between  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  non-nuclear 
nations  to  be  inadequate.  For  example,  when  Mr.  William  Foster, 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  was 
asked  whether  the  treaty  would  make  it  possible  for  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  search  out  clandestine  nuclear  military 
facilities  in  a  nonnuclear  country,  Mr.  Foster  replied  that,  while  such 
a  facility  would  be  a  clear  breach  of  the  treaty,  there  w*as,  in  fact,  no 
provision  in  the  treaty  that  would  enable  the  IAEA  to  search  out 
clandestine  facilities.34 

This  testimony  takes  on  added  significance  in  the  light  of  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  that  “it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  build  a  clandestine  chemical 
processing  plant  using  readily  available  technology  and  equipment.” 86 
Mr.  Seaborg  was  talking  specifically  about  the  possibility  of  separat¬ 
ing  weapons-grade  plutonium  from  the  plutonium  produced  in  peace 
nuclear  reactors. 

The  minority  report,  makes  the  point  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  will  not  agree  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  its 
nuclear  facilities  under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

In  order  to  insure  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  is,  of 
course,  not  essential  to  inspect  peaceful  nuclear  facilities  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  that  already  have  a  nuclear  military  capability. 

But  because  of  the  highly  competitive  international  market  that  is 
now’  developing  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  technology,  some  of  our 
Western  European  Allies  are  understandably  concerned  over  the  pros- 
]>ect  of  having  to  submit  the  designs  of  their  principal  nuclear  facilities 
for  review  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  whoso  govern¬ 
ing  board  includes  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  having  to  open  up  these 
facilities  to  IAEA  inspection. 

It  wTas  at  the  insistence  of  the  Western  European  governments  that 
the  revised  safeguards  system  of  the  IAEA  includes  a  clause  which 
reads: 

13.  In  Implementing  safeguards,  the  Agency  shall  take  every  pr„  nation  to 
protect  commercial  and  industrial  secrets.  No  member  of  the  Agency's  staff  shall 
disclose,  except  to  the  Director  General  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  staff 
ns  the  Director  General  may  authorize  to  have  such  information  by  reason  of 
their  oltlcial  duties  in  connection  with  safeguards,  any  commercial  or  Industrial 
secret  or  any  other  confidential  information  coming  to  his  knowledge  by  reason  of 
the  implementation  of  safeguards  by  the  Agency. 

14.  The  Agency  shall  not  publish  or  communicate  to  any  State,  organization 
or  porsou  any  information  obtained  by  it  in  connection  with  the  implementation 
of  safeguards  .  .  .“ 

**  .Yfo i proliferation  Treaty:  Hearings  [pt.  1],  p.  !VJ. 

“  V  oi proliferation  of  Xuctrar  Weapons:  Hearings  ttefare  the  Joint  Committer 
on  .4 tool ic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  Second 
Session,  on  N.  Ites,  179,  Xnnproliferation  of  Saetear  Weapons,  pp.  (’*! 

"  Documents  on  Disarmament,  I'.h',-  p  j|s. 
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While  nations  accepting  IAEA  inspection  have  the  right  to  object 
to  particular  inspectors,  there  is  understandable  concern  over  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  may 
succeed  in  obtaining  access  to  information  which  is  supposed  to  be 
protected. 

Hopefully,  an  agreement  can  be  worked  out  between  Euratom  and 
IAEA  for  inspection  procedures  that  give  Euratom  a  principal  role  in 
implementing  the  terms  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  in  the  Western 
European  countries  which  make  up  its  membership.  This  is  something 
which  remains  to  be  seen.  But  Euratom  remains  understandably  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  possibility  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  will  be  given  powers 
which  will  seriously  undercut  Euratom’s  authority. 

Because  the  United  States  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  contention 
that  countries  without  a  nuclear  military  capability  should  not  be 
required  to  accept  review  and  inspection  of  their  peaceful  nuclear 
facilities  if  the  major  o>  (clear  powers  do  not  do  likewise,  we  have  made 
it  clear,  even  though  t1:  question  of  nonproliferation  is  not  involved, 
that  all  of  our  peaceful  facilities  will  be  open  to  the  same  inspection 
as  the  facilities  of  other  countries  adhering  to  the  treaty. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  done  likewise.  In  this 
sense,  the  treaty  has  failed  to  make  any  contribution  to  the  opening  un 
of  Soviet  society  which  should  lie  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  all 
agreements  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  Because  so 
long  as  the  Sovie  Union  remains  a  closed  totalitarian  society,  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  have  to  worry  about  its  intentions  and  its 
capabilities. 

The  incomplete  nature  of  the  clause  having  to  do  with  inspection 
is  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  postponing  ratification.  Such 
a  postponement  would  make  it  possible  for  the  signatory  nations  to 
discuss,  and  hopefully,  agree  on  the  terms  of  uniform  inspection 
procedures  binding  on  all  nations. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  make  the  ratification  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  or  of  any  treaty  on  arms  control,  contingent  on  Soviet  with¬ 
drawal  from  Czechoslovakia. 

But  beyond  this,  I  urge  the.  administration  not  to  press  the  Senate 
to  ratify  a  treaty,  some  of  the  most  critical  articles  or  which  may  not 
lie  negotiated  for  another  2  years;  a  treaty,  which,  in  effect,  permits 
each  signatory  nation  to  determine  what  kind  of  inspection  it  will 
accept;  a  treaty  that  at  this  moment  has  no  safeguards  of  any  kind 
written  into  its  text. 

I  urge  it  to  give  the  Senate  a  treaty  with  built-in  safeguards,  a 
treaty  whose  terms  make  it  self- policing,  a  treaty  which  the  Senate 
can  vote  to  ratify  in  good  conscience. 

Civon  such  a  treaty,  given  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Czechoslovakia,  and  given  an  end  to  threats  of  Soviet  aggression 
against  other  nations,  I  am  sere  that  the  Senate  will  vote  for  it 
unanimously. 

INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OK  SENATOR  ttEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

While  1  am  sympathetic  to  the  objectives  of  the  treaty  in  Irving 
to  curtail  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  I  feel  that  there  are  some 
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definite  understandings  which  should  be  reached  with  respect  to  the 
economic  responsibilities  of  this  country  before  the  treaty  is  voted 
upon. 


IAEA  General  Conference  Resolution  XII/241 :  Review  of 
Article  VI  of  the  IAEA  Statute,  September  30, 1968 1 

The  General  Conference , 

(a)  Noting  that  great  progress  in  the  application  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  has  taken  place  in  many  countries  since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Agency, 

(bl  Noting  that  the  membership  of  the  Agency  has  increased  dur¬ 
ing  tne  last  years, 

(c)  Desirous  of  enabling  the  Agency  to  function  smoothly  and  to 
be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  new  responsibilities  which  it  will 
assume  with  the  eventual  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,2  and 

(d)  Having  in  mind  the  desire  expressed  by  the  great  majority  of 
non-nuclear- weapon  States  which  met  at  Geneva  in  September  1968  to 
participate  more  actively  in  the  organs  of  the  Agency, 

Requests  the  Board  of  Governor’s  to  review  Article  VI  of  the  Statute 8 
and  to  submit  to  the  General  Conference  at  its  thirteenth  regular  ses¬ 
sion  a  report  containing  a  study  of  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
membership  of  the  Board  will  adequately  reflect : 

(a)  The  progress  and  developments  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  achieved  by  many  Members  of  the  Agency,  including  the 
developing  countries; 

( b )  An  equitable  geographical  distribution ;  and 

(c)  The  continuing  need  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  Board  as  the 
executive  body  of  the  Agency. 


IAEA  General  Conference  Resolution  XII/245:  IAEA 
Responsibility  To  Provide  Services  in  Connection  With 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Explosions,  September  30, 
1968  1 

The  General  Conference , 

(a)  Noting  that  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  provides  that  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applica- 

1  IAEA  doc.  INFCIRC/124,  annex.  This  resolution  was  adopted  without  a 
roll-call  vote. 
a  Sit  ante,  pp.  401-405. 

3 .4  vxrican  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1956,  pp.  019-920. 

1  IAEA  doc.  lNFCIRCyi'24,  annex.  The  resolution  was  approved  on  Sept  30  by 
the  General  Conference  without  a  roll-call  vote.  Earlier  on  the  same  day,  it  was 
Footnote  conttnuM!  on  following  |»nge. 
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tions  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available  under  appropriate 
international  observation  and  through  appropriate  international  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  contemplates  that  such  benefits  will  be  obtainable  through 
an  appropriate  international  body  with  adequate  representation  of 
non-nuclear- weapon  States,2 

(b)  Recalling  that  the  Agency,  whose  membership  already  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  90  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  was  established  to  ac¬ 
celerate  and  enlarge  the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  peace,  health 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  world  "while  ensuring,  so  far  as  it  is 
able,  that  assistance  provided  by  it  is  not  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
further  any  military  purpose,8 

(c)  Recognizing  that  during  the  last  decade  the  Agency  has  ac¬ 
quired  experience  and  competence  that  are  contributing  to  the 
attainment  of  these  objectives, 

(d)  Bearina  in  mind  that  this  unique  experience  and  competence 
are  directly  relevant  to  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  explosions,  and 
that  the  Agency  therefore  can  effectively  perform  the  role  envisaged 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  and 

(e)  Bearing  in  mind  also  that  a  number  of  signatories  to  the 
Treaty  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  Agency  should  perform  that 
role, 

1.  Requests  the  Director  General  to  initiate  studies  of  the  proce¬ 
dures  that  the  Agency  should  employ  in  performing  such  a  role;  and  * 

2.  Requests  the  Board  of  Governors  to  review  the  results  of  these 
studies  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General  Conference  in  1969  at  its 
thirteenth  regular  session. 


Final  Document  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States,  October  1,  1968 1 


Introduction 

1.  By  resolution  2153  B  (XXI)  of  17  November  1966.  the  General 
Assembly  decided  to  convene  a  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 

approved  by  the  Program,  Technical,  and  Budget  Committee  by  a  vote  of  31 
to  2,  with  17  abstentious : 

For — Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  China,  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  France,  FRO,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  New 
Zeaiund,  Norway,  Philippines,  Poland,  Republic  of  Korea,  Saudi  Arabia,  South 
Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  UAR,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Vatican  City. 

Against — Brazil,  Cuba. 

Abstaining — Bolivia,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Indonesia,  Kuwait, 
Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Portugal,  Romania,  Singapore,  Spain,  Turkey,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

1  See  art.  V  of  the  treaty  (ante,  pp.  403-404). 

'See  art.  II  of  the  IAEA  Statute  (American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  p.  915). 

4  Before  voting  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  the  Program,  Technical,  and  Budget 
Committee  rejected  (2  to  18,  with  24  abstentions)  a  Mexican  nmendent  to  add 
tho  words  “without  detriment  to  the  studies  which  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  would  carry  out"  after  the  words  “such  a  role”  in  this  paragraph. 

1 A/CONF.  85/10,  Oct.  1, 1968.  The  annexes  arc  not  priuted  here. 
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States  to  meet  not  later  than  July  1968  to  consider  the  following  and 
other  related  questions:  “  (a)  How  can  the  security  of  the  non-nuclear- 
States  best  be  assured?  (b)  How  may  non-nuclear  Powers  co-operate 
among  themselves  in  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons? 
(c)  How  can  nuclear  devices  be  used  for  exclusively  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses?”  By  the  same  resolution,  the  General  Assembly  requested  its 
President  immediately  to  set  up  a  preparatory  committee,  widely  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States,  to  make  appropriate  ar¬ 
rangements  for  convening  the  Conference  and  to  consider  the  question 
of  associating  nuclear- weapon  States  with  the  work  of  the  Conference, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-second 
session.2 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  resolution  2153  B  (XXI), 
the  President  of  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  an¬ 
nounced  on  20  December  1966  that  the  preparatory  committee  would 
be  composed  of:  Chile,  Dahomey,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Malaysia,  Malta, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru.  Spain,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania.  The 
preparatory  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Burudi  Nab- 
wera  (Kenya) ,  held  a  series  of  meetings  between  February-September 
1967  and  on  15  September  1967  adopted  its  report  to  the  General 
Assembly.8 

3.  At  its  1640th  plenary  meeting  on  19  December  1967,  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2153  B  (XXI)  of  17  November  I960,  by  which  it  decided 
that  a  conference  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  should  be  convened  not  later  than 
July  1968, 

Having  considered  with  appreciation  the  report  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
for  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States, 

1.  Approves  the  recommendations  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States,  subject  to  paragraph  2  below ; 

2.  Decides  to  convene  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States  at 
Geneva  from  29  August  to  28  September  1908 ; 

3.  Decides  to  invite  to  the  Conference  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  con¬ 
vening  the  Conference  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Committee.4 

Organization  of  the  Conference 

4.  The  Conference  was  convened  on  29  August  1908  at  the  Palais 
dos  Nations,  Geneva.  After  the  opening  of  the  Conference  by  Mr. 
Vittorio  Winspeare  Gnicciardi,  Director-General  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Office  at  Geneva,  the  Conference  elected  as  its  President  Mr. 
Arshad  Husain,  Minister  for  Foreign  A  (fairs  of  Pakistan. 

5.  At  its  second  plenary  meeting,  on  30  August,  the  Conference 
established  the  Credentials  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following 
States:  Australia,  Bulgaria,  (’ey Ion,  Costa  Rica,  Ireland,  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Madagascar,  Morocco.  Mr.  Sean  P.  Kennan  (Ireland)  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


'Document*  on  Disarmament,  VMUl,  pp.  710  750. 
'  Ibid.,  VMH,  pi*.  40.. -113. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  7.13, 
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6.  At  the  same  meeting  on  30  August  1968,  the  Conference  elected 
Mr.  Hector  Gros  Espiell  (Uruguay)  and  Mr.  Bunidi  Nabwera 
(Kenya)  Chairman  of  the  two  Main  Committees,  Committee  I  and 
Committee  II  respectively. 

7.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Conference  also  elected  twelve  Vice- 
Presidents:  Dr.  Heinrich  Haymerlo  (Austria),  Mr.  Julio  Cesar  Tur- 
hay  Ayala  (Colombia),  Dr.  .lose  It.  Martinez  Cobo  (Ecuador),  Mr. 
Richard  Maxmilian  Akwei  (Ghana),  Mr.  Azim  Husain  (India),  Mr. 
Piero  Vinci  (Italy),  Mr.  Senjin  Tsuruoka  (Japan),  Mr.  George 
Macovescu  (Romania),  Mr.  Eduardo  De  Laiglesia  (Spain),  Dr.  Hus¬ 
sein  Khallnf  (United  Arab  Republic),  Mr.  Earle  E.  Seaton  (United 
Republic  of  Tanzania)  and  Mr.  Dimce  Belovski  (  Yugoslavia). 

8.  At  its  sixteenth  meeting  on  16  September  1968,  the  Conference 
decided  to  set  up  a  Drafting  Committee  composed  of  Algeria,  Argen- 
lina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Ghana,  Tndia,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania,  Switzerland  and  Zambia.  Mr.  Piero 
Vinci  (Italy)  and  Mr.  Antonio  Gomez  Robledo  (Mexico)  were 
elected  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  respectively. 

9.  The  Conference  held  a  series  of  meetings  between  29  August 
and  28  September  1968.  Ninety-six  countries  participated  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  (Annex  I).s  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  and  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  were  represented  at  the  Conference  by  observers. 

Tho  delegations  of  Austria,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Pakistan,  Somalia,  Thailand  and  Uganda  were  represented  by  their 
Foreign  Ministers. 

Aqnuhi  of  the  Conference, 

10.  In  its  report  to  the  twenty-second  session  of  (he  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Preparatory  Comm: 'tee  had  recommended  a  provisional 
agenda  for  the  Conference  (A/6817)  which  was  circulated  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Conference  (A/CONF.35/L.2)  (Annex  TIL* 

11.  Tho  General  Committee  of  the  Conference,  at  its  first  meeting, 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  Conference  modification  in  the  items 
11  15  of  the  provisional  agen>.,<.  The  agenda,  as  recommended  by  the 
General  Committee,  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  at  its  third  plenary 
meeting  on  3  September  1968  (Annex  III).  The  Conference  also  de¬ 
cided  to  allocate  agenda  items  11.  12  and  13  to  Committee  1,  agenda 
item  M  to  Committee  2,  and  agenda  item  15  to  the  plenary. 

Rule*  of  Procedure  for  the.  Conference 

12.  In  its  report  to  the  twenty-set ond  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  the  Preparatory  Committee  had  recommended  the  draft  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  Conference  (A  68]  V). 

13.  At  its  second  plenary  meeting,  the  Conference  adopted  tho 
draft  rules  of  procedure,  as  recommended  by  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  one  modification,  namely,  Buie  6  to  he  amended  bv  the 
number  of  Vice-Presidents  being  increased  fiom  four  to  twelve 
(A  CON F. 35  I). 


6  Set-  ii >i ft'.  j».  XV. 

"  1111111111'  nt v  nil  IHxnniiiniH'ht,  I'M 17,  ftp.  410 -It  I. 
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Work  of  the  Conference 

14.  The  Conference  held  twenty  plenary  meetings.  Of  these;  15 
meotings  were  taken  up  for  the  General  Debate  in  whicn  54  delegations 
took  tho  floor.  Committee  1  held  22  meetings  between  4  and  26  Sep¬ 
tember  1968  and  Committee  2  held  17  meetings  between  4  and  25 
September  1968.  The  reports  of  Committees  1  and  2  are  annexed 
(Annex  TV  and  V). 

15.  At  the  twentieth  plenary  meeting,  the  Col  Torence  approved  the 
Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  ( A/CONF.35/CR.1  and  Add.  1). 

Documentation 

16.  The  Conference  had  before  it  a  large  number  of  documents. 
Apait  from  the  pre-conference  documentation  prepared  by  the  Sec¬ 
retariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  resolution  2346  B 
(XXII)  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Conference  had  several  working 
papers  and  a  substantial  number  of  draft  proposals  in  the  Committees 
and  in  plenary.  All  these  documents  and  the  records  of  the  Conference 
are  annexed  to  this  report  ( Annex  VI) . 

Decisions  taken  by  the  Conference 

17.  The  Conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions  and  declara¬ 
tion  and  authorizes  tl  «  President  of  the  Conference  to  transmit  then 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations: 

I.  Resolution  Relating  to  Item  11 : 

MEASURES  TO  ASSURE  THE  SECURITY  OF  NON-NUCLEAR-WEAPON  STATES. 

Resolution  A  1 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nvclear-W capon  States, 

Aware  that  mankind  will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  and  dost  ruction  as  long  as  there  exist  nuclear  weapons, 
Considering  the  perspectives  opened  up  by  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  which  has  been  recommended  by 
Resolution  2373  (XXII)  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  for 
the  widest  possible  adherence  to  both  nuclear- weapon  and  non-nuclenr- 
weapon  States, 

Conscious  that,  all  States,  and  in  particular  the  non-nuel8ar-weapon 
States,  will  find  lasting  security  only  through  general  and  complete 
disarmament  bv  which  all  wea|xms,  l>oth  nuclear  and  non-nuclear,  will 
eventually  be  abolished,  and  that  to  this  end  a  first  condition  is  that 
the  nuclear  arms  race  be  stopped, 

Concerned  that  the  basically  unequal  defensive  capabilities  of 
nuclear-weapon  States  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States  must  not 
jeopardize  the  inalienable  right  of  eve.  v  State  to  choose  its  political, 


’This  resolution,  submitted  by  tho  SV.n?r«:  Republic  of  Germany,  was  adopted 
on  Sept.  27  by  a  vote  of  ,72-G,  with  20  abottrulons.  Soviet  allies  opposed  it. 
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economic,  social  and  cultural  system  without  interference  in  any  form 
by  other  States, 

Convinced  that,  therefore,  the  overriding  principle  of  the  non-use  of 
force  and  the  prohibition  of  the  threat  of  force  in  relations  between 
States,  as  expressed  in  Article  2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  should 
be  reaffirmed,  and  that  this  principle  is  indivisible  and  cannot  be 
applied  selectively,  that  every  State  has  an  equal  and  inalienable  right 
to  enjoy  the  protection  afforded  by  this  principle, 

Convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  inherent  right,  recognized  under 
Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defence, 

1.  Reaffirm 

(i)  the  principle,  indivisible  in  its  application,  of  the  non-use  of 
force  and  the  prohibition  of  the  threat  or  force  in  relations  between 
States  by  employing  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  weapons,  and  the  belief 
that  all  States  without  exception  have  an  equal  and  inalienable  right 
to  enjoy  the  protection  afforded  by  this  principle,  recognized  under 
A  rticle  2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter ; 

(ii)  the  right  to  equality,  sovereignly,  territorial  integrity,  non¬ 
intervention  in  internal  affairs  and  self-determination  of  every  State ; 

(iii)  the  inherent  right,  recognized  under  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  of  individual  or  collective  self-defence  which,  apart 
from  measures  taken  or  authorized  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  the  only  legitimate  exception  to  the  overriding 
principle  of  the  non-use  of  force  in  relations  between  States,* 

2.  Requests  the  nuclear-weapon  States  to  reaffirm  these  principles 
on  their  behalf. 

IT.  Resolutions  Relating  to  Item  12: 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NUCLEAR-WEAPON-FREE  ZONE. 

Resolution  B 9 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States, 

Considering  that  the  establishment  of  nuclear-weapon-free  zones,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  States  situated  vithin  each  zone  concerned,  is  one 
of  the  measures  which  can  contribute  most  effectively  to  halting  the 
proliferation  of  those  instruments  of  mass  destruction  and  to  promot¬ 
ing  progress  towards  nuclear  disarmament, 

Noting  that  a  nuclear- weapon-free  zone  is  of  benefit  to  the  security 
and  economic  development  of  the  States  within  the  zone,  since  it  frees 
their  territories  from  the  danger  of  nuclear  attacks  and  avoids  the 
squandering  of  their  resources  on  t  he  production  of  nuclear  armaments, 

Taking  into  account  the  conclusions  which  follow  from  resolutions 

•  Subpar.  (Ill)  was  approved  48-0,  with  32  abstentions, 

•  This  resolution,  submitted  by  10  Latin  American  nations,  was  adopted  In  the 
plenary  conference  on  Sept,  27  by  a  vote  of  74  to  0,  with  10  abstentions.  It  bad 
previously  l>een  approved  by  (he  First  Committee  03  to  0,  with  13  countries  ab¬ 
staining  (Bulgaria,  Caechoslovakia,  Ghana,  Hungary,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Mongolia, 
Morocco,  Nigeria,  Poland,  Romania,  Thailand,  Tunisia). 
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1911  (XVIII)  0  and  2033  (XX)  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,*1 

Recalling  that  General  Assembly  resolution  2028  (XX)  established 
the  principle  of  an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  the  nuclear  weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States,11 

Recalling  further  tha«  a  resolution  2153A  (XXI)  the  General 
Assembly  expressly  called  ^  on  all  nuclear- weapon  Powers  to  refrain 
from  the  use,  or  the  threat,  of  use,  of  nuclear  weapons  against  States 
which  might  conclude  regional  treaties  in  order  to  ensure  the  total 
absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective  territories,18 

Convinced  that,  for  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  any  treaty  estab¬ 
lishing  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone,  the  co-operation  of  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States  is  necessary  and  that  such  co-operation  should  take  the 
form  of  commitments  likewise  undertaken  in  a  formal  international 
instrument  which  is  legally  binding,  such  as  a  treaty,  convention  or 
protocol, 

Observing  that  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America,  also  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  has  already 
established  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  comprising  territories  densely 
populated  by  man,14 

Noting  that  Additional  Protocol  II  of  that  Treaty  defines  the  follow¬ 
ing  obligations  to  be  assumed  by  the  nuclear- weapon  States : 

(a)  to  respect  “in  all  its  express  aims  and  provisions”  the  “statute 
of  denuclearization  of  Latin  America  in  respect  of  warlike  purpose,  as 
defined,  delimited  and  set  forth”  in  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco ; 

( b)  “not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  performance  of  acts  involv¬ 
ing  a  violation  of  the  obligations  of  article  1  of  the  Treaty  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  to  which  the  treaty  applies”,  and 

( c)  “not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  of  the  Treaty”,18 

Recalling  that  in  resolution  2286  (XXII)  the  General  Assembly  in¬ 
vited  Powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons  “to  sign  and  ratify  Additional 
Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  as  soon  as  possible”,10 

I. 

Recommends  all  non-nuclear-weapon  States  not  comprised  in  tho 
zone  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  initiato  or  continue  such 
studies  as  they  may  deem  opportune  concerning  the  possibility  and  de¬ 
sirability  of  establishing  by  treaty  tho  military  denuclearization  of 
their  respective  zones,  provided  that  political  and  security  conditions 
permit. 

II. 

1.  Regrets  the  fact  that  not  all  the  nuclear-weapon  States  have  yet 
signed  Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco ; 

14  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  028-620. 

“  Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  024-020. 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  632-634. 

"  Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  748-749. 

14  Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  00  ff. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  020-021. 
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2.  Urges  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  comply  fully  with  para¬ 
graph  4  of  resolution  2286  (  aXII)  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  5  December  1967. 

III.  Resolutions  Relating  to  Ihsm  18 1 

Effective  measures  for  the  prevention  of  further  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date 
and  nuclear  disarmament : 

(a)  Safeguards  against  the  diversion  of  source  and  special  fission¬ 
able  material  from  peaceful  to  military  uses,  and  safeguards  against 
industrial  espionage 

(b)  Submission  of  periodic  "eports  by  countries,  to  an  international 
agency,  on  the  nature  of  nuclear  technical  assistance  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  special  fissionable  material  supplied  by  them  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  for  peaceful  purposes 

(c)  Conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 

(d)  Freeze  on  production  of  fissile  materials  for  weapon  purposes 
and  the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Resolution  G 17 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-  Weapon  States, 

Having  discussed  the  question  of  “Effective  measures  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  nuclear  disarmament”. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of  nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation  necessitates  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  proliferation, 

Recognizing  the  glowing  concern  of  world  opinion  at  the  continuous 
expansion  of  research  and  development  relating  to  new  nuclear 
weapons, 

Mindful,  of  the  report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  of  28  August  1968 
(ENDC/236),18 

Convinced  that  an  agreement  on  nuclear  disarmament  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  adoption  of  various  collateral  measures, 

Considering  that  such  collateral  measures  should  promote  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  internal  lv»nal  control, 

Requests  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  at  its  twenty-third 
regular  session,  to  recommend  that  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  should  begin,  not  later  than  March 
1969,  to  undertake  negotiations  for : 

(a)  the  prevention  of  the  full  er  development  and  improvement 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  vehicles ; 

(b)  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  as  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  liold  of  nuclear  disarmament,  and  os  a  matter  of 
high  priority; 


”  Resolution  C  was  adopted  Sept.  27  by  a  vote  of  76  to  0,  wltb  8  abstentions. 
"  Ante,  pp.  oiu-nns. 
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(c)  reaching;  agrv.  ment  on  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissile  materials  for  weapons  purposes  and  the  stoppage  of 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons ; 

(d)  the  reduction  and  subsequent  elimination  of  all  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  systems. 

Resolution  D 19 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States, 

Noting  the  agreement  reached  between  the  Governments  of  the  USSR 
and  the  United  States  in  July  1968  to  enter  in  the  nearest  future  into 
bilateral  discussion  on  the  limitation  of  both  offensive  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  delivery  systems  and  systems  of  defence  against  ballistic 
missiles, 

Observing  that  such  discussions  have  not  yet  taken  place, 

Recalling  that  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  on  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  "Weapons  embodies  an  undertakingof  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
to  purs* -3  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to 
cessa'  on  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear 
disarmament,20 

Convinced  that  negotiations  between  the  two  nuclear- weapon  powers 
should  aim  at,  and  lead  to,  negotiations  among  all  such  powers  with 
a  view  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  the  achievement 
of  nuclear  disarmament  and  relaxation  of  tensions, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  imminent  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  arms  race  and  its  escalation  to  new  levels  which  would 
become  uncontrollable  and  of  the  consequent  grave  threat  to  the 
security  of  all  States, 

Emphasizing  the  special  responsibility  of  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  to  avert  that  danger. 

Conscious  of  the  vital  need  of  mankind  for  a  diversion  to  peaceful 
purposes  of  the  resources  at  present  consumed  by  the  maintenance  and 
augmentation  of  nuclear  destructive  power, 

Urges  the  Governments  of  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  to  enter 
at  an  early  date  into  bilateral  discussions  on  the  limitation  of  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and  systems  of  defence 
against  ballistic  missiles. 


Resolution  E 21 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nvclcar-Weavon  States , 

Cm  rinred  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  endanger 
the  security  of  all  States, 

Recognizing  the  urgency  and  great  importance  of  preventing  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Recognizing  furthei'  that  the  danger  continues  to  exist  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons  may  occur, 
aggravating  international  tension  and  tho  difficulty  of  maintaining 
regional  and  world  peace  and  security, 

11  Resolution  I)  wan  approved  on  Sept.  27,  70  to  0,  with  fl  abstentions  (Kenya, 
Taniutnlu,  Thailand,  IJguuda,  Zambia). 

w  .4 life.  pp.  401—105. 

S1  Resolution  E  was  approved  Sept.  27  b.v  ti  vote  of  31  to  S,  with  II  abstentions. 
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Mindful  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  most 
suited  to  administer  safeguards  designed  to  prevent  the  diversion  of 
source  or  special  fissionable  material  from  peaceful  uses  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices, 
Recommends  the  acceptance  of  the  IAEA  system  of  safeguards,  as 
may  be  evolved,  from  time  to  ame,  by  all  tne  non-nuclear-weapon 
States,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  with 
the  IAEA  in  accordance  with  its  safeguards  system  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  against  diversio;  of  source  or  fissionable  material  whether  it  is 
produced,  processed  or  used  in  any  principal  nuclear  facility  or  is  out¬ 
side  any  such  facility  established  with  or  without  the  assistance  o  i  the 
IiiEA,  including  these  principal  nuclear  facilities  which  may  have 
been  established  in  pursuance  of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrange¬ 
ments,  as  a  step  towards  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Resolution  F 22 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States^ 

C<msidering  that  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  step  towards  effective  nuclear  disarmament  and  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy, 

Recalling  that  both  nuclear- weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
carrv  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
the  Charter,  including  the  principle  that  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
States  should  be  respected, 

Considering  that,  because  of  the  present  structure  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  many  countries  are  not  adequately 
represented  in  the  Board  or  Governors,  which  is  the  organ  responsible 
for  safegu  ards  in  that  Agency, 

Considering  that  any  system  of  collective  inspection  must  be  based 
on  the  principle  that  every  country  inspected  must  be  adequately  rap- 
resented  in  the  body  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  inspections, 
Considering  also  that  it  is  necessary  to  improve  and  simplify  the 
safeguards  system  at  present  being  applied  by  IAEA  so  that  it  can 
better  discharge  its  new  responsibilities, 

Emphasizing  the  desirability  of  promoting  activities  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  modern  and  efficient  safeguards  system  based  on  super- 


■  Resolution  F  was  approved  in  the  First,  Committee  by  a  vote  of  35  to  5,  with 
43  abstentions : 

For— Argentina,  Austria,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rien,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  India,  Indonesia.  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Kenyn,  Liech¬ 
tenstein,  Mauritius,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

Against— Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland. 

Abstaining— Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Australia,  Belgium,  Cameroon,  Canada, 
China,  Dahomey,  Denmark,  Finland,  Greece,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast, 
Jamaica,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Malta, 
Mexico,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nnrwny,  Portugal,  Republic  of 
Korea,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Romania,  Houlh  Africa,  Southern  Yen,  i,  Sweden, 
Syria,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  TTgumla,  U.A.K.,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Yemen, 
Zambia. 

On  Sept.  27  the  plennry  conference  adopted  the  resolution  31  to  5,  with  15 
abstentious.  Indonesia  opposed  it  in  the  plenary  vote. 
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vision  of  tho  ilovv  of  fissionable  materials  by  means  of  instruments  aid 
other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points. 

1.  Recommends  the  establishment,  within  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  under  its  Board  of  Governors,  of  institutional 
machinery  on  safeguards  of  which  both  countries  supplying  nuclear 
materials,  as  well  as  member  countries,  whether  possessing  nuclear 
facilities  or  not,  shall  form  part ; 

2.  Recommends  to  the  IAEA  that,  in  the  process  of  improving  and 
simplifying  the  -feguards  system,  inter  alia ,  the  following  objectives 
bo  given  appropriate  consideration ; 

(a)  The  safeguard  procedures  should  be  simplified  by  the  use  of 
instruments  and  other  technical  devices  at  certain  strategic  points  of 
the  flow  of  nuclear  materials,  with  a  view  to  restricting  the  safeguard¬ 
ing  operations  to  the  necessary  minimum ; 

(b)  Simplification  of  safeguards  in  respect  of  fissionable  materials 
in  small  quantities  for  use  in  scientific  research ; 

(c)  Incorporation  in  the  agreements  of  the  rules  laid  down  against 
industrial  risks,  including  industrial  espionage,  by  the  Statute  of 
IAEA,  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  directives  of  the 
Director  General,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  chal¬ 
lenging  inspectors; 

3.  Urges  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  conclude  with  IAEA  safe¬ 
guard  agreements  consistent  with  the  relevant  rules; 

4.  Considers  it  essential  that  rules  should  be  drawn  up  to  avoid 
duplication  of  safeguard  procedures  and  consequent  commercial 
discrimination ; 

5.  Invites  tho  Secretary-General  of  tho  United  Nations,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Conference,  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  together  with  the  records  of  tho 
discussions  thereon  and  other  relevant  documents. 

I  V.  Resolutions  Relatino  To  Item  14: 

Programmes  for  co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy : 

(a)  Access  to  and  exchange  of  equipment,  materials  and  scientific 
and  technological  information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  enorgy 
among  non-nuclear-weapon  States  and  nuclear-weapon  States 

(b)  Assistance  and  co-operation  in  development  of  tho  application 
of  nuclear  energy  for  {teoceful  puqjosos,  in  the  territories  of  the  non¬ 
nuclear- weapon  States,  with  due  consideration  for  the  needs  of  tho  de¬ 
veloping  areas  of  the  world 

(e )  The  quest  ion  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peace  ful  uses 

(d)  Benefits  from  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  to 
mm- nuclear- weapon  States  which  have  renounced  the  production,  ac¬ 
quisition  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons  pursuant  to  special  international 
agreement  or  agreements  through  an  appropriate  international  body 
or  through  bilateral  arrangements. 
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Resolution  G  '!3 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States , 

Considering  that  nuclear  energy  has  opened  up  new  perspectives 
for  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  especially  for  the  economic  and  sci¬ 
entific  advancement  of  developing  countries. 

Having  in  mind  the  conclusions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
IAEA,  contained  in  the  latest  Report  of  the  Agency  (doc.  GC(XI)/ 
362),  in  which  it  is  observed  that  many  developing  countries  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  contribution  which  atomic  energy  can  bring 
to  the  development  of  their  economies, 

Relieving  that  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  especially  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  countries*  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  present 
and  potential  opportunities, 

Noting  the  interest  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  question  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy, 
as  reflected  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States. 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  appoint 
a  group  of  experts,  chosen  on  a  persona*  basis,  to  prepare  a  full  report 
on  all  possible  contributions  of  nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and 
scientific  advancement  of  the  developing  countries ; 

2.  Recommends  the  Secretary-General  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
group  of  experts  to  the  desirability  of  taking  advantage  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Internationa]  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  preparing  the 
report; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  the  report  to  the 
Governments  of  States  members  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  IAEA  in  time  to  permit  its  consideration  ft  the  twenty- 
fourth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Resolution  H 24 


The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States, 

Recalling  resolutions  2028  (XX),28  2153  B  (XXI),28  2346  B 
(XXII j, 27  and  2373  (XXII)28  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly, 

Mindful  of  the  relevant  articles  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,28 

Recognizing  that  many  speakers  havo  emphasized  their  Govern¬ 
ment’s  increasing  interest  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  for 
economio  and  social  development,  an  interest  further  stimulated  by 
Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap¬ 
ons20  and  compatible  with  recent  advances  in  the  technology  of 
nuclear  power, 

"This  resolution  was  adopted  Sept.  2C  by  a  vote  of  09  to  0,  with  1  abstention. 

**The  resolution  was  approved  September  20  by  a  vote  of  51  to  15,  with  10 
abstentions. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  532-58-1. 

*  Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  749-750. 

*  Ibid.,  1967,  p.  733. 

*  Ante,  pp.  481-432. 

=•  American  Foreign  Policy:  Currr  it  Document*,  1956,  pp.  915  ff. 

*°  .4«tc,  pp.  401-405. 
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Recalling  ;!■■•  >  that  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  calls  for  appropriate 
international  piocadures  in  ordsi  for  non-nuclear-weapon  States  to 
ivceive  the  potential  benefits  arising  from  any  peaceful  applications 
o  ‘  nuclear  expi  at  ions, 

Noting  the  International  Atomic.  Energy  _  Agency’s  activities  to 
carry  out  the  function  of  stimulating  international  exchange  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  information  and  its  efforts  to  assist  developing 
countries  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  technical  capabilities  in  the  field 
of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power, 

Noting  that  the  Agency  during  the  decade  of  its  existence  has  gained 
valuable  experience  in  carrying  out  these  functions  and  has  therefore 
already  enlarged  ;he  contribution  of  atomic  energy  for  peace,  health 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  world, 

Talcing  note  of  the  fact  that  several  delegations  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  reflect, 
equitable  geographical  distribution, 

Aware  that  Member  States  of  the  Agency  have  agreed  to  place 
certain  amounts  of  fissionable  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agency, 
for  u°e  in  Agency  projects, 

Calls  upon  the  Agency  to  continue  its  utmost  efforts  for  compilation 
and  disseminr  ;ion  of  public  information  concerning  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy,  including  those  related  to  the  peaceful  application 
of  nuclear  explosions; 

Recommends  that  the  Agency  study  appropriate  international  ar¬ 
rangements  to  facilitate  the  excnange  of  scientific  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  which  has  commercial  or  industrial  value  and  is  not  publicly 
available,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  interested  countries  to  know 
of  the  existence  and  outline  of  such  information  and  to  enable  the 
interested  parties  to  enter  into  negotiations  about  the  acquisition  of 
such  information  with  the  owners  thereof; 

Invites  the  nuclear- weapon  States  to  advise  the  Agency  at  regular 
intervals  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  declassifying  scientific  and 
technical  information  which  has  become  essential  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  its  classification  on  national  security  grounds, 
liearing  in  mind  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  dissemination 
of  scientific  knowledge.*1 

Recommends  that  the  Agency  study  further  the  ways  and  means 
of  increasing  the  funds  available  for  technical  assistance,  taking  into 
full  consideration  the  views  of  the  interested  countries,  particularly 
those  of  the  develoj  ing  countries, expressed  in  this  Conference ; 

III" 

Recommends  that  the  Agency  study  the  most  effective  means  of  en¬ 
suring  access  to  special  fissionable  materials  on  a  commercial  basis; 

“The  Second  C  mmlftee  approved  thla  paragraph  112  to  0,  with  It  abstention'*. 

"The  Second  Committee  approved  pt.  Ill  03  to  1,  with  14  abstentions. 
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Urge*  the  nuclear* weapon  States  to  facilitate,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  the  availability  of  fissionable  materials  for  the  peaceful  nu¬ 
clear  programmes  of  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States  accepting  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  safeguards  as  envisaged  in  Article  III  of  tne  Treaty; !S 

IV 

Recommends  that  the  Agency,  in  relation  to  the  question  of  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  initiate  necessary  studies  that  are 
deemed  advisable  on  its  possible  functions  in  this  field ; 

V 

Expresses  its  assumption  that  the  Agency  will  examine  at  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  its  procedures  and  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  with  a  view  to 
adapting  them  as  necessary  in  the  light  of  its  new  responsibilities;  M 

VI 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  this 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  Agency,  together  with  the  relevant 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear -Weapon 
States  and  the  relevant  proposals  submitted  thereto ; 

Invites  the  Agency  to  Mar  the  present  resolution  in  mind  in  pre¬ 
paring  its  annual  reports  for  the  General  Assembly. 

Resolution  /” 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-  IF  capon  States, 

Considering  that  nuclear  power  technology  and  the  uses  of  radia¬ 
tion  sources  and  radioisotopes  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  hydrology, 
medicine  and  industry  have  been  developed  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  accelerate  the  programmes  of  economic  development  of  a  large 
number  of  developing  countries, 

Realising  that  the  nuclear  projects  are  generally  capital  intensive 
and  require  a  well-trained  corps  of  nuclear  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians, 

Noting  that  the  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  IAEA  through 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Member  States,  has  fallen  short  of  the 
demands  made  by  developing  Member  States  of  the  Agency,  for  fel¬ 
lowships,  services  of  experts,  equipment  and  materials, 

Atrare  of  the  iiOiculties  experienced  by  a  large  number  of  develop¬ 
ing  countries  in  ^curing  financial  support  for  the  nuclear  projects 
and  training  of  their  personnel  fo  ■  tne  operation  and  maintenance 
of  those  projects,  even  when  .such  projects  have  been  found  to  bo 
technically  feasible  and  economically  viab!o. 

“The  Second  Committee  approved  till*  parngrr.ph  (W>  to  1,  with  10  abstention*, 
in  the  plenary  ronforenec  (Sept.  20),  the  P.H.U.,  Argentina.  Australia,  Rrnidl. 
and  India  promised  to  revise  the  language  la  rend  "el* her  the  application  of 
existing  safeguards  or  other  *afegnnrd*  a*  envisaged  In  article  III  of  the  treaty." 
The  vote  on  thin  amendment  w.i*  37  to  3T»,  with  0  abstention*.  Since  It  failed  to 
receive  a  two-third*  majority.  It  was  not  adopted. 

“The  Second  Committee  approved  this  paragraph  fill  I*  0.  with  20  abstention'*, 
•he  plenary  hv  -,4  to  ts.  with  10  nhstenMun*. 

**Thl<  resolution  was  adopted  Sept.  20  by  ;»  vote  of  70  to  0.  with  4  abstention*. 
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Recommends  that  the  IAEA  should  undertake  to  examine  the  basis 
on  which  arrangements  can  be  made  by  the  Agency  to  secure  finances 

J- _  •  i _  i!  1  _  il  _  _  ,  •  r  O.  1  vr _ 1  -  _  T* _ J 


interest  bearing  leans,  repayable  over  long  periods  of  time,  for  financ¬ 
ing  the  nuclear  projects  which  have  been  found  by  the  Agency  to  be 
tedinically  feasible  and  economically  viable  in  the  territories  of  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  which  are  members  of  the  Agency,  particu¬ 
larly  those  m  the  developing  areas  of  the  world,  and  which  may  make 
request  to  the  Agency  under  the  provisions  or  Article  XI  B  of  the 
Agency’s  Statute. 

Resolution  J !® 

The  Conference  of  Won-Nuclear-Weapon  States , 

Convinced  that  non-nuclear- weapon  States  have  the  inalienable 
right  to  use  nuclear  energy  for  tlioir  technological  and  economic 
development, 

Considering  that  non-nuclear- weapon  States  should  have  full  access 
on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  to  equipment,  materials  and  scientific 
and  technological  information  for  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
energy, 

Mindful  that  international  co-operation  should  play  a  decisive  role 
in  disseminating  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy, 

Considering  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  increase  multilateral 
assistance  and  co-operation  m  order  to  promote  and  facilitate  those 
applications, 

Recoanizina  the  desirability  of  strengthening  existing  activities  and 


the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Noting  that  international  co-operation  with  a  view  to  the  peaceful 
utilization  of  nuclear  energy  is  at  present  limited  by  the  shortage  of 
financial  resources  at  the  disposal  of  developing  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  given  priority  in  the  programmes 
of  the  various  suppliers  of  international  finance, 

Expressing  its  conviction  that  the  financial  resources  and  fissionable' 
materials  released  by  the  adoption  of  nuclear  disarmament  measures 
should  also  be  used  to  serve  the  economic  development  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  and  especially  their  technological  and  scientific  progress, 
Considering  that  the  existence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  special  fis¬ 
sionable  material:  :s  one  of  ti  e  essential  conditions  for  the  peaceful 
utilization  of  nuc.  r  energy, 

Observing  that  although  some  nuclear  countries,  pursuant  to  article 
IX  of  the  Statute  of  the  Internationa!  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  have 
made  varions  quantities  of  specie'  fissioi.able  materials  available  to 
the  Age:  uy,  an  increasing  demand  by  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
for  such  materials  can  be  foreseen  for  the  future,  and  that  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  keep  an  adequate  reserve  accessible  to  those  States, 


1.  Requests  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  -onsider  at 
its  twontj  third  repilar  session  the  establishment,  within  the  United 

“Till*  resolution  wan  adopted  8ept  26,  fiXU,  t>*  a  vote  of  57  to  0,  with  22 
«l  stent  iona. 
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Nations  Development  Programme,  of  a  “Nuclear  Technology  Research 
and  Development  Programme”  to  be  executed  as  a  matter  of  priority 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for 
the  benefit  of  the  developing  countries : 

2.  Requests  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment  to  consider,  at  the  next  meeting  of  its  Board  of  Governors,  the 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  developing  countries  of  a  “Pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Energy  in  Economic  Development 
Projects”  which  would  be  a  matter  of  priority  and  under  which  finance 
would  be  granted  on  the  most  favourable  terms  as  regards  interest  and 
repayment  periods ; 

3.  Invites  the  nuclear- weapon  States  to  assume  the  main  respon¬ 
sibility  for  financing  the  two  programmes ; 37 

B 

1.  Requests  the  General  Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  consider  at  its  next  meeting  the  establishment  of  a 
“Fund  of  Special  Fissionable  Materials”  for  the  benefit  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  and  in  particular  of  developing  countries ; 

2.  Invites  the  nuclear-weapon  States  to  give  a  firm  undertaking 
regarding  the  supply  of  such  materials  to  the  “Fund”  at  reasonable 
prices  and  in  adequate  quantities  at.  the  request  of  non-nuclear- weapon 
States; 88 

C 

Also  recommends  the  nuclear-weapon  States,  independently  of  tlui 
contributions  provided  for  in  paragraph  A3  and  B2,  to  channel  into  the 
Programmes  and  Fund  proposed  above  a  substantial  share  of  such 
financial  resources  and  special  fissionable  materials  as  may  be  released 
in  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  nuclear  disarmament 
measures. 

Resolution  K 80 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States , 

Recalling  that  Article  III  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  has  the  following  aims : 

1.  To  encourage  and  assist  research  on,  and  development  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of,  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses  throughout  iho  world ;  and,  If  requested 
to  do  so,  to  act  as  an  Intermediary  for  the  purposes  of  scouring  the  performance 
of  services  or  the  supplying  of  materials,  equipment,  or  facilities  by  one  member 
of  the  Agency  for  another;  and  to  perform  any  operation  or  service  useful  In 
research  on,  or  development  or  practical  application  of,  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes; 

2.  To  make  provision,  In  accordance  with  this  Statute,  for  materials,  services, 
equipment,  u»d  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  research  on,  and  development  ami 
practical  application  of,  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes ;  Including  the 
production  of  electric  power,  with  due  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  under- 
deveiojRHl  areas  of  the  world ; 

To  foster  the  exchange  of  selentitlc  and  technical  information  on  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy ; 


"  The  Second  Committee  approved  this  paragraph  .12  to  4,  with  23  abstentions. 
”T!ie  Second  Committee  approved  this  paragraph  i.;>  to  4,  with  20  abstentions. 
"This  resolution  was  adopted  Sept  20  by  a  vote  of  47  to  0,  with  29  abstentions. 
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4.  To  encourage  the  exchange  and  training  of  scientist*  and  experts  in  the 
Held  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy ; " 

Appreciating  the  work  already  done  by  the  Agency  in  this  field ; 

Noting  however  the  wide  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  participants 
in  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States  with  regard  to  the 
unrepresentative  nature  of  the  Agency  and  that  the  views  or  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries  are  not  given  full  expression ; 

Recommends  to  the  Agency  that  representation  on  its  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  be  broadened  so  as  to  reflect  equitable  geographical  distribution 
and  the  views  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  developing  countries. 

Resolution  L  “ 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-W capon  States, 

( a)  Recognizing  the  importance  ana  urgency  of  halting  all  nuclear- 
weapon  tests  by  the  rapid  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty, 

(b)  Aware  that,  with  further  technological  progress,  important 
benefits  may  be  derived  from  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives, 

(c)  Bearing  in  mind  the  discrimination  and  different  treatment  of 
States  inherent  in  the  present  situation,  allowing  nuclear-weapon 
States  to  conduct  without  international  conference  any  project  in  the 
field  of  nnch  ;■  explosions,  the  only  internationally  formalized  limita¬ 
tion  being  the  rules  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty,48  while  other  States 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  benefits  from  nuclear  explosions  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  only  in  an  indirect  way  under  the  rules  of  Article  V  of  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 

(d)  Convinced  therefore  of  the  urgent  need  on  the  ore  hand  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  prohibiting  in  principle  all 
nuclear  explosions,  on  the  other  hand ,  to  create,  in  a  separate  inter¬ 
national  instrument,  a  regime,  aiming  at  regulating  and  controlling, 
internationally,  all  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  as  exceptions  from 
the  general  prohibition  under  the  comprehensive  test  ban,43 

(c)  Noting  the  Joint  Memorandum  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
t  reaty  presented  on  26  August  1968  to  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  by  the  delegations  of  Brazil, 
Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden,  and  tho  (biited 
Arab  Republic.44 

Endorses  the  opinion  expressed  in  that  document  that  the  quest  ion 
of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  is  also  closely  linked  with 
a  comprehensive  test,  ban,  this  aspect  of  the  matter  underlining  the 
urgency  of  a  universal  and  comprehensive  solution  of  the  problem 
of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  compatible  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  test,  ban  treaty. 


44  America*  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Document s,  19X6.  pp.  nift-Olti. 

“This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rote  of  fll  to  0,  with  1(1  nhstentions. 

"  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  201-2113. 

44  As  approved  by  ‘he  Second  Committee,  this  par.  read  “mnnnjrltiK"  rather  thnn 
••rejtnlatlnir.*’  In  this  form,  the  Second  Committee  approved  par.  (d)  11)  to  1  <  Aus¬ 
tralia).  with  35  abstentions.  On  Sept.  2(1  the  plenary  conference  adept, si  h.v  a 
vote  of  57  to  0.  with  12  abstentions  an  amendment  by  Brniil,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  and 
Sweden  substituting  the  word  "roKuIatlng.” 

44  I  ',/c.  pp.  5SJM191. 
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Resolution  M 45 


The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-  W eapon  States, 

Believing  that  freedom  of  access  to  scientific  institutions  and  nuclear 
establishments  engaged  in  research  and  development  of  the  peaceful 
U503  of  nuclear  energy,  as  well  as  access  to  scientific  and  technological 
information  in  the  nuclear  field  among  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
and  between  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States  and  the  nuclear- weapon 
States,  leads  to  the  promotion  of  nuclear  technology, 

Realizing  that  technical  assistance  rendered  by  nuclear-weapon 
States  and  such  non-nuclear- weapon  States  as  have  advanced  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  technology  through  bilateral  or  multilateral  channels, 
to  those  non-nuclear- weapon  States  which  are  less  advanced,  helps  them 
to  acquire  the  benefits  of  nuclear  technology, 

Considering  the  importance  of  strengthening  all  possible  measures 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Requests  all  nuclear-weapon  States  ana  those  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  which  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  to  provide  access  for  students 
and  scientists  for  purposes  of  training  and  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  to  their  scientific  institutions  and  nuclear 
establishments  engaged  in  research  and  development  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

V.  Resolution  and  Declaration  Relating  to  Item  15: 

ADOPTION  OF  FINAL  DOCUMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CONFERENCE 

DECISIONS 

Resolution  N  :t> 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States , 

Considering  that,  m  order  to  ensure  that  its  aims  are  fully  achieved, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  preparation  of  the  studies 

**  The  plenary  conference  adopted  this  resolution  on  Sept.  26  by  a  vote  of  37  to  0, 
with  43  abstentions.  Introduced  by  Pakistan,  the  resolution  formerly  contained 
two  additional  operative  pars.,  which  were  rejected  in  the  Second  Committee: 

“[?]  r-ga  all  nuclear-weapon  States  and  those  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
whlcl  are  In  a  position  to  do  so,  not  to  provide  (a)  source  or  fissionable  material, 
or  (h)  <  ouip  nent  and  material  especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing, 
use  or  pr  •dilution  of  special  fissionable  material,  to  any  recipient  non-nuclear- 
weapon  unless  such  recipient  State  has  accepted  safeguards  as  set  forth 
in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  Statute 
of  IaEA  and  the  Agency's  safeguards  system. 

“fSl  Fryes  further  that  in  cases  where  nuclear-weapon  States  and  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  are  parties  to  a  multilateral  treaty  within  a  particular 
region  which  provides  for  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
including  mutual  exchange  of  (a)  source  and  fissionable  material  or  (b)  equip¬ 
ment  or  material  e^ne'-’nliy  designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing,  use  or 
production  of  special  flssionnble  material,  the  safeguards  provision  of  such  treaty 
should  continue  to  apply  till  such  time  as  negotiations  relating  to  safeguards, 
between  ihe  parties  to  such  a  treaty  nnd  the  IAEA  on  an  individual  or  collective 
basis,  are  considered  conducive  to  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  ( A/CONF.3.V 
CJ,2/L.8/Rev.  3)." 

The  Second  Committee  deleted  jwir.  52]  by  a  vote  of  121  to  IP,  with  30  abstentions. 
It  rejected  par.  TS]  3  to  20,  with  SO  .detentions, 

44  This  resolution  was  ndnpPsl  by  the  plenary  conference  on  Sept.  27  by  a  vote 
of  75  to  0.  Co-sponsored  by  14  I  atln  km  riean  nations,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the 
Foetcote  continued  on  following  f  igc. 
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and  drafts  called  for  in  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
Conference, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  multiplicity  and  importance  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Conference  call  for  the  continuity  of  the  work 
undertaken, 

Invites  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  present  session,  to  consider  the 
best  ways  and  means  for  the  implementation  of  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  Conference,  and  the  continuity  of  the  work  undertaken,  and  at 
a  subsequent  session,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  convening  of  a 
second  Conference  oi  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States. 

Declaration  of  the  Conference  of  N on-Nuclear-  W ea/pon  States 47 

The  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States,  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  [names  of  countries 48]  and  also  of  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  was 
held  in  Geneva  from  29  August  to  28  September  1968. 

Guided  by  the  conviction  that  peace  and  security,  like  development 
in  the  world,  are  indivisible,  and  recognizing  the  universal  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  obligations  in  this  regar  d,  the  Conference  addressed  itself  to 
the  problems  of  universal  peace  and,  in  particular,  the  security  of 
non-nuclear- weapon  States,  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and  harnessing  of  nuclear  energy  exclu¬ 
sively  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  has  agreed  on  the  following: 

1.  The  participants  of  the  Conference  noted  that  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  future  of  mankind  cannot  be 
secure  without  the  complete  elimination  of  the  use  or  threat  of  use  of 
force  in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Conference 
agreed  that  peace  and  progress  could  not  be  safeguarded  for  any  nation 
unless  the  security  of  all  nations  is  assured.  The  Conference  stresses 
the  necessity  of  further  steps  for  an  early  solution  of  the  question  of 
security  assurances  in  the  nuclear  era. 

2.  The  participants  consider  as  their  sacred  duty  to  appeal  to  all 
countries  or  the  world  to  observe  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 


resolution  was  substantially  changed  during  the  plenary  discussion.  The  oper¬ 
ative  pars,  previously  read  as  follows : 

"Recommends  that  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  twenty-third  regular  session : 

"1.  Convene  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  periodically  ; 

“2.  Establish  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States  composed  of  an  appropriate  number  of  States,  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  General  Assembly,  having  regard  to  an  equitable  geographical  distribution ; 

“3.  Assign  the  following  terms  of  reference  to  the  Special  Committee : 

“(a)  To  study  the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  implementation  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  Stntes ; 

“(b)  To  undertake  the  studies  and  prepare  the  documents  requested  of  It  by 
the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapou  States ; 

“(c)  To  prepare  the  programme  of  work  of  future  Conferences ; 

“(d)  To  transmit  the  recommendations  which  it  adopt*:,  and  an  annual  rei>ort 
on  its  activities,  to  the  Geueral  Assembly ; 

“4.  Request  the  Secretary-General  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  Special  Committee  to  hold  its  first  session  in  liKtP  ( A/CON F.3T*/L3/Rev.  1).': 

’’The  declaration  was  adopted  Sept.  27  by  a  vote  of  71  to  0,  with  1  abstention. 

**  See  ante,  p.  XV. 
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generally  accepted  norms  of  international  law  governing  relations 

among  States.  .  . 

3.  The  Conference  considers  that  an  immediate  cessation  of  the 
arms  race  and  the  acceleration  of  the  process  of  nuclear  disarmament 
and  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control  are  indispensable  for  the  safeguarding  of  world  peace  and 
security,  independence  and  economio  progress  of  all  countries. 

The  Conferenc'd  recommends  that,  pending  the  achievement  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control, 
steps  be  undertaken  urgently  with  a  view  to  reaching  agreements  on 
various  collateral  measures. 

4.  In  this  con  xt,  the  Conference  has  noted  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,4®  which  was  commended  by 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  2373  (XXII).00  The 
Conference  considers  that  the  Treaty  should  be  followed  up  by 
measures  of  disarmament,  in  particular  nuclear  disarmament. 

5.  The  Conference  considers  that  nuclear  weapon-free  zones,  estab¬ 
lished  under  appropriate  conditions,  constitute  an  effective  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  prevention  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
the  promotion  of  disarmament.  It  notes  with  satisfaction  the  progress 
already  achieved  with  regard  to  nuclear- weapon-free  zones  established 
by  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America.81 

6.  The  Conference  further  considers  that  possibilities  for  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  have  increased,  which  is  of  particular 
importance  for  the  economic  development  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
countries  and  for  an  accelerated  development  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  imperative  to  ensure  conditions  which  would  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  encourage  international  co-operation 
in  this  area,  ensure  unhampered  flow  of  nuclear  materials  under  ap¬ 
propriate  and  effective  international  safeguards,  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion,  scientific  knowledge  and  advanced  nuclear  technology  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis.  The  Conference 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  potential  use  of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
for  peaceful  purposes  within  appropriate  and  effective  international 
safeguards  which  should  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible  and  under 
strict  international  control. 

The  Conference  reiterates  the  need  for  appropriate  international 
assistance,  including  financing,  for  the  purposes  or  greater  application 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  In  this  respect  the  Conference 
underlines  the  necessity  of  an  active  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
of  the  programmes  of  all  international  organizations  and  agencies 
concerned  with  the  development  of  developing  countries.  At  the  same 
time  it  recognizes  the  important  role  of  the  IAEA  whose  resources 
should  Iks  increased,  but  which  should  adapt  itself  adequately  for  its 
further  responsibilities. 

The  Conference  is,  therefore,  of  the  view  that  all  nations  and  par¬ 
ticularly  miclear-weaj>on  Powers  should  accordingly  be  urged  to 
facilitate  international  co-ojierntion  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 


**  A  *»  tc,  pp.  461  -400. 

"Ante.  pp.  431-432. 

**  Document)  on  Diiarmamcni,  19G7,  pp.  00  ff. 
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peaceful  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  every  assistance  should  be  given 
to  develop  the  indigenous  facilities  for  research  and  application  of 
scientific  Knowledge  for  peaceful  purposes  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
modernization  ana  progress  which  confronts  the  developing  nations. 

7.  The  Conference  notes  with  satisfaction  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  prevailed  among  participants  in  the  Conference  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  this  co-operation  would  be  further  developed  among  the 
non-nuclear- weapon  States  and  between  them  and  the  nuclear- weapon 
States  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  an  d  progress. 

8.  Bearing  in  mind  the  complexity  of  the  problems  mentioned 
above  and  the  need  for  their  further  consideration,  the  Conference 
recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  efforts  to  deal  with  these  problems,  considering  the 
best  ways  and  means  for  the  implementation  of  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  Conference,  including  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  conven¬ 
ing  another  Conference  at  an  appropriate  time. 

9.  The  participants  of  the  Conference  wish  to  reaffirm,  on  this 
occasion  also,  their  full  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  and  to  the  obligations  assumed  on  the  basis  thereof. 
They  confirm  their  determination  to  contribute  through  concrete  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  constant  strengthening  of  the  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  acceptance  of  its  principles,  as  well  as  to  the 
implementation  of  its  noble  objective.;. 


Statement  by  President  Johnson  on  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  October  11,  1968 1 

Wo  have  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  to  reduce  the  threat  that 
someday,  somewhere,  a  limited  nuclear  war  could  break  out— one  that 
would  grow  to  involve  the  major  powers  in  a  worldwide  catastrophe. 

Now,  for  years  our  negotiators  have  been  working  with  those  of 
many  other  nations  trying  to  hammer  out  language  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  nuclear  and  the  nonnuclear  powers  alike. 

Finally,  we  have  reached  agreement  on  a  treaty,  a  treaty  that  will 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.2 

When  I  went  before  the  United  Nations  last  June,  just  prior  to  its 
vote  on  that  treaty,  I  described  it  then  as  a  triumph  of  sanity  and  of 
man’s  will  to  survive.3  The  treaty  was  overwhelmingly  approved  in  the 
United  Nations  by  a  vote  of  95  to  4.4 

Now  that  treaty  is  before  the  United  States  Senate  for  ratification. 

We  worked  for  this  treaty  for  so  many  years  for  one  basic  reason :  to 
make  the  world  safer  for  ourselves  and  to  make  it  safer  for  every  other 
nation  that  lives  daily  with  the  threat  of  nuclear  disaster. 

Every  American  President  who  has  borne  responsibility  in  the  nu¬ 
clear  age  has  known  that  the  danger  to  the  United  States  would 


Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Nov.  4,  1068,  pp.  409-470.  The  statement  was 
made  at  the  White  House  for  television  aud  radio  broadcast  on  Oct.  11. 

1  Ante,  pp.  401-105. 

*  Ante,  pp.  432-135. 

'Ante,  pp.  431-432. 
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multiply  as  additional  nations  built  or  secured  nuclear  weapons — as 
additional  fingers  were  placed  on  nuclear  triggers. 

We  negotiated  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  tne  language  of  this  treaty 
not  as  a  gift  to  the  Soviet  Union  nor  as  a  matter  of  bridgebuilding 
between  us  but  because  we  were  seeking  a  result,  a  result  in  our  own 
interest  which  they  happened  to  share  for  their  own  reasons. 

If  we  had  permitted  our  views  of  totalitarian  communism  to  control 
every  aspect  of  our  relations  with  the  Communist  states,  we  would  not 
have  joined  them  in  a  treaty  forbidding  the  atmospheric  testing  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons/  And  the  air,  therefore,  today  would  be  filled  with 
poisonous  radiation. 

The  test  of  whether  we  make  any  international  agreement  should  be 
whether  that  international  agreement  serves  our  interests  and  whether 
it  serves  the  interests  of  world  peace. 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  lika  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  clearly 
and  obviously  meets  that  test.  If  we  do  not  proceed  to  ratify  this 
treaty  promptly,  the  forces  at  work  against  it  in  the  other  countries, 
in  my  judgment,  are  going  to  quickly  gain  strength.  And  if  the 
treaty  does  not  go  irto  effect  soon,  then  an  increasing  number  of 
countries  will  see  it  in  their  national  interest  to  “go  nuclear.”  Some 
may  be  about  to  do  so  now. 

This  is  perhaps  understandable  on  narrow  nationalist  grounds.  But 
in  every  case  it  is  our  judgment  that  their  security  would  be  diminished 
and  not  increased  by  their  developing  some  small  national  nuclear 
capability. 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  advent  of  new  nuclear 
powers  could  force  upon  us  this  dilemma:  either  withdrawing  our 
influence  and  commitment  from  areas  of  the  world  which  are  vital 
to  our  interests  or  having  other  nations  trigger  a  nuclear  conflict  which 
could  involve  us. 

And  those  who  now  argue  for  postponing  ratification  of  the  treaty 
must  assume  a  grave  responsibility  for  its  failure  and  for  presenting 
our  country  with  that  dilemma. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  our  early  action  will  bring  a  particular 
nation  or  group  of  nations  along  with  us.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  our 
chance  of  doing  so  will  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  world  that  our 
children  inhabit  made  far  more  perilous  if  we  fail  to  act  soon. 

As  President,  I  cannot  see  this  happen  without  at  least  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  as  I  have  done,  the  serious 
consequences  of  postponement  of  this  action  in  the  Senate  regardless  of 
who  requests  it. 

I  know  that  the  pressures  of  the  election  are  upon  us.  But  so  are  the 
responsibilities  that  we  were  all  elected  to  fulfill. 

So,  I  hope— and  I  can  only  hope- that  the  Senate  will  act  now  with 
the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  in  mind. 

But  if  the  members  of  the  Senate  find  it  either  undesirable  or  impos¬ 
sible  to  remain  and  pass  upon  this  treaty,  I  shall,  after  consulting  with 
other  leaders  here  and  in  the  world  and  leaders  of  the  Senate,  seriously 
consider  calling  the  Senate  into  special  session. 

I  consider  the  adoption  of  this  treaty  that  important  to  the  security 
of  our  nation  and  that  important  to  peace  in  the  world. 


•  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  291-203. 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Stulberg) 
to  the  Second  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Con¬ 
version  to  Peaceful  Uses  of  ihc  Resources  Released  by 
Disarmament,  October  15, 1968 1 

The  United  Nations  studies  on  the  economic  and  social  consequences 
of  disarmament,  which  the  Committee  is  now  considering,  relate 
directly  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  aspirations  -f  man  and  one  of  the 
greatest  aims  of  the  United  Nations :  the  redirection  of  material  and 
human  resources  away  from  the  arts  of  war  and  toward  the  arts  of 
peace.  We  are  concerned  with  the  beating  of  “swords  into  plowshares 
and  spears  into  pruning  hooks.” 2 

Disarmament  itself,  of  course,  is  not  within  the  terms  of  reference  of 
this  Committee.  It  is  not  our  responsibility  here  to  debate  just  how  the 
nations  are  to  agree  to  let  the  swords  fall  from  their  hands.  But  there 
is  a  valid  contribution,  modest  though  it  may  be,  which  we  can  make  to 
this  cause:  namely,  to  assure  that  the  true  economic  and  social  con¬ 
sequences  that  follow  upon  any  measure  of  arms  reduction  are  known 
to  the  world. 

The  world  should  be  aware  that  this  process  of  reorientation,  even 
on  a  major  scale,  can  be  carried  out  under  any  economic  system — 
whether  capitalist  or  socialist,  whether  market  economy  or  directed 
economy — without  bringing  on  economic  disaster.  No  nation,  whatever 
its  system,  need  have  any  economic  reason  for  being  afraid  to  disarm. 

The  study  of  this  subject  has  already  yielded  valuable  results.  When 
it  was  first  undertaken  there  was  a  widespread  anxiety  that  large-scale 
disarmament,  with  the  closing  down  of  armament  manufactures  in 
various  countries,  would  cause  very  severe  economic  dislocations.  Fearr 
were  even  expressed  that  the  economies  of  major  countries  were 
vitally  dependent  on  armaments  industries,  and  that  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  would  cause  such  economies  to  collapse,  with  grave 
consequences  for  the  whole  world. 

Fortunately,  these  anxieties  were  quickly  relieved  by  the  very  first 
United  Nations  report  on  this  subject  in  1962,  when  a  Consultative 
Group  appointed  by  the  late  Secretary  General  Hammarskjold  unani¬ 
mously  stated  that  “all  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  transition  con¬ 
nected  with  disarmament  could  be  met  by  appropriate  national  and 
international  measures.”  * 

The  decision  to  continue  these  studies  was  wise,  becnuse  it  still 
remains  for  all  of  us  to  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  practical 
means  which  should  be  Adopted  to  overcome  these  problems.  Through 
the  exchange  of  basic  information  on  this  subject,  we  not  only  estab¬ 
lish  the  United  Nations  as  a  focal  point  for  dealing  with  the  research 
being  done,  but  we  also  help  foster  mutual  confidence  and  contribute 


‘  T-SrN  prow  flense  106  (68),  Oct  15. 1068. 

*  Isniah  2 :4  nml  Mlenb  4:8. 

*  Document*  on  Ditarmamcnt,  }$6i,  tol.  I,  pp.  47-48. 
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to  a  climate  in  which  the  opportunities  for  disarmament  are  greater 
than  at  the  present.  We  are  also  made  aware  that  under  conditions 
of  substantial  arms  reductions  economic  adjustment  problems  may  be 
highly  complex.  They  will  not  be  confined  within  national  borders 
nor  solely  to  major  military  powers.  Therefore,  all  member  nations, 
including  the  developing  countries,  will  benefit  irom  this  preparatory 
work  concerning  the  economic  consequences  of  disarmament.  For  its 
part,  the  United  States  intends  to  continue  an  active  study  program 
and  to  use  the  United  Nations  channels  to  make  the  results  widely 
available. 

Since  this  problem  is  of  universal  concern,  we  would  hope  that  other 
nations  would  continue  to  do  the  same.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to 
recall  President  Johnson’s  message  of  January  27,  1966,  to  the  18- 
nation  committee  on  disarmament.  In  it  the  President  said,  “.  .  .  as 
we  focus  on  nuclear  arms,  let  us  not  forget  that  resources  are  being 
devoted  to  non-nuclear  arms  races  all  around  the  world.  These  re¬ 
sources  might  better  be  spent  on  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick 
and  teaching  the  uneducated.  The  cost  of  acquiring  and  maintaining 
one  squadron  of  supersonic  aircraft  diverts  resources  that  would  build 
and  maintain  a  university.  We  suggest  therefore,  that  countries,  on  a 
regional  basis,  explore  ways  to  limit  competition  among  themselves 
for  costly  weapons  often  sought  for  reasons  of  illusory  nrestige  ...” 4 

But  these  benefits  will  be  released  only  through  determined  and 
dogged  efforts  resulting  in  concrete  and  viable  disarmament  proposals. 
Such  efforts  are  currently  underway  in  the  ENDC  and  have  the  full 
support  of  my  Government.  And  as  we  have  also  made  clear  in  the 
past,  the  U.S.  Government  intends  to  channel  a  portion  of  the  savings 
we  will  derive  from  disarmament  into  development  assistance  to  other 
nations.  Moreover,  since  disarmament  will  release  resources  not  only 
of  my  country  but  of  many  countries,  a  great  opportunity  will  thereby 
arise  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  multilateral  assistance  programs  such 
ns  those  of  the  United  Nations.  However  these  funds  must  derive  from 
viable  disarmament  and  arms  control  agreements.  Calls  for  commit¬ 
ments  unconnected  with  agreements  for  the  physical  reduction  of  arms 
would  not  be  an  equitable  way  to  reduce  arms  burdens  or  to  enlarge 
the  pool  of  international  aid. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  our  organization  should  keep  this  impor¬ 
tant  problem  under  review.  Howevpr,  we  would  agree  that  in  view 
of  the  pace  of  developments,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  the  Secre- 
tnrv  General  report  somewhat  less  frequently. 

As  regards  the  proposal  put  forth  todav  by  Ambassador  \strom  of 

Sweden,  my  Delegation  feels  it  has  considerable  merit  and  warrants 

careful  consideration  bv  the  Secretary  General.5 

*  % 


4  me.  nr.  t-r 

'The  proposed  was  subsoouently  Introduced  «*  a  draft  resolution  with  the 
oosixwisorshln  of  India  and  Tunlsln,  nrd  adopted  by  the  C...V,  on  Nov.  10.  1008 
(see  po*t.  p.  7271. 
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Radio  Address  by  Mr.  Nixon:  The  Security  Gap, 
October  24,  1968 1 

For  eight  months,  I  have  criss-crossed  America  discussing  major 
national  problems.  Tonight  I  report  on  the  greatest  federal  effort  of 
all — our  nation’s  defense. 

The  hard  truth  is  this :  The  present  state  of  our  defenses  is  too  dose 
to  peril  point,  and  our  future  prospects  are  in  some  respects  down¬ 
right  alarming.  We  have  a  gravely  serious  securitygap. 

When  the  Eisenhower  Administration  took  office,  one  problem  we 
faced  was  much  as  it  is  today.  America  was  hopelessly  bogged  down 
in  a  quicksand  war— that  one — Korea. 

Very  quickly  we  ended  that  war.  When  we  left  the  government, 
America  was  still  at  peace,  and  not  one  American  boy  had  been  killed 
or  wounded  on  any  battlefield  for  eight  years. 

Moreover,  our  nation  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  free  world. 
Our  superiority  in  weapons  was  unquestioned.  Our  planning  of  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military  ventures  had  been  conducted  in  a  way  to  hold  the 
initiative  for  peace.  There  was  no  waiting  for  crises  to  develop,  no 
wandering  aimlessly  into  trouble  and  frantically  devising  patchwork 
solutions. 

In  those  days,  America’s  policies  recognized  that  if  we  were  weak 
on  small  issues,  we  would  soon  be  jhallenged  in  large  issues.  The  Eisen¬ 
hower  position  was  that  prudent  firmness  unaergirds  peace,  but 
timidity,  impulsiveness  and  indecision  lead  toward  war;  further,  that 
a  consistent  display  of  strength  and  determination  prevent  the  miscal¬ 
culations  that  stumble  nations  into  dangerous  encounters  and  war. 

I  retrace  this  history  because  it  explains  why,  during  the  eight 
Eisenhower  vears,  there  was  not  a  Berlin  Wall — no  Bay  of  Pigs — no 
Cuban  missile  crisis — no  Americans  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia — no 
Pueblo  piracy.  It  also  explains  why  our  globe-encircling  alliances 
stayed  strong  and  firm. 

The  point  is  a  nation  doesn’t  accidentally  keep  the  peace :  it  takes 
strength,  careful  planning,  holding  to  principle — yes,  and  determina¬ 
tion  and  courage  as  well — to  keep  American  boys  out  of  war. 

Now  let’s  measure  where  we  are  today,  eight  years  later.  First  let’s 
check  our  weapons. 

Eight  years  ago,  our  numerical  advantage  over  the  Soviets  in  bomb¬ 
ers  was  30  percent.  Now  it’s  more  than  the  other  way  around.  Today 
the  Soviets  are  50  percent  ahead  of  us. 

Eight  years  ngo,  in  nuclear  submarines,  we  had  a  500  percent  advan¬ 
tage.  Already  it  is  down  four-fifths  and  each  year  shrinks  still  more. 

Eight  years  ngo  we  had  a  decisive  lead  in  tactical  aircraft.  Now  the 
Soviets  nre  ahead  not  only  in  numbers  but  also  in  quality.  We  have 
produced  only  one  new  aircraft  of  this  type  since  1000  while  the 
Soviets  have  put  ru  seven.  Nearly  all  our  planes  today  were  develop'd 
by  the  Eisenhower  Administration  10  to  15  years  ago. 

Eight  years  ago  we  had  a  large  strategic  stockpile  of  defense  .sup¬ 
plies  and  weapons.  But  the  present  Administration  has  used  it  to 


'  Republican  National  Committee  news  release,  Oct.  1908. 
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support  the  Vietnam  War.  Now  it  is  seriously  depleted,  and  so  also 
is  our  ability  to  meet  a  future  major  crisis. 

There  are  other  examples,  but  already  you  know  the  disturbing 
truth.  Simply  this :  In  recent  years  our  country  has  followed  policies 
which  now  threaten  to  make  America  second  beet  both  in  numbers  and 
quality  of  major  weapons. 

That’s  why  I  charge  the  opposition  with  creating  a  security  gap  for 
America. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  far  more  than  military  hardware— ships, 
missiles,  tanks  and  guns.  Our  huge  defense  apparatus  is  our  guardian 
of  peace. 

If  we  allow  our  superior  strength  to  become  second  best,  if  we  let 
those  who  threaten  world  peace  outpace  us — in  time  we  will  generate 
tensions  which  could  lead  to  war;  first,  by  our  display  of  physical 
weakness  and  flabby  will,  and;  second,  by  tempting  an  aggressor  to 
take  risks  that  woula  compel  us  to  respond. 

I  stress  that  point,  because  soon  after  our  Eisenhower  team  left 
office,  the  new  Administration  readied  a  grave  misjudgement.  The  idea 
was,  if  America  kept  up  her  numerical  superiority,  if  we  also  stayed 
ahead  in  new  weapons,  we  would  provoke  communist  leaders,  and  this 
would  dash  our  hopes  for  friendly  relations  and  peace. 

Apparently  these  planners  haa  persuaded  themselves  they  could 
quickly  reconcile  our  differences  with  the  communist  world.  The 
Soviets,  they  reasoned,  had  tired  of  trouble  abroad;  they  had  troubles 
at  home;  they  had  lost  their  expansionist  fervor;  they  had  become 
defensive  minded. 

It  v?nz  concluded  that,  by  marking  time  in  our  own  defense  program, 
we  could  induce  the  communists  to  follow  our  example,  slacken  their 
own  effort,  and  then  would  have  peace  in  our  time. 

Such  were  the  dreams  that  crimped  our  national  defense  program. 
Out  of  it  all  evolved  a  peculiar,  unprecedented  doctrine  called  “parity”. 
This  meant  America  would  no  longer  try  to  be  first  We  would  only 
stay  even. 

This  concept  has  done  us  incalculable  damage. 

We  must  move,  if  we  can,  from  confrontation  to  negotiation,  and  as 
President  I  would  actively  pursue  that  goal.  But,  just  as  it  takes  two  to 
negotiate,  so  it  takes  two  to  avoid  confrontations. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  always  in  a  confrontation  with  actual 
and  potential  adversaries  in  the  world.  There  is  a  constant  question: 
Is  the  continuing  confrontation  to  lie  kept  limited  and  safe,  or  is  it  to 
become  all-out  and  dangerous. 

The  Gross  National  Product  of  the  United  States  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  Soviets,  and  we  have  a  superior  technology.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  meaningful  power  balance  with  the  Soviets,  these  basic 
economic  and  technological  strongtlis  would  also  have  to  be  equalized. 

For  us  deliberately  to  let  a  weaker  but  basically  expansionist  nation 
achieve  parity  with  us  indicates  an  erosion  of  our  commitment  and 
will.  It  encourages  the  Soviets  to  press  eagerly  on— to  step  up  their 
drive  for  strategic  sujjeriority — and  then  they  would  harshly  exploit 
their  superior  strength  against  our  sagging  capabilities.  In  short,  this 
“parity”  concept  means  sujieriority  for  iiotential  enemies.  We  can¬ 
not  accept  tliis  concept  and  survive  as  a  free  people. 
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Other  notions  of  this  same  cult  of  planners  have  hurt  our  country. 

The  Vietnam  War  is  a  tragic  example.  It  has  been  painstakingly 
nurtured  year  after  year  by  a  new  policy  of  “gradualism”  until  it  has 
become  the  longest  and  one  of  the  bloodiest,  more  costly  military 
ventures  in  our  history. 

With  these  mistakes,  respect  abroad  tor  America  hadjplummeted  to 
the  point  where  a  fourth-rate  military  power,  North  Korea,  felt  free 
impudently  to  seize  the  U.S.8.  Pueblo  on  the  high  seas.  Today,  ten 
months  later,  the  ship  is  still  in  their  hands.  The  crew  is  still  held  cap¬ 
tive.  It  is  an  incredible  humiliation  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  presume  to  explain  why  such  peculiar  ideas  were  found 
worthy  by  our  government,  particularly  in  view  of  the  emphatic 
Soviet  declarations  of  their  own  designs/As  long  as  six  years  ago  the 
Soviet  Minister  of  Defense,  the  late  Marshal  Malinovski,  stated:  “We 
do  not  intend  to  fall  behind  in  development  or  be  inferior  to  our  public 
enemies  in  au>  way  in  the  competition  for  quality  of  armaments  in 
the  future.  (Our)  superiority  will  evermore  increase.” 

So  the  Soviets  have  vigorously  advanced  their  military  effort  as  we 
put  ours  in  second  gear.  They  nave  raised  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  ballistic  missiles.  They  have  greatly  increased  their  submarine¬ 
launching  ballistic  missile  capacity.  They  have  developed  a  land- 
mobile  version  of  an  inter-continental  missile. 

For  the  first  time  the  Soviets  have  moved  large  modem  naval  forces 
into  the  Mediterranean.  They  have  deployed  an  anti-missile  defense 
system.  They  have  tested  and  developed  an  orbital  bombardment  sys¬ 
tem.  Their  rapid  advances  in  tactical  aircraft  have  b  'ought  communist 
bloc  countries  to  near  equalitv  with  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
In  submarines  they  have  made  major  qur.iity  improvements  and  have 
a  vast  numerical  advantage.  They  are  still  building  and  stockpiling 
immensely  powerful  nuclear  weapons,  even  as  they  test  entirely  new 
families  of  smaller  tactical  and  n  ival  nuclear  weapons. 

Recently  we  learned  they  are  perfecting  ballistic-missile  multiple 
warheads  far  more  powerful  than  our  own.  This  is  a  grave  menace  to 
the  United  States,  ns  well  as  a  body  blow  to  our  continuing  efforts  to¬ 
ward  effective  arms  control.  And,  as  all  Americans  bitterlv  know,  the 
Soviets  have  been  and  still  are  the  arsenal  and  the  tmfners  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  have  escalated  this  jungle  battle  into  a  major 
war. 

In  addition  they  continue  to  add  fuel  to  the  Mideast  tinderbox.  Con¬ 
sidering  theso  developments,  it  is  evident  the  last  two  Administra¬ 
tions  failed  in  their  defense  responsibilities.  Worse,  they  have  so  posi¬ 
tioned  our  countrv  that  bv  1970  or  1971  we  could  find  ourselves  with  a 
“survival  gap”,  discovering  then  that  we  are  irretrievably  behind 
in  the  most  critical  areas. 

I  must  add  one  further  criticism. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  careful  planning  of  the  Eisenhower  period. 
I  was  referring  particularly  to  an  official  body  known  as  the  N  ational 
Security  Council.  This  Council,  chaired  by  tlie  President,  was  estab¬ 
lished  bv  law  to  integrate  our  diplomatic,  military  and  economic 
jwdicies.  It  was  our  assurance  that  America  would  not  aimlessly  drift 
in  world  affairs,  but  would  control  and  direct  their  comae. 
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Throughout  the  Eisenhower  period  this  Council  met  week  in  and 
week  out  under  President  Eisenhower’s  personal  direction.  I  attended 
these  weekly  meetings  for  eight  years,  and  during  the  President’s 
absence  due  to  illness,  it  fell  to  me  to  preside.  The  process  was  of 
course  not  flawless,  but  it  was  the  controlling  element  in  our  success 
in  keeping  the  peace  throughout  our  eight  White  House  years. 

Since  1960}  tnis  Council  has  virtually  disappeared  as  an  operating 
function.  In  its  place  there  have  been  catch-as-catch-can  talk-fests  be¬ 
tween  the  President,  his  staff  assistants  and  various  others.  I  attribute 
most  of  our  serious  reverses  aboard  since  1960  to  the  inability  or  dis¬ 
inclination  of  President  Eisenhower’s  successors  to  make  effective  use 
of  this  important  Council. 

So  the  risks  facing  our  country  have  intensified  these  past  eight 
years.  Wrong  policy  assumptions,  unrealism  in  numbers  ana  kinds  of 
weapons,  laxity  in  research  and  development,  flaws  in  the  decision  mak¬ 
ing  process,  a  disregard  of  timing,  allowing  the  Soviets  to  move 
rapialy  toward  parity  and  in  some  areas  to  achieve  superiority,  a 
near  breakdown  of  top  policy-making  procedures — these  have  been 
somber  developments  for  our  country. 

I  am  intensely  dissatisfied  with  these  conditions.  As  President  I 
would  move  promptly  to  correct  these  mistakes  of  judgement  and 
action.  I  intend  to  initiate  a  major  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  correct  its  overcentralization  and  streamline  its  top  level 
over-staffing. 

I  intend  to  restore  ready  access  of  our  top  military  professionals 
to  Hie  President  of  the  United  States,  as  contemplated  by  the  National 
Security  Act.  I  intend  to  root  out  the  “whiz  kid”  approach  which  for 
years  in  the  Defense  Department  has  led  our  policies  and  programs 
down  the  wrong  loads. 

I  intend  to  restore  our  objective  of  clear-cut  military  superiority — 
moaning  by  this  the  aggregate  that  constitutes  real  superiority  rather 
(linn  competition  weapon  by  weapon. 

I  intend  to  revitalize  research  and  development.  For  our  success  in 
deterring  war  may  wholly  depend  on  our  success  in  keeping  the  United 
States  first  in  military  science  and  technology. 

1  intend  to  restore  the  National  Security  Council  to  its  pre-eminent 
role  in  national  socurity  planning.  Ar.d  I  intend  to  do  away  with  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  either  ns'to  the  capability  or  the  intent  of  potential  en¬ 
emies.  Tt.  is  clear  from  what  I  have  reported  tonight  that  America 
urgently  needs  new  leadership  for  tomorrow;  new  leadership  to  restore 
our  world  .-osition;  new  leadership  so  our  nation  can  apply  its  great 
power  and  influence  to  the  building  of  a  stable  international  older. 

I  repeat— the  pence  we  won  and  kept  during  the  Eisenhower  Admin¬ 
istration  was  not  accidental  or  lucky.  We  stayed  at.  pence  because  of 
careful  planning,  diplomatic  skill,  national  strength,  nnd  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  in  the  day-to-day  interaction  of  statesmen.  Thus  we  prevented  the 
false  moves  and  miscalculations  that  bring  on  crises  and  wars. 

This,  then,  is  why  I  have  dealt  so  extensively  tonight  with  the  state 
of  defenses.  In  calling  for  strength,  in  resisting  deterioration  of  our 
position  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  stressing  vigorous  development 
of  new  weaponry,  our  object  is  not  belligerency,  not  turning  ourselves 
into  an  international  bully,  not  truculence  or  arrogance,  but  the  very 
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opposite.  Strength  we  want  and  strength  we  need  to  win  and  hold 
peace.  Our  next  President  must  be  able  to  negotiate  effectively  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  on  such  issues  as  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments.  We  will  need  to  bargain  on  our  side  not  with  concern  but  with 
confidence;  not  from  weakness  but  with  the  persuasiveness  of  re¬ 
spectable  and  evident  power. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  “Lei  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear. 
But  let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate.”  *  The  Unitea  States  was  in  that 
position  of  assurance  through  strength  when  President  Kennedy  took 
office.  He  was  still  in  that  position  when  he  suddenly  confronted  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  For  America’s  sake,  for  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
our  next  President  must  be  in  the  same  position. 

This  is,  then,  a  fateful  election  year.  Let  us  together  refashion  the 
conditions,  the  atmosphere,  the  environment  that  <■  o  lead  to  a  durable 
peace.  In  that  great  effort  I  ask  your  confidence  and  your  support. 


Radio  Address  by  Mr.  Nixon:  Toward  Peace  Through 
Arms  Control,  October  26,  1968 1 

Last.  Thursday  evening,  I  discussed  with  you  our  first  essential  in 
keeping  the  reace.2  Tonight  we  discuss  the  other  essential. 

I  spoke  of  some  of  the  problems  and  urgent  needs  of  our  national 
defense.  I  talked  of  my  conviction — which  I  believe  you  share — that, 
in  the  current  state  of  the  world,  if  we  are  to  keep  the  peace ;  America 
must  stay  both  resolute  and  strong. 

But  military  strength  is  not  enough.  A  peace  that  will  endure  can¬ 
not  come  from  a  continuing  fighting-cock  stance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  each  intimidating  the  other  with  weapons 
of  ajiocalyptic  power.  A  precarious  peace  that  is  the  product  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  confrontation  between  the  world’s  two  super  powers  will  al¬ 
ways  be  subject  to  a  sudden,  catastrophic  end.  We  mint,  move  away 
from  confrontation  in  this  nuclear  age  into  a  new  era — the  era  of 
negotiation. 

I  vet  us  understand,  first  of  all,  that,  the  awesome  thermonuclear 
weapons  have  radically  changed  international  affairs.  Everyone  of  us 
knows  that  these  weapons  are  both  wasteful  and  costly — and  also  that 
nuclear  missiles  and  submarines  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  endanger  human  survival. 

Yet,  history  tells  us  it  is  not  weapons  but  men  who  bring  on  wars. 
That  is  why  last  Thursday  I  said,  “I  f  we  let  those  who  threaten  world 
peace  outpace  us,  in  timo  we  will  generate  tensions  which  could  lead 
to  war.”  5 

We  prayerfully  hope  that  reason  will  prevail  among  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  Chinn.  We  hope  that  through  patient 
dialogue  we  and  our  opponents  can  one  day  arrive  at  meaningful  and 


*  Amrritxin  Fun  ign  Policy:  Current  nacunirnt*.  HHH.  p 
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’  See  mu  pm. 
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trustworthy  ways  to  limit  arms  and  other  paraphernalia  of  war  and 
ultimately  dispose  of  them  entirely. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  urgently  concern  ourselves  with  the  con¬ 
trol  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Of  course,  arms  control  does  not 
eliminate  tne  military  balance — it  attempts  to  create  a  new  and  safer 
balance.  Even  if  we  and  our  adversaries  were  to  destroy  all  weapons, 
we  would  not  have  eliminated  the  balance  of  war-making  capabilities. 
We  would  simply  move  to  a  new  balance,  with  the  advantage  moving  to 
the  side  best  able  quickly  to  adapt  its  civilian  resources  to  military 
purposes. 

Our  Department  of  Defense  and  our  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agency  share  ;he  same  objective — the  enhancement  of  our  national 
security.  Their  perspectives,  while  different,  are  complementary. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  arms  control  measures.  First  are  those  meas¬ 
ures  we  take  independently  on  our  own — measures  we  take  because  they 
are  in  our  own  interest,  even  though  they  also  benefit  our  adversaries. 

For  example,  we  have  established  elaborate  safeguards  to  prevent  an 
accidental  launching  or  detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  Our  precau¬ 
tions  to  reduce  the  danger  of  accidental  war  are  in  our  own  interest,  but 
they  are  not  less  in  the  interest  of  our  allies  and  our  adversaries  as 
well. 

The  second  kind  of  arms  control  measure  requires  reciprocal  action. 
This  requires  an  agreement  and  enough  exchange  of  information  to 
assure  each  side  of  the  other’s  compliance.  The  greater  this  informa¬ 
tional  exchange,  the  greater  are  the  prospects  for  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  arms  control  agreements. 

For  this  reason,  one  of  our  major  goals  must  be  to  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  that  its  obsession  with  secrecy  does  not  bring  security. 
On  the  contrary,  it  impedes  measures  that  would  increase  the  security 
of  everyone.  The  more  openness  we  can  achieve,  the  more  extensive  wiil 
be  the  agenda  of  possible  arms  control  measure5,  and  the  greater  our 
prospect  of  reaching  larger  agreements  that  will  advance  the  security 

But  the  progress  will  escape  us  entirely  \nless  we  set  our  priorities 
straight. 

Our  first  priority  must  be  to  convince  actual  and  potential  trouble¬ 
makers  in  the  world  that  aggression  will  not  pay.  Once  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  this,  they  will  tx>  better  disposed  to  work  with  us  toward 
international  stability. 

Since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War,  we  have  reached  two 
constructive  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  One — the  Austrian 
State  Treaty,  concluded  in  1956 — removed  Soviet  and  Western  forces 
from  occupied  Austria.4  This  treaty  was  the  product  of  the  prudent 
but  firm  diplomacy  of  the  Eisenhower  years,  when  our  power  was 
adequate  and  our  commitments  were  credible. 

The  next  administration  initially  had  the  same  objectives  as  the 
Eisenhower  Administration.  But  its  priorities  we...  wrong.  It  at¬ 
tempted  to  reach  for  a  relaxation  of  tensions  and  constructive  negotia¬ 
tion  without  maintaining  the  credibility  of  American  commitment  and 
pow.T.  The  result  was  not  an  immediate  improvement  of  relations,  or 


4  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Batio  Document »,  vol.  I,  pp.  G13-C75. 
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even  fruitful  negotiations,  but  the  most  dangerous  Soviet  offensive 
of  the  Cold  War.  which  began  over  Berlin  ana  was  finally  stopped  in 
the  perilous  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  Then,  after  the  Soviets 
were  convinced  that  their  tactics  of  intimidation  had  become  too  risky, 
we  moved  on  to  negotiate  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.6 

A  new  administration  will  establish  at  the  outset  the  prerequisites 
and  incentives  for  realistic  negotiation  on  arms  control  and  other  out¬ 
standing  issues.  We  will  do  this,  not  through  dangerous  confronta¬ 
tions,  but  through  alert,  quiet,  preventive  diplomacy. 

Always,  in  considering  these  agreements,  we  must  focus  on  our  ulti¬ 
mate  objectives,  and  not  become  obsessed  with  the  means.  A  reduction 
of  armaments  on  both  sides  is  desirable  only  if  it  produces  a  more  stable 
military  balance;  it  is  clearly  not  desirable  if  it  produces  instability 
and  hence  threatens  to  breach  the  peace. 

We  must  also  distinguish  between  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons, 
seeking  always  to  reduce  the  chances  of  a  nuclear  exchange.  But  our 
over-riding  purpose  must  be  to  eliminate  all  temptation  to  war,  nuclear 
or  conventional. 

In  short,  for  arms  control  to  be  successful,  we  must  first  establish 
prerequisites  and  incentives,  and  this  requires  a  cooperative  pursuit 
of  common  objectives.  We  will  succeed,  first,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  convince  our  adversaries  to  share  our  interest  in  stability  and  to 
rely  on  peaceful,  not  military,  means  for  effecting  change.  Second  our 
success  will  depend  not  so  much  on  mutual  trust  as  on  mutual  know! 
edge,  so  that  each  side  can  know  with  reasonable  assurance  what  the 
other  is  about. 

Perhaps  our  most  difficult  choice  is  not  the  one  most  often  men¬ 
tioned— -the  argument  between  the  hard  line  and  the  soft  line,  or 
between  the  so-called  hawks  and  doves.  Rather,  the  choice  is  between 
arms  control  agreements  that  are  sensible  and  realistic,  and  those 
which  in  the  end  might  prove  to  be  illusory  and  deceptive. 

The  choice  is  not  between  the  preservation  of  the  present  world 
order  and  some  quick  and  easy  alternative,  but  rather  between  attempt¬ 
ing  to  maintain  peace  and  failure  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  pledge  continuation  of  efforts  to  reach  meaningful  arms 
control  agreements  with  our  adversaries.  We  will  build  [on]  those 
initiated  by  President  Eisenhower — particularly  his  dramatic  “Open 
Skies”  proposal 6 — and  those  also  advanced  by  his  successors. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  essential  condition  for  a  more  stable 
world  of  law  must  be  the  settlement  of  the  basic  issues  that  divide 
the  worid.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  no  nation  would  need  to  engage 
in  an  arms  race  to  ensure  its  own  security. 

To  achieve  a  stable  world  order  we  must  synchronize  our  national 
security  programs  and  the  search  for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements — all  the  while  seeking  the  settlement  of  the  deep-rooted 
political  issues  which  divide  us.  For  success,  all  of  these  elements  must 
be  pursued  simultaneously. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  set  forth  the  objectives  and  principles  which  I  will 
follow  in  the  search  for  meaningful  arms  control  agreements. 


*  Dncumnit*  on  Ditarnnwirnt,  19 f».t,  pp,  291-203. 
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My  program  will  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  East  and  West 
will  continue  to  carry  on  technological  competition,  for  we  live  in  a 
world  of  dynamic  scientific  and  technological  innovations.  Today, 
as  never  before,  sudden  technological  breakthroughs  can  rapidly  alter 
the  balance  of  power.  Clearly,  the  cause  of  peace  is  not  served  by 
sudden  and  decisive  changes  in  this  balance,  which  generate  fear, 
distrust  and  misunderstanding. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  constantly  arming  and  disarming  at  the 
same  time,  as  new  weapons  are  phased  in  and  older  ones  phased  out. 
Technology  will  not  stand  still  for  the  arms  controller  any  more  than 
it  does  for  the  military  planner.  The  initial  purpose  of  arms  control  is 
not  to  deliver  a  final  ‘‘package,”  but  to  establish  a  framework  of 
consultation  which  will  enable  us,  our  allies,  and  our  adversaries 
to  cope  with  the  onrush  of  technology  in  a  cooperative  way. 

This  bears  on  the  kind  of  inspection  system  and  information  ex¬ 
change  we  should  press  for.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  Soviet  weapons  inventory. 
But  it  is  even  more  important  for  us  to  know  at  least  approximately 
what  kinds  of  weapons  they  have  in  production  at  any  given  time. 
The  real  question  in  an  environment  or  dynamic  technological  change 
is  which  side  will  achieve  something  new.  Thus,  a  general  openness 
which  will  permit  rapid  cooperation  in  coping  with  new  developments 
in  military  technology  is  ultimately  more  important  than  detailed 
inspection  agreements  for  existing  armaments  which  may  quickly 
become  obsolete. 

Hence,  in  an  environment  of  continuing  technological  innovation, 
the  United  States  and  the  the  Soviet  Union  must  strive  to  attain  reliable 
arms  control  agreements  which  serve  their  mutual  interests. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  this  campaign  that  not  only  do  I  favor 
the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,7  but  I  fully 
expect  to  implement  it  in  my  new  administration.  I  remain  convinced 
that  Senate  approval  and  ratification  of  this  treaty  were  properly 
delayed  because  of  the  sudden,  brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia — a  delay  also  favored  by  our  European  allies.  In  January  the 
Senate  will  undoubtedly  reassess  Soviet  intentions  in  central  and 
western  Europe;  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  then  proceed  with  this 
important  t  reaty. 

We  share  the  world's  hope  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  arrested.  We  cannot  count  on  it.  Even  the  most  successful  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  cannot  automatically  prevent 
other  nations  from  seeking  to  acquire  nuclear  onpabilit  ies. 

At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  minor  nuclear  powers  (Red  Chinn) 
is  following  an  irresponsible  and  mischievous  foreign  policy.  In  the 
future,  other  nuclear-armed  states  might  display  a  similar  in.  lination. 
The  j>ossible  uso  of  nuclear  weapon?  by  third  parties  threatens  in¬ 
stability  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  are  matters  which  transcend 
the  common  interests  of  the  major  powers,  and  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problems  of  world  peare. 

Beyond  the  non-proliferation  treaty— and  utilizing  the  chnjinels  of 
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diplomacy,  our  existing  arms  control  machinery x  and,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  the  United  Nations — I  will  undertake  these  initiatives : 

( 1 )  In  the  spirit  of  President  Eisenhower’s  “Open  Skies”  proposal, 
I  will  seek  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  information  with  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  the  location  of  our  respective  offensive  and  defensive 
forces.  I  propose  the  establishment  under  appropriate  international 
auspices,  of  a  reconnaissance  satellite  agency  to  gather  and  te  make 
available  such  information  to  both  parties ; 

(2)  I  will  work  for  administrative,  technical,  or  political  agree 
ments  to  minimize  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  accident,  unauthorized  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  precipitate  response  to  an  apparent  crisis,  or  strategic 
miscalculation  or  an  adversary’s  intentions. 

(3)  There  will  be  programs  of  weapons  research,  development  and 
deployment,  as  well  as  the  evolution  or  a  strategic  doctrine,  stressing 
the  nonbelligerent  aspects  of  our  national  security  posture; 

(4)  We  will  effectively  use  modern  technology  to  improve  facilities 
for  emergency  communications  between  us  and  our  adversaries,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  our  N  ATO  allies ; 

(5)  We  will  maintain  the  critical  distinction  between  nuclear  forces 
and  strategies  on  the  other ; 

(6)  We  will  seek  international  agreements  to  restrict  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  conventional  arms  and  delivery  systems  to  countries  in 
“tinderbox”  areas ;  and 

(7)  Most  important,  we  will  press  for  long-needed  changes  in  the 
neglected  machinery  for  consultation  on  arms  control  measures  with 
our  European  allies.  Specifically,  I  will  propose  the  formation  within 
NATO  of  an  arms  control  body.  This  group  would  coordinate  national 
arms  control  and  security  policies  within  the  framework  of  Alliance 
responsibilities.  It  would  also  develop  joint  arms  control  proposals. 
These  proposals,  developed  in  partnership  under  NATO  auspices, 
might  lead  to  a  real  reduction  of  our  military  force  levels  in  Europe, 
with  comparable  reductions  of  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Our  search  for  peace  will  require  patience,  skill  and  determination. 
Negotiations  on  the  limitation  of  weapons  will  span  months,  even 
years.  But  they  will  [not]  take  place  in  a  vacuum,  as  both  sides — in  the 
absence  of  effective  agreements — continually  labor  to  improve  their 
offensive  and  defensive  capabilities. 

While  negotiations  proceed,  then,  we  cannot  allow  our  strength  to 
undorgo  a  radical  downward  change.  The  maintenance  of  United 
States  superiority  in  a  world  still  ruled  by  force  will  remain  a  require¬ 
ment  for  our  security  and  for  the  undorgirding  of  peace.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  must  again  emphasize  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
our  st  rength. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  industrialized  nations  must  he  diverted 
front  the  nonproductive  and  wasteful  channels  of  war-making  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  harnessed  to  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  age-old  problems  of 
hunger,  disease  and  poverty. 

For  the  United  States,  as  well  ns  the  Soviet  Union,  there  exists  an 
urge  it  and  objective  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  not  only  for 
our  own  citizens  but  also  for  the  entire  underdeveloped  world. 
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Science  and  technology  are  the  keys  to  the  solution  of  this  task.  How 
much  more  secure  the  world  would  be  if  competition  between  the 
superpowers  were  focused  primarily  upon  man’s  most  pressing 
problems ! 

I  do  not  suggest  that,  were  arms  control  and  disarmament  measures 
to  succeed,  all  problems  would  at  once  disappear. 

But  a  dampening  of  the  arms  race  would  provide  both  resources  and 
time  to  cope  with  pressing  domestic  problems. 

Here  at  home,  we  must  press  on  with  the  urgent  tasks  of  rebuilding 
our  cities,  maintaining  full  employment,  ana  bringing  opportunity 
and  hope  to  the  disadvantaged. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  its  domestic  problems,  too.  Soviet  citizens  do 
not  enjoy  the  high  standard  of  living  typical  of  the  industrialized 
Western  democracies.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship  has  stressed  the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  life,  to  eliminate 
shortages  in  the  agricultural  ana  consumer  sectors,  and  to  alleviate  the 
acute  problem  of  transportation  to  and  from  remote  areas. 

Reductions  in  defense  burden  would  clearly  assist  in  the  meeting  of 
such  human  needs. 

Thus,  the  incentives  on  both  sides  for  meaningful  arms  control  and 
disarmament  exist  right  now ;  they  do  not  have  to he  created. 

Let  us,  then,  take  that  as  our  goal,  as  simultaneously  we  guard  peace 
through  strength  and  use  that  strength  to  remove  its  need. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Wiggins) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms 
Control  and  the  Sea-Bed  {Extract],  October  29,  1968 1 


The  United  States  believes  that  a  statement  on  the  reservation  of  the 
deep  sea-bed  for  peaceful  purposes  should  be  included  in  any  set  of 
principles,  or  perhaps  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  tiie  term  “peaceful  purposes**  does  not  preclude  military 
activities  generally,  we  believe  that  specific  limitations  on  certain 
military  activities  will  require  the  negotiation  of  a  detailed  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreement.  Military  activities  not  precluded  by  such  an  agreement 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  To  that  «nd 
the  United  States  proposed  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,*  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  again  today,  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  examine  the  question  as  to  whether  a  viable  international 
agreement  may  be  achieved  in  which  each  party  would  agree  not  to 
emplace  or  fix  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  or  deep 
ocean  floor.  These  discussions  must  also  consider  the  need  for  reliable 
and  effective  means  for  verifying  compliance  with  such  an  agreement. 

The  main  danger  of  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed  lies  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  it  may  become  a  new  environment  in  which  weapons  of 
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mass  destruction  are  emplaced.  Even  though  the  general  subject  of 
sea-bed  arms  control  is  already  included  m  the  present  agenda  of 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  we  believe  it  would 
be  useful  for  the  General  Assembly  to  give  a  more  precise  indication 
of  its  desires  to  the  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva. 

The  United  States  strongly  feels  that  the  sea-bed  and  the  deep  ocean 
floor  should  not  become  an  arena  for  an  armaments  race.  We  must  work 
towards  effective  action,  in  conditions  of  mutual  confidence,  to  enable 
States  with  the  potential  capability  of  emplacing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  deep  ocean  floor  to  refrain  from  domg  so  in  the 
secure  knowledge  that  they  will  not  thereby  be  placed  at  a  military 
disadvantage.  Inis  will  require  painstaking  technical  study  and  nego¬ 
tiation.  It  is  important  that  we  undertake  this  effort  in  a  qualified 
forum,  and  at  an  early  stage. 

The  kind  of  expert  analysis  and  negotiation  which  is  needed  for  the 
discussion  of  specific  agreements  is  to  be  found  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  We  believe  that  this  expert  body  should 
tackle  the  problem  of  arms  control  with  respect  to  the  sea-bea  as  soon 
as  possible,  consistent  with  its  other  arms  control  activities. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (Habib-Deloncle) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms 
Control  and  the  Sea-Bed  {Extract},  October  30,  1968  1 


.  .  .  Regarding  the  military  problems  t  f  the  sea-bed,  we  recognize, 
as  do  most  delegations,  that  this  is  extremely  complex.  Wo  believe, 
howover,  that  it  is  possible,  as  requested  in  paragraph  2  of  the  draft 
resolution  submitted  by  India  in  July  in  New  York 1  and  annexed  to 
the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,”  to  state  our  adherence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  exclusively  peaceful  purposes.  There¬ 
fore  the  French  delegation  wishes  to  remind  the  Committee  that  dis¬ 
armament  is  a  general  operation  t  id  that  expressing  itself  in  favour  in 
principle  of  the  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  it  considers  that  the 
application  of  that  principle  must,  depend  upon  the  progress  achieved 
in  other  fiolds  of  disarmament.  I  wouid  add  that  during  the  debatos  in 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  we  were  in  agreement  with  the  arguments  of 
many  representatives  who  stated  that  the  whole  problem  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  was  one  problem,  that  demilitarization  was  only 
one  specific  aspect  of  it  and  that  one  should  not  take  that  aspect  out  of 
the  whole  question  if  a  permanent  conmitteo  were  to  l>e  entrusted 
with  it. 


‘  A/e.l/I’V.lfHH.  !>.  38. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Mendelevich)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms 
Control  and  the  Sea-Bed  {Extract},  October  31,  1968 1 


Firstly,  everybody  seems  to  be  agreed  at  this  time  that  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  which  seems  to  be  becoming  an  important  arena  for 
human  endeavour  must  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  common  ground  as  yet  concerning  tho  limits  be¬ 
yond  which  there  must  be  a  prohibition  of  military  uses  of  the  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor,  and  concerning  the  types  of  military  activity  that 
would  be  encompassed  by  such  a  prohibition.  In  that  connexion  the 
Soviet  delegation  considers  it  essential  to  express  its  satisfaction  at  the 
positive  reaction  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  the  proposal  of  tho  Soviet 
Union  concerning  tho  prohibition  of  any  military  use  of  the  sea-bed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of  coastal  States.2  In  putting 
forward  this  proposal  the  Soviet.  Union  is  guided  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  sea-l>ed  and  the  ocean  floor  must  be  used  for  exclusively 
peaceful  purposes,  and  this  includes  the  continental  shelf  adjacent  to 
the  territorial  waters  of  coastal  States.  That  will  serve  the  cause  of 
peace.  We  not  only  proclaim  our  readiness  to  include  our  continental 
shelf  in  the  area  where  military  uses  will  bo  prohibited  but  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  socialist  States  we  are  taking  practical  steps  in 
that  direction.  May  I  in  this  regard  refer  to  the  declaration  concerning 
the  continental  shelf  of  the  Baltic  Sea  made  by  the  Governments  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  tho  Polish  People’s  Republic  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  2.1  OetoW  190)8.  Paragraph  3  of  that  declaration 
states  that  “the  continental  shelf  of  the  Baltic  Sea  must  bo  list'd  by  all 
States  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.” 8 

It  was  quite  logical  in  our  view  to  include  the  question  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes  in  the  agenda  of  tho 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  as  one  of  the  partial 
disarmament  measures.*  This  is  the  most  correct  way  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  preventing  the  extension  of  tho  armaments  race  to  tho  sea -tied 
and  ocean  floor.  Tho  First  Committee  has  yet  to  examine  the  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  Soviet  Government  presented  to  tho  current  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  concerning  some  urgent  measures  to  put  an  end 
to  the  arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament.5  This  memorandum  con¬ 
tains  also  our  proposal  that  tho  soa-l>od  beyond  the  limits  of  tho 
territorial  waters  of  coastal  States  should  be  used  exclusively  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  May  we  express  the  hope  that  as  a  result  of  these  debates 
the  Eignteen-Nntion  Committee  will  soon  lie  able  to  work  out  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  on  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  tho  use  of  the 
sea -lied  and  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes. 


1  -M  l  i’V.tmig,  w>.  <t-7. 
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Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Hildyard)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms  Control 
and  the  Sea-Bed  {Extract),  November  1, 1968 1 


The  sixth  principle  states  that  this  area  shall  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes.  As  the  report  shows,2  discussion  of  this  question 
so  far  has  centered  round  how  further  consideration  and  definition  of 
the  principle  should  be  conducted.  It  remains  the  view  of  my  delegation 
that  such  reservation  could  not  limit  the  inherent  rights  of  States  to 
secure  their  own  defence  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  interna¬ 
tional  law.  The  consideration  of  any  specific  arms  control  measures 
which  might  accompany  the  reservation  of  the  sea-bed  for  peaceful 

Soses  is  a  matter  which  should  be  viewed  as  closely  related  to  other 
5  of  arms  control.  My  Government  strongly  advocates  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  on  arms  control  measures  whenever  these  will  gen¬ 
uinely  contribute  to  international  peace  and  security.  My  Government 
has  constantly  worked  for  such  agreements.  A  year  ago  my  delegation 
advocated  in  this  Committee  that  the  specific  arms  control  aspects  of 
United  Nations  consideration  of  the  sea-bed  should,  after  preliminary 
discussion  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  be  considered  in  detail  in  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  taken  up  this 
subject  and.  as  its  report  indicates,  agreed  that  this  new  subject  would 
l  e  a  fruitful  area  for  future  work.  Indeed  the  disarmament  items  which 
this  Committee  is  due  to  discuss  at  a  later  stage  of  its  work  are  framed 
to  provide,  both  in  the  report,  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament s  and  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Government,4  an 
opportunity  for  further  discussion  of  this  important  question. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Malik)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  12, 1968  1 

The  First  Committee  is  now  beginning  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  the  world:  the  problem  of  disarma¬ 
ment.  The  States  of  the  world  and  the  United  Nations  are  confronting 
many  different  problems  and  questions.  There  are  local  problems  of 
interest  to  specific  States;  there  are  regional  problems  or  interest  to 
States  of  specific  geographical  regions;  finally,  there  are  international 
problems  of  great  import.  Hut  the  problem  of  disarmament  is  an 
international  problem  of  concern  to  tho  vital  interest  of  all  peoples, 
all  States,  tho  whole  of  mankind.  In  the  nuclear  age,  one  can  say  that 

1  A  '(M  TV.  ISM,  !>p.  os- -os. 
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the  construction  of  the  future  world  and  the  fate  of  whole  peoples 
depend  upon  the  solution  of  that  problem.  The  great  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  of  our  era  in  the  field  of  nuclear  physics,  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  have  opened  wide  vistas  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  peoples.  At  the  same  time,  these  discoveries  have 
led  to  the  creation  of  new  and  deadly  means  of  mass  destruction  of 
unprecedented  destructive  power.  Sucn  weapons^  were  they  to  be  used, 
would  destroy  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  and  would  reduce 
to  ashes  and  ruin  whole  States  and  even  continents.  More  than  that, 
the  atmosphere  of  our  planet  would  be  poisoned.  Nuclear  war  would  be 
the  direst  catastrophe  for  mankind.  But  more  than  that,  nuclear  peace 
has  the  most  negative  influence  on  all  aspects  of  contemporary  life. 
The  continuation  of  the  arms  race  is  an  ever  heavier  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  prevents  millions  of  people 
from  engaging  in  constructive  pursuits;  it  swallows  up  huge  material 
and  financial  resources :  it  gives  rise  to  ever  new  hotbeds  of  tension  ;  it 
increases  mistrust  in  relations  between  States;  it  gives  use  to  the 
most  dangerous  possibilities  of  miscalculation  with  unforeseeable 
consequences. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  1962,  the  experts  of  various  countries,  in  draw¬ 
ing  up,  upon  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  report  on  the 
economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  at  that  time  about  $120,000  million  a  year  were  being  spent 
for  military  purposes.2  Since  then  the  stockpiling  of  arms  has  greatly 
increased.  According  to  preliminary  estimates,  in  1967  the  total  amount 
of  world  military  expenditures  was  more  than  $160,000  million  and, 
according  to  some  calculations,  it  even  went  as  high  as  $200,000  million. 

That  expenditure  of  tremendous  resources  is  occurring  at  a  time 
when,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  people  are  suffering  from  hunger, 
poverty  and  disease.  The  transfer  to  peaceful  purposes  of  resources 
devoted  to  the  arms  race  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  especially  those  in  developing  countries,  which  could 
obtain  much  greater  economic  and  other  assistance  than  they  receive 
at  present. 

Disarmament  would  also  open  up  completely  different  and  limitless 
prospects  for  the  peaceful  utilization  or  the  powerful  energy  of  the 
atom  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  mankind.  Indeed,  disarmament  is 
not  a  panacea  against  all  ills  and  evils.  It  cannot  settle  all  problems  of 
contemporary  development — social,  economic  and  other  problems. 
However,  the  achievement  of  disarmament  would  be  of  historical  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  fate  of  mankind,  because  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  is  a  radical  way  to  ensure  a  lasting  peace  and  to  free  mankind 
f rom  the  senseless  expenditure  of  national  resources  for  armaments. 

This  is  why  the  States  and  Governments,  aware  of  their  high  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  have  only  one  possibility; 
namely,  to  strive  to  achieve  disarmament  more  energetically  and  more 
consistently  than  up  to  now.  As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned, 
following  the  policy  indicated  by  the  great  founder  of  the  Soviet  State, 
Lenin,  our  country  consistently  has  come  out  in  favour  of  cessation 
of  the  arms  race  and  liquidation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  im¬ 
plementation  of  plans  for  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and 
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today  one  can  say  with  satisfaction  in  this  First  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  that  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  all  those  who  hold  dear  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  world  on 
several  specific  paths  of  the  front  line  of  the  struggle  against  the  arms 
race  some  territory  has  been  conquered. 

The  Moscow  Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  outer  space,  and  under  water  limited  to  an  extent  the 
possibility  of  perfecting  nuclear  weapons,  and  dispelled  the  danger  of 
poisoning  the  atmosphere  of  cur  planet  with  nuclear  fall-out,  harmful 
to  the  health  of  human  beings.3  The  Treaty  on  principles  governing 
the  activities  of  States  in  outer  space  forbade  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  orbit  ne;  r  the  earth  or  in  outer  space,  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies.4  Finally  the  Treaty  on  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  a  new  and  important  step  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  is  an  obstacle  to  the  dissemination  of  this  weapon  of  mass 
destruction  amongst  the  States  of  the  world.8  This  is  obvious  proof  of 
the  fact  that  agreement  on  some  concrete  questions  to  break  the  arms 
raco  is  not  a  construction  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture 
but  is  realistic,  possible  and  accessible,  albeit  difficult.  These  three 
milestones,  these  three  international  treaties  relating  to  nuclear 
weapons  mark  but  the  first  steps  of  a  difficult  road  leading  to  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  armaments  race,  disarmament  and  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons,  a  road  which  the  States  of  the  world  must  travel  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  of  generations  both  present  and 
future.  No  matter  how  difficult,  how  complex  that  road  may  be,  the 
United  Nations,  the  States  of  the  world,  must  travel  it  to  attain  the 
main  purpose  of  freeing  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war  as  enshrined  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  most 
urgent  task  in  this  race,  and  we  are  deeply  convinced  of  this,  is  the 
signing,  by  all  States  not  having  done  so  yet,  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  speediest  possible  entry 
into  force  of  that  Treaty  through  ratification.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Treaty  has  already  been  signed  by  eighty  States  is  proof  of  a  wide  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that  would  flow  from  a  dis¬ 
semination  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  the  fact  that  that  dissemination 
would  only  play  into  the  hands  of  the  aggressive  and  adventurous 
forces  of  lOurope,  Africa  and  other  parts  or  tho  world,  that  it  would 
lead  to  involving  developing  countries  into  a  ruinous  armaments  race 
and  would  increase  the  danger  or  the  threat  of  war. 

It  is  also  quite  right  that  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  should  have  been  widely  hailed  and  welcomed  in 
the  world  after  the  resumed  twenty-second  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Memwr  States,  had  endorsed  that  Treaty,  and  appealed  to  the  deposi¬ 
tory  States  to  open  it  as  soon  as  possible  for  signature  and  ratification 
a  ml  expressed  the  hope  that,  the  largest  possible  number  of  States 
would  accede  to  this  Treaty.  The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
creates  favourable  conditions  for  further  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
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arms  race.  It  is  a  starting  point  for  achieving  further  agreements  in 
the  field  of  disarmament.  The  Government  of  the  USSR  deems  it 
necessary,  following  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  to  take  new,  urgent  and  effective 
measures  which  would  make  it  possible  to  guarantee  serious  progress 
in  the  field  of  disarmament,  especially  of  nuclear  disarmament.  The 
resolution  of  the  resumed  twenty-second  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  as  well  as  tho  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap¬ 
ons  contain  an  appeal  to  that  end.  The  General  Assembly  in  that 
resolution  asked  that  negotiations  bo  pursued  on  effective  measures 
relating  to  tho  cessation  of  tho  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control.®  The  same 
obligation  is  contained  in  article  VI  of  the  Treaty  on  tho  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  This  is  an  important  responsibility 
and  the  Soviet  Union  adopts  tho  most  responsible  attitude  towards  it. 
Tho  Soviet  Government  has  already  presented  to  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  a  wide  programme  of  measures  in  the  field 
of  disarmament.  We  think  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  this  pro¬ 
gramme  to  Ik?  examined  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  To  this  end  tho  Soviet  Government  has  presented  to  the 
twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  an  item  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  urgent,  character,  the  memorandum  of  tho  Government  of 
the  Union  ofthe  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  concerning  urgent  measures 
to  slop  the  arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament.7  The  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  that  memorandum  encompass  the  main  fields  in  which  further 
measures  to  stop  the  arms  race  are  dictated  by  the  development  of 
international  relations  and  the  specific  course  of  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  progress.  We  continue  to  he  guided  by  the  need  to  stop  the 
arms  race,  especially  in  the  directions  in  which  it  gives  rise  to  a  special 
danger  for  peace.  In  the  forefront  of  theso  proposals  we  find  measures 
for  the  further  limitation  and  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
From  what  has  already  ln'en  achieved,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes 
that  we  pass  on  to  take  a  new  series  of  important,  measures.  As  a 
fundamental  task  in  this  programme  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nucloar  weapons,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  that,  each  State 
should  undertake  tho  obligation  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  not  to 
threaten  to  employ  them,  and  not  to  push  other  Slates  to  use  them. 

Such  a  prohibition  would  he  of  tremendous  international  impor¬ 
tance.  It.  would  he  a  deterrent  to  all  those  who  might  intend  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against,  other  States  and  it  would  contribute  to 
st  rengthening  peace  and  also  l>e  an  immntnnt  basis  for  further  meas¬ 
ures  m  the  disarmament  field.  Tho  prohibit  on  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  Ik?  an  important  guarantee  of  the  security  of  non¬ 
nuclear  and  nuclear  States.  At  present,  when  huge  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  exist  in  the  world,  and  when  the  international  climate  remains 
tens*',  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  especially  timely.  Tho  misery  ami  suffering  which 
would  flow  from  tho  -iso  of  nuclear  weapons  have  been  vividly  de- 
serilxHl  by  the  scientists  of  various  countries  who  took  part  in  prepar- 
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ing  the  report  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  on  the 
effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons.*  This  report  provides  a 
very  clear  picture  of  the  tremendous  scope  of  the  catastrophe  which 
would  befall  mankind  should  a  nuclear  war  erupt. 

In  its  memorandum,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  the  draft 
convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons0  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  as  a  matter  or  first  priority,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
exchange  of  views  on  the  convening  of  an  international  conference  to 
sign  an  appropriate  convention.  The  conclusion  of  a  convention  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  especially  important, 
would  nave  historic  importance  in  ensuring  international  security, 
and  would  be  an  excellent  basis  for  measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
disarmament.  It  would  open  up  wide  prospects  for  the  use  of  the  atom 
in  the  interests  of  mankind. 

In  this  connexion  I  must  remind  the  Committee  that  as  early  as 
1961  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  initiative  of  Ethiopia  and  other  States  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  adopted  a  Declaration  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Declaration,  among  others,  proclaimed  that : 

...  (a)  The  use  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  weapons  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit,  letter  and  alms  of  the  United  Nations  and,  os  such,  a  direct  violation 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  ; 

(d)  Any  State  using  nuclear  and  then,  J-nuclear  weapons  is  to  be  considered 
ns  violating  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  ns  acting  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  as  committing  a  crime  against  mankind  and  civilization ; 10 

Thus  the  United  Nations  has  clearly  and  unambiguously  condemned 
and  stigmatized  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  task,  therefore,  con¬ 
sists  in  having  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  prohibiting  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  reflected  in  an  international  convention  on  this 
question.  The  General  Assembly  already  camo  out  in  favour  of  such  a 
solution  at  its  twenty-second  session.  It  is  well  known  that,  following 
upon  the  initiative  of  I  ho  Soviet  Union,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  twenty-second  session,  indicating  the  need,  in  view  of  the  present 
international  situation,  to  make  new  efforts  aimed  at  expediting  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  and  of  the  conclusion  of  an  appropriate  international  conven¬ 
tion.11  T1  e  resolution  also  contains  an  appeal  to  all  States,  in  the  light 
of  the  Declaration  adopted  bv  the  General  Assembly  in  1961,  to  exam¬ 
ino  the  nuestion  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  draft  convention  proposed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ke- 
publies,  and  to  undertake  negotiations  concerning  the  conclusion  of 
an  appropriate  convention  through  the  convening  of  an  international 
conference  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  or 
directly  between  States. 

This  important  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  reflects  the  desire 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  States  in  the  world  to  see  nuclear 
weapons  outlawed  through  the  conclusion  of  an  international 
agreement. 


•  Hnnimcnt .« on  Mnamuimcnt,  t 967,  pp.  470  ff. 
•/hid..  pp.4UM21. 

'*  l hid..  pp.  048~aV). 

"  Ibid..  1967.  pp.  020-027. 
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Tho  Soviet  Union  is  also  a  firm  advocate  of  the  prohibition  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  Much  progress  has  been  achieved  in  this  field; 
most  of  the  road  lies  behind  us.  The  Moscow  Treaty,  prohibiting 
nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under 
water,  covers  the  environments  where  the  increase  and  dissemination  of 
radioactivity  are  most  dangerous  to  the  life  and  health  of  human 
beings.  According  to  scientific  data,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Moscow 
Treaty,  general  radioactive  fallout  in  the  world  has  been  reduced  more 
than  a  hundredfold.  In  other  words,  had  there  been  no  such  Treaty, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  living  now  or  not  yet  bom  would 
have  fallen  victims  to  nuclear  weapons  tests.  All  this  is  even  more 
important  because  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  even  without 
nuclear  tests — this  has  been  mentioned  by  many  representatives  at  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly — becomes  an  ever  more  urgent 
problem,  especially  for  large  cities  like  New  York,  for  instance.  All  of 
us  feel  it  here  every  day.  t  t  , 

Attempts  to  delay  the  adoption  of  a  positive  solution  prohibiting 
underground  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  the  pretext  of  having  in- 
tcrnational  control  and  inspection,  are  but  an  expression  of  the  fact  that 
some  governments  to  this  day  oppose  an  agreement  on  this  important 
problem.  Given  contemporary  national  seismic  means  of  detection, 
practically  not  one  single  country — and  the  experience  of  recent  years 
has  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt— could  secretly  undertake  underground 
nuclear  explosions  without  the  risk  of  being  unmasked  as  a  violator 
of  an  international  agreement.  Only  one  thing  is  required  to  achieve 
agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests : 
a  political  decision  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  underground  nuclear 
tests.  The  conclusion  ot  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  has  opened  up  new  possibilities  for  putting  an  end  to  all  tests 
of  those  weapons.  For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  will  bend  every  effort 
to  achieve  this  objective  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  can  be  seen  in  its  memorandum,  is  ready  to  begin  immediate 
negotiations  for  prohibiting  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests  on 
the  basis  of  the  use  of  national  mean?  of  detection,  to  ensure  that  the 
prohibition  is  enforced. 

An  important  element  among  these  urgent  disarmament  measures, 
which  according  to  the  Soviet  Government  should  be  taken  as  soon 
as  possible,  is  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  flights  by  bomber  air¬ 
craft  carrying  nuclear  weapons  beyond  national  frontiers.  Such  flights 
are  a  constant  source  of  danger  of  the  unleashing  of  a  nuclear  war  as  a 
result  of  accidents  and  miscalculations  or  unforeseen  circumstances. 

This  became  particularly  obvious  recently  after  several  accidents 
involving  United  States  bomber  aircraft  overflying  the  territories  of 
other  counties  with  death-dealing  nuclear  weapons  on  board. 

Tho  Soviet  Government  also  proposes  in  its  memorandum,  in  order 
to  reduce  tho  danger  of  the  starting  of  a  nuclear  war,  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  be  reached  prohibiting  patrolling  by  missile-carrying  sub¬ 
marines,  and  that  the  operational  zones  for  these  should  be  limited. 

Coming  out  in  favour  of  such  important  measures  as  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  underground  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  the  Soviet  Union  also  proposes  to  deal  without  further  delay  with 
tho  wider  aspect  of  nuclear  disarmament.  Wo  want,  to  put  an  end  to 
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nuclear  weapons  as  such,  once  and  for  all,  and  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  a  nuclear  war  forever  from  human  life.  No  matter  how  complex  the 
problems  of  nuclear  disarmament,  we  must  seek  ways  and  means  of 
solving  them.  Now  that  as  a  result  of  complex  negotiations  several 
agreements  liavo  been  reached  to  slow  down  the  arms  race,  the  States 
of  the  world  have  acquired  useful  experience  which  makes  it  possible 
to  hope  that  other  more  complex  problems  can  be  settled. 

In  its  memorandum,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  all  nuclear 
States  start  immediate  negotiations  for  the  cessation  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  stock¬ 
piles,  and  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  under  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  control.  The  Government  of  tlie  USSR  is  ready  to  begin  such 
negotiations  at  any  time.  The  Soviet  Union  considers  that  one  could 
try  for  an  agreement  on  all  these  moasures  leading  to  the  destruction 
and  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  on  some  of  them  which  are 
intended  to  achieve  that  aim. 

The  Soviet  Government  proposes  an  agreement  on  specific  measures 
for  limiting  and  subsequently  reducing  the  vehicles  for  the  delivery 
of  strategic  weapons.  The  importance  or  this  measure  is  obvious  for  all. 

As  was  statca  at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR,  Mr.  Gromyko,  an  agree¬ 
ment,  has  been  reached  between  the  Governments  of  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  an  exchange  of  views  for  the 
mutual  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  moans  of  de¬ 
livery  of  nuclear  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  including  anti-mis¬ 
sile  missiles.  The  Soviet  Government  is  ready,  without  delay,  to 
undertake  a  serious  exchange  of  views  on  this  question. 

In  view  of  the  threat  to  mankind  arising  from  the  possible  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes 
that  ways  and  means  bo  studied  to  ensure  respect  by  all  States  and 
implementation  by  all  States  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  prohibiting  the 
use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  In  this  connexion  I  must 
draw  attention  to  General  Assembly  resolution  21(>2B  (XXI)  which 
calls  for  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and  objectives 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  condemning  all  actions  contrary  to  those 
objectives.12 

The  resolution  also  invites  all  States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Proto¬ 
col,  Several  States  which  were  not  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol 
adopted  a  positive  attitude  towards  this  appeal  and  already  accoded 
to  too  Protocol;  among  them  Tunisia,  Sierra  Leone,  Madagascar, 
Ghana,  Niger  and  others.  However,  there  aro  States  which  to  this  day 
have  not  heeded  tho  appeal  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  tho  first  in¬ 
stance  the  United  States  of  America  and  some  other  countries. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  was  worked  out  when  the  memories  of  the 
First  World  War  were  still  fresh,  a  war  during  which  tho  use  by 
German  imperialism  of  gases  and  asphyxiating  substances  led  to 
thousands  of  deaths.  This  international  agreement  is  thus  a  further 
step  in  the  development  of  international  law  directed  at,  prohibiting 


“The  (5. A.  resolution  npi>eurH  ibid.,  196(1,  pp.  70S  700.  For  the  Geneva  protocol, 
see  Senate  Foreign  Relationa  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Diwirmament,  Din- 
armament  and  Security:  A  Collection  of  Documents,  1919  .».»  (Com.  print,  81th 
Cong ,  ltd  sess. ) ,  pp.  Kilt  170. 
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the  most  barbarous  means  of  waging  war.  The  Geneva  Protocol  legally 
erected  an  obstacle  to  the  use  or  stich  means  of  mass  destruction,  and 
this  played  a  positive  role  in  the  Second  World  War. 

The  warning  of  the  Powers  of  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  concerning 
the  inadmissibility  of  using  gases  or  bacteriological  methods  of  war¬ 
fare  and  a  warning  that  the  violator  would  not  he  able  to  escape  with 
impunity  had  an  important  effect  on  fascist  Germany  and  on  that 
maniac,  Hitler.  These  Powers,  with  this  warning,  were  basing  them¬ 
selves  on  this  important  international  agreement.  Nobody  will  gainsay 
the  fact  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  new  types  of 
much  more  destructive  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  have  ap¬ 
peared.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  obsolete, 
as  some  people  are  wont  to  say.  Its  authors  included  a  special  reserva¬ 
tion  that  the  Protocol  would  apply  to  prohibition  or  asphyxiating 
poisonous  and  other  gases  and  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.  And 
if,  of  late,  new  types  of  gases  and  bacteriological  weapons  have  ap¬ 
peared,  these  are  still  gases  and  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare  and 
not  a  new  type  of  weapon  which  does  not  fall  under  the  Geneva 
Protocol. 

An  important  measure  to  limit  the  arms  race  and  to  achieve  disarma¬ 
ment  would  be  the  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases.  In  this  ques¬ 
tion  wo  are  basing  ourselves  not  only  on  the  principles  of  the  peaceful 
policy  of  the  USSR,  but  also  on  decisions  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
twenty-first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  Resolution  2165  (XXI)  concerning  the  liquidation  of  foreign 
military  bases.13  That  resolution  stressed  that  the  question  of  foreign 
military  bases  was  of  paramount  importance  and  therefore  required 
serious  discussion  in  view  of  its  consequences  for  international  peace 
and  security.  The  Assembly  addressed  itself  to  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  asking  it  to  examine  this  important 
question  and  to  present  a  report  concerning  the  results  of  such  a  study. 

Foreign  military  bases  of  the  Western  Powers  and  their  military 
allies,  spread  all  over  the  world  on  foreign  soil,  constitute  a  threat  to 
peace  and  greatly  increase  the  danger  of  military  conflict.  They  serve 
as  an  instrument  of  the  policy  of  aggression,  of  interference  in  tho 
internal  affairs  of  States,  an  instrument  for  repressing  national 
liberation  movements.  We  hope  that  the  study  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  will  make  it 
possible  to  indicate  ways  and  means  for  settling  the  problem  in  order 
to  ensure  international  security  and  to  achieve  progress  in  the  field  of 
disarmament. 

May  I  now  state  the  views  and  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union 
concerning  measures  for  regional  disarmament.  We  are  thinking  first 
of  all  of  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  in 
vnrious  parts  of  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  considers  that  the  creation 
of  such  zones  would  effectively  limit  the  area  of  distribution  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  would  be  in  full  accord  with  the  aim  of  prohibiting  their 
director  indirect  proliferation. 

In  our  opinion  the  obligation  to  establish  nuclear-free  zones  must  1m* 
assumed  not  only  by  groups  of  States  within  an  entire  continent  or  in 


*  Ibid.,  p.  804. 
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large  geographical  areas  but  als  by  more  limited  groups  of  States  or 
even  by  individual  countries.  The  question  of  nuclear-free  zones  has 
often  been  studied  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  sessions  and  in  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  During  debates  on  this 
question  representatives  of  many  States  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  creation  of  nuclear-free  zones.  The  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  would  bo  an  important  way  to  do  away 
with  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  to  ensure  international  security. 

A  now  question  to  which  the  Soviet  delegation  wants  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  is  the  matter  raised  In  the  Soviet 
memorandum  on  the  peaceful  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 
This  question  is  becoming  ever  more  important.  If  no  effective  meas¬ 
ures  are  taken  in  duo  time,  the  vast  reaches  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor,  which  account  for  about  live  sevenths  of  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  could  become  the  arena  of  new  military  rivalries  by  States  with 
all  the  dangerous  consequences  flowing  therefrom,  and  the  arms  race 
could  spread  to  that  area.  In  such  a  turn  of  events  the  world  ocean 
floor,  wliich  promises  in  tho  future  to  be  a  source  of  mineral  and  other 
wealth  for  tlie  whole  of  mankind,  would  become  a  new  source  of 
militaiw  danger.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  any  military  activities  on  the 
part  of  States  on  tho  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  would  increase  tho 
military  danger,  hamper  tho  useful  exploitation  of  tho  resources  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  would  also  hinder  froo  navigation. 

It  is  necessary  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  States  using  the  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes.  Only  such  a  decision  could  be 
fully  in  keeping  with  tho  interests  of  international  security  and  would 
keep  this  important  zone  free  for  peaceful  pursuits. 

In  conditions  where  the  military  uses  or  this  new  environment  have 
not  been  developed  as  yet,  when  it  is  only  a  matter  of  taking  measures 
of  a  preventive  nature,  of  prohibiting  the  military  use  of  this  environ¬ 
ment,  the  task  is  comparatively  easy.  An  important  practical  step  in 
that  direction  would  be  an  agreement,  not  to  use  tho  sea-lied  and  the 
ocean  floor  for  military  purposes.  For  that  reason  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  that  the  question  should  be  examined  without  delay 
of  establishing  a  regime  which  would  ensure  the  use  of  the  sea-bed 
beyond  the  existing  territorial  waters  solely  for  peaceful  purposes. 

A  logical  step  in  that  direction  was  the  inclusion  on  tho  agenda  of 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  of  the  question  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes  as  one  of  the 
partial  disarmament  measures.  We  consider  that  this  is  the  best  way  to 
settle  the  problem  of  preventing  the  arms  race  from  spreading  to  the 
sea-ln'd  and  the  ocean  floor.  Tho  delegation  of  the  USSlt  expresses  the 
hope  that  tho  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  will  soon  l>o  able  to  work 
out  an  international  agreement  on  the  question  of  the  prohibit  ion  of  the 
use  of  (lie  sea-l>ed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes. 

In  coming  out  with  a  wide  programme  of  concrete  measures  relating 
to  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  considers  that 
these  measures  would,  in  the  tin;;!  analysis,  contribute  to  tho  solution 
of  the  main  task,  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control.  An  agreement  on  that  problem  which  is  vital  to 
mankind,  remains  the  most  essentia!  objective  in  the  disarmament  field. 

We  »re  aware,  of  course,  that  the  solution  of  tho  problem  of  general 
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and  complete  disarmament  contains  great  difficulties  and  requires  great 
effort.  However,  the  need  to  ensure  international  peace  ancl  security  is 
such  that  the  search  for  an  agreement  on  this  question  must  continue 
and  must  be  speoded  up  in  order  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  new  war 
and  to  make  it  possible  to  apply  the  huge  sums  expended  for  the  arms 
race  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
peoples. 

Now  that  the  collective  efforts  of  many  States  have  made  it  possible 
to  work  out  and  conclude  a  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,14  the  world  has  at  its  disposal  one  more  tool  for  moving 
further  ahead  towards  the  solution  of  disarmament  problems  and 
especially  the  main  objective  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

In  presenting  to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Government  concerning  urgent  measures 
to  stop  the  arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament 18  the  Soviet  delegation 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  concrete  and  realistic  proposals  contained 
therein  will  be  fully,  exhaustively  and  constructively  examined  and 
discussed  by  delegations.  These  proposals  constitute  a  wide  basis  for 
further  disarmament  negotiations,  ror  strengthening  and  expanding 
the  success  already  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  elaboration  and  signing 
of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  An 
agreement  on  and  the  implementation  of  any  disarmament  measure 
proposed  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Government  of  the  USSR  would 
bo  a  new  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  inter¬ 
national  security  of  all  States,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear. 

To  conclude,  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  present  to  the  First 
Committee  a  draft  resolution  reading  as  follows : 

[Seem/m.] 


Soviet  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly:  Memorandum  of  the  Soviet 
Government  on  Urgent  Measures  To  Stop  the  Arms 
Race  and  Achieve  Disarmament,  November  12,  1968  1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recoiling  its  resolutions  1053  (XVI)  of  91  November  1901, 2  2102 
(XXI)  of  5  December  1900,*  2 m  (XXI)  of  5  December  1900, 4  2289 
(XXII)  of  8  December  1907, 8  2343  (XXII)  of  19  December  1907 B 
and  2373  (XXII)  of  12  Juno  1908, T 


Mule,  pp.  4(11-405. 

14  Ante,  pp.  400-470. 

1  A/C.  1/L.  443,  Nov.  12, 1008.  The  resolution  was  not  put  to  n  vote. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196 1,  pp.  048-050. 

'  Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  708-800. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  804. 

*  Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  020-027. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  731. 
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Convinced  that  the  arms  race,  particularly  the  nuclear  arms  race,  is 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  peoples. 

Recognizing  the  urgency  and  tremendous  importance  of  taking 
measures  to  stop  the  arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament, 

Considering  that  it  is  essential  to  make  every  effort  to  avert  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  and  to  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  peoples, 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  easing  of  international  tension  and  the 
strengthening  of  trust  between  States  in  order  to  promote  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  destruction  of  all 
stockpiles  of  such  weapons  and  the  elimination  from  national  arsenals 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  means  of  delivery  of  such  weapons  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
and  effective  international  control, 

Recalling  the  undertaking  contained  in  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith 
on  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  on 
nuclear  disarmament,8 

Believing  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  must  be  followed  by  tne  simultaneous  or  phased 
implementation  of  measures  to  stop  the  arms  race  and  achieve 
disarmament, 

Having  considered  the  Memorandum  of  1  July  1968  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  USSR  concerning  urgent  measures  to  stop  the  arms  race 
and  achieve  disarmament,® 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  has  reached  agreement  on  the  provisional  agenda  for 
its  future  work, 

1.  Attaches  great  importance  to  the  measures  for  stopping  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  acnieving  disarmament  which  are  contained  in 
the  Memorandum  of  1  July  1968  of  the  Government  of  the  USSR; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  Memorandum  of  1  July  1968  of  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
concerning  urgent  measures  to  stop  the  a  rms  race  and  achieve  disarma¬ 
ment  and  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  First  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  relating  to  the  discussion  of  the  relevant  agenda 
item  to  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament ; 

II.  Requests  the  Eight'- m-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
undertake  negotiations,  a;,  a  matter  of  urgency  and  taking  account  of 
the  agreement  reached  on  the  provisional  agenda  for  its  future  work, 
concerning  the  urgent  measures  for  stopping  the  arms  race  and  achiev¬ 
ing  disarmament  which  nre  contained  in  the  Memorandum  of  1  July 
1968  of  the  Government  of  the  USSR  and  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth  session. 


*Antf,  i»|».  Hll-lflfS. 
*  Ante,  p|i.  40C-470. 
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Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Farace)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Results  of 
the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States,  No¬ 
vember  18,  1968 1 

The  fact  that  the  Italian  delegation  takes  the  floor  again  is  a  sign 
of  the  interest  we  attach  to  the  items  which  are  before  us  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  intervention  made  on  12  November  was  focused  on  the 
disarmament  issues.  I  should  like  now,  in  turn,  to  put  forward  the 
views  of  the  Italian  delegation  on  the  results  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States. 

That  item  is  in  our  opinion  most  important  and  significant.  The 
report  of  the  Conference,  together  with  the  resolutions  approved  in 
Geneva,  mainly  devoted  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  deal 
in  fact  with  an  essential  problem  for  the  future  of  mankind.2 

Before  examining  the  report,  may  I  recall  that  many  Governments 
played  a  most  active  role  in  promoting  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States.  I  should  like  particularly  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Representative  of  Pakistan,  whose  Government  had  the  merit 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  Conference  and  whose  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Husain,  presided  over  the  work  at  Geneva ;  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Kenya,  Ambassador  Nabwera,  under  whose  chairmanship 
the  Preparatory  Committee  performed  a  very  important  and  essential 
task ;  and  to  the  delegates  oi  the  other  nine  countries  members  of  the 
same  Preparatory  Committee. 

Senator  Giuseppe  Medici,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  in  his  speech  before  the  Conference  on  5  September,  stressed, 
among  other  points,  the  importance  of  the  implementation  of  articles 
IV  and  V  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.  He  said: 

To  this  effect  It  Is  necessary  to  pursue  the  following  aims : 

(a)  development  of  nuclear  research,  of  the  product  in  and  use  of  nuolenr 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in  all  countries,  without  discrimination  or  economic 
penalization ; 

(b)  full  participation  for  all  in  the  exchange  of  technical  and  scientific  in¬ 
formation  for  peaceful  uses ; 

(c)  free  access  for  non-nuclear- wen i>on  States  to  the  supply  of  nuclear  fuel 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  nuclear  technology  for  peaceful  purposes; 

(d)  agreements  ensuring  to  non-nuclear-weapon  State/.,  signatories  to  the 
Treaty,  the  benefits  arising  from  any  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  explosions ; 

(e)  assignment  to  nn  appropriate  international  hotly,  with  ndtsiuate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  of  responsibilities  reluting  to  peaceful 
explosionsi 

Tt  seems  to  us  that  the  resolutions  approved  by  the  Conference  have 
usefully  moved  in  that  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Italian  dele¬ 
gation  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  performed  and  the  conclusions 
reached,  by  their  contents  and  their  merits,  should  l>e  commended  by 
tho  General  Assembly  and  that  the  Conference  will  attain  its  aims  by 
ensuring  the  continuity  of  its  work. 

'  A/O.  l/PY.  pp,  00  71, 
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Allow  me  to  elaborate  on  the  question  of  “continuity”.  Its  importance 
is  stressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- weapon 
States  has  devoted  to  it  a  specific  resolution  which  has  been  approved 
unanimously — resolution  N  attached  to  its  report.3  It  has  been  tne  only 
document  adopted  with  no  abstentions,  ana  that  is  significant.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  same  concept  of  “continuity”  has  been 
expressed  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Conference. 

Since — according  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conference^— the  most  important  task  now  facing  us  is  that  of  ensuring 
the  continuity  of  the  work  undertaken,  let  us  see  how  this  goal  can  be 
better  attained. 

The  Italian  delegation  shares  the  view  of  those  who  favour  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  for  this  purpose,  formed  by  an  appropriate  number 
of  qualified  delegations  of  nuclear  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Its 
membership  would  have  to  be  wide  enough  to  cover  the  interests  and 
objectives  of  the  committee  itself,  though  not  so  wide  as  to  weaken 
its  effectiveness.  That,  is  obviously  only  indicative  because  the  problem 
would  require  extend vo  consultations.  The  sotting  up  of  a  committee 
corresponds  to  :i  well-known  procedure  which  the  United  Nations  has, 
in  other  cases,  resorted  to  with  success. 

We  envisage  the  new  body  as  a  United  Nations  committee  on  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  any  existing  agency  or 
institution,  but  rather,  by  being  an  imiiortant  instrument  of  co-oraina- 
tion,  it  would  usefully  co-operate  with  those  agencies  and  bring  them 
assistance  to  attain  their  goals  in  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
energy. 

May  I  submit  now  the  reasons  and  the  fields  of  action  which  in  our 
view  commend  the  setting  up  of  this  body : 

1.  The  suggested  committee  would  follow  up  the  implementation  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Woa|>on  States  by 
various  organs  and  agencies  concerned.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  im- 

Ijortant  it  is  that  such  conclusions  receive  prompt  and  adequate  action 
>y  theso  agencies ; 

2.  It  would  make  suggestions  for  a  1  letter  co-ordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  agencies  working  wholly  or  partly  in  the  field  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  1  am  referring  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna  for  tho  most  important  technical 
aspects:  to  the  World  flank  and  to  the  other  financial  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  family  for  the  financing  of  nuclear  energy  projects; 
to  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  technical  assistance;  to  UNESCO  for  the  educational 
aspects;  to  FAO  and  WIIO  for  the  exploitation  of  nuclear  energy  to 
foster  agricultural  production  and  to  promote  the  health  of  mankind. 

Nuclear  energy  will  soon  enter  also  into  the  field  of  UNCTAI) 
and  UNIDO,  as  progress  in  their  respective  sectors  will  relv  in  an 
increasing  measure  on  atomic  power  for  the  lienelit  of  developing 
countries.  ICAO  and  IMCO  will,  as  well,  deal  with  nuclear  energy, 
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since  its  use  in  air  and  ship  transportation  may  be  easily  anticipated. 
I  do  not  need  to  stress  the  importance  of  co-operation  m  the  nuclear 
energy  sector  from  the  regional  point  of  view;  the  regional  Economic 
Commissions  of  the  United  Nations  will  certainly  need  assistance  in 
this  held.  All  this  shows,  in  our  view,  how  essential  it  is  to  co-ordinate 
these  activities,  how  important  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
specialized  agencies  may  oe  assured  of  the  best  use  of  resources  avail¬ 
able  by  preventing  overlappings,  duplications,  or,  still  worse,  loop¬ 
holes.  Tnis  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
countries  alike. 

3.  The  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  as  we 
see  it,  should  and  would  play  a  steering  role  by  taking,  for  instance, 
the  initiative  of  submitting  suggestions  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
through  it  to  all  interested  agencies. 

4.  The  Committee  would  have  a  r\qmificant  political  role.  It  may 
help  to  secure  a  quicker  and  more  substantive  consideration  of  certain 
aspects  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  which  are  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  non-nuclear- weapon  States.  It  is  the  firm  view  of  the  Italian 
delegation  that,  by  so  doing,  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  countries  in  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,4  thus  encourag¬ 
ing,  in  conformity  with  our  position  and  expectation,  a  world- wide 
signature  and  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  It  may  also  contribute  to  the 
confidence  in,  and  the  success  of,  other  important  international  agree¬ 
ments  dealing  with  nuclear  disarmament,  such  as  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
of  1959,®  the  Moscow  Treaty  of  1963,*  the  Space  Treaty 7  and  the 
Tlatelolco  Treaty  of  1967.®  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  meeting 
point  where,  in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  we  could  harmonize  views 
and  interests  of  countries,  the  implementation  of  international  instru¬ 
ments,  the  activities  of  international  agencies  in  that  field  of  nuclear 
energy,  which  is  bound  to  have  an  ever-increasing  impact  on  the  life 
of  all  peoples  and  on  the  future  of  mankind.  The  nuclear  era,  with 
all  its  global  challenges,  requires  a  world-focused  outlook  which  only 
the  United  Nations  can  provide. 

5.  Last  but  not  least,  by  ensuring  the  continuity  of  the  efforts 
initiated  by  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  we  would 
bo  enabled  to  carry  on  the  discussions  of  certain  suggestions  which 
were  made  during  the  Geneva  meetings  and  which  are  recorded  in 
the  minutes  and  in  the  documents  of  the  Conference,  but  for  which 
there  was  not  enough  time  for  an  exhaustive  debate.  Some  of  these 
items  were  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister 
on  f>  September  and  have  been  recalled  in  the  course  of  the  work  of 
the  Conference  by  the  Ital  inn  delegation. 

All  those  reasons  are  important  enough,  in  our  mind,  to  justify  the 
setting  up  of  such  a  special  body.  Further  reasons  could  he  added, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  your  time. 

May  I  instead  mention  some  doubts  and  misunderstandings  which 
these  ideas  seem  to  raise,  and  may  I  try  to  clarify  and  dispel  them. 

*  .-tw/f,  pp.  401—MVr. 

*  Pnr>immt»  on  Dhnrrnnmcnt ,  /Jlf.l  /P.W,  roj.  II,  pp.  IKBO-ltKQ. 
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The  possibility  that  the  new  Committee  may  overlap  the  work  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is,  in  tne  view  of  the  Italian  dele¬ 
gation,  to  be  ruled  out,  We  attach,  together  with  all  other  members, 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  existence  and  role  of  the  Vienna 
Agency,  to  which  Italy  intends  to  give  ever  more  substantially  its 
support.  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  an  agency  of 
a  prevailing  technical  character,  while  the  proposed  committee  would 
would  be  a  body  of  quite  a  different  nature,  acting  in  a  political  frame¬ 
work.  The  IAEA  is  an  operative  institution,  while  the  Committee 
would  have  no  operative  tasks.  The  IAEA  will  be  busier  than  ever 
in  carrying  out  its  former  and  new  heavy  tasks  in  specific  sectors  of 
nuclear  applications,  and  it  could  hardly  be  conceivable  that  it  could 
co-ordinate  also  the  work  of  other  technical  bodies  which,  a3  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  are  bound  to  be  increasingly  involved  in  nuclear  de¬ 
velopment.  Finally,  the  IAEA,  being  in  charge  of  the  implementation 
of  some  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  could  not  be,  at  the  same 
time,  the  implementing  body  and  the  body  responsible  for  reviewing 
such  implementation.  In  this  and  in  the  former  instance,  co-ordina¬ 
tion  seems  necessary,  and  this  function  could  therefore  be  usefully 
carried  out  by  the  proposed  Committee. 

There  is  equally  no  risk  of  interference  between  the  proposed  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  ENDC  is  an  irreplaceable  body 
for  disarmament  negotiations,  while  the  committee  would  not  deal 
with  disarmament,  although  it  could,  by  promoting  international  co¬ 
operation  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  onergy,  contribute  in  bring¬ 
ing  closer  to  us  that  climate  which  would  foster  the  achievement  of 
disarmament  goals. 

But  of  all  arguments  the  least  valid  is,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  ono  according  to  which  the  course  of  action  we,  together  with 
other  delegations,  are  favouring  would  discourage  the  process  of 
signatures  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.  Quite  the  contrary.  My 
Government  has  been  one  of  the  staunch  supporters  of  the  Treaty 
and  of  its  aims,  lias  actively  taken  part  in  its  araftirgj  and  has  been 
one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  12  Juno 
1968.®  In  this  context,  the  Italian  delegat  ion  considers  that  the  setting 
up  of  a  committee,  far  from  representing  an  obstacle  to  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  which,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  is  not  in  question,  would  help 
to  ensure  the  widest  support  of  the  Treaty  itself  and  to  promote  its 
success  by  increasing  world-wide  confidence  in  this  very  important 
international  instrument. 

We  aro  convinced  that  we  aro  not  raising  a  controversial  issue.  In 
suggesting  tho  creation  of  a  now  committee  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Italian  delegation  intends  therefore  to  take  a  very  positive  stop 
towards  tho  halt  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  towards  encouraging  those 
who  hesitate  to  sign  the  Treaty,  and  towards  an  effective  and  more 
rapid  implementation  of  tho  non-proliferation  Treaty. 

To  conclude,  I  wish  to  sum  up  the  reasons  which,  in  our  view,  would 
advise  under  present  circumstances  and  with  a  wide  consensus  tho 
creation  of  a  committee  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Wo 
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trust  that  through  the  good  will  of  all  of  us  a  satisfactory  solution  can 
be  found. 

The  setting  up  of  a  committee  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated  neither 
requires  constitutional  changes  nor  creates  the  danger  of  duplication 
or  overlapping  with  other  existing  bodies,  in  the  nrst  instance  with 
the  Eighteen -Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  the  Intema- 
t’onal  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
General  Assombly  to  work  in  close  co-operation  with  agencies  now  or 
later  engaged  in  the  various  expanding  field [s]  of  the  application  of 
nuclear  energy  is  the  best  way,  in  our  mind,  to  meet  the  following 
requirements : 

(1)  To  focus  the  attention  of  Governments  and  public  opinion,  in 
all  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear-weapon  countries,  on  the  importance 
of  establishing  and  promoting  a  well-organized  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy ; 

(2)  To  create  the  basis  for  balanced  opportunities  for  all  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear-weapon  countries,  in  a  climate  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  taking  into  account- the  s|>ecinl  needs  of  the  developing  countries; 

(3)  To  strengthen  confidence  in  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  as  an 
instrument  of  international  peace  and  security ; 

(4)  To  strengthen  the  role  and  the  activities  of  the  existing  organi¬ 
zations  in  their  respective  fields,  and,  first  of  all,  that  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

(5)  To  keep  under  consideration  and  review  many  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  views  expressed  in  the  Conference  of  the  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States. 

Our  desire  is  to  move  on  a  ground  of  sound  realism.  Wo  are  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  meeting  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
interested  countries,  and  of  the  necessity  to  avoid  any  excessive 
demands;  hut  we  are  equally  convinced  that  the  realities  of  our  time 
cannot  he  ignored  as  we  live  in  a  world  of  rising  expectations  and 
unprecedented  opportunities. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  November  19,  1968  1 

'1'he  last  time  I  Id:;  Committee  mci  to  consider  disarmament  and  arms 
control  we  and  iim  world  took  a  historic  step  towards  peace.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.*  We 
can  all  bo  proud  and  gratified  at  the  more  than  eighty  signatures  this 
document  *1!ls  rocoiveu.  I  Mieve  we  also  can  feel  encouraged  that  more 
signatures  and  ratifications  can  he  expected  soon. 

The  non-proliferation  Treaty  is  vitally  important  for  all  of  us  not 
only  because  it  is  the  most  promising  means  of  forestalling  a  cata¬ 
strophic  security  situation  but  also  Uvnuse  it  goes  well  beyond  that 
objective  and  establishes  a  sot  of  principles  for  exploit  ing  the  peaceful 
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aspects  of  nuclear  energy.  We  entirely  agree  that  the  Treaty  should 
bear  equitably  upon  all  signatories  and  we  believe  that  in  fact  it  will 
do  so.  The  Treaty  will  establish  a  balance  between  limiting  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  one  hand  and  developing  and  sharing  the 
peaceful  benefits  of  nuclear  energy  on  the  other.  On  both  sides  of  the 
balance  we  are  all  gainers,  and  we  all  have  obligations.  The  maximum 
benefits  for  the  world  community  can  be  realized  only  if  all  of  us 
fulfil  our  obligations. 

Having  said  this,  we  must  acknowledge  that  anything  as  complex 
and  as  now  as  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  and  anything  that  im¬ 
pinges  so  directly  on  the  interests  of  all  States,  will  inevitably  at  its 
inception  raise  some  questions  and  will  be  the  subject  of  some  concerns. 
I  bel  icve  (hat  this  debate  will  have  served  us  all  well  if  it  helps  to 
clarify  the  questions  and  mitigate  the  concerns  and  if  it  leads  to  a 

freater  consensus  regarding  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  Treaty. 

shall,  therefore,  turn  to  three  specific  areas  of  particular  importance 
and  discuss  each  in  turn:  the  questions  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  security  and  arms  control  measures.  All  these  subjects  were 
considered  extensively  at  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon 
States,  and  we  now  have  before  us  the  resolutions  and  declarations 
produced  by  the  Conference.3 

In  the  field  of  peaceful  uses,  wo  all  share  certain  practical  objectives. 
We  all  want  to  see  how  the  general  obligations  and  safeguards  of  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty  can  facilitate  co-operation  in  realistic  pro¬ 
grammes  for  reactors,  kilowatts,  isotopes  and  the  energy  for  large- 
scale  excavations  and  for  tapping  raw  materials  beneath  the  earth’s 
crust. 

The  United  States  has,  of  course,  long  maintained  an  active  and 
extensive  research  and  development  programme  in  all  fields  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  we  have  shared  our  ad¬ 
vances  with  other  countries.  In  the  field  of  civilian  reactor  development 
alone,  we  have  spent  $l,.r)00  million  to  develop  an  economic  source  of 
electrical  power.  We  have  also  made  heavy  investments  in  developing 
uses  of  radiation  and  isotopes  in  medicine,  industry  and  agriculture. 
Today  the  practical  use  of  isotopes  and  radiation  is  commonplace, 
and  the  era  of  competitive  nuclear  power  plants  has  begun. 

Hy  virtue  of  the  long  experience  of  the  United  States  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  resources  it  has  devoted  to  peaceful  international  atomic 
co-operation,  1  believe  my  Government  can  make  a  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  in  commenting  on  those  areas  of  co-operation 
pertaining  to  peaceful  uses  that,  have  stimulated  the  greatest  interest 
in  recent  weeks.  Statements  made  in  the  General  Assembly  debato  ami 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States 
highlight  four  areas:  exchange  of  information,  technical  assistance 
and  training,  capital  assistance  and,  finally,  the  supply  of  fissionable 
material. 

Interest  in  the  exchange  of  information  has  centered  on  exerting 
every  effort,  to  make  technological  data  available  which  might  promote 
jH'accfuI  economic  and  scientific  development. 

The  exchange  of  information  is  also  an  important  rcs|>oiisil>ilit y  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  The  Agency  car- 
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ries  out  many  mutually  reinforcing  activities  to  make  information  as 
widely  available  as  possible.  I  should  like  to  mention  some  of  them. 

Each  year  the  Agency  organizes  a  dozen  or  more  conferences  with 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  participants  each.  It  also  organizes 
about  thirty  smaller  gatherings  of  experts.  Today,  for  example,  three 
hundred  experts  from  thirty  countries  are  gathered  in  Madrid  for  an 
IAEA  symposium  on  how  multipurpose  nuclear  power  centres  might 
provide  arid  parts  of  the  earth  with  more  fresh  water  by  economic 
desalination  of  sea  water. 

In  the  field  of  publication  the  programme  of  IAEA  is  substantial. 
Each  year  IAEA  publishes,  and  thus  makes  available  to  scientists 
throughout  the  world,  some  30,000  pages  of  valuable  technical  data. 

However,  IAEA  is  also  now  working  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the 
future.  It  has  begun  to  work  on  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Nuclear  Information  Service.  It  is  hoped  that,  in  time,  data  from 
member  States  will  be  stored  in  a  computerized  bank  and  supplied  on 
request.  Thus,  IAEA  is  preparing  itself  to  play  a  valuable  and  indeed 
vital  role  in  helping  countries  deal  with  the  “information  explosion.” 

The  United  States  has  given  the  IAEA  strong  support  in  the  field 
of  information  exchange  ever  since  the  inception  of  the  Agency  in 
1957.  We  have  utilized  the  IAEA  in  ensuring  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  United  States  technological  information. 

Moreover,  we  have  undertaken,  on  a  bilateral  basis,  extensive 
additional  co-operative  programmes  in  this  field.  We  have  donated 
depository  libraries,  containing  vast  collections  of  technical  reports 
concerning  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  to  more  than  eighty 
countries  and  nve  international  organizations.  Wo  have  developed 
mutually  beneficial,  detailed  technical-information  exchanges  with 
more  than  forty  countries.  With  the  help  of  local  scientists  and  educa¬ 
tional  officials  we  have  conducted  “Atoms  in  Action”  demonstration 
centres  in  thirty-one  countries.  These  centres  carry  out  seminars  and 
experiments  on  items  of  specific  local  interest.  Nearly  7  million  people 
have  visited  them. 

A  great  deal,  therefore,  is  being  done  and  is  being  planned  to  dis¬ 
seminate  scientific  and  technological  information,  and  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  only  part  of  the  story.  Other  countries  are  taking  active  steps 
to  share  tneir  results,  and  other  international  organizations,  such  as 
EURATOM,  also  have  active  programmes  to  foster  the  prompt  ex¬ 
change  of  information.  However,  it  is  evident  that  the  sharing  of 
technical  information  can  have  its  maximum  favourable  impact  on 
the  programmes  of  developing  countries  only  if  thero  also  exists  an 
ability  to  absorb  and  utilize  the  available  data. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  in  early  years  our  effort  in  helping  countries 
get  established  in  the  peaceful  nuclear  field  was  based  extensively  on 
providing  technical  assistance  as  well  as  equipment.  Ono  of  our  first, 
activities  after  the  passage  of  our  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  *  was 
to  work  out  agreements  for  co-operation  which  enabled  the  United 
States  to  provide  nuclear  reactors,  nuclear  fuel  mid  extensive  informa¬ 
tion  and  technical  assistance  to  thirty-three  countries  and  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  including  the  TA  KA. 


*  Amerk-an  Foreign  Policy,  19.10  19.15:  Patio  Documents,  vol.  II,  pp.  2801-2877. 
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To  help  developing  countries  organize  effective  research  reactor 
programmes,  we  have  several  laboratory-to-laboratory  relationships 
with  United  States  National  Laboratories  such  as  Brookhaven,  Ar- 
gonne  and  Oak  Ridge.  Under  these  “sister-laboratory”  arrangements, 
our  facilities  provide  sustained  advice  or  assistance  to  foreign  research 
reactor  centres. 

In  the  field  of  training,  I  note  that  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States  requested  that  students  and  scientists  be  granted  access 
to  the  peaceful  atomic  laboratories  of  the  more  advanced  States.  The 
Unitea  States  has  long  provid  d  foreign  scientists  with  extensive 
access  to  its  peaceful  facilities. 

We  have  offered,  and  continue  to  offer,  numerous  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  foreign  scientists  in  our  leading  atomic  centres.  Many  of 
the  key  scientists  and  engineers,  prominent  in  national  nuclear  pro¬ 
grammes  throughout  the  world,  nave  attended  and  participated  in 
this  programme.  In  addition,  4,500  individual  research  and  training 
assignments  have  been  arranged  at  our  facilities  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  foreign  visitors.  We  have  also  assisted  IAEA  by  providing, 
approximately  585  cost* free  fellowships. 

The  IAEA  supports  research  in  the  application  of  isotopes  in  agri¬ 
culture,  medicine  and  industry,  in  which  the  primary  emphasis  is  in 
helping  the  developing  countries.  For  example,  90  per  cent  of  the 
work  of  the  joint  FAO-IAEA  Division  of  Atomic  Energy  in  Food 
and  Agriculture  is  aimed  at  problems  which  are  important  to  the 
developing  countries,  such  as  studying  the  absorption  of  fertilizers  in 
rico  and  corn,  using  radiation  to  generate  more  productive  and  disease- 
resistant  species,  eradicating  harmful  insects,  and  preserving  food. 

In  the  field  of  power  reactors,  IAEA’s  roie  is  to  provide  practical 
service  to  member  States  in  economic  studies,  safety,  evaluation  of 
bids,  advice  on  problems  of  operation,  system  economy,  and  so  forth. 

A  measure  of  the  IAEA’s  success  is  that  demands  for  IAEA  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  on  good,  feasible  projects  now  run  at  least  double  the 
Agency’s  rcsourcos.  As  I)r.  Seaborg,  the  Chairman  of  our  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  pointed  out  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  IAEA 
General  Conference,  responsibility  for  increasing  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Agency  lies  with  the  members  themselves. 

We  have  supported  the  Agency’s  programmes  through  financial  con¬ 
tributions  to  noth  the  assessed  and  voluntary  budgets,  in  the  sum  of 
$30, 500, 900  to  date.  In  addition — 1  repeat,  in  addition — wo  have  made 
available  experts,  equipment,  and  special  nuclear  materials  for  use  in 
Agency  projects.  I  urge  all  other  countries  that  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so—  and  there  are  quite  a  few  in  addition  to  the  nuclear-weapon 
States — to  make  a  comparable  effort. 

IAEA  has  a  relationship  as  sub-contractor  to  United  Nations  organs 
carrying  out  UNDP-Special  Fund  projects,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  water-resource  research  and  development.  In  1997  this  account 
totalled  almost  one  million  dollars.  The  A gency  will  he  the  executing 
agency  for  a  more  than  $3  million  Special  Fund  project  in  India  on 
nuclear  research  in  agriculture.  The  contribution  of  UNDP  will  bo 
$1.4  million. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  full  exploitation  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  demands  capital.  ?n  the  early  days  of  United  States 
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international  co-operation,  when  the  focus  was  on  research,  wo  pro¬ 
vided  for  financial  and  material  assistance  to  other  countries  with  a 
programme  of  contributing  up  to  $350,000  or  half  the  cost  of  research 
reactors.  Twenty-six  countries  received  such  grants,  and  this  seed 
capital  had  an  important  effect  in  stimulating  peaceful  nuclear  research 
in  a  number  of  developing  countries.  The  reactor  centres  which  resulted 
have  served  as  an  important  catalyst  for  fostering  growth  of  science 
and  technology  in  those  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  we  began  a  series  of  equipment  grants,  making 
available  items  ranging  in  size  from  small  electronic  devices  to  com¬ 
plete  laboratories  and  sub-critical  assemblies.  To  date,  eighty  such 
grants  have  been  made  to  thirty-six  countries. 

Now,  of  course,  atomic  energy  is  increasingly  a  commercial  pro¬ 
position.  Accordingly,  we  have  provided  important  credit  facilities, 
through  the  United  States  Export-Import  Bank,  to  foreign  purchasers 
interested  in  acquiring  reactor  components,  as  well  as  reactor  fuels, 
in  the  United  States.  The  Bank  has  agreed  to  loan  approximately  $300 
million  to  other  countries  for  nuclear-power  projects. 

Although  the  IAEA  does  not  build  or  finance  commercial  power 
reactors,  it  does  help  countries  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  capital  assist¬ 
ance  by  carrying  out  studies  to  establish  the  economic  feasibility  of 
nuclear-power  projects.  However,  proposed  atomic  projects  have  to 
compete  for  development  capital  with  other  projects  in  developing 
countries. 

Capital  financing  for  suitable  nucleftr  projects  was  a  main  issue 
underlying  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States.  My  Government  believes  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  related  Conference  resolutions  do  deserve  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  Governments  and  the  appropriate  international  bodies 
to  which  they  have  been  addressed. 

Finally,  f  should  like  to  comment  on  the  concern  which  has  been 
expressed  recently  about  the  supply  of  fissionable  materials  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  At  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  for 
example,  resolutions  called  for  the  TAEA  to  study  means  for  ensuring 
access  to  such  material  on  a  commercial  basis  and  for  nuclear- weapon 
States  to  facilitate  the  availability  of  such  material.  Similarly,  an¬ 
other  resolution  asked  that  consideration  l>o  given  to  establishment 
of  a  fund  for  special  fissionable  materials  for  developing  countries 
and  that  nuclear-weapon  States  supply  such  materials  to  this  fund 
at.  rearonable  prices. 

Tn  looking  at  these  suggestions,  wre  beliovo  it  important  to  note  that 
the  United  States  has  committed  itself  very  significantly  on  several 
occasions  to  supply  sizable  quantities  of  enriched  uranium,  a  vital  re¬ 
actor  fuel,  to  foreign  countries  under  the  most  stable  nnd  attractive 
conditions. 

As  of  today,  the  United  States  has  made  arrangements  for  other 
countries  to  olrtain  up  to  527,000  kgs  of  such  material.  This  includes 
the  estimated  long-term  requirements  of  approximately  thirty  nuclear- 
power  reactors  in  India,  Japan,  Norway,  the  Philippines,  Spain. 
Sweden  and  Switzerland,  as  well  ns  the  requirements  for  approxi¬ 
mately  10,500  megawatts  of  power  in  the  EUR  ATOM  countries.  Our 
current  enrichment  facilities  should  be  capable  of  handling  all  fore- 
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sceable  demands  at  reasonable  prices  through  the  late  1070s.  Moreover, 
when  additional  enrichment  capacity  is  needed,  we  are  confident  that 
United  States  industry  or  the  United  States  Government  will  have 
it  instilled  on  the  desired  time  scale. 

In  its  resolution  G,  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States 
pointed  out  that  nuclear  energy  has 

opened  up  new  perspectives  for  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  especially  for  the 
economic  and  scientific  advancement  of  developing  countries.* 

We  fully  share  this  objective.  Accordingly,  we  would  support  a  General 
Assemblv  resolution  requesting  that  the  Secretary-General  appoint  a 
group  of  experts  to  prepare  a  report  on  possible  contributions  of  nu¬ 
clear  technology  to  the  economic  and  scientific  advancement  of  the 
developing  countries.  So  that  the  report  will  be  most  likely  to  make  a 
practical  contribution,  we  would  propose  that  the  experts  be  asked 
specifically  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  experience  and  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  IAEA  in  preparing  the  report. 

Before  trying  to  draw  a  few  conclusions  about  future  work  regarding 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  I  should  like  to  touch  on  two  other 
related  issues :  the  composition  of  tho  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  and 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

No  one  doubts  that  tho  ad  vent  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  means 
that  the  IAEA  will  be  taking  on  added  responsibilities.  We  support 
(he  decision  of  tho  recent  IAEA  General  Conference  which  asked  that 
tho  Board  of  Governors  examine  its  composition.  We  will  consider 
this  question  with  an  open  mind. 

The  General  Conference  also  asked  the  Director-General  of  the 
IAEA  tr.  look  into  the  question  of  the  Agency’s  role  with  respect  to 
peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services,  as  they  become  practicable.  The 
United  States  believes  that  the  IAEA  is  the  right  agency  for  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  of  the  international  body  contemplated  in 
article  V  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  and  we  welcome  this  first 
step. 

For  our  >'  n  part  we  intend  to  continue  an  active  research  and 
developme  "og  ran  line  on  nuclear  explosive  devices  suited  for  peace¬ 
ful  uses  an.  a  tho  technology  for  various  peaceful  applications  for 
nuclear  explosions.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  provide  available  infor¬ 
mation,  data  and  technical  advice  to  those  non-nuclear  States  parties 
to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  which  request  it. 

Our  objective  is  to  make  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  devices  avail¬ 
able  Ur  practicable  applications,  both  domestically  and  internation¬ 
ally.  Promised  legislation  which  would  facilitate  implementation  of 
that  objective  is  already  being  considered  by  the  United  States 
Congress. 

I  think  that  two  points  are  clear  from  this  examination  of  what  is 
going  on  in  international  co-operation  on  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom: 
first,  the  problems  we  face  are  practical  ones.  They  involve  money, 
materials  and  equipment.  They  concern  -lioiees  among  various  concrete 
possibilities.  They  require  expert  knowledge  to  arrive  at  workable 
solutions. 
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Second,  good  work  is  already  being  done  in  this  field,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  future  co-operation  are  best  handled  by  existing 
bodies  with  the  experience  to  do  the  job. 

We  note,  and  we  think  that  this  is  most  significant,  that  the  non¬ 
nuclear  Conference  resolutions  themselves  call  for  study  and  action  by 
several  existing  bodies  and  by  individual  States.  The  non-nuclear 
Conference  resolutions  specifically  ask  that  such  bodies  as  the  IAEA, 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
study  various  proposals  and  take  action.  We  strongly  support  this 
approach. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  believe  it  is  either  necessary 
or  desirable  to  create  a  new  body,  such  as  a  United  Nations  committee- 
for  these  purposes.  I  listened  with  great  attention  yesterday  to  the 
various  arguments  in  favour  of  the  now  committee  advanced  by  the 
representative  of  Italy.®  I  was  impressed  by  his  seriousness  and  convic¬ 
tion,  but  I  must  differ  with  his  line  of  argument.  The  creation  of  such 
a  new  body  would  serve  only  to  duplicate,  complicate,  and  therefore 
impede,  the  work  of  existing  bodies,  which  must  be  given  an  adequate 
chance  to  make  more  progress.  No  new  body  can  produce  one  more 
reactor  or  one  more  dollar  of  aid  or  piece  of  equipment  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  available.  And  it  could  lead  to  a  deterioration  in  the 
atmosphere  of  good  will  needed  for  effective  international  co-operation. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  existing  organizations  which  indisputably  have  the 
backlog  of  experience,  the  essential  technical  expertise  and  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  effort  which  makes  it  most  likely  that  they  will  be  able  to 
utilize  fully,  where  appropriate,  ideas  put  forward  in  the  non-nuclear 
Conference  and  elsewhere  to  take  concrete  steps  forward.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  such  a  committee  functioning  without  directly  duplicat¬ 
ing  and  complicating  efforts  under  way  in  existing,  competent  bodies. 
Therefore,  for  all  these  reasons,  tho  United  States  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  any  now  committee  for  these  purposes. 

The  United  States  Government  would  like  to  see  a  resolution  emerge 
from  our  deliberations  which  would  ask  the  existing  bodies  to  work  on 
the  problems  which  the  non-nuclear  Conference  resolutions  ask  them  to 
work  on — which  would  request  the  relevant  bodies,  after  this  work  has 
progressed,  to  submit  reports  to  a  subsequent  General  Assembly  on  the 
progress  they  have  made,  and  which  would  provide  for  a  subsequent 
General  Assembly  to  determine  whether  progress  was  adequate  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  future.  As  I  stated  before,  we  also 
support  tho  inclusion  in  a  resolution  of  a  proposal  that  tho  Secretary- 
General  appoint  a  group  of  expeits  to  prepare  a  report  on  all  possiblo 
contributions  of  nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and  scientific 
advancement  of  the  developing  countries. 

My  Government  understands  and  sympathizes  with  the  desire  of 
many  States  for  measures  which  would  provide  a  greater  degree  of 
security.  Indeed,  the  search  for  security  on  the  part  of  individual 
States,  groups  of  States  and  the  international  community  as  a  whole 
luis  l>oen  one  of  tho  principal  themes  of  international  relations  since 
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the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  It  played  a  major  role  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  Nations.  Unfortunately,  for  reasons  that  are 
well  known,  the  early  hopes  that  the  United  Nations  might  provide  the 
answer  have  not  so  far  beon  adequately  realized. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  United  Nations  remains  the  best 
hope  for  achieving  security  on  a  universal  basis,  for  any  attempt  to 
erect  separate  universal  security  guarantees  alongside  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  framework  would  be  subject  to  the  same  factors  which  have 
inhibited  the  further  development  of  the  United  Nations  security 
system  itself.  Furthermore,  if  such  a  universal  security  structure  were 
created,  even  partly  outside  and  in  apparent  competition  with  the 
United  Nations,  it  would  lack  the  legal  framework  provided  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter — a  legal  framework  which  protects  the  sov¬ 
ereign  equality  and  general  interests  of  all  Member  States.  If  that 
approach  were  pursued,  it  could  only  weaken  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  world  would  in  the  end  be  less,  rather  than  more,  secure. 

Achievement  of  a  degree  of  security  beyond  that  which  is  provided 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  supplementary  regional  bodies  today, 
including  the  existing  assurances  of  the  three  nuclear  Powers,  must  be 
a  mutual  effort  by  all  concerned.  Given  the  inescapable  responsibilities 
already  borne  by  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  it 
would  be  impractical  to  assume  that  a  few  major  Powers  could,  or 
should,  take  upon  themselves  alone  and  outside  the  United  Nations 
context  the  security  of  the  remainder  of  the  world. 

It  was  for  those  reasons  that  the  United  States  Government  anchored 
solidly  in  the  United  Nations  the  security  assurances  it  offered  in  the 
Security  Council,  together  with  the  Governments  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  connexion  with 
the  non-proliferation  Treaty.7  Those  assurances  have  been  criticized  by 
a  number  of  delegations  as  being  inadequate. 

Our  position  on  that  issue  has  been  stated  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  in  the  Security  Council  and  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  those 
bodies.  However,  we  do  stress  that  the  declaration  by  the  United 
States  was  a  seriously  considered  political  act  which  indicates  how  we 
intend  to  respond  in  the  circumstances  described. 

No  Government  could  realistically  be  expected  to  do  more.  No  re¬ 
sponsible  Government  could  obligate  itself  to  take  military  action 
automatically  in  a  wide  and  unspecified  variety  of  contingencies.  To 
do  so  would  hardly  be  credible.  Indeed,  such  an  attempt  could  lead 
to  less,  rather  than  more,  stability  in  the  world. 

That  should  not  be  taken  as  reflecting  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  various 
security  problems  which  have  been  raised  here,  at  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  and  at  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States;  but  they  are  the  same  problems  with  which  we  have 
been  struggling  for  many  years.  We  were  able  in  the  course  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  Security  Council  resolution  255  (19C8)  11  to  deal  with  some  aspects 
of  those  problems  in  a  way  whi'4\  we  are  convinced,  will  enhance  the 
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security  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  parties  to  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty. 

The  solution  to  other  aspects  proved  impossible.  We  are  not  aware 
ot  any  change  in  the  situation  that  would  permit  of  greater  progress 
now.  Indeedj  present  circumstances  would  hardly  appear  propitious 
for  a  renewed  effort. 

The  effort  to  strengthen  world  security  must  be  pursued  unceasingly 
in  existing  bodies  in  the  United  Nations,  where  all  Members  bear  a 
responsibility.  Let  us  therefore  resolve  to  do  so,  bearing  in  mind  the 
views  expressed  and  suggestions  made  at  the  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear- Weapon  States.  We  will  play  our  part  in  that  effort. 

The  costly  arms  race,  with  its  tremendous  drain  on  human  and 
material  resources,  must  not  continue  unchecked.  We  all  have  a  high 
obligation,  to  the  living  and  to  the  yet  unborn  generations,  to  increase 
the  prospects  for  world  peace  and  well-being  by  stopping  the  arms 
race.  General  and  complete  disarmament  is  the  ultimate  goal  which 
humanity  must  pursue  with  vigour  if  it  is  to  survive.  In  the  meantime, 
as  steps  which  can  help  lead  us  to  that  over-all  goal,  we  favour  making 
progress  when  it  can  be  made  on  arms  control  measures  short  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  That  is  an  obligation  recognized  in  article 
VI  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty. 

T  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an  undertaking  which  still  stands 
before  us,  namely,  the  prospect  of  bilateral  talks  between  the  United 
States  arid  the  TTnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  limitation 
and  reduction  of  both  offensive  strategic  nuclear- weapon  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  and  systems  of  defence  against,  ballistic  missiles.  As  the  Commit¬ 
tee  knows,  after  some  months  of  prior  consultations,  initiated  by  tiie 
United  States,  the  two  sides  reached  agreement  on  1  July  to  enter  into 
such  discussions  in  the  near  future.  The  Committee  will  also  be  aware 
that  events  intervened  which  forced  a  postponement  of  those  talks. 

The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  adopted  at  its 
most,  recent  session  a  provisional  agenda  which  will  guide  its  futuro 
deliberations.  That  agenda  accords  first  priority  in  its  work  to  further 
effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at 
an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament.  My  Government  strongly 
supported  that  provisional  agenda.  As  has  been  the  policy  in  the  past, 
the  United  States  will  participate  actively  in  the  work  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  will  assume  a  leading  role  in 
the  exploration  of  those  arms  control  measures  which  may  become 
ripe  for  agreement. 

During  tho  discussions  on  the  sea-bed  in  this  Committee  we  made 
clear  our  willingness  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  a  \  iable  and  effective 
agreement  to  prevent  the- emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruct  ion 
on  the  ocean  floor.  We  sincerely  hope  the  Eighteen -Nat  ion  Committee 
on  Disarmament  will  take  up  that  important  question  at  its  resumed 
M'ssion. 

We  supported  tho  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament *s 
request  that  the  Secretary-General  should  arrange  for  the  preparation 
nf :»  technical  report  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  means  <*f  warfare.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  Secretary 
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General’s  reaction  to  that  request  and  hope  that  the  General  Assembly 
will  adopt  a  suitable  resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretary-General  to 
prepare  such  a  report. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  the  United  States  delegation  will  have 
more  to  say  about  some  of  the  specific  items  on  the  agenda  of  this 
Committee. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2387  (XXIII):  Conversion 
to  Peaceful  Needs  of  the  Resources  Released  by  Dis¬ 
armament,  November  19, 1968 1 

The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1837  (XVII)  of  18  December  1962, 2  2092 
(XX)  of  20  December  1965  *  and  2171  (XXI)  of  6  December  1966 4 
on  the  conversion  to  peaceful  needs  of  the  resources  released  by 
disarmament, 

Stressing  the  importance  of  utilizing  resources  released  by  dis¬ 
armament  for  the  purpose  of  economic  and  social  development,  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  the  developing  countries, 

Convinced  that  general  and  complete  disarmament  should  be  the 
final  goal  of  all  disarmament  efforts, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  partial  disarmament  measures  as  a 
promising  way  of  achieving  genuine  progress  in  the  disarmament  field 
and  in  releasing  resources,  both  financial  and  human,  for  social  and 
economic  development, 

Noting  that  the  formulation  of  the  framework  for  national  and 
international  studies  and  activities  regarding  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  disarmament  agreed  upon  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  questionnaire  on  the  economic  and  social  consequences 
of  disarmament  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrative  Committee  on 
Co-ordination  do  not  exclude  the  possibilities  of  studying  the  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  various  partial  disarmament  measures  as 
well, 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  Secretary-General’s  report  entitled  “Economic 
and  social  consequences  of  disarmament :  conversion  to  peaceful  uses 
of  the  resources  released  by  disarmament” ; 5 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  when  inviting  Member  States 
to  submit  national  studies  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly  reso¬ 
lutions  2092  (XX)  and  2171  (XXI),  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
present  resolution  and  to  suggest  that  they  may  wish  to  embody, 
in  some  of  their  studies,  considerations  on  the  anticipated  effects  of 
important  partial  disarmament  measures. 


*  A/RES/2387,  Nov.  22.  1908.  The  resolution  wns  adopted  by  n  vote  of  94  to  0. 
with  15  abstentions. 

1  nocummtt  on  Disarmament,  1962,  vol.  II,  pp.  1230-1238, 

•  Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  681-833. 

‘  Ibid.,  1966 ,  p.  805, 

•Aatr.pp.  220-221. 
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Four-power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms  Transfers, 
November  21,  1968 e 

The  General  Assembly , 

Bearing  in  mini  its  functions  in  connexion  with  disarmament  and 
the  regulation  of  armaments  a3  well  as  with  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  all  peoples, 

Conscious  or  the  risks  to  international  peace  and  security  arising 
from  local  conflicts:  concerned  that  the  dangers  of  local  conflicts  ana 
tensions  resulting  therefrom  can  be  exacerbated  by  competition  and 
ri valry  in  the  acquisition  of  conventional  arms, 

Noting  with  concern  the  increasing  volume  of  arms  shipments, 

Believing  that  publication  of  information  about  transfers  between 
States,  whether  by  way  of  trade  or  otherwise,  of  conventional  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war  could  help  to  promote  relaxation 
of  tensions  and  foster  relations  of  mutual  trust  between  States, 

Mindful  of  the  importance  of  continuing  current  efforts  to  achieve, 
as  soon  as  possible,  agreements  on  exchange  of  information  and  reg¬ 
istration  by  the  United  Nations  of  deliveries  of  arms  at  the  regional 
level, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-Generr.1  of  the  United  Nations  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  position  of  Member  Governments : 

(a)  on  undertaking  an  obligation  to  register  with  the  Secretary- 
General  all  imports  and  exports  of  conventional  arms,  ammunition 
and  implements  of  war, 

(b)  on  authorizing  the  Secretary-General  to  collect  and  publish 
at  regular  intervals,  information  on  the  transfer  of  conventional  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  and 

( c )  on  the  practical  measures  to  be  taken  to  that  end ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  on  the  result,  of  his 
inquiry  to  the  twenty-fourth  General  Assembly  for  deliberation  and 
reference,  as  appropriate,  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament. 


Statement  by  the  Danish  Representative  (Petersen)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms 
Transfers  {Extract},  November  22,  1968 1 


1  come  now  to  the  question  of  arms  shipments,  and  take  this  occasion 
to  nxrod  »ce  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.446, 

*  A/C.1/I,.  M‘t.  Nov,  2!,  IMS,  The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Denmark,  Ice¬ 
land,  Malta,  .’.nd  Norway.  On  I>r<\  5  the  Danish  representative  told  tbe  First 
Committee  that  the  cosponsors  would  not  prow  the  resolution  to  a  vote,  on  the 
understanding  that  It  wns  covered  by  operative  par.  3  of  rea.  24M  (B)  (post, 
pp  7!'".  7!  MW 

‘  A/C.l/TV  lfllO,  pp.  7-!0. 
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submitted  by  Iceland,  Malta,  Norway  and  Denmark.2  The  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  follows  up  views  expressed  during  the  twenty-second  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  by  the  former  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  Denmark  who,  in  his  statement  in  September  1967  in  the 
genera  l  debate,  said : 

The  Danish  Government  believes  that  an  international  agreement  to  limit  the 
trade  in  conventional  weapons  would  be  highly  beneficial.  This  goal  cannot  be 
reached  in  the  near  future,  but  a  useful  first  step  might  be  an  agreement  to  ex¬ 
change  information  through  a  United  Nations  organ  on  the  international  trade 
in  conventional  weapons.  To  this  end  the  Secretary-General  could  make  an 
Inquiry  in  all  Member  States  and  report  their  vlev  s  to  the  twenty-third  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.8 

As  disarmament  questions  were  dealt  with  only  summarily  at  last 
year’s  session,  the  Danish  delegation  considered  it  inexpedient  to  add 
to  this  Committee’s  discussions  on  disarmament  an  extra  problem 
which,  although  not  entirely  alien  to  the  Committee,  had  not  previously 
been  the  subject  of  a  detailed  debate  in  the  Committee. 

The  sponsors  feel,  however,  that  arms  transfers,  because  of  their 
bearing  on  security  and  their  economic  impact,  are  of  such  crucial  im- 

Eortance  to  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  that  we  should 
e  more  conscious  of  the  implications  for  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  such  arms  transfers.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Denmark  again  brought  up  the  question  of 
registration  of  arms  transfers  in  his  Statement  in  the  general  debate 
on  8  October  of  this  year.4 

The  sponsors  realize  that  the  political  and  practical  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  registration  are  so  many  and  so  complex  that  immediate 
establishment  of  an  arrangement  for  registration  would  not  be  feasible, 
let  alone  desirable,  without  careful  preparation. 

As  members  of  this  Committee  will  knew,  the  idea  of  registration  is 
not  a  new  one,  but  strangely  enough  the  dangers  inherent  in  arms 
transfers  seem  to  have  evoked  less  interest  following  the  Second  World 
War  than  they  did  in  the  inter-war  period.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  trade  in  arms  was  then,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is 
today,  in  the  hands  of  private  producers  and  not  subject  to  a  large 
degree  of  Government  supervision,  as  it  is  now.  For  several  years  the 
League  of  Nations  published  a  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Trade  in 
Arms  and  AmmimW'*,  which  by  the  standards  of  that  time  contained 
detailed  information  about  country  imports  and  exports  of  weapons 
and  ammunition.  We  fully  realize  that  uie  idea  of  registration  current 
in  the  inter-war  period  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  world  of  today 
with  its  far  more  complex  political  and  technological  problems  unless 
the  international  community  lends  its  active  assistance  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  registration  arrangement. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  draft  resolution,  therefore,  we  had  two 
aims  in  mind :  to  word  the  proposal  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest 
number  of  Memlier  States  could  be  expected  to  accept  the  underlying 
objective;  and  to  enable  ell  Member  States,  through  the  procedure 


*  Nupra. 

*  A/TV.lMatprov.).  pp.  38-40. 
‘  A/I*V.1685(prov.),p.  08. 
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outlined  in  the  draft  resolution,  to  assist  in  shaping  a  registration  ar¬ 
rangement  which,  while  satisfying  its  purpose,  would  meet  the  wishes 
and  views  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  States. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  draft  resolution,  it  is  proposed  to  request 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  Member  (governments  on  undertaking  an  obligation  to  register  with 
the  Secretary-General  all  imports  and  exports  of  conventional  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  and  on  authorizing  the  Secretary- 
General  to  collect  and  publish  information  on  such  arms  transfers.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  Secretary-General  should  obtain  the  views  of  Member 
States  as  to  what  practical  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  a 
registration  arrangement. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  draft  resolution —and  that  should  he  quite 
clear  from  its  text — to  impose  upon  Member  States  any  kind  of  obi  iga- 
tion  to  furnish  information  about  arms  deliveries.  The  sole  object  is  to 
ascertain  their  views  on  the  questions  mentioned. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  idea  of  registration  is  not  alien  to 
this  Committee.  I  am  thinking  of  the  draft  resolution,  submitted  to  tho 
twentieth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  the  delegation  of  Malta, 
requesting  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  take 
up  the  question  of  arms  transfers  between  States  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  to  tho  General  Assembly  about  the  establishment  of 
a  publication  system  through  the  intermediary  of  the  United  Nations.® 

I  want  to  stress  that  in  bringing  up  this  matter  again,  while  restrict¬ 
ing  it  to  a  request  to  the  Secretary-General  to  make  an  inquiry  as  men¬ 
tioned,  the  sponsors  of  the  proposal  in  draft  resolution  A/C.1/E.440 
wish  to  enlist  the  activo  participation  of  all  member  States  in  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  achieving  universal  adherence  to  some  form,  of  regis¬ 
tration  arrangement.  Another  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  enable 
all  member  States  to  present  any  views  they  may  havo  as  to  tho  prac¬ 
ticability  of  establishing  an  arrangement  safeguarding  as  many  inter- 
efts  as  possible. 

We  believe,  as  is  stated  in  the  preamble,  that  publication  of  informa- 
iion  about  transfers  of  arms  and  ammunition  could  help  to  promote 
taxation  of  tensions  and  foster  relations  of  mutual  tr”  ;  1x4  ween 

ates.  Wc  think,  moreover,  that  publication  would  entail  limitations  on 
arms  transfers,  because  continued  secrecy  about  tho  military  bu  id-up 
of  individual  countries  would  tend  to  increase  the  insecurity  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  States  and  lead  to  unnecessary  purchases  of  arms.  Finally,  wo 
share  tho  view  that  a  registration  arrangement  would  make  member 
States  more  conscious  of  the  implications  of  international  arms  trans¬ 
fers,  and  only  when  that  has  Imhui  accomplished  will  it.  be  possible  to 
aseortain  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  arms  transfers  are  tantamount 
to  reduced  international  security  and,  if  that  appears  to  be  tho  case, 
lmw  such  a  situation  could  lie  reversed. 

In  that  connexion  I  wish  to  stress  that  the  draft  resolution  dor.,  not 
in  any  way  imply  that  there  is  something  odious  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  arms;  and  that  it  is  not,  of  course,  the  intention  to  interfere  with 
arms  purchases  serving  the  legitimate  defence  interests  States. 

In  discussions  on  an  arrangement  for  registration  of  arms  transfers 
it  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  such  an  arrangement,  would  present 


*  hooumrnla  on  Biaarmimcnl,  litti'i,  ;>.  080. 
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greater  drawbacks  to  the  importing  countries  than  to  the  producer 
countries,  because  the  latter  could  acquire  weapons  without  registra¬ 
tion.  If  one  keeps  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  reprehensible  in  arms 
purchases  as  such,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  drart  resolution  is  to  avoid 
unnecessary  purchases  of  arms,  the  drawbacks  of  a  registration 
arrangement  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  be  any  greater  to  the  importing 
country  than  to  the  producer  or  exporting  country. 

Some  people  contend  that  a  weakness  m  official  registration  of  arms 
transfers  is  that  transfers  which  are  kept  secret  because  they  are 
intended  for  rebellions  or  the  like  would  escape  registration.  That 
argument  should  not,  of  course,  be  ignored;  but  I  think  that  the 
greater  the  openness  we  achieve  about  lawful  transfers  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  will  it  be  to  keep  secret  the  transfers  which  are  intended  for 
rebellions  or  similar  purposes.  Finally,  the  possibility  that  secret  and 
illegal  transactions  m  arms  would  escape  registration  should  not 
make  us  refrain  from  establishing  a  registration  arrangement  if  it 
is  otherwise  recognized  that  it  could  help  to  avoid  superfluous  pur¬ 
chases  of  arms  and,  at  the  same  time,  benefit  the  cause  of  detente  and 
promote  mutual  trust  among  nations. 

In  his  statement  on  23  October  in  the  General  Assembly’s  general 
debate  the  representative  of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
expressed  the  dew  that  the  proposal  concerning  arms  transfers  won 11 
“divert  us”  from  the  road  to  disarmament,  and  he  character  ’  .lie 
proposal  as : 

.  .  .  another  clumsy  attempt  to  create  the  impression  that  the  United  Nations 
is  dealing  with  the  problem  of  disarmament,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  General 
Assembly  from  tackling  the  real  problems  confronting  it  concerning  disarmament 
and  the  strengthening  of  peace.* 

I  can  assure  the  delegation  of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  that  the  aim  of  the  sponsors  in  making  this  proposal  is  not — 
and  I  repeat,  not — to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  other  disarmament 
measures,  among  which  we  can  enumerate  several  which  we  consider 
much  more  important  than  this  limited  proposal. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  draft  resolution,  we  propose  a  step  which 
would  not  in  the  first  instance  take  up  time  in  international  disarma¬ 
ment  negotiations.  The  task  of  making  the  inquiry  would  be  entrusted 
to  the  Secretary -General.  And  may  I  add  that,  although  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  measures  must  bo  given  top  priority  at  present,  that  should 
not,  in  my  delegation’s  view,  prevent  negotiations  on  disarmament 
measures  in  the  field  of  conventional  weapons  from  being  conducted 
concurrently  with  negotiations  on  nuclear  disarmament.  That  is,  in 
fact,  the  view  underlying  General  Assembly  resolution  2342  B  (XXII) 
on  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  operative  para¬ 
graph  1  of  which 


.  .  .  requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  to  resume  ut  the  earliest  possible  date  consideration  of  the  question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly 
resolution  UUKiC  (XXI)  ; T 


*  A  1*V.  i  To  t  <  prow ) ,  p.  117. 
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In  the  latter  resolution  one  finds  tiie  words .* 

.  .  .  to  pursue  new  efforts  towards  achieving  substantial  progress  In  reaching 
agreement  on  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
International  control,  ns  well  as  on  collateral  measures  .  .  .* 

May  I  say  that  that  view  has  heretofore  characterized  the  disarmament 
negotiations,  in  this  Committee  as  well  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament,  and  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  claim  that 
it  has  diverted  us  from  more  urgent  disarmament  measures  on  the 
adoption  of  which  political  agreement  could  be  reached. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  a  risk  that  the  motives  behind  the  pro¬ 
posal  may  be  misinterpreted  and  that  reference  will  be  made  in  that 
connexion  to  the  political  situation  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It 
should  be  needless  to  point  out,  however,  that  arises  and  conflicts  have 
up  to  now,  regrettably,  been  a  permanent  feature  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  and  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  initiative  for  dis¬ 
armament  would  ever  emerge  if  the  precondition  for  its  presentation 
wore  global  peace. 

May  I  stress  once  more  that  the  proposal  does  not  impose  any 
obligations  on  any  State.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  enable  each  of  the 
member  States  of  the  United  Nations  to  present,  after  careful  internal 
consideration,  its  comments  on  the  question  of  arms  registration. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  each  country  would  be  expected  to  present 
any  views  that  could  holp  to  clarify  the  procedure  which  would  bo 
most  expedient  in  the  further  consideration  of  the  question  of 
registration. 

May  I  emphasize,  further,  that  the  proposal  does  not  discriminate 
against  the  small  Powers.  The  big  Powers  have  sufficient  resources 
to  find  out  about  the  arms  transfers  in  which  they  are  interested.  It 
is  the  small  Powers  which  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on. 
The  present  trade  figures  are  quite  inadequate  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  arms  transfers. 

In  concluding  my  statement  concerning  the  draft  resolution,  I 
urge  all  Member  States  to  support  the  proposal  and  to  assist  in  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  any  problems  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  registra¬ 
tion  arrangement  by  giving  as  detailed  answers  as  possible  to  the 
Secretary-General’s  inquiry. 


Statement  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  Representative  (Baroody) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms 
Transfers,  November  22,  1968  1 

It  is  {he  common  practice,  in  this  and  in  other  committees,  first  of 
all  t  >  dispose  of  the  general  debate  on  any  item,  including  that  of  dis¬ 
armament.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  speakers.  This 
has  Ihhui  true  not  only  in  this  Committee  but  in  other  committees  as 


‘  ibiii.,  amt;,  p.  six). 
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well.  It  1ms  also  been  the  practice  that  when  there  are  no  speakers,  one 
may  address  himself,  in  the  meantime,  to  any  draft  resolution  or  draft 
resolutions  that  may  have  been  submitted.  I  believe  we  have  several 
draft  resolutions,  and  I  thought  I  would  profit  by  the  time  still 
remaining — because  it  is  now  only  half  past  four— to  address  in  'self 
to  one  of  those  draft  resolutions  which  is  of  groat  concern  not  only  to 
my  delegation  but  to  a  good  number  of  other  delegations  with  whom  I 
have  consulted.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I 
shall  explain  the  position  of  my  delegation  on  that  particular  draft 
resolution.  I  am  prompted  all  the  more  to  do  so  because  we  had  the 
privilege,  this  morning,  of  listening  to  our  colleague  from  Denmark, 
who  spoke  at  length  about  that  draft  resolution.2  Furthermore,  it  fell 
to  me  about  three  years  ago,  if  my  memory  does  not  falter,  to  address 
myself  to  the  same  principles  he  enunciated  in  that  draft  resolution, 
to  which  I  shall  come  a  little  later. 

I  believe  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Malta  was  the  author 
of  that  other  draft  resolution,  and  either  he  withdrew  it  or  it  failed  to 
roceive  the  necessary  votes.*  I  tried  to  find  the  record  but  could  not, 
and  I  am  speaking  now  from  memory.  Now  I  shall  be  more  specific 
and  start  with  my  comments. 

As  I  said,  the  intervention  of  our  colleague  from  Denmark,  in 
which  he  explained  at  full  length  one  of  the  draft  resolutir  ns  before 
us,  namely,  A/C.1/L.44G,  in  connexion  with  the  registration  by  the 
United  Nations  of  deliveries  of  arms  at  the  regional  level,  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  speak  this  afternoon  and  address  myself  fully  to 
the  said  draft  resolution.  If  we  look  at  the  co-sponsors  of  that  draft 
resolution,  we  find,  besides  Denmark,  Iceland,  Malta  and  Norway. 
Now,  at  the  very  outset  I  must  say  that  they  have  submitted  that  draft 
resolution  with  the  best  of  intentions.  I  am  sure  they  must  have  felt 
frustrated  that  no  headway — no  appreciable  headway — is  being  made 
on  the  various  questions  involved  in  disarmament — not  to  mention 
general  disarmament.  In  my  opinion,  the  slowness  with  which  disarma¬ 
ment  is  proceeding  is  most  probably  the  reason  that  drove  them  to  start, 
with  something  modest,  to  start  with  the  smaller  countries  and  seo  if 
something  can  be  done  that  will  achieve  some  success  or  at  least  start 
a  chain-reaction  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  I  must  sav  this  bee  .use 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  I  do  not  want  it  thought  that  I 
am  opposing  outright  the  provisions  of  their  draft  resolution. 

Again,  let  us  look  to  see  who  are  the  co-sponsors  of  that  draft  resolu¬ 
tion,  besides  Denmark.  They  are  Iceland,  Malta  and  Norway.  Don- 
mark  is  a  member  of  NATO,  and  so  is  Norway.  Their  security  is  safe¬ 
guarded  by  one  of  the  super-Powers  in  that  regional  organization. 
Iceland  is,  I  submit,  what  I  would  call  a  sort  of  sleeping  partner  in 
NATO.  It  is  in  a  favoured  position.  Iceland  lies  near  the  North  Pole. 
We  are  also  in  a  favoured  position  in  Saudi  Arabia.  They  are  covered 
with  ice,  wo  are  covered  with  sand.  We  both  have  a  forbidding  climate. 
In  a  way  we  are  very  similar,  inasmuch  as  they  shiver  and  wo  per¬ 
spire.  This  is  what  kept  the  Arabian  Peninsula  insulated  for  thousands 
of  years  from  outside  aggression.  Of  course,  the  tribes  warred  against 


*  S uf n  il. 
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one  another.  I  do  not  know  about  our  Icelandic  friends — they  may 
have  had  their  family  quarrels,  their  petty  quarrels,  too.  But  we  are  no 
longer  as  immune  as  we  wore  because  of  the  fact  that  the  air  can  now 
be  filled  with  instruments  of  war.  So  Iceland,  of  course,  was  also 
motivated  by  the  best  of  intentions,  like  Denmark  and  Norway. 

Now  I  come  to  my  good  friend  the  representative  of  Malta.  What 
a  beautiful  island  Malta  is — far-removed,  a  peaceful  island  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  it  is  not  a  member  of  NATO.  NATO 
is  trying  to  induce  Malta  to  agree  to  some  arrangement,  but  my  infor¬ 
mation  is  that  so  far  nothing  has  happened — as  yet. 

The  representative  of  Malta,  like  many  of  us,  felt  frustrated  and 
thought  of  setting  the  ball  rolling  by  being  the  first  one,  about  three 
years  ago,  to  give  us  the  idea  which  is  embodied  in  the  draft  resolution. 

Malta,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  belong  to  any  regional  defence 
system.  I  am  sure  we  would  all  be  with  Malta  if  anyone  wanted  to 
encroach  on  it. 

Norway  and  Denmark  are  in  a  favoured  position,  aside  from  their 
being  members  of  NATO.  I  think  we  envy  them  for  1  icing  part  of 
a  peaceful  region  of  their  own,  although  they  did  not  escape  the 
scourge  of  the  Second  World  War.  But  along  with  Sweden  and  Fin¬ 
land,  they  have  tried?  and  will  try,  I  am  sure,  to  insulate  themselves 
from  trouble,  and  rightly  so.  They,  like  Malta,  are  not  beset  bv 
problems  which  can  be  seen  in  other  regions  of  our  globe. 

We  speak  of  regional  defence,  and  many  of  us  belong  to  certain 
systems  of  defence.  With  respect  to  Europe,  I  need  hardly  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  most  European  States  belong  either  to  tho 
Warsaw  Pact  or  to  NATO.  In  the  Far  East,  without  naming  the  coun¬ 
tries,  there  is  a  certain  regional  defence  system.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Middle  East.  There  are  also  regional  defence  systems  in  the  new 
hemisphere. 

The  small  Powers  that  belong  to  any  one  of  those  regional  defence 
systems  are  dependent  on  the  States  that  wield  world  power,  not 
to  speak  of  world  influence.  Therefore,  they  arc  all  under  some  typo 
of  defence  umbrella. 

Tho  qi  ration  of  registering  or  not  registering  arms  becomes 
irrelevant.  Most  of  those  regions  contain  a  Power  which  is  strongly 
industrialized  and  which  can  afford  either  to  register  or  not  register 
the  sending  of  arms  to  another  State  which  may  be  in  danger.  But 
what,  about  those  small  Powers  that  are  not  industrialized  and  that 
depend  on  arms  for  their  self-defence?  What  alxmf,  thoso  peoples — 
and  I  am  speaking  of  peoples  in  the  plural-  -who  are  still  struggling 
to  liberate  themselves  from  the  colonial  yoke  or  from  incursions  from 
outside?  Somo  of  those  peoples  have  no  government  because  they  have 
been  aggressed  against.  How  wo,  ’ 1  the  arms  registration  envisaged 
in  the  draft  resolution  apply  to  them?  I  would  snv  that,  it  would  put 
those  peoples  at  the  merry  of  any  other  State.  Those  peoples  would  he 
unable  to  li I >e rate  themselves. 

Tho  primitive  Bildieal  instrument  of  war  consisted  of  the  sling  and 
the  stone.  Wars  wero  sometimes  fought  with  the  sling  and  the  stone. 
I  refer  concretely  to  tho  legendary  story  in  the  Bible  of  David  killing 
Goliath  with  the  sling  and  the  stone.  But  now  wo  are  not  living  in  the 
Biblical  age.  We  aro  living  in  tho  age  of  missiles  and  of  electronics, 
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of  highly  sophisticated  weapons,  so  complicated  and  so  secret  in  many 
aspects  that  no  one  can  even  imagine  what  havoc  it  may  play,  without 
even  being  visible. 

Nor  are  we  in  the  era  of  tho  spear  and  the  sabre,  which  decided  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  chivalry  reigned  and  when  the  adver¬ 
saries  were  tho  contestants.  In  those  days  nobody  had  to  register  the 
spear.  The  knight-at-arms  came  and  battled  with  another  knight-at- 
arms.  And  how  wise  were  the  leaders  of  States — they  let  the  knight- 
at-arms  settle  the  issue  and  they  acted  accordingly,  instead  of  having 
the  holocausts  that  became  characteristic  following  the  industrial  rev¬ 
olution,  when  the  machinery  of  war  became  highly  developed  and 
mass  destruction  became  characteristic  of  conflicts  even  with  conven¬ 
tional  weapons. 

Let  us  examine  this  draft  resolution  carefully,  and  not  dismiss  it 
off-hand — always  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  motivated  by  the 
best  of  intentions.  I  want  to  show  my  good  colleagues  from  Denmark, 
Iceland,  Malta  and  Norway  that  they  themselves  are  not  confronted 
with  the  facts  of  life  in  their  region — or,  in  the  case  of  Malta,  in  its 
island.  This  draft  resolution  deals  only  with  conventional  arms.  Now, 
what  are  conventional  arms  when  compared  with  all  the  arms  in  the 
arsenals  of  the  highly  industrialized  Powers  and  the  nuclear  Powers? 
Wo  have  not  yet  devised  any  machinery  even  for  preventing  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  tests.  We  have  not  yet  been  assured  that  every  day  new 
weapons  are  not  being  devised  for  the  mass  destruction  of  man.  Well, 
I  do  not  blame  the  super-Powers,  in  fairness  to  them,  because  they 
are  still  suspicious  of  each  other — or,  if  there  are  more  than  two  super¬ 
powers,  of  one  another,  to  use  correct  English. 

We  are  starting  to  deal  with  the  question  of  disarmament  from  the 
tail,  leaving  the  head  aside.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  ?  Tho  answer  becomes  self-evident  in  operative  paragraph  1 ,  which 
states: 


Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Notions  to  nscerfnin  the  i>osition 
of  Member  Governments 

with  regard  to  certain  undertakings.  Let  us  examine  operative  para¬ 
graph  1  (a),  which  states: 

(a)  on  undertaking  an  obligation  to  register  with  the  Secretary-General  all 
imports  and  exports  of  conventional  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war. 

That  is  a  most  ideal  undertaking:  but  can  it  be  put  into  practice? 
Wo  do  not  have,  to  go  into  tho  question  of  ammunition.  Certain  cor¬ 
porations  do  not  publicize  what  they  aro  selling,  for  reasons  of  their 
own.  It  need  not.  lie  arms,  it  may  bo  cars,  it  may  be  machinery  for  peace¬ 
ful  uses.  Why  ?  Because  they  want  to  protect  their  markets;  they  do 
not.  want  everybody  to  know.  Why  should  wo  expect  arms  to  bo  publi¬ 
cized  or  registered  ?  We.  are  asking  the  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  place  any  small  Power  or  people  strug¬ 
gling  for  its  independence  at.  a  disadvantage  if  it  were  known  by  those 
who  want  to  pounce  on  a  small  State  or  to  maintain  it  under  a  foreign 
yoke  how  much  arms  it  was  receiving.  And  there  is  always  a  way  to 
acquire  arms  secretly  without  anybody  knowing.  Even  the  people  who 
;;ir -ss::  os — 48 
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may  be  struggling  for  their  independence — most  of  them — do  not 
know.  The  enemy,  or  the  adversary,  will  see  to  it  that  the  State  or  the 
people  which  is  struggling  for  its  independence  is  at  that  enemy’s 
mercy. 

Sub-paragraph  (b)  of  operative  paragraph  1  of  the  draft  resolution 
states : 


(b)  on  authorizing  the  Secretary-General  to  collect  and  publish  at  regular 
intervals  information  on  the  transfer  of  conventional  arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war,. 

The  Secretary-General  will  still  be  on  the  thirty-eighth  floor;  the  para¬ 
graph  moans  representatives  of  the  Secrotary-General,  or  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General.  But  who  aro  they?  They  belong 
to  certain  States.  Can  we  imagine  that,  the  representative,  or  repre¬ 
sentatives,  of  the  Secretary-General  will  be  allowed  to  probe,  belonging 
ns  they  do  to  various  States,  into  what  is  going  on  inside  an  importing 
or  exporting  country?  It  is  not  logical.  A  firm  dealing  in  industrial 
machinery  or  commodities  somet  imes  does  not  find  it  to  its  advnntajje 
to  disclose  what  it  is  doing,  so  how  could  we  expect  that  those  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  inspect  would  open  the  books  to  the  representative  or 
representatives  of  the  Secretary-General  ?  He  would  have  to  have 
n.any;  many  representatives.  £>uch  an  arrangement  would  not  be 
practicable.  Tlio  sub-paragraph  reads:  “information  on  the  transfer  of 
conventional  arms”.  It  i9  always  conventional  arms — which  the  poor 
peoples  and  small  Powers  depend  on  either  to  defend  themselves  or 
to  fight  those  who  are  oppressing  them. 

Sub-paragraph  (c)  says:  “on  the  practical  measures  to  be  taken  to 
that  end”.  I  have  just  dealt  with  that  point:  there  can  be  no  practical 
measures.  After  what  I  have  said,  how  can  any  practical  measures  be 
taken  ?  Nobody  will  heed  the.  representatives  of  the  Secretary-General 
if  they  go  to  any  country,  exporting  or  importing,  and  say  to  it: 
“Please  tell  us  what  you  are  doing.” 

Then,  paragraph  2  of  the  operative  part  of  the  draft  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  on  the  results  of  his  enquiry  to  the 
twenty-fourth  General  Assembly  for  deliberation  and  reference,  as  appropriate, 
lo  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

As  if  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  deal  wit’:  academic  issues — and  I  consider  this 
draft  resolution  to  be  of  an  academic  nature.  We  should  ha^e  to  finance 
a  project  by  which  various  Members  would  be  appointed  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Secretary-General,  and  in  the  end  their  work  would 
1)0  abortivo  and  wo  should  have  to  pay  their  salaries  and  to  spend  so 
much  precious  time  on  this  question  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  and 
other  forthcoming  sessions.  With  wluit  result?  No  result  whatsoever. 
Forgot  about,  the  expense;  what  about  I  be  precious  time  which  would 
bo  taken  away  from  the  discussion  of  the  vital  questions  of  general 
disarmament  ?  That  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  question. 

General  disarmament  lias  to  start  from  the  head,  not  from  the  tail, 
by  decreasing  conventional  weapons.  Conventional  weapons  will  still 
bo  essential.  I  am  suro  that  my  colleagues  around  this  table  will  agreo 
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with  mo  that  wo  have  not  attained  Utopia  inasmuch  as  the  security 
forces  inside  a  State  must  have  weapons  t  maintain  public  order.  Like¬ 
wise.  small  States  in  particular,  and  people  struggling  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  must  resort  to  weapons  in  order  to  defend  themselves.  We 
cannot  have  a  status  quo  while  the  big  Powers  are  able  to  do  as  they 
wish.  We  plead  with  them.  They  have  their  excuses  for  not  making 
more  progress  than  they  have  attained — and,  I  submit,  it  is  very  slow 
progress.  But  what  would  emerge  out  of  this  draft  resolution  if  it  were 
adopted  would  be  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and  to  leave  the  peoples 
struggling  for  independence  under  the  thumb  of  those  who  want  to  see 
that  they  do  not  attain  their  independence,  and  also  to  seo  whether  tho 
small  States  will  perhaps  change  alignments  and  upset  the  balance  of 
power  which,  unfortunately,  still  regulates  the  international  commun¬ 
ity  when  it  comes  to  preserving  one’s  independence. 

For  this  draft  resolution  to  be  effective,  it  should  be  adopted  unani¬ 
mously.  But  this  is  not  enough ;  and  I  do  not  seo  that  it  may  oven  get 
tho  necessary  votes  to  ensure  its  adoption. 

But  let  us  assume  that  it  is  unanimously  adopted :  will  its  provisions 
be  put  into  effect?  This  is  the  question.  I  submit  that  it  will  remain  ink 
on  paper — nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

It  is  understandable,  after  what  I  have  said,  why  our  colleagues  who 
are  cc-sponsors  of  that  draft  resolution  submitted  it.  They  did  so  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  but  they  seem  to  be  far  removed  from  the  facts 
of  life  as  tlioy  obtain  in  the  state  of  affairs  of  the  world  of  today.  Such 
a  draft  resolution,  although  I  think  it  will  not  get  the  necessary  vote 
to  bo  adopted,  will  sow  the  idea  that  perhaps  if  wo  start  with  tho  small 
nations  to  avoid  local  wars  we  may  be  able  to  persuade  tho  great 
Powers  to  live  at  peace.  There  is  some  merit  in  the  intention  because, 
after  all,  as  I  mentioned  in  various  interventions  in  this  and  other  com¬ 
mittees,  the  great  Powers  do  not  have  any  territorial  ambitions  in  so 
far  as  the  territories  of  other  great  Powers  are  concerned.  The  whole 
conflict  revolves  around  spheres  of  influence.  And  when  we  say  “spheres 
of  inflllonco,’  those  spheres  are  composed  of  tho  small  Powers — to 
change  the  alignments.  And  once  there  is  an  imbalance,  or  at  least  an 
imagined  imbalance,  in  the  view  or  in  the  opinion  of  one  Power  then 
wo  have  trouble.  It  was  unintentional  on  tho  part  of  tho  co-sponsors  of 
that  draft  resolution,  I  am  sure,  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  people 
who  are  struggling  for  their  liberation,  but  in  otfect  these  people  would 
bo  stymied  in  their  movements  if  the  principles  of  this  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  were  to  bo  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  big  Powers  may 
use  such  a  resolution  to  their  own  advantage  by  telling  a  small  Power 
“Yoi.  cannot  bo  safe  now  that  all  imports  uro  to  be  registered,  so  you 
had  better  come  under  my  umbrella”.  So  there  will  bo  a  scramble  on 
♦  lie  part  of  the  great  Powers  to  court  the  small  Powers  and  to  deepen 
the  differences  that  already  exist  between  those  great  Powers.  Those 
great  Powers  light  tooth  and  nail  in  order  to  control  us,  to  wield  power 
over  us.  I  am  not  going  to  give  concrete  examples;  if  is  embarrassing  - 
they  are  our  colleagues  and  our  brothers,  regardless  of  whether  they 
belong  to  great.  Powers,  super  Powers.  The  whole  struggle  is  to  who 
will  control  us  small  nations,  so  the  struggle  will  still  be  there  in  spite 
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of  the  registration;  the  struggle  between  the  great  Powers  will  still  be 
directed  by  ear  h  towards  the  end  of  winning  this  State  or  that  State 
to  its  side  because  it  finds  itself  incapable  of  defending  itself.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  question.  How  can  such  a  draft  resolution  be  valid? 

I  appeal  to  the  co-sponsors  to  withdraw  that  draft  resolution.  The 
idea  reminds  me  of  the  hydra.  I  thought  we  “scotched”  the  idea  in 
1965  until  we  could  get  into  a  better  world  situation,  until  we  could 
see  what  would  happen  amongst  the  great  Powers.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  hydra;  the  hydra  had  seven  heads — this  has  four.  So  it  is  easy 
now  to  dive  back  again,  not  to  rise  like  the  hydra,  and  I  would  feel 
rather  constrained  to  vote  against  this  draft  resolution  because  these 
co-sponsors  are  submitting  it  with  the  best  of  intention  but  they  are 
far  removed  from  the  realities  of  life.  Denmark — who  does  not  envy 
Denmark?  Not  jealous  envy;  en/y  for  the  good  things.  Who  would 
not  envy  Norway — although  I  would  like  a  little  more  sunlight  during 
winter.  Who  would  not  envy  Iceland?  I  would  if  I  were  living  in 
Saudi  Arabia  in  August.  But  they  are  far  removed  from  the  whole 
picture  and  I  ask  them,  I  appeal  to  them,  to  face  the  facts  and  to 
withdraw  that  draft  resolution  gracefully  lest  it  become  the  pivot  of 
interminable  debate— in  which  I  will  again  participate,  because  my 
ammunition  of  words  is  not  yet  spent.  I  have  further  arguments  as 
to  why  this  resolution  should  not  be  submitted.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
my  ammunition  is  of  words;  the  military  people  always  tell  me,  “Don’t 
use  your  ammunition  all  at  one  time”.  So  we  learn  from  them  although 
they  are  destructive — though,  they  say  they  are  using  tiie  ammunition 
for  self  defence,  I  appeal  to  them  to  make  our  task  easier,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  with  us  to  prevail  upon  the  great  Power’s,  especially  the 
nuclear  Powers,  to  have  a  little  more  goodwill  amongst  themselves 
and  not  work  surreptitiously  under  cover  to  refine  the  sophisticated 
arms  for  mass  destruction.  We  should  focus  all  our  efforts  on  that,  not 
on  maintaing  the  status  quo  which  would  mean  the  domination  of 
the  strong  over  the  weak,  whether  it  be  a  State  or  a  people  struggling 
for  self-determination  or  to  retrieve  its  homeland  as  is  the  case  in  (he 
Middle  East.  There  is  a  people  whoso  self-determination  has  been 
cast  by  the  wayside  by  none  ot  her  than  the  United  Nations  through 
pressure  of  certain  great  Powers  of  that  era,  1947,  at  Lake  Success, 
which  was  Lake  Failure  in  so  far  as  that  people  is  concerned. 

That  people  was  sold  down  the  river.  But  there  are  peoples  strug¬ 
gling  for  their  liberation  and  for  their  independence  in  other  regions 
of  the  world — I  do  not  want  to  be  selfish  and  just  concentrate  on  the 
Middle  East,  Again  I  must  emphasize  the  danger — that  there  would 
be  an  option  that  would  be  a  corrupting  factor,  an  attempt  to  divorce 
certain  weak  countries  from  one  camp  so  that  they  would  join  another 
camp  and  tip  the  balance.  1(  will  create  more  trouble  for  the  United 
Nations  than  it  already  has. 

Sir,  I  thank  you  for  affording  mo  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
myself  to  the  draft  resolution  in  question  and  I  assure  you  that  had 
there  been  any  speakers  in  the  general  debate  I  would  not  have  taxed 
the  patience  of  my  colleagues  by  presenting  my  views  on  the  draft 
resolution.  But  since  we  should  utilize  tho  precious  time  of  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  dispatch  our  work,  I  must  say  how  grateful  1  am 
that  you  gave  me  the  floor  for  this  purpose. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1968 1 

The  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  disarmament 
questions  which  are  on  our  agenda  show  the  great  interest  of  States 
in  real  progress  in  this  field.  Now  the  hope  for  progress  is  linked  to 
the  fact  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  on  and  many  States 
have  signed  the  treaty  on  the  non- proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  is  designed  to  reduce  the  danger  of  the  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons  throughout  the  world.3  The  agreement  on  and  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  Tn  this  connexion  the  statements 
of  representatives  in  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  in  the  First  Committee  are  ouite  symptomatic.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  many  countries  declared  tnat  they  fully  supported  tne  treaty 
and  were  in  favour  of  its  entry  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  delegations  of  many  countries  which  have  signed  the 
treaty  declared  that  their  Governments  were  taking  measures  to  en¬ 
sure  the  speediest  possible  ratification.  Yesterday  we  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  concerning  the 
ratification  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  by  his  country.1  We  wish 
to  express  our  satisfaction  at  those  statements. 

During  consideration  of  disarmament  questions  attention  is  paid 
especially  to  disarmament  measures  as  such,  the  need  to  ensure  the 
security  of  States  and  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  disarmament  questions  was  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  on  12  November  1968 4  in  which  my  delegation  introduced 
the  memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  disarmament 8  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  necessary  clarifications.  The  memorandum  deals  with  a  wide 
range  of  proposals,  such  as :  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons ; 
cessation  of  production  of  those  weapons;  restriction  and  limitation 
of  stockpiles  and  of  means  of  delivery;  prohibition  of  underground 
nuclear-weapon  tests,  and  so  on.  Many  delegations  have  supported  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  Soviet  memorandum  and  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  their  immediate  consideration  bv  the  Eighteen  - 
Naticn  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Representatives  have  evinced  interest  in  the  bilateral  Soviet- Ameri¬ 
can  conversations  concerning  the  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction 
of  vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  strategic  weapons.  Our  position  on  this 
question  was  set  forth  in  the  statement  made  at  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Gromyko,  who  declared  that  the  Soviet  Government  was  ready  to 
start  a  serious  exchange  of  views  on  the  question. 


1  A  (’  I  TV.  10‘_M.  Pi*.  2  20. 
’  •ImO  ,  pp.  Ml-- Hi."*. 

1 A  <’.1/PV.  102.1.  p.  20. 

*  1  M/e.  pp.  70.0-712. 

*  .1  life,  pp.  100  170. 
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While  speaking  of  disarmament  questions,  we  should  like  to  discuss 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  work  of  tne  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  a:  its  session  in  July  and  August,  immediately  after 
the  opening  for  signature  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  The  main 
task  of  that  session  was  to  lay  the  ground-work  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  provisions  concerning  further  disarmament  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  had  a  wide  exchange  of 
views  on  disarmament  questions,  and  special  attention  was  paid  to  such 
questions  as  the  cessation  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests,  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
for  exclusively  peaceful  purposes  and  other  topics.  As  a  result  of  that 
exchange  of  views  in.  tne  Committee,  an  agenda  was  agreed  upon 
for  the  subsequent  consideration  of  disarmament  problems,8  ana  it 
was  agreed  that  first  priority  should  be  given  to  questions  relating 
to  nuclear  disarmament.  The  agenda  also  provides  for  the  due  study  of 
problems  relating  to  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  further  agreecf  to  a  proposal  by  Poland  that  the  Secretary- 
General  be  requested  to  appoint  a  group  of  experts  to  study  the  effects 
of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of  warfare. 
We  support  the  draft  resolution  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
First  Committee  with  reference  to  that  question.7 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  delegation  feels  it  must  again  draw 
attention  to  the  need  to  find  ways  and  means  of  ensuring  that  all 
States  respect  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  concern¬ 
ing  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 
We  are  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  undermine  or  revise  that  important 
agreement. 

At  the  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
there  was  a  very  useful  exchange  of  views  concerning  disarmament  pro¬ 
posals  put  forward  by  various  States.  At  the  present  time  consulta¬ 
tions  are  proceeding  among  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  the  date  for  the  resumption  of  its  work,  and  we  hope 
that  these  consultations  will  be  conclude  before  the  end  of  the  present 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Committee  many  dele¬ 
gations  have  in  their  statements  spoken  in  positive  terms  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  and  we 
welcome  that. 

The  need  to  ensure  the  security  of  States  is  directly  linked  to  the 
problem  of  disarmament,  and  delegations  in  the  General  Assembly 
have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  that  matter.  Like  many  others, 
wo  consider  that  the  need  to  ensure  international  security  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  task  in  the  sphere  of  co-operation  among  States.  The  solution 
of  other  international  problems  must  be  subordinated  to  it,  since  the 
importance  of  that  problem  has  increased  immeasurably  hi  the  nuclear 
ago.  Tbe  most  important  way  of  ensuring  the  security  of  States  is 
through  disarmament  measures.  History  has  shown  convincingly  that 
an  increase  in  weapons  does  not,  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  security  of 

*  A»tc.  p.  no.*?. 
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States.  The  contrary  is  true.  Experience  of  two  world  wars  testifies  to 
tho  fact  that  an  arms  race  and  superiority  achieved  temporarily  at  a 
certain  stage  of  that  arms  race  by  some  States,  as  was  the  case  with 
imperial  and  then  fascist  Germany,  ensures  neither  international  peace 
nor  international  security;  it  serves  rather  as  a  further  impetus  for 
the  launching  of  world  wars.  The  Soviet  Union,  attaching  great  im¬ 
portance  to  security  problems,  shares  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
States  of  the  world  with  regard  to  ensuring  lasting  security  for  their 
peoples,  especially  against  nuclear  attack  or  the  threat  of  such  attack. 
One  cannot  underestimate  the  importance  of  this  problem,  just  as  one 
cannot  consider  justified  any  action  tending  to  undermine  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  need  to  ensure  security  must 
not  be  opposed  to  and  must  not  hamper  the  solution  of  disarmament 
problems.  There  is  no  doubt  that  security  and  disarmament  are  so 
closely  linked  that  they  are  two  parts  of  one  single  whole.  Any  progress 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  makes  for  greater  security  for  the  States  of 
the  world.  To  gainsay  the  correctness  of  this  approach  is  to  oppose  in¬ 
creased  security  for  the  States  of  the  world,  and  this  is  the  approach 
that  must  be  adopted  when  one  tries  to  evaluate  the  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  That  treaty  in  itself  is  an  element 
strengthening  the  security  of  all  States.  Aiming  at  the  prevention  of 
dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world  and  striving  to  prevent 
the  appearance  on  the  world  scene  of  new  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  thus  ensures  the  security  of  all 
States. 


One  may  ask  what  influence  the  appearance  of  five  or  ten  new  nuclear 
States  would  have  on  the  security  of  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
with  the  appearance  of  new  nuclear  States,  the  security  of  all  countries 
would  be  substantially  reduced.  Such  a  development  would  lead  to 
greater  international  tension.  In  that  event  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
war  would  greatly  increase  also.  In  those  conditions  any  conflict  would 
be  fraught  with  the  grave  dangers  inherent  in  its  becoming  a  nuclear 
war.  The  situation  in  various  parts  of  the  world  would  become  more 
tense  as  a  result  of  the  appearance  of  further  nuclear  Powers.  The 
danger  of  accidental  nuclear  warfare  as  a  result  of  miscalculation  or 
teclinical  error  would  be  increased  along  with  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 


ber  of  nuclear  countries. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  tho  possible 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  we  find  tho  following: 


If  a  nuclear  conflict  were  to  erupt,  however  it  started,  not  a  single  State  could 
feel  itself  secure.  Even  if  a  State  were  not  subject  to  direct  attack,  and  even  if 
it  should  not  experience  uny  Immediate  consequences  of  such  an  attack,  it 
could  nevertheless  suffer  as  a  result  of  la  ter  radio-active  full-out.“ 


Given  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  States,  the  developing 
countries  will  he  in  the  most  unfavourable  position,  so  far  as  their  se¬ 
curity  is  concerned,  since  they  do  not  have  a  powerful  industrial  basis. 
They  do  not  possess  the  necessary  scientists,  engineers  and  other  special¬ 
ists  required  to  produce  nuclear  weapons.  Taking  into  account  ''conomic 
and  o' her  factors,  one  can  conclude  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
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the  developing  countries  will  not  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  count  on 
obtaining  nuclear  weapons. 

In  those  circumstances,  if  one  is  mindful  of  the  need  to  ensure  the 
security  of  States,  can  one  consider  as  justified  he  devious,  and  some¬ 
times  even  the  flagrant,  opposition  of  some  countries  to  the  speediest 
possible  entry  into  force  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  ?  Such  opposi¬ 
tion  is  conducive  only  to  a  greater  threat  of  the  launching  of  nuclear 
war.  An  important  factor  in  the  strengthening  of  the  security  of  States 
and  an  important  addition  to  the  treaty  on  non-poliferation  is  Security 
Council  resolution  255  (1968)  of  19  June  of  this  year 9  and  the  identical 
statements  of  the  three  nuclear  Powers,  the  USSR,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,10  concerning  guarantees  for  the  security  of 
non-nuclear- weapon  States  parties  to  the  treaty.  That  resolution  recog¬ 
nizes  the  obligation  of  the  Council,  and  especially  of  its  permanent 
members  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  to  act  immediately,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter?  to  repel  any  act  of  aggression 
against  i  non-nuclear-weapon  State  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
used,  or  any  threat  of  such  aggression.  The  resolution  also  endorses  the 
statement  s  made  by  the  three  nuclear-weapon  Powers. 

In  the  statements  of  the  USSR,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  intent  ion  is  again  confirmed  that  in  case  of  such  aggres¬ 
sion  immediate  action  by  tlie  Security  Council  would  be  sought  in 
order  to  ensure,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  support  for  any  non¬ 
nuclear  State  party  to  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation.  Those  state¬ 
ments  also  confirm  the  light  of  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations 
to  collective  and  individual  self-defence,  as  provided  in  Article  51  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

That  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  statements  of  the 
nuclear  Powers  greatly  increase  the  security  element  contained  in  the 
non-proliferation  treaty.  Speaking  of  the  security  factor,  we  must 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
contained  in  article  VI  are  most  important.  They  concern  the  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  the  parties  to  undertake  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith 
on  effective  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  which  in  fact  make 
the  treaty  a  starting  point  for  the  carrying  out  of  other  measures  to 
put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  to  achieve  disarmament. 

That  provision  of  the  treaty,  ensuring  progress  in  the  disarmament 
field,  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future  development  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  security  of  States,  since  any  agreement  pertaining  to  dis¬ 
armament  measures  would  bo  a  step  toward  greater  security.  Can  one 
doubt  that  the  achievement,  for  example,  of  an  agreement  prohibiting 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  strengthen  the  security  of  all  States? 
The  General  Assembly  must  take  noto  of  the  urgent  need  to  conclude 
a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
must  ask  that  this  problem  should  lie  solved  as  soon  as  possible.  That, 
would  he  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  security  <>f  States. 

In  the  light  of  the  provisions  in  the  non-proliferat  ion  treaty  relating 
to  negot  'ations  towards  further  disarmament  measures,  the  nature  and 
content  of  the  security  of  non-nuclear  and  nuclear  States  should  not 
ho  considered  as  part  of  a  static  category.  These  provisions  of  the 
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treaty  view  i  i  .ern;  tional  security  as  a  dynamic  element.  Progress  in  the 
disarmament  lick  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  security  of  all 
States. 

In  the  light  cf  the  possibilities  created  by  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  for  tne  sti  engthening  of  international  security,  efforts  must  bo 
designed,  not  to  create  difficulties  and  obstacles  or  to  allow  dilatory 
manoeuvres  to  prevent  the  treaty’s  entry  into  force,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  see  to  it.  that  tho  treaty  becomes  a  reality  ns  soon  as  possible 
and  becomes  a  genuine  principle  of  in  tern  atonal  law  and  a  starting 
point  for  further  agreements  and  the  achievement,  of  further  progress 
in  the  field  of  disarmament.  One  must  clearly  understand  that  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  is  but  a  partial  disarmament,  measure  leading 
toward  a  decrease  in  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  It  does  not  and  could 
not  aim  at.  ensuring  absolute  and  total  security  for  the  non-nuclear  and 
nuclear  States  parties  to  the  treaty  against  any  attack  or  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

So  long  as  nuclear  weapons  and  all  other  weapons  are  not  elimi¬ 
nated,  no  treaty  on  partial  disarmament,  measures  can  afford  such  a 
guarantee.  To  ask  of  the  treaty  that  it  should  contain  large-scale, 
direct,  and  full  guarantees  for  the  security  of  non-nuclear  countries  is 
futile.  Such  demands  are  in  fact  made  to  undermine  the  treaty  itself. 
They  are  used  ns  a  pretext  to  delay  its  entry  into  force,  and  this  would 
lead  to  a  more  difficult  situation  in  the  field  of  other  partial  disarma¬ 
ment,  measures. 

It  is  with  the  same  aim  that  use  is  made  of  the  request  by  some  States 
concerning  the  convening  of  a  conference  on  disarmament  questions 
which  would  in  fact  only  delay  the  entry  into  force  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty.  Such  a  request  runs  counter  to  the  need  to  ensure 
tho  security  of  States  and  to  create  a  lasting  international  peace. 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  said  at  this  session  or  the  General  Assembly 
that. 

If  things  moved  In  the  direction  In  which  they  are  being  pushed  by  overt  or 
covert  opponents  of  the  non-proliferation  agreement,  many  months,  If  not  years, 
would  pass  with  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  problem  still  unresolved.11 

Be  that,  as  it  may,  one  conclusion  is  obvious.  If  the  opponents  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  succeeded  in  preventing  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  important,  international  agreement,  tho  security  of  all  States, 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear,  large  and  small,  would  l>o  greatly  reduced ; 
and  the  prospects  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  security  would  be 
less  hopeful. 

May  1  now  pass  on  to  another  series  of  questions  relating  to  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  State¬ 
ments  of  many  delegations.  '11ns  is  a  problem  of  the  development  of 
internat  ional  co-operation  in  tho  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Many 
countries,  especially  developing  countries,  show  great  interest  in  the 
influence  the  non-proliferation  treaty  would  have  on  the  development, 
of  international  co-operation  ns  far  ns  concerns  making  use  of  tho 
tremendous  wealth  accruing  to  mankind  from  the  peaceful  cxploita- 
i  ion  of  the  discoveries  of  nuclear  science  and  technology.  The  question 
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is  raised :  would  the  treaty  lead  to  increasing  the  material  well-being 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  on  the  basis 
of  the  wide  use  of  nuclear  power?  Would  it  in  practice  lead  to  the 
carrying  out  of  programmes  of  building  nuclear  reactors  and  nuclear 
power  stations  and  the  use  of  isotopes  in  industry,  agriculture  and 
medicine?  Would  it  lead  to  large  scale  construction  woml  through  the 
use  of  nuclear  explosives,  and  so  on?  The  Soviet  Union  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  co  operation  of  States  in  this  field. 

Even  in  the  first  draft  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  pointed  to  the  need  to  ensure  large  scale 
assistance  to  non-nuclear  countries  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.18  In  its  present  form  the  treaty  provides  for  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  Spates  to  take  part  without  any  discrimination  in 
international  co-operation  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
This  treaty  will  be  specially  important  for  developing  countries  not 
possessing  any  resources  or  possibilities  for  carrying  out  large  scale 
programmes  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  requir¬ 
ing  help  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  developed  countries. 

It  must  be  notea  that  there  is  one  obstacle  to  a  large  scale  exchange  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  technology — secrecy  caused  by  fear  that  such  an 
exchange  and  the  delivery  to  other  countries  of  nuclear  materials  and 
equipment  could  be  used  by  those  countries  for  military  purposes.  The 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  eliminates  such  fears  to  a  large  extent, 
since  it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  control  and 
inspection  by  the  International  Atonic  Energy  Agency  to  see  to  it 
that  States  parties  to  the  treaty  do  not  condone  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
energy  from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive  devices. 

Thus  the  treaty  is  conducive  to  eliminating  the  obstacles  which  still 
prevent  a  large  scale  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
in  the  development  of  international  co-operation  in  the  nuclear  field. 
In  this  connexion  this  is  the  shortest,  most  rational  and  most  eco¬ 
nomically  advantageous  road  towards  the  treasure  trove  of  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

In  this  connexion  we  should  like  to  note  that  at  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  in  Geneva  some  recommendations  were 
adopted  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy^  especially 
concerning  the  need  for  the  IAEA  to  continue  its  efforts  in  the  field 
of  the  collection  and  disscmi’-  .don  of  information  pertaining  to 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  including  data  concerning  the  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions.13  Wo  consider  that  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  could  bo  transmitted  to  the  Internationa!  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  to  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  so  that  they 
could  study  them  and  subsequently  inform  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  results  of  that,  consideration. 

It  must  be  noted  tlmt  in  the  attitude  of  some  States  towards  the 
problem  of  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  not.  enough  care  is  taken 
to  ensure  success  for  various  elements  of  this  problem.  For  instance 
the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States  has  adopted  a  recom¬ 
mendation  concerning  a  programme  of  Study  and  development  of 

u  Document *  on  Dttarmamcnt,  1967,  pp.  8S8-341. 
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nuclear  technology  within  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro¬ 
gramme  as  well  as  a  programme  for  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in 
economic  development,  projects.14  The  main  responsibility  for  financing 
such  projects  must  rest  with  the  nuclear  Powers. 

In  this  connexion  one  must  note  that  in  working  cut  and  adopting 
such  important  decisions  which  at  the  same  time  leah  to  important 
disbursement*  the  countries  which  are  intended  by  the  authors  of  those 
recommendations  to  bear  the  main  brunt  for  the  financing  of  such 
programmes  and  projects  did  not  taka  any  part.  Secondly,  no  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  in  those  recommendations  between  States  parties  and 
States  non-parties  to  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  We  do  not  think  that  one  can  put  those  two  categories  of  States 
on  the  same  plane  as  far  as  concerns  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
benefits  of  the  programme  embodied  in  the  treaty,  since  the  parties 
undertake  the  obligation  to  accept  some  modalities  of  control  for 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  provided  for  in  article  III  of  the 
treaty  of  non-proli reration,  whereas  States  non-parties  to  the  treaty 
do  not  subscribe  to  any  such  obligations.  In  these  conditions  assistance 
to  those  countries  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  is 
accompanied  by  some  risk,  since  there  is  a  danger  that  this  assistance 
may  be  used  for  non-peacerul  purposes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  States  parties 
to  the  treaty  will  be  in  a  more  favourable  situation  as  far  as  concerns 
using  the  benefits  of  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  weapons  when  compared  to  States  which,  for 
their  own  reasons,  refuse  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty. 

Thirdly,  the  working  out  of  programmes  of  this  kind  requires  prior 
and  careful  study  and  consultation  by  all  the  parties  con  =>med  on  all 
concrete  aspects  of  the  problem — economic,  financial,  legal,  itc.  The 
same  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  pro¬ 
poses  the  creation  of  a  fund  of  special  fissionable  materials  in  the 
interest  of  non-nuclear  States,  especially  developing  countries  and  an 
appeal  is  addressed  to  nuclear  Powers  to  undertake  firm  obligations 
concerning  the  delivery  of  such  materials  to  the  fund.  This  proposal 
ignores  the  well-known  fact  that  such  a  fund  of  fissionable  material 
has  already  been  created.  It  does  exist  within  the  framework  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  There  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fissionable  material  in  that  fund  to  make  it  possible  to  meet  the  request 
of  States.  The  creation  of  a  second  fund  is  devoid  of  any  practical 
meaning;  it  would  only  lead  to  a  useless  expenditure  of  resources 
and  efforts. 

Such  are  some  of  the  remarks  that  we  wished  to  make  concerning  tho 
problem  of  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy.  We  should  now  like  to  s'>eak  of  the  views  of  some 
States  concerning  organizational  matters.  The  representatives  of 
Brazil,  Italy,  ana  some  other  countries  have  come  forward  in  favour 
of  creating  a  committee  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  This 
would  continue  the  efforts  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon 
States. 

According  to  the  sponsors,  such  a  committee  would  have  wide  powers. 
It  would  have  to  study  and  show  respect  for  the  provisions  of  the 
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treaty.  It  would  co-ordinate  the  various  activities  of  States  in  the  field 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  it  would  work  out  policies 
in  that  connexion,  and  so  on. 

The  Soviet  Union  categorically  opposes  the  creation  of  such  a  special 
committee  since  it  woula  merely  lead  to  a  duplication  of  the  work  of 
already  existing  United  Nations  bodies  and  specialized  agencies  with¬ 
in  whose  purview  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  falls.  For  such  co-operation,  we  have  a  specialized 
agency,  namely,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  is 
engaged  in  very  important  activities  in  this  field.  It  has  a  highly  quali¬ 
fied  staff  and  considerable  resources,  equipment,  materials,  technical 
documentation,  and  so  on.  That  Agency  also  settles  political  matters 
linked  to  its  sphere  of  activity.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  most  com¬ 
petent  body  in  helping  States  to  co-operate  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Some  aspects  of  that  Agency’s  work  could  be  improved : 
its  activities  must  bo  widened  and  improved,  especially  in  connexion 
with  its  functions  under  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  including  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  As  the  Committee  is  aware,  measures 
have  already  been  taken  in  that  connexion. 

The  creation  of  a  new  special  committee  not  only  would  duplicate 
work  already  carried  out  by  existing  United  Nations  bodies  or  other 
agencies,  but  would  lead  to  more  complex  disarmament  negotiations 
and  would  hamper  co-operation  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  attempts  of 
some  States  to  ensure  the  convening  of  periodic  conferences  of  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  and  to  obtain  the  creation  of  a  special  body 
composed  of  such  countries.  The  attempts  to  give  an  organizational 
form  to  the  group  or  bloc  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States,  as  opposed  to 
the  nuclear  States,  is  pregnant  with  very  negative  consequences.  If  such 
plans  were  carried  out,  this  would  undermine  the  United  Nations  and 
would  have  a  negative  influence  on  international  relations  and  solutions 
of  questions  relating  to  international  peace  and  security,  disarmament, 
the  economic  and  social  progress  of  peoples  and  the  common  efforts 
of  States  with  a  view  to  attaining  the  objectives  enshrined  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Efforts  to  ignore  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  which  are  nuclear  Powers,  efforts  to  prevent  them 
from  playing  their  role  in  the  solution  of  political  problems  such  as  the 
security  of  States,  disarmament,  and  so  on,  obviously  run  counter  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Efforts  to  examine  such  questions 
without  the  States  entrusted  by  the  Charter  with  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  are  in 
fact  an  attempt  to  revise  the  Charter.  To  endeavour  to  examine  and 
present  proposals  on  questions  of  disarmament  and  security  without 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council— those  countries  which 
bore  the  heaviest  burden  in  the  fight  against  the  Hitlerite  coalition 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  post-war  world — is  in  fact  "»  violation 
of  the  principles  which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  Charter  as  it 
was  elaDorated  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in  i.  46.  In  fact,  this 
would  undermine  the  United  Nations.  It  would  gravely  endanger  the 
system  of  international  co-operation,  created  within  the  framework 
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of  this  Organization,  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  peace  and 
security. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  the  creation  of  new  bodies,  not  the  convening 
of  conferences  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  What  is  needed  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nt  tions,  effective  a  nd  fruitful  co-operation 
of  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  solution  of  problems 
of  peace  and  security  within  the  existing  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  existing  membership.  Consideration  of  the  security  problems 
of  States,  includin  g  non-nuclear- weapon  States,  and  consideration  of 
disarmament  questions,  are  within  the  purview  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly.  These  questions  must,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Security  Council  and  at  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
as  well  as  in  the  First  Committee.  For  the  preliminary  consideration  or 
concrete  proposals  in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  the  security  of 
States  for  thB  working  out  of  preliminary  agreements  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  pertaining  thereto,  we  have  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament. 

Practice  has  shown  that  consideration  of  such  matters  presented  by 
various  Governments — proposals  later  transmitted  to  the  General 
Assembly — was  quite  useful.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  was  able  to  reach  agreement  on  many  disarmament  prob¬ 
lems,  including  provisions  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  All  this  underlines  the  importance  of  the  need  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  work  of  already  existing  bodies  dealing 
with  problems  of  disarmament  and  security  rather  than  to  create 
new  organs  which  would  only  lead  to  duplication  and  overlapping  and, 
in  fact,  would  only  serve  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  to  the  solution  of 
these  vitally  important  international  problems.  A  solution  of  the 
problems  or  the  security  of  States,  the  problems  of  co-operation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  must  be  sought  through  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  international  agreements  such  as  the  treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Its  importance  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  lays  real  foundations  for  the  strengthening  of  international 
security,  and  the  development  of  co-operation  of  States  in  the  nuclear 
field. 

It  is  the  task  of  States,  large  and  small,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear, 
developing  and  developed,  to  achieve  those  possibilities  which  aro 
enshrined  in  the  treaty  on  th*  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons; 
and  mrny  vital  international  problems  of  our  times  will  be  solved  if 
we  take  advantage  of  these  possibilities. 

To  conclude,  we  should  like  to  stress  once  again  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  ready  to  undertake  negotiations  on  a  wide  ambit  of  disarma¬ 
ment  problems  in  order  to  achieve  agreements.  That  is  the  object  of 
the  Soviet  disarmament  memorandum  presented  to  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.1*1  All  the  disarmament  measures  contained  in  the 
memorandum  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  strengthening  of  the  inter¬ 
national  security  of  States.  The  proposals  contained  in  the  Soviet 
memorandum  are  an  expression  of  the  persistent  will  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  achieve  effective  progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament  and 
to  ensure  lasting  international  security. 
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Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Husain)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms 
Transfers  {Extract},  November  28,  1968 1 


In  the  field  f  non-nuclear  measures  we  have  before  us  the  draft 
resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.446,  seeking  to  solicit  views 
of  Governments  on  undertaking  an  obligation  to  register  with  the 
Secretary-General  all  imports  and  exports  of  conventional  arms,  am¬ 
munitions  and  implements  of  war,  which  information  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  regular  intervals  so  as 

to  promote  relaxation  of  tensions  and  foster  relations  of  mutual  trust  between 
States.* 

Also,  in  introducing  the  draft  resolution,  the  representative  of  Den¬ 
mark  said  that  such  publication  of  information 

.  .  .  would  entail  limitations  on  arms  transfers,  because  continued  secrecy  about 
military  build-up  of  individual  countries  would  tend  to  Increase  the  insecurity  in 
neighbouring  States  and  lead  to  unnecessary  purchases  of  arms.* 

A  suggestion  for  arms  registration  was  made  in  1965  in  the  First 
Committee  by  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution,  and  re¬ 
jected  by  19  votes  against,  18  in  favour^  and  39  abstentions.4  However, 
since  the  suggestion  has  been  revived,  it  needs  to  be  examined  afresh 
in  the  context  of  the  present-day  world  situation. 

The  concept  of  regional  arms  control  or  limitation  with  reference 
to  particular  regions  was  mentioned  in  1966  and  1967  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  in  the  G  -ueral  Assembly,  and  in 
the  Security  Council.  Although  what  is  now  suggested  is  registration 
of  import  and  export  of  arms  and  ammunition  throughout  the  world, 
the  purpose  still  appears  to  be  to  deal  with  local  conflicts. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  say  that  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the 
Government  of  India  favours  all  proposals  which  promote  relaxation 
of  tension  and  foster  relations  of  mutual  trust  between  States  and  thus 
pRve  the  way  for  disarmament.  It  is  claimed  in  the  preambular  part 
of  the  draft  resolution  before  us  that  publication  of  information  about 
arms  transfers  between  States,  whether  by  way  of  trade  or  otherwise, 
would  promote  relaxation  of  tension  and  foster  relations  of  mutual 
trust  between  States.  But  it  is  not  clear  how  universally  it  is  proposed 
to  secure  an  undertaking  to  register  with  the  Secretary-General  all 
imports,  exports  and  transfer  otherwise  of  arms  and  ammunition  be¬ 
tween  States.  Does  it,  for  example,  cover  transfer  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  between  States  within  military  alliances?  Wouid  it  cover  the 
placement  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  foreign  territories  not  covered 
by  commercial  transactions?  Would  it  include  manufacture  under  li¬ 
cence  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  other  countries?  It  is  necesscry  tc 
ask  those  questions  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  attempt  now  being  made 


*  A/C.  1/TV.  1624,  pp.  88-47. 

p.  7‘JS. 

*  .4«fC,  p.  730. 
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to  restrict  the  freedom  cf  small  Powers  in  the  field  of  defence  would 
not  be  a  repetition  of  the  unequal  obligations  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  undo  which  the  nuclear-weapon  States  continue  to  augment 
their  arsenals,,  v/hile  those  which  do  not  possess  them  undertake  never 
to  think  of  p  classing  them.  We  need  to  ask,  is  it  justifiable  that  while 
nuclear- weapon  Powers  and  other  armament-producing  Powers,  in  the 
name  of  national  security  and  global  responsibilities,  reserve  to  them¬ 
selves  secrecy  and  freedom  of  action,  the  smaller,  non-armament  pro¬ 
ducing  Powers  should  be  subjected  to  a  discipline  which  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  their  security  ?  We  need  to  be  sure  that  the  imbalance 
created  by  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  a  few  Powers  is  not 
going  to  be  further  accentuated  by  creating  monopolies  in  the  field  of 
conventional  weapons  also,  thereby  intensifying  tensions  and  distrust 
among  nations. 

In  support  of  the  idea  of  registration  a  historical  precedent  has  been 
invoked  by  recalling  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  League  of  Nations 
published  a  Statistical  Year  Booh  of  the  Trade  in  Arms  and  Am¬ 
munition,  containing  detailed  information  about  countries’  imports 
and  exports  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Since  it  is  suggested  that  this 
concept  needs  to  be  revived,  we  need  to  consider  what  in  fact  was  done 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  what  success  it  achieved,  and  what  rele¬ 
vance  it  has  to  our  contemporary  situation. 

It  is  well  known  that,  following  the  signature  in  1925  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  the  Supervision  of  the  International  Trade  in  Arms 
and  Ammunition  and  Implements  of  War,  the  Statistical  Year  Book 
on  the  Trade  in  A  rms  and  Aimvunition  came  to  be  published,  and 
continued  to  be  published  till  1938.  It  should  be  noted— and  this  is 
important — that  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Temporary 
Mixed  Commission,  as  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.,  that  publication  was  a  companion  volume  to  the  Armaments 
Year  Book  published  a  year  earlier,  in  1924,  in  pursuance  of  article  8 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
paragraph  6  of  article  8  required  that 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  Interchange  full  and  frank  information 
as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military,  naval  and  air  programmes  nrd 
the  condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  adaptuble  to  war-like  purposes. 

Thus,  those  two  publications  came  to  be  issued  simultaneously  as  a 
co-ordinated  system  of  publicity  established  by  the  Convention,  in 
anticipation  of  and  in  preparation  for  the  expected  disarmament 
conference. 

The  aim  of  the  Armaments  Year  Book  was  to  improve  the  interna¬ 
tional  political  atmosphere  by  increasing  confidence  among  States, 
calling  as  it  did  for  information  as  to  all  national  armaments,  which 
wont  far  beyond  the  question  of  mere  armaments  trade.  The  Arma¬ 
ments  Year  Book  was  not  a  purely  statistical  publication,  but  also 
included  information  on  the  organization  and  comjjosition  of  armed 
forces,  and  military  legislation  governing  the  system  of  *\<niitnient, 
training  and  period  of  service,  and  formations  organized  on  a  military 
basis.  Statistical  data  was  included  with  regard  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  armed  forces,  expenditure  for  national  defence,  lists 
of  warships,  aircraft,  submarines,  and  so  on.  The  chapter  entitled 
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“industries  capable  of  being  used  for  war  purposes”  included  data  on 
output,  imports  and  exports  of  a  large  variety  of  raw  materials  which 
could  oe  used  for  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
implements  of  war. 

It  follows  from  this  that  in  preparation  for  a  disarmament  confer¬ 
ence  the  publication  of  information  about  arms  transfers  was  part  of 
ibo  scheme  to  give  publicity  about  all  arms  and  armed  forces  of  all 
States.  In  view  of  this,  are  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  and  other 
Powers  producing  arms  and  ammunition  prepared  to  provide  the 
kind  of  information  contained  in  the  Armament  Year  Book  of  the 
League  era  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  make  a  full  report  about  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  their  countries  of  all  arms  for  use  for  themselves  and  for 
export  ?  In  this  context  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  attitude  of  the 
nuclear  Powers  and  other  large  armament-producing  Powers.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  after  the  establishment  of  tne  United  Nations  in  1943, 
on  the  precedent  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  General  Assembly  by 
its  resolution  42  (I)  called  on  the  Security  Council  to  determine  the 
information  about  armaments  and  armed  forces  which  should  be 
furnished.5  Three  years  later,  in  1949,  General  Assembly  resolution 
300  (IV)  noted  that  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
had  not  agreed  to  the  proposals  formulated  by  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments  for  the  submission  of  full  information  on 
their  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces.  A  Soviet  proposal 
calling  upon  the  Assembly  to  declare  the  submission  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  on  atomic  weapons  was  rejected.5  No  progress  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years  and  thereafter  the  Commission  was  dissolved, 
in  1952.  And  nothing  has  been  heard  since  then  of  the  inventory  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces  of  all  nations  of  the  world. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  the  success  of  the  arrangements  under 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  prefaces  of  the  annual  issues  of  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Year  Book  on  the  Trade  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  repeatedly  ex- 

Eressed  regret  over  the  absence  of  a  universally  r  scepteci  distinction 
Btween  firearms  and  those  intended  for  other  purposes.  The  informa¬ 
tion  given  does  not  appear  to  have  provided  a  sufficient  basis  from 
which  the  strategic  significance  of  some  of  the  trade  could  be  judged. 

A  part  of  the  effort  during  the  inter- war  period  was  directed  against 
private  and  illicit  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunitions,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  practically  no  success  was  achieved  in  this  field,  and  another 
attempt  is  r  ot  likely  to  succeed.  Furthermore,  certain  important  pro¬ 
ducers  of  a  ms  and  ammunitions  refused  to  sign  the  Convention  or  to 
endoi'se  oth^r  suggestions  relating  to  a  mere  inventory  of  anus  going 
from  one  country  to  another  because  those  measures  aid  not  promote 
disarmament  but  only  enabled  certain  countries  to  exerciso  undue  in¬ 
fluence  and  pressure  over  others.  In  the  contemporary  world  a  similar 
situation  would  be  repeated  with  worse  results  by  discrimination 
against  non-armament-producing  nations. 

What  did  not.  succeed  when  1ml  f  the  cor  Id  was  under  colonial  or 
other  forms  of  domination  and  when  discriminatory  measures  could 
)>e  more  easily  and  effectively  applied  doei-  not  have  a  letter  chance 
of  success  when  there  are  tnore  than  double  the  number  of  independent 


•  Ibid.,  1915  - >959.  vol.  I.  pp.  47-60. 
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sovereign  States.  And  we  all  know  that  that  effort  of  the  League  could 
not  ana  did  not  prevent  local  or  regional  conflicts  before  humanity 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  S' -solid  World  War.  Peace  and  security  would 
not  be  enhanced  merely  by  g’ing  what  would  inevitably  be  partial 
figures  of  the  international  transfer  of  arms.  As  stated  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  representative  o i  the  United  Spates  during  the  1965 
debate,  a  mechanical  approach  to  eliminating  secrecy  in  arms  transfer 
is  no  mere  likely  to  succeed  now  than  it  did  in  the  past. 

India  considers  that  nuclear  arms  pose  the  most  serious  danger  to 
international  peace  and  security.  At  the  same  time  we  are  mindful 
of  the  danger  p~sed  by  conventional  arms.  We  consider  that  both  prob¬ 
lems  should  receive  ba  lanced  treatment  in  the  '  mtext  of  a  disarmament 
treaty  and  that  the  big  military  Powers  shedd  be  the  first  to  adopt 
bold  and  far-reaching  measures  for  substantial  reductions  in  their 
armaments.  India  is  totally  opposed  to  any  proposal  which  diverts 
attention  from  the  important  question  of  disarmament  and  which 
would  virtually  lead  to  control  of  the  smaller  nations  by  the  nuclear 
and  other  large  military  Powers.  Since  the  proposal  is  not  concerned 
with  the  question  of  production  of  conventional  arms,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  it  could  only  confer  a  unilateral  military  advantage  on  in¬ 
dustrially  advanced  nations.  The  proposal  will  have  no  practical  value 
unless  and  until  effective  international  machinery  can  be  created  to 
receive  and  check  all  registered  documents,  which  must  include  those 
relating  to  production  and  not  merely  those  relating  to  imports  and 
exports. 

Further,  there  would  be  no  guarantee  of  preventing  clandestine 
international  tra<  in  conventional  arms,  particularly  m  certain  so 
phisticated  weapo.  thereby  further  developing  the  black  market  and 
causing  &n  additional  drain  on  the  limited  resources  of  th9  developing 
oountr.es,  which  would  have  to  obtain  such  arms  anyhow  in  the  interest 
of  their  security.  The  proposal  would  amount  to  exercising  totally  un¬ 
justified  discrimination  against  non-aligned  countries  and  indirectly 
forcing  them  to  join  military  alliances,  thereby  upp;tting  the  present 
balance  of  power  in  the  world.  Also,  it  falls  to  take  in*o  accouii*  the 
position  of  countries  like  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  which  is  not 
represented  in  the  United  Nations. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  proposal  would  further  add  to  the 
imbalance  created  by  the  non-proliferation  treaty 7  and  adversely  affect 
the  security  of  developing  countries,  particularly  those  which  are  not 
in  a  position  to  manufacture  the  conventional  weapons  which  they 
badly  need  to  ensure  their  security. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  draft  resolution  does  not  impose  an  obliga¬ 
tion  on  Member  States  to  furnrh  information  about  arras  deliveries 
but  merely  solicits  the  vie  .vs  of  viovernments  tne  very  basic  concept 
mtiined  in  the  preamble  is  questionable. 

For  those  reasons  my  delegation  is  opposed  to  the  draft  resolution 
contained  in  dc  .ament  A/C.1/L.44C  and  supports  the  appeal  made 
by  the  representative  of  Saudi  Arabia  at  our  1617th  meeting  that  it 
be  withdrawn.* 


'  An  \  pp.  4«1-4(1T. 
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Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (Michelet)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1968 1 

A  little  over  a  month  ago  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  France, 
speaking  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  stated  Uie 
four  fundamental  principles  which  should  continue  to  be  the  objective 
of  our  Governments.*  Disarmameilt  wau  one  of  the  four.  This  shows 
the  extreme  importance  my  Government  attaches  to  the  execution  of 
this  undertaking.  It  also  shows  the  interest  that  we  have  in  the  present 
debates  in  this  Committee.  The  cardinal  importance  of  this  o  J  active 
makes  certain  duties  incumbent  upon  us.  In  the  first,  place  it  means 
that  we  have  to  determine  lucidly  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem 
rather  than  content  ourselves  with  partial  approaches  that  may  be 
elusive  or  illusory.  This  concern  is  widespread,  judging  from  certain 
of  the  statements  we  have  thus  far  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
May  we  say  in  this  regard  that  the  objectives  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  do  not  seem  any  further  removed  from 
our  own  thinking. 

No  matter  what  our  judgement  of  certain  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  Geneva,  we  wish  to  indicate  the  interest  with  which  we  followed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  and  to  say  that  we  took  careful  note  of 
the  preoccupations  expressed  by  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Es¬ 
sentially  those  concerns  in  fact  reflect  what  is  wanting,  if  not  mislead¬ 
ing,  in  the  process  of  disarmament  as  it  is  now  being  pursued.  Dis¬ 
armament  does  not  mean  simply  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  That  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  objective  and  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  always  considered  that  the  nuclear  States  should  do 
nothing  directly  or  indirectly  to  promote  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
As  you  know,  France,  in  this  field,  will  conduct  itself  exactly  like  the 
Stales  that  have  decided  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation.8 
If  France  intends  neither  to  condemn  nor  to  endorse  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty,  and  if  France  itself  has  not  subscribed  to  it,  it  is  abcve  all 
to  point  out,  as  so  many  speakers  have  emphasized  here,  that  to  deny 
States  not  possessing  weapojis  of  moss  destruction  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  them  does  not  constitute  a  real  act  of  disarmament. 

In  the  second  place  neither,  quite  obviously,  does  disarmament  mean 
t  aking  partial  measures,  the  only  effect  of  wnioh  would  be  to  confirm 
the  nuclear  monopoly  of  a  few  States  and  to  make  world  security  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  delicate  balanoe  which  can  be  upset  at  any  moment. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  neither  is  disarmament  simply  a  matter  of  limit¬ 
ing  by  means  of  agreements  arrived  at  among  Powers  that  are  already 
excessively  armed,  the  growth  of  their  armaments.  Such  agreements 
would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  political  gesture  which  would  help 
to  bring  about  a  detente  and,  like  many  other  countries,  we  would 
welcome  anything  which  would  ease  world  tension.  But  at  this  stago 


*  A/C.1/PV.1620.  pp.  30-41. 
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such  an  initiative  could  hardly  be  assessed  from  the  standpoint  of 
real  disarmament,  particularly  since  for  the  moment  it  would  be  bilat- 
eral  in  nature.  The  real  problem— and  all  of  our  discussions  prove  that 
this  is  so — is  to  meet  the  needs  of  security  and,  in  the  first  place,  a 
security  guarantee  against  nuclear  weapons,  a  need  so  forcefully  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  great  mass  of  humanity.  My  Government  which,  in  this 
matter,  believes  in  strict  application  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

V  1  •  **  1  1  j  1.  *1 1  __  _  i  _  I  A  * l1  1.1  __  1  _ 


we  see  it,  govern  genuine  disarmament,  ensuring  security  for  all.  It  is 
no  more  than  eight  years  since  the  French  authorities  affirmed  that 
such  disarmament  should  be  addressed  first  to  existing  nuclear  arsenals. 
We  stated  at  that  ,  time  that  the  necessary  restrictions  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  first  to  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles,  and  that  they  should 
result  in  the  prohibition  both  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  in  the  destruction  of  stockpiles.  We  emphasized  at  that  time  that 
successful  negotiations  would  have  to  beheld,  first  of  all,  among 
Powers  possessing  weapons  and  consequently  capable  of  entering  into 
the  necessary  undertakings  among  themselves.4  Having  heard  this 
restatement  of  some  fundamental  principles  and  of  the  thesis  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  by  the  French  Government,  the  Committee  will 
unde.1  and  the  value  we  attach  to  the  passage  in  the  July  1968  Soviet 
memorandum  which  suggests  that  talks  should  be  held  among  all  the 
nuclear-'. v capon  Powers  to  study  the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  nuclear  weapons,  including  the  study  of  the  problem  of  de¬ 
livery  vehicles.® 

The  French  Government  wishes  to  reaffirm  that  it  is  ready  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  any  initiative  which  would  tend  to  give  practical  effect  to  these 
suggestions,  it  being  understood  of  course  that  there  coul  d  be  no  success¬ 
ful  negotiations  if  there  was  not  at  the  outset  a  common  willingness 
to  accept  strict  control  over  the  implementation  of  decisions  taken. 

The  same  compelling  requirement  of  precise  and  effective  control 
applies  to  the  far-reaching  conventional  disarmament  which  would 
have  to  accompany  nuclear  disarmament  if  the  ensuing  order  were  not 
to  be  marked  by  a  new  imbalance  of  forces.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
prohibition  and  control  measures  must  be  extended  to  biological  and 
chemical  weapons.  On  this  subject,  and  on  some  others  too,  we  may 
have  more  to  say,  where  necessary. 

My  concern  here  was  to  indicate  what  is  essential  to  a  genuine  policy 
of  disarmament.  The  statement  would,  however,  be  incomplete  if  my 
delegation  did  not  emphasize,  in  conclusion,  a  cardinal  consideration. 

As  we  recalled  on  12  June  this  year  in  the  General  Assembly,  the 
process  of  disarmament  lequires  the  nuclear  Powers  to  concert  their 
efforts  and  reach  agreement,  which  presupposes  on  their  port  both  the 
will  to  bring  this  about  and  a  far-reaching  change  in  their  relations.® 
Who  would  not  agree  that  today,  more  than  ever,  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  this  last  but  imperative  condition:  the  establishment  of  a 
far-reaching  and  lasting  detente? 


4  See  Comments  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  (137-644, 
'Ante,  pp.  466--170. 
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ACDA  Report  on  World  Military  Expenditures*  1966- 
1967  {Extract},  December  1968 1 

Global  expenditures  for  military  purposes  have  reached  a  new  record 
high  level.  From  $132  billion  in  1964,  they  rose  to  $188  billion  in  1965, 
$159  billion  in  1966  and  an  estimated  $182  billion  in  1967.  Preliminary 
data  suggest  a  continued  rise  in  1968.  Since  1982,  when  UN  experts 
estimated  world  military  outlays  at  $120  billion,  the  increase  has  been 
more  than  50  percent,8  (The  foregoing  figures  are  in  current  dollars.) 

Military  spending  today  exceeds  that  or  any  prior  period  except  the 
peak  fighting  years  of  World  War  II.  Global  military  expenditures 
now  take  more  than  7  percent  of  the  world’s  gross  product.  In  money 
terms  they  are  equivalent  to  the  total  annual  income  produced  by  the 
one  billion  people  living  in  Latin  America,  South  Asia  and  the  Near 
East.  They  are  greater  by  40  percent  than  world-wide  expenditures  on 
education  oy  aUlevels  of  government  and  more  than  three  times  world¬ 
wide  expenditures  on  public  health. 

Very  rough  estimates  indicate  that  since  1900  more  than  $4,000 
billion  havebeen  spent  on  wars  and  military  preparedness.  If  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  military  spending  should  continue,  this  total  will  be 
doubled  in  only  20  years.  If  the  recent  rate  of  increase  in  military 
spending  continues,  the  arms  race  will  consume  another  $4,000  billion 
in  only  10  years. 

THE  TREND  OF  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES 

World  military  expenditures  surged  sharply  upward  in  1966  and 
1967,  after  two  years  of  comparatively  small  changes  overall  (Chart  I) . 
Spending  in  1067  was  $44  billion  greater  than  in  19S5,  an  increase  of 
almost  one-third.  ~  ' 

The  dominant,  influence  of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  powers  on 
the  world’s  arms  race  became  more  pronounced.  The  two  major  mili¬ 
tary  alliances  accounted  lor  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  rise  in  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1966  and  1967.  The  increased  outlays  of  the  two  leading  powers 
in  the  alliances,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  made  up  $35 
billion  of  the  $44  billion  increase  from  1965  to  1967  in  world  military 
spending. 

Although  ACDA’s  two  earlier  surveys  had  found  indications  of  a 
somewhat  more  rapid  rise  in  expenditures  in  developing  than  i. 
developed  countries,  this  tendency  was  no  longer  evident  in  1966  and 
1967.  Compared  with  the  competition  between  the  bigger  powers,  the 
trend  in  the  less  developed  countries  (LDC’s)  appeared  relatively 
moderate.  Increases  in  military  expenditures  from  1965  to  1967  were 
35  percent  for  the  NATO  countries,  29  percent  for  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  24  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  world  including  the  LDC’s. 

Regional  totals  of  military  outlays  turned  higher  in  most  cases  from 
1985  *o  1968,  the  greatest  relative  increases  being  in  North  America, 


‘ACDA  Resonreh  Report  C8-.r>2  (Dec.  1008),  pp.  1-0.  The  appendices  are  not 
printed  here  For  previous  ACDA  reports  on  mill. ary  expenditures,  see  Document* 
on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  1-3,  and  ibid.,  1967,  pp.  011  -012 
•  See  ibid..  1961  vol.  I, 42. 
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CHART  I 


Europe  and  Asia.  The  only  regional  total  which  appeared  to  have 
dropped  slightly  was  that  for  Africa.  The  expenditure  total  for  South 
Asia  was  lower  in  1966  than  in  1965  in  dollar  equivalents  (Table  I)  but 
this  was  largely  a  reflection  of  a  new  official  exchange  rate  for  India ; 
India’s  military  expenditures  rose  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  equiv¬ 
alents  (Table  V) . 

COMPARISONS  WITH  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Since  1964,  the  year  of  ACDA’s  first  survey  of  world  military  ex¬ 
penditures,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  :  substantial  rise  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  gross  national  products  (GNP)  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  mili¬ 
tary  outlays.  However,  not  only  in  absolute  but  also  in  relative  terms 
(that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  broader  economic  base  represented  by 
a  larger  GNP)  the  burden  of  the  arms  race  was  heavier  tor  the  world 
as  a  whole  in  1967  than  in  1964. 

(’hart  II  and  the  summary  table 3  show  the  relative  trends  in  GNP 
and  military  expenditures  and  their  implications  in  per  capita  terms, 
taking  into  account  the  rue  in  population  and  in  prices  between  1964 
and  1967.  The  following  conclusions  are  indicated : 


*  Not  printed  hero. 
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1.  The  increase  in  world-wide  outlays  for  defense  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  increase  in  population,  a  38  percent  rise  in  military 
expenditures  comparing  with  a  7  percent  increase  in  population.  Th.*s 

nuiorta  fVin  +  n&v  nanifa  mi'itorr  avnan in  aiimant  t  nrot'Q 


or  $53  per  person  per  vjar  compared  w  cn  $41  in  iyb4. 

2.  If  the  world-wide  inflation  of  pr  ces  is  taken  into  account,  the 
increase  in  military  expenditures  in  real  terms  (that  is,  in  constant 
dollars 4),  although  less  pronounced,  is  still  a  substantial  23  percent  in 


3.  The  relative  nse  in  military  expenditures  from  1964  to  1967  has 
been  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  woild  GNP.  While  military  ex¬ 
penditures  per  capita  expressed  in  constant  prices  rose  16  percent, 
GNP  per  capita  increased  only  9  percent,  suggesting  that  a  significant 
share  of  the  increment  in  real  product  did  not  contribute  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  living  standards  but  went  instead  to  heavier  military 
expenditures. 


CHART  II 


TRENDS  IN  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  AND  GNP 

'  INDEX,  1964  100 


*  Figures  in  current  dollars  reflect  the  prices  and  exchange  rates  of  the  re 
Bpective  years  to  which  they  apply.  Figures  in  constant  dollars  have  been  ad¬ 
just  ,<d  for  changes  in  both  prices  and  exchange  rates  to  show  real  values  in  terms 
of  1967  dollars.  (See  discussion  of  prices  lo  Appendix). 
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VARIATIONS  in  pattern 

The  1964-1967  period  shows  striking  variations  in  national  and  re¬ 
gional  trends  in  both  military  outlays  and  in  comparative  measures 
of  economic  change.  For  summary  purposes,  Chart  IE  illustrates  these 
differences  in  terms  of  two  general  categories  of  countries,  the  devel¬ 
oped  and  less  developed. 

In  the  developed  countries  the  sharpest  rise  in  military  outlays  oc¬ 
curred  after  1965  and  by  1967  had  pushed  this  index  above  the  GNP 
trend.  In  constant  dollars  per  capita,  military  expenditures  in  these 
countries  in  1967  averaged  24  percent  higher  than  in  1964,  compared 
with  the  16  percent  rise  world-wide.  The  relative  gain  in  real  GNP 
per  capita  was  only  half  as  great,  indicating  that  a  growing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  product  in  these  countries  went  to  military  programs. 
In  1967  the  ratio  of  military  expenditures  to  GNP  in  the  developed 
countries  averaged  8  percent  compared  with  7  percent  in  1964. 

In  the  less  developed  countries  the  trend  of  military  expenditures 
relative  to  GNP  was  somewhat  more  restrained.  The  rise  in  military 
spending  appeared  to  taper  off  in  1966.  Although  a  new  spurt  devel¬ 
oped  in  1967,  the  index  stayed  below  that  for  GNP.  In  real  terms,  per 
capita  outlays  in  1967  averaged  slightly  less  than  in  1964,  while  GNP 
was  slightly  higher.  The  ratio  of  military  expenditures  to  GNP  di¬ 
minished  somewhat  over  the  period;  by  1967  it  was  about  4  percent. 
This  compared  with  8  percent  in  the  developed  countries. 

The  4  percent  share  of  the  LDC’s  product,  however,  was  taken  out 
of  a  considerably  smaller  overall  product  and  one  that  was  growing 
more  slowly.  For  these  reasons  the  diversion  of  resources  to  military 
programs  in  these  countries  probably  represented  a  greater  strain  on 
their  economies  in  terms  of  the  extent  aid  urgency  of  unmet  needs.  Per 
capita  GNP  in  the  LDC’s  averaged  ?ess  than  $200  in  1967,  not  even 
one-tenth  that  in  the  developed  countries.  A  severe  price  inflation  in 
many  of  the  LDC’s  and  a  relatively  large  increase  overall  in  popula¬ 
tion  (8  percent  compared  with  3  percent  in  the  developed  countries) 
made  the  GNP  growth  rate  per  capita  a  very  modest  one.  In  real  per 
capita  terms  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  less  developed  areas  between 
1964  and  1967  was  only  half  that  of  the  developed  countries. 

What  these  divergent  trends  signify  for  the  distribution  of  re¬ 
sources  between  the  richer  and  poorer  parts  of  the  world  is  suggested 
by  Chart  III.  By  1966  the  27  developed  countries  in  this  survey,  rep¬ 
resenting  28  percent,  of  the  world’s  population,  had  83  percent  of  its 
product  and  spent  89  percent  of  world  military  expenditures. 

The  93  less  developed  countries,  with  72  percent  of  the  population, 
had  only  17  percent  of  the  world  GNP.  They  spent  11  percent  of  world 
military  expenditures.  Although  accounting  for  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  world’s  population,  the  LDC’s  had  not  improved  their 
relative  economic  position  during  the  period  under  review. 

Further  comparisons  between  the  develojHjd  and  developing  coun¬ 
tries  are  discussed  in  the  section  following. 
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CHART  III 
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OTHER  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES 

The  dimensions  of  the  military  component  of  national  budgets  take 
on  more  significance  when  compared  with  other  types  of  public  out¬ 
lays.  The  data  available  permit  comparisons  with  public  expenditures 
on  education  and  health  by  all  levels  of  government  and  with  expendi¬ 
tures  for  official  foreign  economic  assistance  to  LDC’s  (Chart  IV). 
Unfortunately  the  figures  for  education  and  health  are  not  yet  on  as 
current  a  basis  as  military  expenditures  and  GNP;  therefore  they  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  comparisons  of  trends  and  should  be  used  in  a 
broad  rather  than  precise  way  for  comparisons  of  level. 

/education—' The  size  of  the  world’s  public  education  budget  is 
ulxnit  two-thirds  the  budget  for  military  programs.  Half  tlie  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  world  spend  more  on  defense  than  on  education.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  per  soldier,  world-wide,  is  $7,800.  For  the 
estimated  one  billion  young  people  in  the  world  school-age  population 
(agos  5-19),  public  expenditures  for  education  average  $100  a  year. 

Country-by-country  comparisons  of  education  expenditures  must  be 
imulo  cautiously  because  of  differences  in  national  practices  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  financing  of  education.  Communist  countries  support  all 
educat  ion  through  the  public  budget  while  others  do  so  through  vary¬ 
ing  mixes  of  public  and  private  funds.  In  the  United  States,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Ollice  of  Education  estimates  private  expenditures  at  $7 
billion  in  JtKUi,  compared  with  national,  stat  *  and  local  governmental 
expenditures  of  $.*54  billion. 
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CHART  IV 


Ou  average,  developed  countries  spend  a  significantly  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  gross  national  product  on  public  education  15  per¬ 
cent)  than  do  LDC’s  (3  percent) ,  This  relative  showing  for  tno  two 
groups  of  countries  is  roughly  similar  to  tlio  relative  proportion  of 
GNP  going  to  military  expenditures. 

The  contrasts  between  developed  and  developing  are  more  marked 
when  the  differences  in  population  are  taken  into  account.  (See  Chart 
III.)  LDC’s  have  72  percent  of  the  world’s  population  hut  their  public 
expenditures  on  education  represent  only  11  percent  of  the  world’s 
oxjHMulitures.  On  a  j>er  capita  basis  this  means  that  LDC’s  spend  an 
average  of  $5  annually  for  education  and  developed  countries  an 
average  of  $100. 

Health — The  world's  public  health  budget  is  $52  billion,  or  one- 
third  the  size  of  its  military  budget.  Only  30  countries,  out  of  120, 
spend  as  much  on  public  health  programs  as  on  military  programs. 

As  the  figures  quoted  relate  to  current  outlays  only,  they  understate 
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iota!  public  expenditures  on  health.  In  the  countries  for  which  recent 
data  are  available,  national  practices  vary  sharply,  but  on  average 
reported  capital  outlays  in  1966  and  1967  represented  a  10  percent, 
addition  to  public  health  budgets. 

In  the  publio  health  field  the  difference  between  the  developed  and 
developing  countries  is  somewhat  more  extreme  than  it  is  in  public 
education.  Developed  countries  in  1966  accounted  for  more  than  90 
percent  of  world  expenditures,  LDC’s  for  less  than  10  percent.  Public 
outlays  for  health  care  average  $60  per  person  annually  in  the 
developed  countries,  and  $2  per  person  in  the  LDC’s. 

Like  education,  health  care  is  privately  financed  to  varying  degrees 
in  different  countries.  Available  evidence  suggests  that  on  tiie  whole 
private  spending  is  much  more  significant  in  this  field  than  it  is  in 
education.  In  the  United  States,  as  an  example,  it  is  estimated  that 
private  spending  for  health  is  approximately  3  times  public 
disbursements. 

Foreign  eeonomio  aid — Official  foreign  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  LDC’s  was  approximately  the  same  in  1966  as  in  1966.  A 
world  total  of  about  $8  billion  in  economic  aid  was  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  GNP  of  the  donor  countries  and  equivalent  to 
6  percent  of  their  military  expenditures.  Aid  given  averaged  $8  per 
capita  in  the  developed  countries,  as  compared  with  $170  per  capita 
spent  on  military  programs. 

National  receipts  of  foreign  economic  assistance  as  shown  in  the 
country  tabulations  amounted  to  $7  billion,  including  multilateral  as 
well  as  bilateral  contributions,  and  receipts  from  Communist  donors. 
(Tho  difference  in  the  total  of  aid  given  and  aid  received  is  explained 
in  tho  Appendix,  page  22).  All  aid  received  was  equal  to  2  percent  of 
tho  LDC’s  gross  product.  The  military  expenditures  of  the  LDC’s 
wore  more  than  twice  as  large  as  their  receipts  of  foreign  economic  aid. 

MANPOWER 

One  additional  measure  of  the  resource  costs  of  military  programs  is 
tho  manpower  which  they  absorb.  This  includes  not  only  the  armed 
forces  themselves  but  also  the  civilians  employed  in  supplying  mili¬ 
tary  goods  and  services  directly  to  the  armed  forces  and  in  producing 
tho*  raw  materials,  equipment  and  other  goods  and  services  that  ire 
needed  indirectly  m  t  he  production  of  military  goods  and  services. 

The  data  available  on  a  world-wide  Imsis  cover  only  aetiw  duty 
armed  forces.  In  1906  those  numbered  over  20  million  men  and  women. 
UN  experts  in  1962  estimated  that  in  addition  to  20  million  in  the 
armed  forces  well  over  30  million  persons  might  be  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  engaged  in  productive  activities  resulting  from  military 
expenditures.  Totals  of  this  order  of  magnitude  are  also  suggest*.:  by 
recent  studies  of  U.S.  manpower  utilization. 

A  total  armed  forces  and  military-related  employment  of  o\er 
50  million  is  larger  than  the  total  population  of  France.  It  is  nbout  4 
percent,  or  ouo  in  twenty -five,  of  tho  econoinically-activo  population 
of  the  world.  Although  in  alwoluto  numbers  this  employment  may  be 
larger  in  the  developed  than  in  the  less  developed  countries,  it  is  in 
the  latter,  where  trained  and  educated  manpower  are  relatively  lim- 
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ited;  that  the  diversion  of  skills  from  the  civilian  economy  may 
represent  the  more  serious  factor  affecting  economic  progress. 


Six-Power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 
Committee  of  The  General  Assembly:  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  December  3,  1968 1 

The  General  Assembly , 

Noting  that  pursuant  to  its  resolution  2346  (B)  (XXII)  of 
19  December  1967*  a  conference  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States  was 
held  in  Geneva  from  29  August  1968  to  28  September  1968,  which  was 
attended  by  ninety-two  non-nuclear- weapon  States  and  four 
nuclear-weapon  States, 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  the  consideration  given  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  Conference  to  the  problems  of  achieving  a  universal 
peace  and,  in  particular,  the  security  ot  non-nuclear- weapon  States, 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  harnessing  of  nuclear  energy  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Welcoming  the  constructive  proposals  contained  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference, 

Considering  that  in  order  to  fulfill  the  aims  of  the  Conference  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  these  proposals,  which  will 
require  appropriate  action  by  the  international  bodies  and 
Governments  concerned, 

A 

1.  Endorses  the  declaration  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States;  • 

2.  Takes  note  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference; 4 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  trans¬ 
mit  those  resolutions  and  the  declaration  to  the  Governments  of  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of  its  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  to  the 
international  bodies  concerned,  as  requested  in  the  respective 
resolutions ; 

4.  Invites  the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  other  international  bodies  concerned  to  give  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  recommendations  addressed  to  them  by  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  and  to  report  to  the 


1  A /C.  1/1*450,  Dee.  3,  1068.  The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Australia. 
Austria,  Canada.  Finland,  Japan,  and  the  Netherlands.  After  discussions  between 
these*  countries  and  the  sponsors  of  the  other  six-power  resolution  (post,  pp.  776- 
770),  both  resolutions  were  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  draft  resolution  of 
I)e<\  13  ( A/(.1/L.I5S),  which  became  pt  A  of  O.A.  resolution  2450  (XXIII),  post, 
pp.  707-801. 

*  Documents  os  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  730-731. 

*  Autc,  pp.  885-687. 

*  Ante,  pp.  671-685. 
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Secretary-General  on  action  taken  by  them  concerning  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  respective  resolutions; 

B 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  based  on  the  information  supplied  by  those  concerned  on  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution  for 
consideration  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  tlv  General  Assembly ; 

2.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General  tc  place  the  question  of 
the  implementation  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States,  including  the  question  of  convening  a  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament;  Commission,  on  the  provisional  append  a 
of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly; 

C 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with  resolution 
G  of  the  Conference,  to  appoint  a  group  of  experts,  chosen  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  basis,  to  prepare  a  full  report  on  all  possible  contributions  of 
nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and  scientific  advancement  of  the 
developing  countries; 

2.  Endorses  the  recommendation  that  the  Secretary-General  draw 
the  attention  of  the  group  of  experts  to  the  desirability  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  in  preparing  the  report; 

3.  bequests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  the  report  to  the 
Governments  of  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members 
of  its  specialized  agencies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  in  time  to  permit  its  consideration  at  the  twenty-fourth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


Statement  by  the  .Argentine  Representative  (Ruda)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms 
Transfers  [Extract],  December  3, 1968  * 


Starting  from  the  premises  which  I  have  just  defined,  the  Argentine 
delegation  has  also  given  careful  attention  to  the  draft  resolution  of 
the  four  Powers  (A/C.l/L.44f>).:  I  must  express  my  concern  about 
the  wording  of  this  document.  It  speaks  of  an  obligation  to  register 
all  imports  and  exports  of  conventional  amis,  ammunition  and  im¬ 
plements  of  war. 

I  must  say  that  this  document  sets  a  principle  of  doubtful  mine; 
in  other  words,  the  need  to  register  the  imports  and  exjxirts  of  con¬ 
ventional  weapons,  etc.,  but  not  their  production.  This  principle  gives 
rise  to  extremely  negative  consequences.  Those  countries  that  have  to 


'  A/C.l/PV.1028,  pp.  23  26. 
'  Ante,  p.  72S. 
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obtain  armaments  from  foreign  sources  will  have  to  submit  a  list  of 
their  needs  for  international  scrutiny  when  it  concerns  their  national 
security.  A  register  of  trade  in  weapons  has  no  meaning  per  se — it  has 
to  be  intended  for  some  purpose.  In  this  specific  case,  it  is  obvious 
that  what  is  being  sought  is  to  offer  certain  elements  for  juag’  neni 
which  will  allow  a  decision  to  be  arrived  at  on  whether  a  shipment 
of  weapons  is  or  is  not  excessive.  But  what  point  of  reference  is  to 
be  adopted  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion?  Obviously,  the  requirements 
of  national  security.  Therefore,  whilst  the  arms  race  among  the  great 
Powers  continues  and  is  embodied  in  the  production  of  ever  more 
sophis^icaited  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  those  States  which  have  a 
lower  industrial  capacity  are  to  bind  themselves  to  a  discipline  that 
inevitably  spells  new  limitations  on  their  sovereignty.  It  is  precisely 
initiatives  of  the  natuie  that  we  are  considering,  which  can  gradually 
lead  to  political  imbalances  of  such  a  magnitude  that  they  might  truly 
endanger  our  achievement  of  the  true  objective,  namely,  disarmament. 

My  delegation  is  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  for  the 
reasons  that  wo  have  given.  Wo  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  regarding 
the  true  and  good  intentions  of  the  co-spoirsovs  whoso  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  disarmament  negotiations  cannot  he  minimized.  But  in 
this  specific  case,  unfortunately,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  along  with 
them. 


Statement  by  the  Danish  Representative  (Borch)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Arms 
Transfers,  December  4,  1968  1 

Oil  behalf  of  the  sponsors  of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.448,3 1  should 
like  to  make  some  observations  on  the  criticism  voiced  in  this  Commit¬ 
tee  at  previous  meetings  by  the  representatives  of  Saudi  Arabia,3 
India,4  the  United  Arab  Republic 5  and  Syria,0  ami  by  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  yesterday. 

May  I  sav  by  way  of  introduction  that  we  have  listened  attentively 
to  the  objections  in' sod  to  our  proposal,  and  may  I  emphasize  that  we 
do  respect  the  underlying  motives.  A  common  feature  is,  however,  that 
the  scojio  of  the  draft  resolution  has  been  misinterpreted  and  over¬ 
rated  and  that,  starting  from  what  we  believe  are  erroneous  premises, 
tlie  opponents  of  the  proposal  have,  so  to  speak,  anticipated  the  course, 
of  ovents. 

Lot  me  point  out  tliat  the  proposal  is  strictly  confined  to  a  request 
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to  the  Secretary-General  to  ascertain  the  position  of  Member  Govern¬ 
ments  on  undertaking  on  obligation  to  register  with  the  Secretary- 
General  all  imports  and  exports  of  conventional  arms,  ammunition 
and  implements  of  war.  Furthermore,  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  Member  States  on  publication  of  such  information  by  the  Secretary- 
General  and  on  the  practical  measures  to  be  taker  to  that  end. 

It  should  thus  be  quite  clear  from  the  text  A  the  draft  resolution 
that  the  proposal  is  of  very  limited  scope  and  of  a  purely  procedural 
character  and  does  not  in  any  way  whatever  affeot  the  substance  of  the 
matter.  In  the  very  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  questions  affecting  the  legitimate  security  interests  of  Member 
States,  we  considered  that  the  right  approach  would  be  to  afford  Mem¬ 
ber  States  the  opportunity  to  state,  after  careful  consideration  in  their 
respective  Governments,  how  and  on  what  terms  it  would  be  feasible 
to  establish  such  an  arrangement.  In  the  light  of  the  replies  to  such  an 
inquiry,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  asceitain  whether  there  would 
be  any  basis  for  going  ahead  with  the  idea  and  consider  how  an  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  elalioroted. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
are,  in  fact,  examples  of  sucli  objections  ns  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  sum  total  of  the  data  it  is  proposed  to  collect.  Any  critical  remarks 
that  may  be  put  forward  would  serve  the  vory  purpose  we  have  in 
mind :  to  find  out  whether  it  would  bo.  possible  to  work  out  a  proposal 
for  a  registration  arrangement.  Only  when  the  answers  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  will  it  bo  possible  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  feasible  at  all 
to  make  a  substantive  proposal.  Therefore  we  submit  that  it  is  pro- 
mature  at  this  juncture  to  level  criticisms  at  a  possible  proposal  for 
registration,  in  as  much  as  the  draft  resolution  does  not  go  any  further 
than  to  invite  Member  States  to  furnish  advice,  supplementary  infor¬ 
mation  and  critical  remarks  of  any  kind. 

In  our  conception  sucli  comments  thus  belong  to  the  next  plmso  of 
developments,  and  therefore  the  s]K>nsors  would  at  this  stage  not  find  it. 
right  to  enter  into  a  detailed  debate  with  the  representatives  of  the 
countries  I  have  just  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  arguments  they 
have  raised  against  a  proposal  the  substance  of  which  lies  in  the  future. 

Ix»t  me  oi»ce  again  underline  that  the  step  envisaged  now  is,  indeed, 
of  a  very  modest,  and  preliminary  nature.  The  sponsors  want  only 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  Member  States  on  a  very  complex  but  also 
highly  significant,  sot  of  problems.  That  is  all  there  is  to  the  proposal — 
neither  inu»e  nor  less.  It  is  our  hope  that  Member  States  will  under¬ 
stand  what  tho  real  content  of  the  proposal  is. 

Finally,  I  should  like,  however,  to  str  >ss  as  emphatically  as  possible 
that,  the  sponsors  have  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  against  States  which  have  to  imjxirt.  weapons.  The  sponsors 
lielong  to  that,  group  of  States  themselves.  We  fully  ngree  that,  meas¬ 
ures  which  would  place  any  State  or  group  of  States  in  an  unfavour¬ 
able  position  in  relation  to  other  States  should  not  be  taken. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  these  comments  because  tho  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  draft  resolution  are  anxious  to  dispel  any  doubts  about  the 
nature  of  «»ur  proposal. 
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*  *  i  •  •  i  • 

The  report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
deals  iti  one  sentence  only — that  is  in  paragraph  28 — with  the  problem 
of  regional  arms  limitation.*  We  note  that  views  were  expressed  but 
no  conclusions  were  reached. 

In  this  Committee  the  delegations  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  Malta  and 
Norway  have  submitted  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.446,  which  proposes  ascertaining  the  position  of  Member 
Governments  (a)  on  undertaking  an  oblip  ♦ion  to  register  with  the 
Secretary-General  all  imports  and  exports  of  conventional  armaments, 
and  (b)  on  authorizing  the  Secretary-General  to  collect  and  publish 
at  regular  intervals  information  on  the  transfer  of  such  armaments.* 

We  are  not,  unaware  of  tho  exacerbation  of  regional  tensions  and  con¬ 
flicts  as  a  result  of  competition  and  rivalry  in  the  acquisition  of  con¬ 
ventional  arms.  We  listened  attentively  to  the  statement  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Denmark  at  the  1616th  meeting  of  this  Committee.4  The 
draft  resolution  seems  to  be  envisaged  as  only  a  preparatory  step  look¬ 
ing  towards  a  possible  arrangement  for  registration  of  arms  ship¬ 
ments  in  the  future.  We  appreciate  the  good  intention  of  the  sponsors 
— which  is  to  entail  limitation  of  purchases  through  publicity — and  we 
also  note  their  assurance  that,  this  will  not  interfere  wit h  arms  pur¬ 
chases  serving  legitimate  defence  interests  of  States. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  registration  of  arms  transfers  would 
promote  the  objective  in  view,  namely,  the  easing  of  local  tensions  and 
conflicts.  Somo  considerations  are  compcllingly  evident  in  this  regard : 

First,  competition  in  acquisition  of  conventional  armaments  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  consequence  and  not.  the  cause  of  local  tensions  and  conflicts. 

Second,  in  spite  of  governmental  control  much  of  the  arms  traffic 
remains  se.  ret.  and  clandestine  and  figures  given  for  publication  are 
likely  to  1.  misleading. 

Third,  tho  proposal  is  bound  to  be  discriminatory  against  non-arnis- 
producing  countries.  In  fact,  it.  could  even  worsen  regional  imbalances 
by  operating  even  among  non-arms-producing  countries  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  which  are  relatively  more  industrialized  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours. 

Above  all  the  draft,  resolution  does  not  take  into  account  the  global 
and  regional  alignments  and  policies  of  tho  great,  armed  Powers. 

For  all  those  reasons  my  delegation  would  like  to  support,  the  appeal 
by  the  representative  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  four  sponsors  not  to  press 
their  draft,  resolution  to  a  vote,* 
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The  subject  of  regional  arms  limitations  or.  conventional  armaments 
figures  both  in  the  Soviet  memorandum  and  in  President  Johnson’s 
message  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  in  the 
Committee’s  documents  ENDC/227  and  ENDC/228,  respectively.* 
While  we  welcome  the  concern  with  the  subject  shown  by  the  two  super¬ 
powers  we  remain  sceptical  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  will  be  able  to  give  the  matter  the  kind  of  consideration 
that  it  demands. 

The  question  of  how  to  evolve  agreements  on  regional  limitations  of 
conventional  armaments  is  again  one  of  those  which  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  even  a  technical  or  formal  discussion  that  is  removed  from 
political  realities  and  in  which  all  countries  of  the  region,  if  not  the 
entire  membership  of  the  United  Nations,  do  not  participate.  This  is 
again  an  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  negotiation 
process.  In  a  rarefied  discussion,  the  temptation  will  be  irresistible 
for  the  participants  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse — if  I  may  bo  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  a  homely  phrase — and  (soncentrate  on  the  outward 
manifestation  rather  than  on  the  underlying  causes  of  regional  dis¬ 
putes.  Is  it  not  unrealistic  to  assume  that  such  a  discussion  would  lead 
to  any  positive  results  ? 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  5, 1968  1 

Before  commencing  my  prepared  remarks,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
noted  with  interest  the  comments  of  the  representative  of  Bulgaria 
on  what  ho  calls  the  “delay  and  excuses  for  delay”  in  tho  init  iation  of 
talks  on  tho  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  missiles  systems.  I  must  comment  that.  I  believe  every 
one  of  our  colleagues  in  this  Committee  is  aware  of  the  reasons  for 
that  delay. 

Tho  past,  year  has  l>oon  ono  of  substantial  accomplishment  in  the 
field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  This  should  encourage  us  to 
face  up  to  the  need  for  making  even  greater  progress  in  tho  future 
if  we  are  to  achieve  the  momentum  required  to  turn  hack  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  liegin  making  progress  in  othor  areas  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  The  United  States  believes  the  non-proliferation 
treaty 8  holds  the  promise  of  facilitating  further  significant  progress. 

I  have  already  shared  with  the  Committee  my  Government’s  views 
on  prospects  for  international  oo-operat  ion  opened  up  by  that  treaty. 
We  have  emphasized  that  turning  those  prospects  into  concrete  achieve¬ 
ments  requires  an  approach  which  will  cmild  the  competent  bodies 
and  ex|>crts  to  got  to  work  without  delay. 
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Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  several  of  the  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  questions  now  before  the  Committee  and  the  related  draft 
resolutions, bearing  in  mind  the  practical,  step-by-step  approach  which 
has  led  to  progress. 

Foremost  among  the  arms  control  issues  which  have  seized  our 
attention  for  more  than  two  decades  is  the  problem  of  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  recog- 
nizod  the  pre-eminence  of  this  area  of  concern  in  the  programme  of 
work  which  was  adopted  at  its  last  session.*  From  the  discussion  in 
this  Committee  it  is  also  clear  that,  within  the  broad  and  complex 
field,  the  question  of  further  limitations  on  nuclear  weapon  testing 
stands  as  a  priority  item. 

Therefore  I  should  like  first  to  comment  on  the  draft  resolution 
placed  before  the  Committee  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests.4  On 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past,  and  particularly  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  in  1963,®  my  delegation  has  strongly 
supported  the  conclusion  of  an  adequately  verifiea  comprehensive  test 
ban.  We  remain  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  reach  such  an  agreement, 
wo  must  continue  to  work  toward  a  treaty  providing  for  adequate 
verification. 

As  for  the  draft  resolution  before  us,  the  United  States  delegation 
intends  to  support  it,  as  in  fact  we  supported  similar  resolutions  dur¬ 
ing  previous  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  would,  in  addition, 
like  to  ro-emplvasize  the  basic  point  of  our  remarks  on  those  previous 
occasions.  We  made  clear,  and  I  wish  to  repeat,  with  respect  to  oper¬ 
ative  paragraph  2  of  the  present  draft  resolution,  that  wo  understand 
the  call  for  a  suspension  of  tests  in  all  environments  to  mean  sus¬ 
pension  pursuant  to  an  adequately  verified  treaty. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  present  draft  resolution  expresses 
the  hope  that  States  will  contribute  to  an  effective  international  ex¬ 
change  of  seismic  data.  As  all  delegations  are  aware,  the  United  States 
has,  m  connexion  with  possible  limitations  on  nuclear  testing,  long 
urged  increased  international  exchange  of  seismic  data.  We  hnvo  also 
urged,  in  the  same  context,  technical  discussions  relating  to  ident.ili- 
cation  of  seismic  events.  Therefore,  it  was  especially  heartening  to  us 
that,  the  meetings  of  the  Seismic  Study  Group  of  the  International 
Institute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Research  held  earlier  this  year  in 
Sweden  were  able  to  accomplish  much  in  both  those  areas.  There  can 
he  no  .doubt  that  exchanges  and  discussions  such  as  occurred  at  the 
Seismic  Study  Group  meetings  can  bo  very  useful  and  should  continue 
to  lie  encouraged. 

In  this  connexion,  I  should  like  to  note  that  there  has  l>oen  an 
unfortunate  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  draw  unwarranted  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  opinions  given  in  the  summary  report  of  the  study 
group’s  meetings.4  A  careful  reading  of  this  summary  will  leave  no 
one  in  doubt,  that  the  participants  agreed  that  thore  were  sizeable  man¬ 
made  explosions  which  could  not  be  identified  as  such — that  is,  differ¬ 
entiated  from  earthquakes — using  only  the  available  long-range 
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seismic  identification  criteria.  These  unidentifiable  events  are  in  the 
range  of  explosive  yields  equivalent  to  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  TNT. 

Thus,  the  explosions  which  were  agreed  to  be  unidentifiable  seismic- 
ally  by  the  Seismic  Study  Group  participants  are  indeed  of  yields 
which  are  of  great  military  significance.  The  technical  inability  to 
distinguish  at  long  distances  between  explosions  and  earthquakes  in 
this  yield  range  is  ono  which  cannot  bo  dismissed,  no  matter  how  much 
some  might  value  the  political  advantages  of  doing  so. 

Tho  United  States  has  reported  from  time  to  time  on  seismic  re¬ 
search  it  is  undertaking  to  improve  the  capability  for  detecting  and 
identifying  underground  seismic  events,  and  I  should  now  liko  to 
mention  briefly  several  recent  endeavours. 

Tho  Montana  Large  Aperture  Seismic  Array— LASA — established 
in  1005  and  previously  described  in  detail  hero  and  at  tho  Eighteen 
Nation  Committee  on*  Disarmament,  continues  to  bo  operated  as  a 
research  tool  to  provide  data  for  evaluation  of  the  detection  capability 
of  such  arrays.  The  LASA  is  also  used  for  studies  of  identification 
techniques  utilizing  high  quality  long-  and  short-period  array  data, 
and  for  development  and  evaluation  of  sophisticated  on-line  and  off¬ 
line  data  processing  techniques  for  handling  the  large  volume  of  data 
generated  by  largo  arrays. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  signed  in  June  of  this  year  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Norway,  a  second  large 
aperture  seismic  array — the  Norwegian  Seismic  Array,  called,  for 
short,  NORSAR — will  be  installed  as  a  co-operative  enterprise  in 
southern  Norway,  and  will  come  into  effect,  soon.  Preliminary  studies 
l>egan  in  1007,  and  tho  NORSAR  is  expected  to  lie  completed  by  tho 
fali  of  1960.  It  will  lie  operated  hv  Norwegian  agencies. 

The  NORSAR  will  permit  evaluation  of  performance  of  large  aper¬ 
ture  arrays  in  geologic  and  geographical  environments  different,  from 
the  Montana  LASA.  .Among  other  things,  the  NORSAR  will  allow 
a  determinat  ion  of  the  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  identification 
of  small  seismic  events  by  using  multiple  large  arrays.  The  NORSAR 
will  consist  of  a  Kept  agonal  pattern  or  twenty-two  sub-arrays,  each  of 
which  will  contain  six  short-period  seismographs  and  one  three-eom- 
|>onent  long- period  seismograph,  with  data  being  transformed  into 
digital  form  at.  the  centre  of  each  sub-array  and  transmuted  by  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  a  central  point  for  processing  and  analysis.  The  total 
array  aperture  will  he  about  1 10  kilometers. 

When  the.  Gnsbuggy  underground  nuclear  explosion  experiment 
for  gas  stimulation  was  performed  in  New  Mexico  on  10  December 
1067,  as  part  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Plow¬ 
share  Programme,  advantage  was  taken  of  tho  opportunity  to  record 
this  relatively  largo  seismic  energy  source-  twenty-six  kilotons  in 
order  to  obtain  data  on  the  crust  and  upper  mantle  of  tho  earth  in  the 
region  of  tho  explosion.  Moro  than  fifty  portable  seismic  stations  were 
especially  deployed  to  record  this  event  at  distances  ranging  from 
fifty  to  several  thousand  kilometers. 

The  average  seismic  magnitude  of  the  Gasbuggy  explosion  was  4.5, 
Detailed  studies  of  the  structure  of  the  crust  and  upper  mantle  are 
presently  in  progress  and  will  l*e  made  available  when  completed. 
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It  is  certain  that  detailed  studies  of  the  Gasbuggy  data  will  signi- 
licantly  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  crust  and  upper  mantle  structure 
in  North  America  and  of  the  seismic  characteristics  of  that  structure. 

Of  course,  data  has  been  released  for  other  United  States  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  explosions  and  the  release  has  proven  most  useful  for 
seismic  purposes  worldwide.  Indeed,  some  explosions,  such  as  the  Long 
Shot  experiment  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Defense’s  VELA 
programme  in  1065,  have  had  pre-planned  worldwide  seismic  coverage. 

As  demonstrated  by  activities  such  as  these,  the  United  States  is 
continuing  to  devote  considerable  resources  to  seismic  research  so  as 
to  improve  the  capability  to  detect  and  identify  underground  seismic 
events.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  the  existing  technology,  we 
are  unable  to  gather  all  available  seismic  data  at  long  distances.  We  are 
unable  at  such  distances  to  detect  or  locate  accurately  all  seismic  events 
or  to  identify  positively  whether  certain  seismic  signals  come  from 
earthquakes  or  from  man-made  explosions. 

Fortunately,  there  is  clearly  a  widespread  desire — fully  shared  by 
the  United  States— for  further  advancement  in  seismic  technology 
and  for  increased  international  exchange  of  information  in  this  field. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  desire  that  I  should  like  to  present  today 
a  proposal  which  the  United  States  considers  could  do  much  to  advance 
objectives  in  these  areas.  The  United  States  proposes  that  some  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  explosions  be  conducted  with  the  collateral  objective 
that  these  serve  as  explosions  for  worldwide  seismic  investigations. 
These  are  investigations  in  which  all  States  with  the  appropriate  seis¬ 
mic  instrumentation  could  participate.  Indeed,  the  success  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  would  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  extent  of  worldwide 
participation  in  the  collection  and  evaluation  of  the  seismic  data. 

Such  undei  ground  explosions  could  provide,  among  other  things,  a 
means  of  determining  important  seismological  characteristics,  both 
of  the  geological  media  and  of  the  explosions.  Furthermore,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  proposal  would  systematize,  in  a  most  valuable 
manner,  worldwide  use  for  seismic  purposes  of  information  released 
on  certain  underground  nuclear  explosions,  as  well  as  worldwide  evalu¬ 
ation  of  seismic  information  gathered  on  such  explosions. 

I  should  liko  to  note  that  the  United  States  underground  nuclear 
explosions  contemplated  in  connexion  with  this  proposal  would  not 
involve  development  or  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  proposal  would  bo  implemented  as  follows : 

Sufficiently  in  advance  of  an  explosion  with  the  collateral  seismic 
purpose,  seismic  stations  throughout  the  world  would  bo  alerted  so 
as  to  l>e  fully  prepared  to  record  the  explosion.  Data  on  scheduled 
time,  location,  depth,  geological  medium  nnd  predicted  explosive 
yiold  would  also  be  provided  in  advance.  Following  the  explosion, 
the  actual  time  of  explosion,  yield  and  other  pertinent  data  from  na¬ 
tional  seismic  systems  would  be  furnished. 

Seismic  data  would  then  be  exchanged  throughout  the  world.  To 
compare  known  results  with  derived  results,  interested  States  would 
in  turn  calculate,  using  the  seismic  data,  the  explosion’s  geographic 
co-ordinates,  time  of  origin  and  explosive  yield.  The  States  would  also 
calculate  the  explosion’s  measured  seismic  magnitude.  Also,  they  would 
analyze  the  data,  using  various  available  identification  criteria,  such  as 
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the  surface- wave/body- wave  magnitude  criterion,  which  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Seismic  Study  Group  considered  to  be  of  significant  value. 

The  results  of  the  seismic  analysis  would  be  published  and  distributed 
and  could  then  be  discussed  in  the  relevant  forums. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  success  of  that  proposal  would  depend 
greatly  on  the  extent  of  worldwide  participation  in  collecting  and 
evaluating  the  seismic  data,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  States 
would  want  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  possiblo  and  thus 
assure  the  success  of  this  endeavour. 

Of  course  it  will  be  obvious  to  this  audience  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  seismic  investigation  proposal,  useful  as  it  would  be,  would 
not  be  in  any  way  a  panacea  for  the  problems  regarding  negotiation 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  A  situation  whereby  the  world’s  seismic 
stations  are  in  a  very  high  state  of  readiness  awaiting  an  explosion  of 
known  and  substantial  yield  in  a  specified  location  and  medium,  and 
for  which  no  attempt  at  evasion  would  be  made,  simply  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  directly  relevant  and  applicable  to  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  situation.  However,  a  proposal  need  not  bo  a  cure-all  to  be 
of  value.  The  United  States  is  convinced  that  its  proposal  for  seismic 
investigation  using  underground  nuclear  explosions  is  of  significant 
value  and  has  much  to  commend  it.  In  our  view,  it  is  a  proposal  in 
which  many  States  represented  here  can — and  we  hope  will — partici¬ 
pate  directly  and  fruitfully.  This  proposal  is  the  kind  of  practical 
effort  required  to  make  serous  progress  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

My  Government  is  gratified  that  a  practical  approach  has  also  been 
suggested  in  tackling  the  question  of  chemical  ana  biological  warfare. 

The  draft  resolution  on  this  subject  which  is  before  the  Committee 
properly  reflects  the  serious  concern  which  has  been  expressed  over 
the  potential  threat  to  mankind  posed  by  the  development  and  possible 
use  of  lethal  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 1  We  believe  the  pro¬ 
posal  constitutes  a  realistic,  first  step  to  further  consideration  or  an 
issue  that  has  only  too  often  been  approached  with  divisive  political 
motives  by  some  who  have  sought  to  exploit  it  mainly  for  propage  nda 
purposes. 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  the  draft  resolution  before  us.  The 
United  States  is  pleased  to  associate  itself  again  with  the  request  in 
operative  paragraph  1  that  the  Secretary-General  should  prepare  i 
concise  report  of  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  unit  bacterio¬ 
logical  means  of  warfare,  in  accordance  with  both  the  proposal  in 
paragraph  .‘12,  Part  II,  of  his  introduction  to  the  Annual  Report 
lor  15)67-1908 8  and  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  para¬ 
graph  26  of  the  recent  report  by  the  Eighteen- Nat  ion  Committee  on 
Disarmament.6 

My  Government  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  such  a  study 
should  deal  equally  and  individually  with  the  effects  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  In  our  view  the  scientific  and  technological  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  systems,  us  well  as  differences  which  obtain 


’  A/C.1/I..444.  Except  for  operative  par.  2,  this  draft  resolution  was  Identical 
with  pt.  A  of  O.A.  resolution  2454  (XXIII ),  post,  pp.  TtWTIHJ. 

'  General  Assembly  Official  Kcvonla:  Twenty third  Scat  ion,  Supplement  A’o. 
M  ( A/7201/Ad«l.  11.  p.  I. 
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in  their  operational  applications,  warrant  such  a  particular  approach 
to  each  category  of  weapons. 

While  the  language  in  the  recommendation  by  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  specifically  refers  to  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  means  of  warfare,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  latter 
would  embrace  those  types  of  weapons  also  referred  to  as  biological, 
as  is  made  clear  in  the  Secretary-General’s  introduction  to  his  Annual 
Report  to  the  twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  might 
ada  that  this  form  of  warfare  is  also  at  times  referred  to  as  micro¬ 
bial  warfare,  bacterial  warfare,  microbiological  warfare,  or  germ 
warfare.  We  should  also  understand  that  it  means  disease-causing 
living  micro-organisms,  be  they  bacteria,  or  viruses  or  whatever  they 
might  be,  used  as  deliberate  weapons  of  war. 

The  United  States  earnestly  hopes  that  a  study  undertaken  along 
(hose  lines  will  provide  the  requisite  scientific  ana  technical  perspec¬ 
tive  for  further  consideration  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  this  Committee  of  ways  of  dealing  with  those 
weapons  and,  as  requested  in  operative  paragraph  3,  we  are  prepared 
to  co-operate  fully  with  the  Secretary-General,  as  well  as  with  the 
experts  appointed  by  him. 

My  Government  agrees  with  the  request  in  operative  paragraph 
4  that  the  report  should  be  furnished  to  the  Eignteen-Nntion  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament,  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  at  an  early  date.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  the  experts  should 
l>e  given  sufficient  time  to  develop  a  complete  and  technically  sound 
appraisal  of  the  effects  of  such  weapons. 

The  United  States  abo  welcomes  the  reaffirmation,  in  the  first  pre¬ 
ambular  paragraph,  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2162  B  (XXI)  of 
6  December  1966  which,  inter  alia ,  called  for  the  strict  observance  by  all 
States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol 
for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous 
or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  and 
condemned  all  actions  contrary  to  those  objectives.10  However,  in 
noting  that  operative  paragraph  6  of  the  draft  resolution  now  before 
us  reiterates,  in  effect,  both  operative  paragraphs  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  2162  B  (XXI),  I  should  like  to  recall  that  the  United 
States  co-sponsored  and  supported  the  first  operative  paragraph  *vhich 
I  have  just  cited.  At  that  time  my  Government  sot  forth  its  position 
with  regard  to  that  Protocol  and  our  consistent  support  of  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  objectives,  together  with  our  reasons  for  not  having  ratified 
that  instrument. 

I  should  like  <o  reiterate  that  (he  United  States  takes  the  view  that 
whether,  or  by  what  procedure  States  that  have  not  yet  done  so  should 
adhere  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  for  each  of  them  to  decide  in  the 
light  of  constitutional  and  other  considerations  that  may  d  termine 
their  adherence  to  any  international  instrument.  Accordingly,  we 
regard  the  substance  of  operative  paragraph  6  as  not  intended  to 

"Tlic  resolution  np|H>nrs  In  Dwutnmt*  on  Diunrmamcnt,  t'M6,  pp.  70S  TOO. 
For  the  Urnrvn  protocol,  hoc  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commfttc.4,  Ruhcommlttc'4 
on  Disarmament.  lUmnnumntt  nnti  Security:  A  ColltrUon  of  Pocui.irntM,  19 1 9 
U’om.  print.  81  fh  <’otiu.,  2«t  ses*  >.  pp.  HUM 70. 
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prejudge  for  political  purposes  the  results  of  the  study  to  be 
undertaken.  <  . 

I  should  now  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  draft  resolution  which 
would  request  the  Secretary-General  to  ascertain  the  position  of  Mem¬ 
ber  Governments  on  establishing  a  system  for  the  registration  and 
publication  of  information  on  tne  international  transfer  of  conven¬ 
tional  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war.11  My  delegation  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  draft  resolution  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  Gov¬ 
ernments  to  give  serious  thought  to  and  to  make  known  tneir  views 
on  a  subject  where  progress  is  needed — the  subject  of  conventional 
arms  transfers.  That  is  an  important,  as  well  as  a  complex  and  difficult 
subject. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  problems  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  That  is  one  of  mankind’s  oldest  hopes  and  it 
continues  to  be  an  urgent  task. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  complex  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  limited  test-ban  treaty,12  the  outer  space  and  Antarctic  Treat¬ 
ies  18  and  the  non-proliferation  treaty 14  can  have  any  illusion  that  the 
i*oad  to  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  an  easy  one.  But  however 
difficult  that  road  may  be,  my  Government  remains  determined  that 
general  and  complete  disarmament  must  be  our  final  goal. 

My  Government  supports  the  draft  resolution  requesting  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  pursue 
renewed  efforts  toward  achieving  substantial  progress  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control,  as  well  as 
on  important  partial  measures  of  disarmament.15 

We  also  have  before  us  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Cyprus.16  While  appreciating  the  concerns  which  underlie 
this  suggestion,  I  frankly  believe  it  would  be  most  inadvisable  to  place 
before  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  as  this  draft 
resolution  proposes,  most  of  the  major  problems  that  confront  the 
United  Nations.  In  particular  the  United  States  would  oppose  a 
change  in  the  established  mandate  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  in  order  to  include  matters  not  now  within  its  com¬ 
petence.  Grafting  additional  responsibilities  onto  a  body  charged  with 
arms  control  and  disarmament  would  so  overload  it  as  to  render  it 
ineffective.  Moreover,  a  broadened  and  diffused  mandate  could  lead  to 
an  overlap  and  interference  in  the  work  of  other  institutions. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  draft  resolution  on  the  non¬ 
nuclear  Conference  submitted  by  the  delegations  of  Australia,  Austria, 
Canada,  Finland,  Japan  and  the  Netherlands.”  As  everyone  is  aware, 
my  Government  was  not  a  voting  participant  in  that  Conference.  For 
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this  reason,  and  quite  apart  from  some  of  the  views  it  expresses,  we  do 
not  believe  the  United  States  should  be  asked  to  endorse  the  Declaration 
of  the  Conference.1' 

However,  aside  from  this  reservation,  I  find  that  over-all  this  draft, 
resolution  does  embody  an  approach  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  results  of  the  non-nuclear  Conference  that  the  United  States  can 
support.  It  meets  our  concern  that  existing  bodies  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  on  the  constructive  suggestions  adopted  at  the  non-nuclear 
Conference  and  that  subsequently  the  General  Assembly  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  look  at  the  results  of  those  efforts  to  see  what  further 
steps  might  be  required— including  in  that  context,  the  possibility  of 
convening  a  session  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission. 
To  consider  calling  for  further  steps  before  the  twenty-fourth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  would,  in  our  view,  be  premature  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  efforts  under  way  in  existing  bodies.  Notwithstanding 
our  reservation  concerning  the  Declaration,  we  hope  that  this  draft 
resolution  will  find  wide  support  in  this  Committee  and  in  the  plenary 
of  the  General  A  ssembly . 


Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Farace)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Results  of 
the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  De¬ 
cember  5,  1968  1 

Tlie  Italian  delegation  is  today  taking  the  floor  for  the  second  time 
in  the  First  Committee  on  item  96  of  our  agenda.  As  we  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  indicate  in  our  previous  statement,2  the  Italian  delegation 
attaches  special  importance  to  this  item  and  dares  to  presume,  in  view 
of  the  debate  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  weeks  in  this 
Committee,  that  its  approach  is  shared  by  many,  ir  not  by  all  delega¬ 
tions.  Nobody,  we  think,  has  denied  or  minimized  the  significance  of 
tho  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  which  took  place  in 
Geneva  last  September :  a  Conference  which  was  held  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  resumed  twenty-second  session, 
had  commended  and  had  opened  to  signature  the  Treaty  on  the  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.'  Tho  two  events — the  signing  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty,  and  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon 
States — are,  in  our  view,  two  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  nations,  in  that,  for  the  first  time,  they  attempted  in  a  global 
manner  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  tho  nuclear  ago:  disarmament, 
security  for  all  nations,  economic  development  for  all,  and  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

May  I  l>e  allowed  to  concentrate  my  nttention  on  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States:  what  we  believe  it  meant  for  all  those 
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who  took  part  in  it,  with  or  without  the  right  of  vote;  the  lessons  that 
can  be  drawn  from  it,  and  its  future. 

The  results  of  the  Conference  are  before  us  in  document  A/7277.4 
Despite  its  shortcomings,  despite  the  limited  time  allotted  to  it,  despite 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  with  which  it  was  confronted,  we  firmly 
believe — and  we  heard  no  voice  to  the  contrary — that  it  aid  achieve 
significant  results;  and,  in  particular,  it  confirmed  and  emphasized 
two  basic  principles :  first,  that  the  problems  of  the  nuclear  age  are 
indivisible;  second,  that  co-operation  towards  their  solution — tne  co¬ 
operation  of  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers  alike,  and  of  the 
industrialized  countries  as  well  as  of  the  developing  countries — is 
essential. 

The  Committee  is  also  aware  that  one  of  the  early  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  unanimously  adopted  resolution  was  the  necessity  of  en¬ 
suring  the  continuation  of  its  endeavours  and  of  the  work  which  was 
begun  in  Geneva.  That  idea,  I  might  add,  inspires  and  runs  through 
eacn  of  the  documents  approved  by  the  Conference  and  has  been 
expressed  by  several  speakers  who  have  taken  part  in  this  debate. 
But — and  this  is  the  main  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Committee — what  we  consider  as  essential  is  that  the 
continuity  of  the  Conference  be  ensured,  not  only  in  a  piecemeal  or 
fragmentary  way,  through  the  work  of  the  various  United  Nations 
bodies  or  agencies  within  the  United  Nations  family,  a  work  which 
is  of  essential  importance  and  which  must  be  carried  on  and  developed 
in  every  possible  way,  but  also  through  a  unitary  process,  capable  of 
studying  these  problems  and  helping  to  move  towards  their  solution 
in  a  single  context. 

The  Italian  delegation,  in  close  co-operation  with  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  belonging  to  all  regional  groups  represented  in  this  Committee, 
has  in  the  past  few  weeks  given  its  undivided  attention  to  that  issue. 
The  specific  views  and  suggestions  of  the  Italian  delegation,  pointing 
to  the  creation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  are,  we  believe,  well  known  to 
the  First  Committee.  They  were  set  forth  in  our  statement  of  18  No¬ 
vember,  fully  reproduced  in  the  verbatim  records  of  the  First 
Committee.8 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to  re-emphasize  our  position 
or  to  answer  the  objections  or  the  reservations  that  have  been  made 
in  respect  of  our  original  proposal,  although,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Italian  delegation,  I  still  maintain  that  our  assessment  was  correct 
and  our  approach  sound  and  sensible.  However,  our  intention  is  to 
move  forward.  What  we  have  in  mind  is  co-operation,  not  only  regard¬ 
ing  the  objectives  to  be  pursued  but  also  regarding  the  methods  to  be 
adopted.  lor  those  reasons,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  we  have  joined 
our  efforts  with  those  of  a  group  of  countries  which  share  our  views 
and  we  have  extended  the  range  of  our  consultations  to  all  geograph¬ 
ical  groups  and  sectors  of  the  United  Nations  membership  in  order  to 
find  a  common  denominator  for  action. 

The  result  of  our  efforts  is  a  joint  draft  resolution,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  is  being  circulated  unofficially  in  the  Committee.  It  is  sponsored 
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by  the  delegations  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Pakistan  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  as  well  as  by  my  own  delegation.4  We  feel  the  document  does 
not  need  a  lengthy  introduction.  Most  of  what  it  contains  is  already 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Committee.  Part  of  it,  I  hasten  to  say, 
is  drafted  along  lines  which  are  parallel  with  those  of  another  draft 
resolution  which  is  already  before  the  Committee7 — a  circumstance 
which  is  evidence  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  consultations  which 
we  have  conducted  with  other  delegations. 

In  our  exchanges  of  views  some  of  the  differences  emerging  between 
the  draft  resolutions  did  in  effect  find  a  compromise,  in  particular  the 
timing  of  the  convening  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Com 
mission,  a  point  on  which  our  concessions  appear,  at  least  to  my  delega¬ 
tion,  to  be  very  substantial,  but  agreement  could  not  be  reached  on  the 
essential  problem  of  the  terms  of  reference. 

For  our  part  we  consider  that  the  results  of  the  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear- Weapon  States  and,  as  a.  consequence,  the  follow-up  of  the 
resolutions  approved  at  that  Conference,  should  be  considered  as  a 
whole.  The  Conference  studied  and  evaluated  the  problems  of  the 
nuclear  age  in  a  single  context.  It  seems  to  us  that  very  little  purpose 
could  be  served  by  convening  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dealing  with  disarmament,  leaving 
aside  the  problems  of  security  and  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  ent  7y. 

I  should  like  to  leave  to  other  delegations  which  are  sponsoring  this 
draft  resolution  with  us  the  possibility  of  elaborating  on  the  separate 
sections  of  the  resolution  itself.  For  my  part,  I  feel  it  consistent  with 
the  charge  which  has  been  entrusted  to  my  delegation  to  indicate  only 
the  main  lines  on  which  we  have  based  our  work  and  our  thinking, 
hoping  for  the  kind  support  of  the  Commi  ttee. 

Those  main  lines  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

First,  to  ensure  as  the  first  and  main  objective  the  continuity  of  the 
work  and  decisions  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States. 

Second,  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Wearon  States  was  an  event  which  deserves  to  receive  consistent  and 
global — and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  word  “global’’ — follow-up. 

Third,  to  dispel  some  doubts,  even  though  in  our  view  they  are  un¬ 
justified,  about  the  setting  up  of  an  ad  hoc  committee,  by  proposing  that 
tho  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  be  used  instead  and  ask¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  the  Commission  should  be  convened. 

Fourth,  to  take  into  due  account  reservations  made  bv  some  coun¬ 
tries  concerning  tho  date  on  which  the  Commission  should  he  convened. 
On  that  point  also  we  have  followed  a  very  flexible  line  by  suggesting 
that,  the  Secretary -General  should  put  forward  alternative  possibilities 
to  Member  States. 

Fifth,  to  spell  out  the  objective  of  the  follow-up  of  the  Conference 
bv  fixing  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission — terms  of  reference  which  should  cover  the  entire  set  of 
problems  connected  with  the  nuclear  field :  disarmament,  security  and 
the  jieaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 


*  Infra. 

:  .4  ntr.  pp.  701-702. 
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Sixthj  to  draw  up  a  draft  resolution  specific  in  its  wording  but 
clearly  indicating  that,  far  from  desiring  confrontation,  we  sincerely 
seek  co-operation  between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  countries;  that  we 
are  engaged  in  the  task  of  non-proliferation ;  and  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  create  duplicates,  still  less  to  challenge  the  importance  and  the  tasks 
of  other  agencies  and  institutions  which  are  wording  in  this  field. 

Time,  in  our  view,  will  prove  that  our  assessment  of  the  interest  of 
all  countries,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear,  in  establishing  a  procedure 
capable  of  co-ordinating  and  promoting  every  possible  endeavour  in 
the  nuclear  field  in  this  nuclear  age,  is  the  right  approach  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  which  are  so  close  to  us  and  of  which  every  country, 
whatever  its  stage  of  technological  development,  is  particularly  mind¬ 
ful.  The  problems  we  are  faced  with  are  or  great  moment.  Let  us  from 
now  on  take  them  into  the  fullest  consideration  and  dedicate  to  them 
the  attention  which  they  require  in  the  best  interests  of  progress  and 
peace. 

The  draft  resolution  that  we  have  the  honour  to  introduce  is  our 
meditated  contribution  to  that  end.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  the 
Committee’s  attention,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the 
sponsors  when  I  say  that  we  solicit  suggestions  and  views  of  all  other 
delegations,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  draft  resolution  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  acceptance  and  support. 


Six-Power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon  States,  December  5,  1968 1 

The  Generd  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2346  (B)  of  19  December  1967, 2  by  which 
it  decided  to  convene  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States 
at  Geneva  from  29  August  to  28  September  1968, 

Noting  that  accordingly  the  Conference  of  Nor -Nuclear- Weapon 
States  took  place  at  Geneva  with  the  participation  of  ninety-two  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States,  and  of  four  of  the  nuclear- weapon  States: 
France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  of  America, 

Having  examined  the  final  document  of  the  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon  States  (A/7277),8 
Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Conference  has  considered  the 
problems  of  universal  peace  and,  in  particular,  the  security  of  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States,  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  including 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  harnessing  of  nuclear  energy  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes, 

1  A/C.1/L.4M.  Dec.  5,  3968.  The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Argentina,  BrarJl, 
Chile.  Italy,  Pakistan,  and  Yugoslavia.  After  discussions  between  these  countries 
and  the  sponsors  of  the  other  six-power  resolution  (ante,  pp.  761-762).  both  reso¬ 
lutions  w«re  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  draft  resolution  of  Dee.  13  <  A/C.1/ 
L.438),  which  became  pt.  A  cf  f!\A.  resolution  2436  (XXIII),  post,  pp.  797-801. 
*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  p.  733. 
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Noting  that  the  Conference  has  adopted  the  Declaration  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  c  f  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States  and  fourteen  resolutions  con¬ 
taining  various  recommendations, 

Considering  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  aims  of  the  Conference  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  Conference, 

Noting  in  particular  the  provisions  of  resolution  N  of  the  Conference 
by  which  it  invited  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session  to  con¬ 
sider  the  best  ways  and  means  for  the  implementation  of  the  decisions 
taken  by  the  Conference  and  the  continuity  of  the  work  undertaken, 
and  at  a  subsequent  session  to  consider  the  question  of  the  convening 
of  a  second  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,4 

I 

1.  Endorses  the  Declaration  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States; 8 

2.  Endorses  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  in  resolution 
C  recommending  that  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  should  undertake  negotiations  on  matters  of 
nuclear  disarmament,0  and  in  resolution  D  urging  the  Governments  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  to  enter 
at  an  early  date  into  bilateral  discussions  on  the  limitation  of  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and  systems  of  defence 
against  ballistic  missiles; 7 

3.  Endorses  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference,  in  resolution 
B,8  concerning  the  establishment  of  nuclear  weapon-free  zones  and  the 
urgency  of  full  compliance  by  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  with  para¬ 
graph  4  of  resolution  2286  (XXII)  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  5  December  1967 ; 9 

4.  Requests  the  prompt  attention  and  full  co-operation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  end  the  Intcrna- 
tior.:  I  Atomic  Energy  Agency  as  regards  ways  and  means  for  tho 
implementation  of  the  programmes  and  measures  contemplated  in 
resolution  ,T ; 10 

5.  Notes  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  contained  in  reso¬ 
lution  A  11  reaffirming  basic  principles  of  tho  United  Nations  Charter, 
ami  in  resolutions  E,  F,  II,  I,  Iv,  L  and  M  concerning  various  issues 
in  the  fit  Id  of  {>eaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy ; 12 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  tho  United  Nations  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  above-mentioned  resolutions  and  the  Declaration  to  all  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  of  its  specialized  agencies  and  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  to  the  international  bodies 
concerned,  for  due  consideration ; 


*  Ante,  pp.  GS4  68T>. 

*  Ante,  pp.  6vS5~OH7. 

*  Ante,  pp.  674-875. 

T  into,  p  675. 

"  Ante,  pp.  672-674. 

*  liocuMt'nt»  on  IHannnament,  1% 7,  pp.  620-521. 
14  Ante,  pp.  681-6S2. 

11  Ante,  pp.  671-672. 

"  Ante,  pp.  075  UN  1, 
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7.  Requests  further  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a  report  based 
on  the  information  supplied  by  those  concerned  on  the  progress 
achieved  in  the  implementation  of  t  he  present  resolution  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth  session. 

II 

1.  Decides  to  convene  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission  ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  consult  Member  States  to 
ascertain  their  preference  on  the  alternatives  of  convening  a  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  either  not  later  than 
July  I960  or  after  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  before  March  1970 : 

(a)  To  consider,  taking  duly  into  account  the  reports  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Eignteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  what 
now  measures  could  be  taken  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  particularly 
nuclear  disarmament,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  security  assurances; 

(b)  To  consider,  taking  duly  into  account  the  reports  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  other  concerned  organizations, 
further  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  among  all  States  with  special  regard  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  developing  countries ; 

3.  Recommends  that  the  Disarmament  Commission  should  ensure 
by  appropriate  means  continuous  and  efficient  efforts  in  these  fields ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  to  the  Disarmament 
Commission  all  necessary  assistance,  including  the  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  those  concerned  on  the  progress  achieved  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  present  resolution ; 

5.  Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  submit  a  report  on  its 
work  to  the  subsequent  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

III 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint  a  group  of  experts 
in  accordance  with  resolution  G  of  the  Conference,13  chosen  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  basis,  to  prepare  a  full  report  on  all  possible  contributions  of 
nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and  scientific  advancement  of  the 
developing  countries ; 

2.  kn  dorses  the  recommendation  that  the  Secretary-General  draw 
the  attention  of  the  group  of  experts  to  the  desirability  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  in  preparing  the  report; 

i  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  the  report  to  the 
Governments  of  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  time  to 
permit  its  consideration  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


“  Ante,  |».  07*. 
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Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare,  in  consultation  with  the 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  of  its  specialized  agencies  and 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  to  transmit  to  the 
above-mentioned  Governments,  in  time  for  its  consideration  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth  session : 

(a)  A  report,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Programme  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  on 
the  establishment,  within  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme, 
of  a  “Nuclear  Technology  Research  and  Development  Programme”, 
to  be  executed  as  a  matter  of  priority  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the  benefit  oi  the  developing 
countries ; 

(b)  A  report,  with  the  assistance  of  the  group  of  experts  referred 
to  m  section  III,  as  well  as  with  the  assistance  cf  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  of  other  international  bodies  concerned, 
on  the  establishment  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  of  an  international  service  for  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  appropriate  international  control. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Malik,  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  9, 
1968 1 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  disarmament  matters  has  been 
sufficiently  clarified  in  statements  by  the  Soviet  delegation  during  the 
debate  in  the  First  Committee.  At  the  present  juncture  wo  shoula  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  as  an  explanation  of  vote  on  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tions  presented  to  <  he  Committee. 

The  non-aligned  countries,  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament,  together  with  some  other  countries,  have 
introduced  a  draft  resolution  stressing  the  need  to  make  new  efforts 
to  achieve  an  agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  and 
containing  an  appeal  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  that  it  redouble  its  efforts  in  that  direction.2  In  this  connexion 
the  draft  resolution  specifically  draws  the  attention  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  to  the  Memorandum  of  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  of  5  July  of  this  year,  concerning  urgent  measures  to  stop  the 
arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament.3 

The  importance  of  that  Memorandum  was  also  stressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  in  his  statement  at  the  time  when  he 
declared  that  the  Committee  was  passing  to  the  vote  on  the  dr  ift  resol  u- 
tions.  The  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  underline  again  that  the  con¬ 
crete  and  realistic  proposals  contained  in  the  Memorandum  of  the 


1  A/r.l/PV.tlKM,  pp.2-15. 

’Ideation)  with  pt.  H  of  (I. A.  ro«>P’t ion  'J l.%4  (XXIII),  post,  pp,  7JK1  7iUi. 
1  .intr,  pp.  4tW— 170. 
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Soviet  Government  furnish  a  wide  base  for  future  disarmament  nego¬ 
tiations;  for  strengthening  and  expanding  the  success  achieved  as  a 
result  of  the  elaboration  and  signing  of  the  treaty  on  the  mn-prolifer- 
ation  of  nuclear  weapons.4  Agreement  on  and  implemention  of  any 
of  the  disarmament  measures  set  forth  in  that  Memorandum  would  be 
a  new  and  further  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
strengthening  of  international  security  for  all  States,  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear. 

The  representative  of  the  USSR  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  will  continue  to  make  all  necessary  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

We  should  like  again  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  and,  therefore,  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Government  sets  forth  as  a  matter  of  first 
priority  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Discussions  on  disarmament  in  the  First  Committee  have  also  shown 
that  many  States  consider  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  to  strengthen  their  security 
and  as  the  next  important  step  towards  disarmament  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Soviet  Union,  as  the  Committee  knows,  presented  to  the  twenty-second 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  proposing  that  every  State  undertake  not 
to  use  nuclear  weapons,  not  to  threaten  to  use  them  and  not  to  incite 
other  States  to  use  those  weapons.8  That  kind  of  prohibition  would 
be  of  tremendous  international  importance.  It  would  be  a  restrictive 
factor  for  all  those  who  might  intend  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
other  States  and  would  contribute  to  strengthening  peace  as  well  as 
being  an  important  foundation  for  further  disarmament  measures. 

In  its  memorandum  the  Soviet  Government  proposes  to  consider 
that  draft  convention  as  a  matter  of  first  priority  and  asks  that  there 
be  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  convening  of  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  to  sign  an  appropriate  convention.  The  conclusion  of  such  a  con¬ 
vention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
especially  important.  It  would  be  of  historical  importance  for  ensur¬ 
ing  international  security  and  would  be  an  excellent  base  and  premise 
for  carrying  out  nuclear  disarmament  measures.  It  would  pave  the 
way  for  wide  prospects  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  in 
the  interests  or  mankind. 

We  consider  that,  the  General  Assembly  must  note  the  urgent  nature 
of  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  of  the 
need  to  conclude  a  convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  those  weapons 
and  must  urge  that  this  problem  be  settled  as  soon  ns  possible.  The 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  nui.t  consider  this  matter  without  delay. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  during  the  debate  in  the  First.  Committee 
many  delegations  pointed  to  the  importance  of  the  Soviet  Memoran¬ 
dum  ami  asked  that  measures  contained  in  it  concerning  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments  ami  disarmament  l>e  carried  out.  The  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation,  while  not  insisting  on  a  vote  on  its  own  draft  resolution."  will 


*  A  Mir.  |*l>  401  4* «.*», 
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vote  in  favour  of  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.l/L. 
448/Rev.2.T 

The  First  Committee  has  received  from  a  group  of  States,  namely 
Canada,  Hungary,  India.  Mexico,  Poland,  Sweden,  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  and  others,  a  draft  resolution  in  which  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  is  asked  for  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.8  The  Soviet  delegation  has  already  had 
occasion  to  say  that  it  supports  that  draft  resolution  and  would  like 
to  express  its  conviction  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  and 
the  implementation  of  measures  provided  in  it  will  further  strengthen 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1926  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  ana  bac¬ 
teriological  weapons,9  that  it  will  be  conducive  to  strict  respect  for 
the  provisions  or  that  Protocol  by  all  States  and  encourage  adherence 
to  that  Protocol  on  the  part  of  States  which  have  not  yet  adhered 
to  it. 

Concerning  the  amendments  to  that  draft  resolution  contained  in 
document  A/C.1/L.445,10  the  Soviet  delegation  categorically  opposes 
the  proposal  that  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the  effects  of  the 
possible  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  be  used  to  revise 
or  weaken  the  Geneva  Protocol  that  it  be  used  for  propaganda,  for 
giving  credence  to  the  unsubstantiated  concept  according  to  which 
that  Protocol  is  obsolescent;  and  these  amendments  in  fact — whether 
the  sponsors  so  wish  or  not — lead  in  that  direction. 

Since  this  is  so,  they  can  only  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  group  of  experts  from  carrying  out  the  task  which  would  be 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  General  Assembly — that  is  to  say,  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  weapons. 

This  is  a  most  important  task,  which  is  being  replaced  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  irrelevant  matters  be  considered,  such  as  the  nature  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  so  on.  In  the  light  of  those 
weighty  reasons,  my  delegation  will  vote  against  these  amendments. 

The  delegations  of  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  India,  Mexi¬ 
co,  Nigeria,  Sweden  and  tho  United  Arab  Republic  have  tablod  a 
draft  resolut  ion  on  the  question  of  the  suspension  of  nuclear- weapon 
tests.11  The  Soviet  Union,  as  the  Commit  tee  knows,  is  a  firm  advocate 
of  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear-weapon  tests  and  is  ready  imme¬ 
diately  to  agree  to  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear-weapon 


r  Identical  with  pt.  B  of  O.A.  resolution  3404  (XXIII),  post,  pp.  7W-7M. 

'Except  for  operative  |mr.  2,  this  resolution  was  identical  with  pt.  A  of  tl.A. 
resolution  2154  (XXIII). 

*8cnate  Foreign  Helntioiu*  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  / >t *- 
antiotnent  and  Security:  A  Collection  of  Documents,  IVDJSS  (Com.  print,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  mm),  pp.  100-170. 

“This  draft  resolution,  sjsmsoml  by  Malta  r.nd  Trinidad  ami  Tobago,  would 
have  the  proposed  rejiort  "include  an  Indication  of  the  nature,  menus  of  de¬ 
livery  and  effects,  Including  economic  and  health  Implications  of  the  possible 
use  of  chemical,  bacteriological  and  other  biological  means  of  warfare,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  position  of  States  that  are  unable  to  establish  ade¬ 
quate  measures  of  detection  and  protection  against  the  posalblo  use  of  these 
means  of  warfare."  It  was  not  put  to  a  vote. 

"Identical  with  resolution  2155  (XXIII),  pp.  T'.Hl  7J>7. 
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tests  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  national  means  of  detection  and  con¬ 
trol  over  such  prohibition. 

To  achieve  agreement  on  the  question  of  a  cessation  of  underground 
nuclear- weapon  tests,  only  one  thing  is  required:  a  political  decision 
to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  underground  nuclear  tests.  We  are 
deeply  convinced  of  this.  Because  of  this  position  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
my  delegation  will  vote  in  favour  of  that  draft  resolution. 

The  First  Committee  has  also  been  seized  of  several  draft  resolu¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States.  The 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  Conference  of  Non-Nu¬ 
clear-Weapon  States  is  well  known ;  it  has  often  been  set  out  here  in 
the  First  Committee.  The  Soviet  Union  opposes  the  division  of  the 
world  into  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  States.  The  fallacious  nature  of 
this  opposition  of  nuclear  to  non-nuclear  States  resides  first  of  all  in 
the  fact  that  if  such  a  situation  were  instilled  into  world  affairs,  this 
would  lead  to  the  undermining  of  the  United  Nations  and  would  be 
a  negative  influence  on  the  development  of  international  relations 
and  co-operation,  including  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  ensuring 
international  peace  and  security,  disarmament,  aid  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  peoples  and  concerted  action  among  States 
to  achieve  the  objectives  set  out  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Attempts  to  differentiate  between  States  on  such  an  arbitrary  basis 
as  the  existence  or  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  political  and  social  realities  of  the  present-day  worla.  On  the 
basis  of  such  an  approach,  one  would  find  in  one  and  the  same  group 
of  nuclear,  non-nuclear  or  semi-nuclear  States,  reactionary  ana  pro¬ 
gressive  States,  Imperialist  and  Socialist  States,  racists  and  colo¬ 
nialists  and  freedom-loving  States,  those  fighting  against  colonialism 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  creation  of  such  political  confusion  in  the 
United  Nations  system  and  in  international  relations  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  aggressive  imperialist  regimes,  which  find  themselves  iso¬ 
lated  and  which  strive  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  from  their  fight  against  the  forces  of  imperialism,  colonialism 
and  racism  in  favour  or  strengthening  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  declaration  adopted  by  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States  and  many  of  its  resolutions’*  are  predicated 
upon  such  a  division  of  the  world  into  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  coun¬ 
tries  and  are  designed  to  give  organizational  form  and  substance  to 
the  creation  of  a  bloc  of  non-nuclear  States  which  would  be  opposed  to 
nuclear  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  support  either  this  decla¬ 
ration  or  many  of  the  decisions  of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States. 

My  delegation  approaches  the  draft  resolutions  concerning  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  N  ..i-Nuelear-Weapon  States  and  the  decisions  of  that  con¬ 
ference  from  tho  following  *vngle.  Are  they  conducive  to  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weainins  or, 
on  the  contrary,  do  they  hamper  and  obstruct  the  attainment  of  its 
objectives?  Do  they  help  those  who  are  looking  for  all  kinds  of  arti¬ 
ficial  pretexts  for  not  adhering  to  the  treaty?  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
t hose  who  cannot  or  will  not  recognize  this,  an'  wittingly  or  unwit- 
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tingly,  helping  the  aggressive,  revenge-seeking  circles  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  to  conceal  their  desire  to  possess  nuclear  weapons. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  remember  very  well  how  German  imperialism 
has  twice  witliin  one  generation  brought  upon  Europe  and  the  world 
the  bloody  orgy  of  two  world  wars.  The  peoples  of  the  world  will  never 
forget  it  and  will  never  allow  the  West  German  revenge-seekers  to 
commit  for  a  third  time  the  same  crime  against  the  world  and  against 
mankind.  In  this  connexion  it  must  be  noted  that  some  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  and  this  may  be 
reflected  in  some  of  the  draft  resolutions  submitted  here,  can  be  used 
by  the  opponents  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty  at  least  to  prevent 
or  delay  as  much  as  possible  the  entry  into  force  of  that  treaty.  Another 
thing  must  be  noted.  Some  non-nuclear  countries,  refusing  to  sign  this 
treaty,  evince  a  tendency  which  must  make  us  wary.  These  countries 
strive  to  obtain  significant  advantages  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  use 
of  nuclear  energy ;  they  demand  additional  guarantees  for  their  own 
security,  but  they  refuse  to  assume  any  obligations  and  they  do  not  ad¬ 
here  to  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  point  out  the  unrealistic  and  un¬ 
founded  nature  of  such  an  approach. 

The  Committee  knows  that  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty — and  this  is  quite  logical — States  which  have 
signed  the  treaty  will  of  course  be  in  a  very  advantageous  position 
from  the  point  of  view  of  enjoying  the  advantages  and  privileges  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  treaty  for  its  participants.  It  is  in  the  interest  or  all  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  ensure  that  it  enter  into  force  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  thus  enabling  the  parties  to  this  important  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  pass  on  to  the  solution  of  concrete  questions  relating  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  The  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  would 
also  significantly  strengthen  the  security  of  all  States — nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  alike. 

The  Soviet  delegation  v,  ould  like  to  point  out  also  that  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  decisions  of  the  Cc  ference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  are 
insufficiently  well-founded  and  were  adopted  without  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  consultations  with  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  international  organizations  to  which  those  decisions 
are  addressed.  The  Committee  knows  that  some  specialized  agencies, 
of  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme,  have  already  drawn 
attention  to  this  fact.  That  being  so  we  consider  that  it  is  necessary 
to  study  very  earoft  y  those  decisions  of  the  Conference  of  N011- 
Nuclear-Weapon  States. 

Therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  object  to  a  number  of  con¬ 
structive  decisions  of  the  Conference  being  sent  for  careful  perusal  to 
Governments  of  States,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
specialized  agencies  and  other  international  organizations  to  which 
these  decisions  are  addressed.  We  are  deeply  convinced  that  such  an 
approach  is  just  and  businesslike.  First,  all  these  institutions  and 
•States  must  carefully  study  those  constructive  decisions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  rather  than  try  at  this  time,  and  in  undue  haste,  to  adopt  at 
\his  session  of  the  General  Assembly  decisions  concerning  the  carrying 
oat  of  all  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  Conference 
without  any  exception. 
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Other  proposals  are  even  less  acceptable,  such  as  the  proposal  that  a 
special  organ  or  machinery  be  set  up  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclcar-Weapon  States,  or  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Disarmament  Commission  be  transformed  into  what  might  be 
called  a  “watchdog”  body  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  those  de¬ 
cisions.  Such  functions  and  tasks  are  obviously  completely  outside  the 
purview  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Soviet  delegation  opposes  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States  con¬ 
tained  in  documents  A/C.1/L.449,13  450 14  and  451.15  At  the  same  time, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  reject  all  the 
decisions  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States. 

We  have  already  pointed  to  the  constructive  approach  which  should 
be  adopted  towards  those  decisions.  We  consider  that  for  a  business¬ 
like  and  serious  consideration  of  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  which 
are  of  a  constructive  nature,  the  General  Assembly  ought  to  take  a  de¬ 
cision  which  would  be  supported  by  the  nuclear  rowers  and  the  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  States.  Precisely  such  a  solution  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  is  con¬ 
tained  m  the  draft  resolution  presented  by  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
and  the  Soviet,  delegation  supports  this  draft  resolution.16 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  always 
approaches  disarmament  matters,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
temporary  situation  but  as  a  world  problem  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  for  all  countries,  for  all  peoples — for  the  whole  of  man¬ 
kind. 

The  struggle  for  disarmament  is  one  of  the  main  guidelines  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  State.  But  those  who  under  various  guises 
refuse  to  have  the  disarmament  problem  solved  and  try  to  place  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  the  implementation  of  agreements  already 
reached,  including  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  must  understand  one 
very  simple  thing.  Positive  progress  and  the  successful  solution  of  the 
disarmament  problem  is  of  no  more  or  less  interest  to  the  Soviet 
Union  than  to  other  States,  because  the  solution  of  disarmament 
problems  is  to  a  large  extent  a  condition  for  a  bright  future  for  all 
Slates,  large  or  small,  nuclear  or  non-nuclear.  Of  course  we  understand 
that  a  solution  to  the  disarmament  problem  is  fraught  with  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  requires  persistent  effort  and  that  much  serious  work  lies 
ahead.  However,  the  need  to  ensure  international  security  requires  that 
(he  search  for  an  agreement  on  these  questions  should  continue  and 
redouble,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  threat  or  war  from  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind,  so  that  the  vast  resources  consumed  by  the  arms  race  could  be 
directed  at  improving  the  conditions  of  life  and  welfare  of  nil  peoples 
of  the  world.  Now  that,  through  the  collective  efforts  of  many  States, 
the  treaty  on  non-proliferation  has  been  woiked  out  and  signed,  tiie 
world  has  passed  yet  one  more  milestone  in  its  forward  movement  to¬ 
wards  the  solution  of  all  disarmament  problems  and  towards  attaining 
the  main  object ivo  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 


“  The  Cypriot  draft  resolution  of  Dec.  2, 1968. 

**  Ante,  pp.  761-7U2. 

"  Ante,  pp.  776-779. 

“  A  152.  The  resolution  was  not  put  to  n  vote. 
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Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (Chayet)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1968 1 

I  should  like  very  briefly  to  explain  the  vote  of  the  French  delega¬ 
tion  on  the  draft  resolutions  which  will  soon  be  voted  upon  in  the 
Committee. 

Concerning  draft  resolution  A/C.l/L.448/Rev.2,s  the  French  dele¬ 
gation,  whose  attitude  on  disarmament  matters  is  well  known,  will 
abstain.  We  should  like  to  recall  that  we  already  had  occasion  during 
the  disarmament  debates  to  state  our  views  on  some  of  the  ideas  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preamble  of  this  draft,  and  it  seems  to  us  useless  to  dwell 
on  these  matters  again. 

Regarding  draft  resolution  A/C.l/L.447i  the  French  delegation, 
which  will  also  abstain  from  the  vote  on  this  text,  merely  wishes  to 
point  out  that  the  measures  envisaged  in  the  framework  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  for  the  creation  of  bodies  which  would  under¬ 
take  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  are  incompatible  with  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  contained  in  item  28  of  the  agenda  as  recalled  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  preamble  of  that  draft  resolution : 

.  .  .  question  of  the  urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
tests  .  .  .  .* 

These  draft  resolutions  concerning  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes  presuppose,  on  the  contrary,  a  modification  of  the  Moscow 
Treaty.4 

Finally,  concerning  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.444,5  my  delegation 
would  first  like  to  reaffirm  that  the  French  Government,  which  is  a 
depositary  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,9  attaches  great  importance  to  that 
international  instrument,  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  in  force. 
However,  we  have  no  objections  to  entrusting  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  with  the  task  of  investigating  the  effects  of  the 
possible  uses  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  experts  will  be  able  to  deal  with  all  biological  weapons. 
We  should  no  doubt  have  preferred  a  draft  resolution  containing  less 
mention  of  a  body  which  would  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  mandate  in  this 
field  if  we  judge  by  a  reading  of  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the 
preamble.  However,  we  take  note  of  the  fact  that  operative  paragraph 
4  clearly  indicates  that  the  General  Assembly  will  i.nve  the  last  word 
on  this  report,  and  that  is  why  we  shall  vote  in  favour  of  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  A/C.1/L.444,  taking  into  account  the  amendment  just  presented 


‘  A/C.l/PV.1035,  pp.  21-22. 

’Identical  with  pt.  B  of  G.A.  resolution  215-1  (XXIII),  pm t,  pp.  793  700. 
•identical  with  G.A.  resolution  2155  (XXIII),  post,  pp.  700  797. 

4  Document »  on  DUarmament,  1963,  pp.  201  -293. 

*  Kxeopt  for  operative  par.  2,  this  resolution  was  identical  with  pi.  A  of  G.A. 
resolution  2454  (XXIII). 

*  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament.  /><*- 
armament  and  Security:  ,4  Colhetion  «>/  Document 1919  5.7  (Com.  print,  Sltli 
Cong.,  2d  aena),  pp.  100-170. 
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by  the  representative  of  Poland.7  On  this  occasion  we  should  like  to 
welcome  the  spirit  of  understanding  shown  by  the  sponsors  of  draft 
resolutions  A/C.1/L.444  and  L.445 8  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  all 
existing  difficulties. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  we  should  very  much  like  to 
see  studied  later  on  the  possibility  or  prohibiting,  under  effective  con¬ 
trol,  the  manufacture  of  weapons  dealt  with  in  this  draft  resolution. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Malik)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1968 1 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  draft  resolutions  on  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  which  were  previously 
contained  in  documents  A/C.1/L.450 2  and  451,®  was  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  statement  the  Soviet  Union  delegation  made  in  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  on  9  December  1968.4  The  Committee  now  has  before  it  for  con¬ 
sideration  a  new  draft  resolution  prepared  by  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
two  earlier  drafts  on  the  basis  of  their  merger  into  this  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  in  document  A/C.1/L.458.8 

Having  carefully  studied  this  new  draft  resolution^  the  Soviet 
Union  delegation  deems  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  considerations  of 
principles  set  forth  in  its  statement  of  9  December  1968  are  fully  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  new  joint  draft  resolution  also,  the  draft  which  is  now 
submitted  to  us  by  the  co-sponsors  of  the  two  earlier  drafts.  First, 
this  draft,  like  the  previous  ones,  calls  for  approval  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon  States,®  which  as  you 
know  would  direct  the  United  Nations  toward  the  holding  in  future 
of  another  conference  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  and  would  side¬ 
track  it  from  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.7 

Secondly,  it  is  significant  that  tne  new  draft  resolution,  like  the 
previous  ones,  contains  not  a  sing  e  reference  to  the  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  in  itself  must  neces¬ 
sarily  put  us  on  our  guard.  Tn  addition  to  this  clear  anomaly,  we  also 
have  to  consider  that  among  the  co-sponsors  of  tho  draft  resolution  are 
several  countries  which  have  net  yet  signed  the  treaty  on  non-pro¬ 
liferation,  while  some  of  them  have  directly  stated  their  reluctance 
to  adhere  to  the  treat v. 

Thirdly,  the  purpose  of  the  draft  resolution  is  io  decide  in  advance 
here  and  now  that  ail  decisions  of  the  Conference  without  exception 

;  1  tilt*  fltml  version  of  ojieratlvo  pur.  2  of  pt.  A  of  <5.A.  resolution  2h"»| 

txxun. 

'The  :!,’temlnient  l*r  Malta  am!  Trinhlml  ami  Tot  men  (ante,  p.  781,  n.  10). 

*  A/r.l/I»V.1<MS,  pp.  18-31. 

*  Antr.  pp.  7(11-702- 
"  to/*,  pp.  770-770. 

*  Inf* .  pp.  770  78-1. 

*  lilentieal  with  pt,  A  of  (I. A.  resolution  2-irMl  {XXIII),  po*/,  pp  707  SOi. 

*  t  »i/r,  pp.  liSf»-(!S7, 

‘  .!»/•■,  pp. -101  H«Ti. 
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whether  they  are  constructive  or  not  should  be  carried  out.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  resolution  would  necessitate  not  only  the  approval  of 
all  these  recommendations  by  the  General  Assembly,  but  would  be 
1  Jitamount  tc  a  call  for  their  mandatory  implementation. 

This  approach  is  fundamentally  incorrect.  The  Soviet  Union  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  decision  must  be  studied  very  carefully.  It  is  only  the 
constructive  decisions  of  the  Conference  that  must  be  considered  first. 
The  General  Assembly  should  not  attempt  in  haste  to  take  at  the 
present  session  all  the  decisions  regarding  implementation  of  ail  its 
resolutions  and  recommendations,  without  exception. 

Fourthly,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  has  already  been  stated,  considers 
unacceptable  the  proposal  that  use  should  be  made  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Disarmament  for  carrying  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Conference  as  envisaged  in  the  new  draft  resolution. 

Fifthly,  we  cannot  but  express  regret  that  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
new  draft  resolution  have  not  taken  account  of  the  constructive  and 
businesslike  proposals  put  forward  by  the  socialist  countries  in  the 
draft  resolution  by  Bulgaria  and  Hungary.8  In  this  connexion,  the 
Soviet  delegation  would  also  like  once  again  to  draw  attention  to  an 
extremely  important  question  which  is  of  cardinal  importance  to  all 
socialist  countries.  We  should  like  to  remind  the  Committee  that  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  when  the  question  of  holding  a  conference  of  non¬ 
nuclear  countries  was  under  discussion,  the  Soviet  delegation  strongly 
opposed  the  illegal  and  discriminatory  approach  to  those  socialist  ^ 
countries  that  were  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized  agencies,  an  approach  which  was  at  variance  with  the  Charter. 
Now,  we  see  that  the  joint  draft  resolution  again  includes  what  we 
regard  as  a  fallacious  and  completely  unfounded  imperialist  formula 
used  vb-a-vis  the  socialist  countries  that  are  not  Members  of  the 
United  i’ations  or  of  its  specialized  agencies.  This  discriminatory  ap¬ 
proach  to  those  socialist  States,  our  friends  and  brothers,  is  imposed 
on  the  United  Nations  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  come  to  terms 
with  tho  realities  of  our  times.  Those  who  are  blinded  by  class  hatred 
of  socialism  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  for  almost  twenty  years 
now  there  has  been  a  sovereign  independent  socialist  State  existing 
and  successfully  developing  in  Europe — the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public.  Another  important  fact  is  that  the  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  sign  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  whereas  West  Germany  on  various  contrived  pre¬ 
texts  has  thus  far  avoided  acceding  to  the  treaty. 

That  >mj)crialist  and  anti-socialist  formula  which  is  contained  in 
the  now  draft  resolution,  a  formula  which  has  been  previously  imposed 
on  the  United  Nations  in  a  number  of  other  documents,  is  also  aimed 
to  the  same  extent  against  the  socialist  Democrat  ic  People’s  Republic  of 
Korea  and  also  the  socialist  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  In 
view  of  the  above-mentioned  considerations,  tbe  Soviet  delegation  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  new  draft  resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.458 
and  will  vote  against  that  draft  resolution. 

Further,  we  consider  it  necessary  to  express  our  views  on  draft  rcso- 


*  A/CM  The  resolution  was  uot  put  tu  a  vote. 
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lution  A/0.1/L.460.  According  to  this  draft  resolution^  the  General 
Assembly  would  take  steps  to  study  the  question  of  setting  up  an  in¬ 
ternational  service  for  using  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
under  appropriate  international  control.0  The  first  thing  that  should 
be  noted  m  this  connexion  is  that  the  twelfth  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  conference,  which  was  held  this  year,  has  already  de¬ 
cided  on  tne  practical  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Agency  so  that  it  may 
effectively  discharge  the  functions  and  tasks  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.10 

In  regard  to  the  peaceful  utilization  of  nuclear  explosive  devices,  we 
consider  that  since  that  Agency  is  itself  already  dealing  with  this 
matter  and  has  already  begun  to  study  it,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  give 
parallel  instructions  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  same  matter.  We  are  convinced  that,  the  Agency  has  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  best  qualified  in  this  field  and  can  itself  through 
a  study  of  this  question  find  the  most  suitable  and  effective  organization 
or  form  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions  in  providing  services  for 
the  conduct  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  in  accordance  with  that 
treaty.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  IAEA  is  an  independent 
international  organization  and  it  would  be  improper  to  ask  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  within  the  framework  of  IAEA  or  an  international  service  for 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  IAEA 
should  concern  itself  with  the  matter  quite  independently. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  we  have  objections  to  this  draft 
resolution  also  because  it  completely  ignores  the  treaty  on  non-prolifer¬ 
ation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Indeed  the  treaty  is  not  even  referred  to  in 
the  text  of  the  draft  resolution.  It  does  not  only  not  take  note  of  the 
existence  of  the  treaty  but  it  is  also  in  direct  contradiction  with  some 
of  its  provisions.  Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  calls  for  the  holding  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
under  appropriate  international  control  whereas  the  treaty  on  non¬ 
proliferation  calls  for  international  supervision,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  prevent  violations  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  Consequently, 
the  subject  of  it  should  be  not  nuclear  devices  themselves  hut  the 
procedures  for  the  carrying  out  of  explosions,  with  a  view  to  prevent¬ 
ing  the  holding  of  explosions  that  may  lead  to  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But  the  approach  proposed  in  this  draft  resolution 
may  lead  to  a  leakage  of  secret  information  which  would  facilitate 
the  carrying  out  of  nuclear  explosions  for  military  purposes,  which 
would  rne>*h  a  violation  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  my  delegation  cannot  agree  to  the  approach  pro¬ 
posed  in  that  draft  resolution  and  will  vote  against  it  if  it  is  put  to  a 
vote. 

As  regards  the  draft  resolution  on  the  question  of  the  treaty  forbid¬ 
ding  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin  America,11  we  consider  it  necessary  to 
reailinn  the  generally  known  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard 


*  Identical  with  pt.  (’  of  G.A.  resolution  2450  (XXI 1 1  > .  post,  pp.  7D7  801. 
See  ante,  pp.  401  4Uf>. 

11  Identical  with  pt.  11  of  G.A.  resolution  2450  (XXJtll). 
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to  that  treaty.  Being  guided  by  that  position,  the  Soviet  delegation  will 
abstain  in  the  vote  on  that  draft  resolution. 

The  Soviet  delegation  is  prepared  to  vote  for  draft  resolution 
A/C.1/L.462  concerning  bilateral  negotiations  between  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  on  the  strategic 
means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons.18 

However,  one  cannot  but  notice  that  the  co-sponsors  of  this  draft 
resolution,  in  referring  to  resolution  D  of  the  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon  States,1*  did  not  find  it  possible  to  refer  in  their 
draft — as  resolution  D  in  fact  does — to  the  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion.  of  nuclear  weapons,  nor  to  the  fact  that  article  VI  of  the  treaty 
contains  an  undertaking  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
at  an  early  date  and  to  disarmament.  We  regard  this  as  a  serious  omis¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the  draft,  resolution.  As  far  as 
the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  it  approaches  this  undertaking  con¬ 
tained  in  the  non-proliferation  treaty  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  comply  with  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  practice  of  rotation,  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  United  States,  as  co-Chairman  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  two  co- 
Chairmen,  will  announce  at  this  meeting  the  date  of  the  reconvening 
of  that  Committee.  We  would  express  the  hope  that  the  new  session 
of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  will  be  productive 
and  will  lead  to  new  agreements  on  the  halting  of  the  arms  race  and 
on  disarmament. 

In  this  connexion  we  would  again  draw  the  Committee’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  1  July 
1968  on  urgent  measures  to  stop  the  arms  race  and  achieve  disarma¬ 
ment,14  represents  a  good  basis  for  this. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (Dejammet)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1968 1 

The  French  delegation  would  like  to  explain  briefly  its  vote 
on  some  of  the  draft  resolutions  dealing  with  the  question  of 
disarmament. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  draft,  resolution  A/C.1/L.458  submitted 
by  Argentina  and  eleven  other  countries,2  we  should  like  to  point  out 
that  we  were  unable  to  ratify  all  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  or  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  and,  therefore,  cannot  agree 


"  Identical  with  pt.  D  of  O.A.  regolutJon  2150  (XXIII) 

"  Ante,  pp.  008-087. 

”  .t»fr,  pp.  400-470. 

‘  A/0.1 /PV.J  043,  pp.  21-25. 

:  Identical  with  pt.  A  of  G.A.  resolution  2450  (XXIII),  post,  pp.  707-801. 
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unreservedly,  as  we  aro  invited  to  do  in  paragraph  1  of  the  operative 
part  of  this  draft  resolution,  to  “endorse”  the  declaration  of  the 
Conference.8 


However,  as  we  said  in  our  statement  in  ihe  general  debate  on  dis- 


clusions  reached  at  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States, 
we  should  like  to  express  the  interest  with  which  we  have  followed 


m  i  m  t  i Vxil  M  mAi  I  «  [ %  t  m  ivKiy  iiiuuii 


A/O.l/L.458  attests  to  that  interest. 

I  would  add  that,  without  prejudging  the  position  of  Franco  on  tbo 
question  of  the  possible  convening  of  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
the  French  delegation  wishes  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  favour  of  the 
attribution  to  that  body — whose  terms  of  reference  were  defined 
clearly  by  resolution  502  (VI)  of  il  January  1952  * — of  any  specific 
competence  in  matters  of  security. 

The  interest  of  the  French  delegation  in  the  work  of  the  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States  also  explains  why  wo  are  able  to  give 
our  views  on  draft  resolution  A/C.l/L-452,  submitted  by  Bulgaria 
and  Hunga  y,H  without  our  vote  implying  any  mortification  in  our 
position  concerning  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation.0 

With  regard  to  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.4G0,  dealing  with  the 
creation  of  an  international  service  for  nuclear  explosions  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes,7  my  delegation  would  recall  thatj  generally  speaking, 
we  wish  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  international  organs.  That  is 
why,  although  we  understand  full  well  the  concern  of  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States,  we  feel  that  the  IAEA  can  play  the  role  which  is 
defined  in  this  document.  Therefore,  it  was  with  this  in  mind  that  on 
30  September  1968  wo  associated  ourselves  with  the  vote  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  conference  of  the  Agency  on  a  resolution  which,  directed  the 
Director-General  of  the  latter  to  undertake  studies  on  this  subject.8 
We  believe  that,  wo  should  await  the  results  of  this  investigation  and 
report  before  taking  any  new  stand  or  new  initiative  on  the  question. 
'Phe  French  delegation  will  abstain  from  voting  on  draft  resolution 
A/C.1/L.4G0. 

With  regard,  finally,  to  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.4G2,0  we  must 
repeat,  that,  we  aro  convinced  that  any  agreement  Itetween  the  United 
States  and  the  1  USSR  tending  to  limit  the  increase  in  their  armaments 
would  constitute  a  profitable  gesture  towards  detente,  but  we.  believe 
♦  hat  this  is  not  necessarily  a  disarmament,  measure.  Our  abstention 
from  voting  on  that  draft  resolution,  therefore,  will  not  imply  that 
wo  disagree  with  the  holding  of  the  proposed  conversations.  It  will 
merely  serve  to  recall  that  real  nuclear  disarmament  can  be  under¬ 
taken  only  when  the  Powers  possessing  the  atomic  bomb  can  agree 
together  on  measures  to  ensure  it:  elimination. 


*  1  ntc,  pp.  1585  <W7. 

4  ttoannent*  on  lhxan>itim<  nt,  I9i5-J959,  vol.  I,  pp.  .'5.'57  330. 

*  A/t\l/l,.4r>2.  The  resolution  was  not  put  to  a  vote. 

*  Ante,  pp.  iOl  *fOT>. 

7  Identical  with  pt.  C  of  (5. A.  resolution  2-toO  (Will),  iiost,  pp.  7!>7  KOI. 
"  t»fh\  pp.  1507  fM5S. 
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Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Foster  to  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  17, 1968 1 

I  should  like  first  to  make  a  brief  announcement,  as  indicated  by  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on  behalf  of  the  two  Co-Chairmen 
of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  regarding  the  reconvening  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  The  members  of  that 
Committee  have  held  consultations  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  the 
Committee  will  again  begin  its  meetings  on  6  March  1969. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.448  requests  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  resume  its  work  as 
eany  as  possible  and  to  renew  its  efforts  on  the  question  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and  continue  efforts  to  negotiate  collateral  meas¬ 
ures  of  disarmament.*  I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  the  members  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  our  renewed  efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  progress  on  the  vital 
issues  that  will  be  before  us. 

To  turn  now  to  the  draft  resolution  before  us,  we  have  studied  with 
care  the  important  statements  of  Ambassador  Shahi  and  Ambassador 
Eschauzier,  introducing  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.458.8  In  particular, 
it  is  clear  that  this  draft  resolution  is  the  product  of  constructive  com¬ 
promise  on  the  part  of  many  delegations  in  this  Committee.  We  are 
appreciative  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  conciliation  which  has  motivated 
many  delegations  to  develop  a  broadly  acceptable  solution. 

There  is,  however,  one  paragraph  in  the  draft  resolution  which  it  is 
not  possible  for  my  delegation  to  support.  This  is  operative  paragraph 
1,  which  endorses  the  Declaration  of  the  Non-Nuclear  Conference.4 
The  reasons  we  would  like  to  abstain  regarding  this  paragraph  are 
the  following:  first,  we  were  non- voting  participants  at  the  Non- 
Nuclear  Conference  and,  by  virtue  of  this,  we  did  not  register  our 
views  on  a  number  of  the  important  issues  which  came  before  the  Con¬ 
ference;  second,  a  number  of  statements  contained  in  the  final  Decla¬ 
ration  arc  not  consistent  with  our  views.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  cannot  regard  itself  as  in  any  way  committed  to  the  statements 
contained  in  tho  Declaration. 

In  addition,  my  delegation  would  like  to  make  clear  its  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  preamble  of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.458  welcomes  those 
proposals  adopted  by  the  Non-Nuclear  Conference  that  are  construc¬ 
tive. 

The  United  States  would  appreciate  the  holding  of  a  separate  vote 
on  operative  paragraph  1  of  the  draft  resolution,  and  1  hereby  so 
request.  Following  a  separate  vote  on  paragraph  1,  on  which  wo  shall 
abstain,  wo  shall  vote  affirmatively  for  the  draft  resolution  as  a  whole. 

To  turn  now  *o  another  item,  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  explana- 


1  A/0.1/1*V.HM3,  tip.  1*3-  28. 

*  Identical  with  pt.  11  of  G.A.  resolution  2-ir>!  (XXIII ),  infra. 

*  Identical  with  pt.  A  of  G.A.  resolution  iMfifl  (XXIII),  pout,  pp.  707-801. 
*Antv,  pp.  twr»~087. 
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tion  of  the  vote  of  the  United  States  delegation  on  draft  resolution 
A/C.1/L.460,  introduced  by  the  representative  of  Mexico.6 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  article  V  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty 6  provides,  among  other  things,  that  non-nuclear- weapon  States 
party  to  the  treaty  will  be  able  to  obtain  potential  benefits  from  peace¬ 
ful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  pursuant  to  a  special  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  or  agreements  through  an  appropriate  international 
body  with  adequate  representation  or  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  It 
also  provides  that  “negotiations  on  this  subject  shall  commence  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force’’. 

The  freaty  provisions  obviously  do  not  preclude  preliminary  studies 
or  discussions  of  the  subject.  For  its  part,  the  United  States  favours 
an  early  start  on  studies.  They  can  help  develop  a  more  precise 
understanding  of  the  state  of  the  art,  of  the  peaceful  applications  that 
are  most  likely  to  prove  technically  and  economically  feasible  and 
when  they  may  become  so.  Studies  also  can  provide  fuller  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  various  technical  and  administrative  aspects  of  carrying  out 
projects  involving  nuclear  explosions,  and  of  the  specialized  informa¬ 
tion  and  skills  needed  by  States  contemplating  the  use  of  nuclear 
explosion  services.  In  addition,  they  should  help  to  identify  the  duties 
that  the  international  body  should  perform  to  facilitate,  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  time,  the  provision  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services,  in- 
cludingthe  processing  of  requests  for  such  services. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  we  believe  is  the 
international  organization  with  the  appropriate  mandate,  experience 
and  technical  background,  has  begun  some  studies  of  the  kind  described 
above  in  its  traditional  role  of  assembling  and  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Moreover,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  general  conference  of  the  IAEA  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  September  of  this  year,7  the  Agency  has  initiated 
a  study  of  the  functions  it  must  be  called  upon  to  perform  and  the 
procedures  it  might  follow  in  assuming  the  role  of  the  international 
body  contemplated  in  the  treaty.  This  study,  which  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  next  annual  general  conference  of  the  IAEA  in  September, 
appears  to  us  to  make  sense  as  a  necessary  step  in  developing  greater 
clarity  and  specificity  as  to  the  manner  in  which  article  V  should  be 
implemented. 

In  considering  the  advisability  of  requesting  the  Secretary-General 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  establishment  of  an  international  service 
for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  wo  think  it  is  useful  to 
bear  the  following  factors  in  mind : 

This  is  a  highly  technical  area  of  scientific,  endeavour  and  it  is 
important  to  have  the  problem  carefully  studied  by  the  IAEA,  as 
the  body  most  competent  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  the  peaceful 
use  of  atomic  energy.  The  primacy  of  the  IAEA  in  this  field  has  long 
been  recognized  in  practice  and  in  the  relationship  that  the  United 
Nations  has  with  the  Agency.  At  the  same  time,  we  lielieve  the  IAEA 
should,  in  preparing  its  studies,  consult  with  the  United  Nations  and 


*  Identical  with  j*t.  C  of  G.A.  resolution  2150  (XXIII). 
•Ante,  pp.  4«t-4Ur., 

T  Ante,  pp.  U67-CG8. 
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its  specialized  agencies  as  well  as  with  interested  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  which  are  members  of  those  bodies.  We  understand  that  this 
is  the  Agency’s  intention. 

The  relationship  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  IAEA  has 
been  clearly  defined  in  a  formal  agreement  between  the  t,wo  bodies. 
One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this  agreement  was  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion,  confusion  and  wasted  effort  by  clarifying  the  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  two  organizations.  The  first  principle  of  the  agreement 
governing  that  relationship  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  clearly  recognizes  the  IAEA  as  the 
Agency  responsible  for  international  activities  concerned  with  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy.  Article  XI  of  the  same  agreement  cover¬ 
ing  co-ordination  between  the  two  bodies  recognizes  the  desirability 
“of  avoiding  the  overlapping  and  duplication  of  activities”.8  These 
provisions  not  only  establish  binding  constitutional  principles;  they 
also  seem  to  us  to  oe  eminently  sensible  guidelines  for  ensuring  that 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  ana  the  IAEA  are  conducted 
as  efficiently  as  possible. 

The  United  States  would  be  concerned  if  an  effort  were  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  lay  down  guidelines  relating  to  the  functions  to 
be  undertaken  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  IAEA.  The 
study  which  would  be  authorized  by  the  proposal  of  the  representative 
of  Mexico  would  appear  to  leave  open  these  various  possibilities, 
although  that  may  not  be  its  intention. 

Notwithstanding  our  reservations  on  the  compatibility  of  this  draft 
resolution  with  the  relationship  agreement  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  IAEA,  the  United  States  will  not  oppose  this  draft  resolution, 
but  will  abstain.  In  so  doing,  we  assume  that  the  report  called  for  by 
the  draft  resolution  will  not  impinge  on  the  proper  role  of  the  IAEA 
and  that  it  will  ultimately  be  transmitted  to  the  IAEA  for  its  con¬ 
sideration  in  connexion  with  studies  which  that  Agency  is  presently 
undertaking  on  the  same  subject. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2454  (XXIII):  Question  of 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament,  December  20, 
1968  1 


A 


77 \e  General  Assembly, 

Reaffirm-mt]  the  recommendations  contained  in  its  resolution  2 1  02 
B  (XXI)  of  5  PeeemW  1900  calling  for  strict  observance  bv  all 
Stales  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  (inses. 


'General  Assembly  OfUriul  llrctniht;  TirrWh  Sii i>i>ltnnnl  IS 

<A/3so5).pr..wvr>s.  ' 

* A/RKS/mr.4  (XXFU),  Jan.  10,  UHUt.  rt.  A  W!IM  adopted  by  !t  vote  of  107 
to  0,  with  Guinea  and  Malawi  abstaining.  I’t.  B  wan  appro\ed  ion  to  o,  with 
Cuba,  Franco,  Guinea,  and  Malawi  abstaining. 
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and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare  signed  at  Genova  on  17 
June  1925,®  condemning  all  actions  contrary  to  those  objectives  and 
inviting  all  States  to  accedo  to  that  Protocol, 

Considering  that  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  mankind, 

Believing  that  the  people  of  the  world  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  which  recommended  that  the 
Secretary-General  should  appoint  a  group  of  experts  to  study  the 
effects  o{ the  possible  use  of  such  weapons,3 

Noting  the  interest  in  a  report  on  various  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
chemical,  bacteriological  and  other  biological  weapons  which  has  been 
expressed  by  many  Governments  and  the  welcome  given  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Conference  oi  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  by  the  Secretary-General  in  the  introduction  to  his 
annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  Organization  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-third  session,4 

Believing  that  such  a  study  would  provide  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  consideration  bv  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  of  the  problems  connected  with  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons, 

Recalling  the  value  of  the  report  of  the  Secret  ary -General  on  the 
effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons,3 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  a  concise  report  in 
accordance  with  the  proposal  contained  in  paragraph  .12  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  Organization  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  at.  its  twenty-third  session  and  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  contained  in  paragraph  2f>  of  its  report ; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  report  should  be  based  on  accessible  mate¬ 
rial  and  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  consultant  experts 
appointed  by  tho  Secretary-General,  taking  into  account  the  views 
expressed  and  the  suggestions  made  during  the  discussion  of  this  item 
at  tho  twenty-third  session  o  f  the  General  Assembly ; 0 

3.  Calls  upon  Governments,  national  and  international  scientific 
institutions  and  organizations  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  in  the  preparat  ion  of  the  report  ; 


* Tlu»  («.A.  resolution  n|>|H*nrs  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  tfltiii,  pp.  708- 
700.  For  the  (Ionova  protocol,  see  Senate  Foreign  Hein t Ions  Committee,  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament.  Disarmament  and  Security:  A  Collection  of  Documents, 
IOI9~!>.r>  (Com.  print,  81th  Cong., 2d  ness.),  pp.  108-170. 

*  Ante,  pp.  (iUl-filKl. 

*  (tenoral  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-third  Segsion.  Supplement  No. 
1. 1  !  A/7201  /Add.  l).p.  4. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  f,%'7,  pp.  470  ft. 

*  In  Its  original  form,  this  par.  read  as  follows : 

••2.  I'eeommmdx  that  the  re|iort  be  based  on  neeesslble  material  and  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  qualilled  consultant  exjierts  ap|s»lnted  by  the  Seeretary- 
(ieneml  (A/CM/I..4 M.Nov.  18. 1MW)." 

On  Ihv.  10  the  Polish  representative  Informed  the  First  Committee  that  the 
UMinsors  bad  agreed  on  tin*  revised  Ian,,  tage. 
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4.  Requests  that  the  report  be  transmitted  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  rt  an  early  date,  if  possible  by  1  July  1969, 
and  to  the  Governments  of  Member  States  in  time  to  permit  its  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

5.  Recommends  that  Governments  should  give  the  report  wide 
distribution  in  their  respective  languages,  through  various  media  of 
communication,  so  as  to  acquaint  public  opinion  with  its  contents; 

6.  Reiterates  its  call  for  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in 
War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriologi¬ 
cal  Methods  of  Warfare  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925,  and  invites 
all  States  to  accede  to  that  Protocol. 

B 


The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  is 
to  save  mankind  from  the  scourge  of  war? 

Convinced  that  the  armaments  race,  in  particular  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  constitutes  a  threat  to  peace, 

Believing  that  it  is  imperative  to  exert  further  efforts  towards 
reaching  agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effec¬ 
tive  international  control, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  agreement  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  enter  into  bilateral  discussions  on  the  limitation  and  reduction 
of  both  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  defence  against  ballistic  missiles/ 

Having  received  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,8  to  which  are  annexed  documents  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  delegations  of  the  eight  non-aligned  nembers  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  by  Italy,  Sweden,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  of  America, 

Noting  the  memorandum  of  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  dated  5  [ij  July  1968  concerning  urgent  measures 
to  stop  the  arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament*  and  other  proposals 
for  collateral  measures  which  have  been  submitted  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1767  (XVJI)  of  21  November  1962, 10  1908 
(XVIII)  of  27  November  196.3, 11  2031  (XX)  of  3  December  1965/-' 
2162  C  (XXI)  of  5  December  1966, 13  2344  (XXII)  of  19  December 
1967  M  and  2342  B  (XXII)  of  19  December  1967/5 


’This  par.  was  proposed  by  the  U.K.  at  the  Dec.  (1  meeting  of  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  ami  accepted  by  the  »i>on.soiH  on  the  mum*  date. 

•Ante,  pp.  noi~r*9r>. 

*  .infe.  pp.  400-470. 

'*  DocummtH  on  l)i*armantcHt,  1962,  vol.  II,  pp.  1072  1072. 

"  Ibid.,  19€S,  pp.  624-C1'" 

Ibitl.,  I'JliS,  pp.  022-  023. 

M  Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  799  S00. 

"  Ibid.,  1967,  p.  732. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  730-731. 
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1.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  make  renewed  efforts  towards  achieving  substantial 
progiess  in  reaching  agreement  on  the  question  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control,  and  urgently  to  an¬ 
alyse  the  plans  already  under  consideration  and  others  that  might  be 
put  forward  to  see  how  in  particular  rapid  progress  could  be  made  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament ; 

2.  Further  requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  to  continue  its  urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  col¬ 
lateral  measures  of  disarmament ; 

3.  Decides  to  refer  to  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  all  documents  and  records  of  the  meetings 
of  the  First  Committee  concerning  all  matters  related  to  the  disarma¬ 
ment  question; 

4.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  resume  its  work  as  early  as  possible  and  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly,  as  appropriate,  on  the  progress  achieved. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  2455  (XXIII);  Urgent 
Need  for  Suspension  of  Nuclear  and  Thermonuclear 
Tests,  December  20, 1968 1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Hawing  considered  the  question  of  the  urgent  need  for  suspension  of 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests  and  the  report  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,8 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1762  (XVII)  of  6  November  1962,*  1910 
(XVIII)  of  27  November  1963, 4  2032  (X^)  of  3  December  1965,®  2163 
(XXI)  of  6  December  1966  •  and  2343  (XXII)  of  19  December  1967, T 

Recalling  further  the  joint  memorandum  on  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  submitted  on  26  August  1968  by  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia, 
India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament,8 

Noting  with  regret  the  fact  that  all  States  have  not  yet  adhered  to  tho 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space  and  under  Wator,  signed  in  Moscow  on  5  August  1963,° 

Noting  with  increasing  concern  that  nuclour  weapon  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphero  and  underground  are  continuing, 

1  A/HES/'J-I.'m  (XXIII).  Jan.  10.  1001),  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  100  to  0,  with  8  abstention*  (Central  African  Republic,  Cuba,  Prance,  Guinea, 
South  Africa). 

1  Antv,  jtp.  not -non. 

*  Dot'umt'nlt  on  Disarmament,  1%2,  voi.  II,  pp.  1020-1033. 

*  Ibid.,  IS6S,  p  G‘27. 

*  Ibid.,  19C>5,  pp.  ttSMUM. 

*  Ibid.,  19G6,  pp.  802-NIW. 

’  Ibid.,  1907,  p.  731. 

’  Ante,  pp,  8S1MHH. 

'Document*  on  Disarmament,  I9GS,  pp.  31M-303. 
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Taking  into  account  the  existing  possibilities  of  establishing,  through 
international  co-operation,  a  voluntary  exchange  of  seismic  data  so  as 
to  create  a  better  scientific  basis  for  a  national  evaluation  of  seismic 
events, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  seismology  in  the  verification  of  the 
observance  of  a  treaty  canning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests, 

Noting  in  this  connexion  that  experts  from  various  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  four  nuclear-weapon  States,  nave  recently  met  unofficially  to  ex¬ 
change  views  and  hola  discussions  in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  seismic 
methods  for  monitoring  underground  explosions,  and  the  hope  ex¬ 
pressed  that  such  discussions  would  be  continued, 

1 .  Urges  all  States  which  have  not  done  so  to  adhere  without  further 
delay  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere, 
in  Outer  Space  ana  under  Water ; 

2.  Gaits  upon  all  nuclear- weapon  States  to  suspend  nuclear  weapon 
tests  in  all  environments ; 

3.  Expresses  the  hone  that  States  will  contribute  to  an  effective  in¬ 
ternational  exchange  or  seismic  data ; 

4.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  take  up  as  a  matter  of  urgency  the  elaboration  of  a 
treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  and  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  this  matter  at  its  twenty-fourth  session. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2456  (XXIII):  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States,  December  20, 1968 1 

A* 


The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  thatpursuant  to  its  resolution  2346  B  (XXII)  of  19  Decem¬ 
ber  1967  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  was  held  at 
Geneva  from  29  August  to  28  September  1968  and  attended  by  ninety- 
two  non-nuclear-weapon  States  and  four  nuclear- weapon  Stateis: 
France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of 
America, 

Having  examined,  the  Final  Document  of  the  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon  States,* 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  the  consideration  given  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  Conference  to  the  problems  of  achieving  a  universal 
peace  and,  in  particular,  the  security  of  non-nuclear- weapon  States, 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  harnessing  of  nuclear  energy  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes, 


‘  A/RES/2450  (XXIII).  Jan.  10.  1008. 

*  Pt.  A  who  adopted  by  a  vote  of  103  to  7,  with  0  abstentions  Bulgaria,  the 
Byelorussian  S.S.U.,  Caechoalovakla,  Hungary,  Poland,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
and  the  U.8.S.R.  voted  against  it.  The  following  countries  abstained:  Cuba. 
Guinea.  Malawi,  Mnnritanln,  and  Syria. 

Mm  tv.  |»p.  <WX  tkX7. 
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Noting  that  the  Conference  has  adopted  tl^B:c!arf.tion  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  and  fourteen  resolutions  con¬ 
taining  various  recommendations, 

Welcoming  the  constructive  proposals  adopted  by  the  Co’  ference, 

Considering  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  aims  of  the  Conference  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  these  proposals,  which  will 
require  :  ppropriate  action  by  the  international  bodies  and  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned, 

Noting  in  particular  the  decision  of  the  Conference  inviting  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-third  session  to  consider  the  best  ways 
and  means  of  implementing  its  decisions  and  continuing  the  work  that 
has  been  undertaken, 

1.  Endorses  the  Declaration  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear 
Weapon  States ; 4 

2.  Takes  note  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  the  resolutions  and 
the  Declaration  to  the  Governments  of  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  members  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  of  tho  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  to  tho  international  bodies 
concerned^  for  their  careful  consideration ; 

4.  Invites  the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  other  international  bodies  concerned  to  report  to  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  a^'on  taken  by  them  in  connexion  with  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  respective  resolutions  of  the 
Conference ; 

5.  Invites  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  continue,  in  consultation  with  their 
member  States,  tho  study  of  the  recommendations  of  concern  to  those 
organizations,  contained  in  resolution  J  of  the  Conference ; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a  comprehensive  report 
based  on  the  information  supplied  bv  those  concerned  on  the  progress 
achieved  in  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty- fourth  session; 

7.  Further  remiests  the  Secretary-General  to  place  on  the  pro¬ 
visional  agenda  of  the  twenty- fourth  session  of  tne  General  Assembly 
the  question  of  the  implementation,  taking  into  account  the  reports  of 
the  Conference  of  tho  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  of  the  results  of  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  including: 

(а)  The  question  of  convening  early  in  1970  a  meeting  of  tho  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Commission  to  consider  disarmament  and  the 
related  question  of  tho  security  of  nations ; 

(б)  Tho  question  of  further  international  co-operation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  with  particular  regard  to  the  special 
needs  and  interests  of  developing  countries: 

8.  Further  mptest*  tho  Secretary -General,  in  accordance  with  reso¬ 
lution  G  of  the  ( 'on ference,5  to  appoint  a  group  of  experts,  chosen  on  a 

‘  Anh-.  |»|».  IWS  US7. 

*  Ante.  j.  (57* 
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personal  basis,  to  prepare  a  full  report  on  all  possible  contributions  of 
nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and  scientific  advancement  of  the 
developing  countries ; 

9.  Endorses  the  recommendation  that  the  Secretary-General  should 
draw  the  attention  of  the  group  of  experts  to  the  desirability  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  m  preparing  the  report ; 

10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  the  report  to  the 
Governments  of  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of 
the  specialized  agencies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  in  time  to  permit  its  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  twenty-fourth  session . 

B  * 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  examined  the  Final  Document  of  the  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon  States, 

Considering  that  the  establishment  of  zones  free  from  nuclear 
weapons,  on  the  initiative  of  the  States  situated  within  each  zone 
concerned,  is  one  of  the  measures  which  can  contribute  most  effectively 
to  halting  the  proliferation  of  those  instruments  of  mass  destruction 
and  to  promoting  progress  towards  nuclear  disarmament, 

Observing  that  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America,  opened  for  signature  on  14  February  1967,  lias  al¬ 
ready  established  a  nuclear- weapon- free  zone  comprising  territories 
densely  populated  by  man,7 

Reiterates  the  recommendation  contained  in  resolution  B  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  concerning  the  establishment 
of  nuclear-weapon-free  zones,8  and  especially  the  urgent  appeal  for 
full  compliance  by  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  with  paragraph  4  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  2286  (XXII)  of  5  December  1967,®  in 
which  tho  Assembly  invited  Powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons  to 
sign  and  ratify  as  soon  as  possible  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.10 

C11 

The  General  AWembty, 

Having  c»,u>alered  the  Final  Document  of  the  Conference  of  Non- 


*  I't.  n  w«h  approved  08  to 0,  with  10  abstentions  (Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.K., 
Central  African  Republic,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Guinea  Hungary, 
Malawi,  Mauritania,  Mongolia,  Roland,  Romania,  .Somalia,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.). 

7  Document*  on  Disarmament,  19(1 7,  pp.  00  ff. 

'  Ante,  pp.  <172-074. 

*  Documents  o»  Disarmament,  1% 7,  pp.  020-021. 

'*  Ibid.,  p.  HO. 

11  I’t.  0  was  adopted  7fS  to  0,  with  30  abstention*: 

For  -  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Austria,  Barbados,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma, 
Burundi,  Ceylon,  Chad.  Colombia.  Cyprus,  Dabouicy,  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo.  Ihunlnicnn  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Gabon,  Ghana, 
Guatemala,  Guyana,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Kenya,  Kuwait.  Ijios,  libation,  Liberia,  Libya,  Luxem- 

Km.tiioto  rontlniKHl  »n  following  page, 

347  MS2  00  02 
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Nuclear-Weapon  States,12 

Observing  that  the  use  of  explosive  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes  will  have  an  extraordinary  importance  in  the  light  of  the 
technical  documents  prepared  for  tne  Conference  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 

Recalling  the  statements  made  at  the  1577th  meeting  of  the  First 
Committee  by  the  representatives  of  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  bo  convenient  to  initiate  promptly  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  determination  of  what  appropriate  principles  and  in¬ 
ternational  procedures  could  be  adopted  in  order  that  the  potential 
benefits  of  any  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  explosions  might  be 
made  available,  with  due  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  world,18 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare,  in  consultation  with 
the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of  the  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Age.  cy, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  latter  and  of  those  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  that  he  may  consider  pertinent,  a  report  on  the  establishment, 
within  the  framework  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
of  an  international  service  for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses,  under  appropriate  international  control] 

2.  Further  recasts  the  Secretary -General  to  transmit  the  report 
to  the  Governments  of  the  States  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  above  in 
time  to  permit  its  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty  - 
fourth  session. 

D 14 

The  General  Assembly. 

Noting  the  recommendation  contained  in  resolution  D  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States,15 

Considering  that,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  reached  in  July  1968 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  of  America  to  enter  info  bilateral  discussions  on 
the  limitation  of  both  offensive  strategic  nuclear-weapon  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  and  systems  of  defence  against  ballistic  mir'1es,  such  discussions 
could  lead  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment.  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  relaxation  of  tensions. 

Urges  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  States  of  America  to  enter  at  an  early  date  into 

bourg,  Madagascar,  Malaysia.  Maidive  Islands,  Mall,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Mexico, 
Morocco,  Nepal,  Net hei lands.  Nicaragua,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Romania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegnl,  Siprrn  Leone,  Singapore,  So¬ 
malia,  Southern  Yemen,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Top*.  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Venezuela.  Yugoslavia, 
Zambia , 

A  pa  in  fit — Rulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Hmgary,  Mongolia, 
Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S  It .  U.S.8.R.,  u.K. 

Abxtai?.in>}  Algeria,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Central  Afrienn  Republic, 
China,  Congo  (Brazzaville).  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Gambia,  Greece,  Guinea, 
Iraq,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast,  Jordan,  Malawi,  South  Africa,  Syria,  Ugnndn,  UAR, 
C  S„  Yemen. 

11  .tare.  pp.  titts-ONi'. 

“.-inf.",  pp  -111-113,  410-  IIS. 

“  Pf.  I)  was  adopted  1()s  to  0,  with  7  a  list  cut  ions  (Central  African  Republic, 
Cuba,  France,  Guinea,  Malawi,  Mauritania, and  Tanzania). 

’  Ante,  p  07."», 
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bilateral  discussions  on  the  limitation  of  offensive  strategic  nuclear- 
weapon  delivery  systems  and  systems  of  defence  against  ballistic 
missiles. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2457  (XXIII):  Report  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1968  1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  great  progress  in  the  application  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  has  taken  place  in  many  countries  in  recent 
years, 

Recalling  that  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons 8  provides  that  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  appli¬ 
cations  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available  under  appropriate 
international  observation  and  through  appropriate  international 
procedures, 

Recognizing  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  whose 
memh  rship  already  includes  more  than  ninety  non-nuclear- weapon 
States,  was  established  to  accelerate  and  enlarge  t  *>  eo-  Motion  of 
atomic  energy  to  peace,  health  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world, 
Recognizing  also  that  during  the  last  decade  the  Agency  has  ac¬ 
quired  experience  and  competence  that  are  contributing  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  objectives, 

Desirous  of  enabling  the  Agency  to  function  smoothly  and  to  be  in 
a  position  to  carry  out  the  new  responsibilities  which  it  will  assume 
with  the  eventual  entry  into  forco  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  year  1967  -1968; 8 

2.  Takes  note  also  of  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Genera!  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Agency  at  its  twelfth  regular  session : 

(a)  Resolution  GC (XII) /RES/241  of  80  September  1968  request¬ 
ing  the  Board  of  Governors  to  review  article  VI  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Agency  and  to  submit  to  the  General  Conference  at  its  thirteenth 
regular  session  a  report  containing  a  study  of  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  membership  of  the  Board  will  adequately  retlect: 

(i)  The  progress  and  developments  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nu¬ 
clear  energy  achieved  by  many  States  members  of  the  Agency,  in¬ 
cluding  t  he  developing  countries ; 

(ii)  An  equitable  geographical  distribution ; 


'  A/IlKS/lMo?  (XXIII),  Jan.  15,  11XU>.  The  resolution  was  adopted  l*y  a  vote 
of  OS  to  0,  with  4  abstentions  (Ilrnall,  Gabon,  Guinea,  Tanzania). 

1  .hu«\  m*.  4(11-405. 

’  A/7175  and  Add.  1. 
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(iii)  The  continuing  need  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  Hoard  as 
the  executive  body  of  the  Agency ; 4 

( b )  Resolution  GC  (XII)  /RES/245  of  .30  September  15)08  request¬ 
ing  tho  Director-General  of  the  Agoncy  to  initiate  studios  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  that  the  Agoncy  should  employ  in  performing  its  role  in 
connexion  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions,  and  request¬ 
ing  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Agency  to  review  the  results  of 
these  studies  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General  Conference  at  its 
thirteenth  regular  session ; fi 

3.  Requests  the  Director-General  of  tho  Agency  to  keep  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  United  Nations  informed  of  action  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  above  matters. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2467  (XXIII):  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Question  of  the  Reservation  Exclusively  for 
Peaceful  Purposes  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor, 
and  the  Subsoil  Thereof,  Underlying  the  High  Seas 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  Present  National  Jurisdiction, 
and  the  Use  of  Their  Resources  in  the  Interests  of 
Mankind,  December  21,  1968  1 

A 2 


The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  tho  item  entitled  “Examination  of  the  question  of  tho 
reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  underlying  the  high  sous  beyond 
the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiot  ion,  and  tho  use  of  their  resources 
in  the  interests  of  mankind”, 

Having  in  mind  its  resolution  2340  (XXII)  of  18  December  11)07  11 
concerned  with  the  problems  arising  in  the  area  to  which  the  title  of 
the  item  refers, 

Reaffirming  the  objectives  set  forth  in  that  resolution, 

Taking  note  with  appreciation  of  t  he  report  prepared  by  t  he  .1  d  H oc 
Committee  to  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- Bed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,4  keeping  in  mind 
the  views  expressed  in  the  course  of  its  work  and  drawing  upon  its 
experience, 


*  Ante,  p.  <507. 

*  A  Mb'.  pp.  (J07-00S. 

1 A/KKS/2107  (XXIII).  Jan.  M.  1U00. 

*  Pt.  A  was  adopted  112  U>0,  with  7  abstentions  ( Uyelorusalau  X.S.K.,  Cambodia, 

Cuba,  Equatorial  Guinea,  Hungary,  Ukral  .Ian  IJ.S.S.lt. ). 

*  Poeumenfx  tm  Pixarmnmna,  I'.Htl,  pp.  727  72!>. 

*  Ante,  pp.W)5~0ir». 
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Recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  mankind  os  a  whole  to  favour 
the  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  sub¬ 
soil  thereof,  beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction,  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Considering  that  it  is  important  to  promote  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  the  exploration  and  exploitat  ion  of  the  resources  of  this  area, 

Convinced  that  such  exploitation  should  be  carried  out  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of  the  geographical  location  of 
States,  taking  into  account  the  special  interests  and  needs  of  the 
developing  countries, 

Considering  that  it  is  essential  to  provide,  within  the  United  Nations 
system,  a  focal  point  for  the  elaboration  of  desirable  measures  of  inter¬ 
national  co-operation,  taking  into  account  alternative  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial  uses  of  this  area,  and  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  inter¬ 
national  organizations  in  this  regard, 

1.  Establishes  a  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of  National  .Jurisdiction,  com¬ 
posed  of  forty-two  States ; 

2.  Instructs  the  Committee : 

(a)  To  study  the  elaboration  of  the  legal  principles  and  norms 
which  would  promote  international  co-operation  in  <he  exploration 
and  use  of  the  sen-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  tho  subsoil  thereof, 
beyond  the  limits  of  nat  ional  jurisdiction  and  to  ensure  the  exploitation 
of  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  economic  and 
other  requirements  which  such  a  regime  should  satisfy  in  order  to  meet 
the  interests  of  humanity  as  a  whole; 

(b)  To  study  the  ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  exploitation 
and  use  of  the  resources  of  this  area,  and  of  international  co-operation 
to  that  end,  taking  into  account  the  foreseeable  development  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  economic  implications  of  such  exploitation  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  such  exploitation  should  benefit  mankind  as  a 
whole; 

(r)  To  review  the  st  udies  carried  out  in  tho  field  of  exploration  and 
research  in  this  area  and  aimed  at  intensifying  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  stimulating  the  exchange  and  the  widest  possib'o  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  scientific  knowledge  on  tho  subject; 

(d)  To  examine  proposed  measures  of  co-operation  to  bo  adopted 
by  the  international  community  in  order  to  prevent  the  marine  pollu¬ 
tion  which  may  result  from  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  tho 
resources  of  this  area ; 

3.  Also  calls  vpot  the  Committee  to  study  further,  within  the 
context  of  the  title  of  the  item,  and  taking  into  account  the  studies  and 
international  negotiations  l>eing  undertaken  in  the  field  of  disarma¬ 
ment.  the  reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  without  prejudice  to  the  limits  which  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  this  respect : 

•1.  Rvtfucsts  the  Committee : 

(a)  To  work  in  close  cooperation  with  *  he  specialized  agencies,  the 
Intel  national  Atomic  Knergy  Agency  and  the  intergovernmental 
hodie-  dealing  with  the  problems  referred  to  i  i  the  present-  resolution, 
.-o  as  to  avoid  any  duplimt  ion  or  overlapping  of  activities; 
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( h )  To  make  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
questions  mentioned  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  above ; 

(c)  In  co-operation  with  the  Secretary-General,  to  submit  to  the 
General  Assembly  reports  on  its  activities  at  each  subsequent  session ; 

5.  Invites  the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  other  intergovernmental  bodies  including  the  In¬ 
tergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  to  co-operate  fully 
with  the  Committee  in  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution. 

B8 


The  General  Assembly ? 

Recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  common  interest  of  all  nations  that  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  should  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  infringement  of  the  other  interests  and  established 
rights  of  nations  with  respect  to  the  uses  of  the  sea, 

Mindful  of  the  threat  to  the  marine  environment  presented  by  pollu¬ 
tion  and  other  hazardous  and  harmful  effects  which  might  result  from 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  areas  under  consideration, 
Desiring  to  promote  effective  measures  of  prevention  and  control  of 
such  pollution  and  to  allay  the  serious  damage  which  might  be  caused 
to  the  marine  environment  and,  in  particular,  to  the  living  marine 
resources  which  constitute  one  of  mankind's  most  valuable  food 
resources, 

Recognizing  the  complex  problem  of  ensuring  effective  co-ordination 
in  the  wide  field  of  environmental  pollution  and  in  the  more  specific 
area  of  prevention  and  control  of  marine  pollution, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  measures  being  undertaken  by  the  Inter- 
Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  ro  prevent  and 
control  pollution  of  the  sea  by  preparing  new  draft  conventions  and 
other  instruments  for  that  purpose, 

Recalling ,  in  this  regard,  the  progress  achieved  towards  such  con¬ 
certed  action  by  intergovernmental  bodies  and  the  establishment,  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  Nations  Educatin’  al.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
and  its  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission,  the  Inter- 
Govornmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  and  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization,  of  a  joint  group  of  experts  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspects  of  marine  pollution. 

Recalling  farther  the  competence  and  continuing  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  othnr  intergovernmental  organizations  concerned, 
1.  Welcomes  the  imoption  by  States  of  appropriate  safeguards 
against  the  dangers  of  pollution  and  other  hazardous  and  harmful 
effects  that  might  arise  from  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof, 
Itevond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction,  notably  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
crete  measures  of  international  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  real¬ 
izing  this  aim  ; 


*  PI.  It  xvns  unanimously  adopted. 
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2.  Considers  that,  in  connexion  with  the  elaboration  of  principles 
underlying  possible  future  international  agreements  for  the  area  con¬ 
cerned,  a  study  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  clarifying  all  aspects  of 
protection  of  the  living  and  other  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor,  the  superjacent  waters  and  the  adjacent  coasts  against  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  pollution  and  other  hazardous  and  harmful  effects  arising 
from  various  modalities  of  such  exploration  and  exploitation; 

3.  Considers  further  that  such  a  study  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  importance  of  minimizing  interference  between  the  many 
means  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  ocean  space  may  be  harvested,  and 
that  it  should  extend  to  the  examination  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
measures  may  be  undertaken  by  States  for  the  protection  of  the 
living  and  other  resources  of  those  areas  in  which  pollution  detri¬ 
mental  to  those  resources  has  occurred  or  is  imminent; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  co-operation  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  and  competent  body  or  bodies  presently  undertaking  co-ordi¬ 
nated  work  in  the  held  of  marine  pollution  control,  to  undertake  the 
study  referred  to  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  above  and  to  submit  a  report 
thereon  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Sea- Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of 
National  Jurisdiction. 

Cfl 

The  General  Assembly , 

Having  considered  the  item  entitled  “Examination  of  the  question 
of  die  reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  underlying  the  high  seas 
beyond  the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction,  and  the  use  of  their 
resources  in  the  interests  of  mankind”, 

Reaffirming  that  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  results  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  should  be  carried 
out  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  taking  into  special  con¬ 
sideration  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  developing  countries, 

*  Pt.  C  was  adopted  So  to  1),  with  25  abstentions : 

For — Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Argentina,  Austria,  Barbados,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Burma,  Burundi,  Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Chad,  Chile,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Coeta  Rica,  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Den¬ 
mark,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Equatorial  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  Finland, 
Gabon,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Guyana,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Laos,  Lebanon, 
Lesotho,  Liberia,  Malaysia,  Maidive  Islands,  Mali,  Maltn,  Mauritania,  Mauritius, 
Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Singapore,  Somalia,  Southern  Yemen.  Spain,  Swaziland,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Togo, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Ugundu,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela..  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

Against — Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia, 
Poland,  Romania,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R. 

Abstaining — Australia,  Belgium,  Cumbodia,  Canada,  China,  Congo  (Brazza¬ 
ville),  Cuba,  France,  Guinea,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Jordan,  Luxembourg,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  Malawi,  New  Zealand,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Sudan,  Syria,  U.A.R., 
U.K.,  U.S ,  Upper  Volta. 

Ireland  subsequently  informed  the  U.N.  Secretariat  tbut  it  had  intended  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
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Recalling  that  international  co-operation  in  this  field  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance, 

hearing  in  mind  its  resolution  A  above  establishiin?  the  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  and  the  mandate  entrusted  to  it, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  undertake  a  study  on  the 
question  of  establishing  in  due  time  appropriate  international  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  promotion  of  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  this  area,  and  the  use  of  these  resources  in  the  interests 
of  mankind,  irrespective  of  the  geographical  location  of  States,  and 
taking  into  special  consideration  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries,  and  to  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  for  consideration  during  one  of  its 
sessions  in  1000 ; 

2.  CalU  upon  the  Committee  to  submit  a  report  on  this  question  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth  session. 

DT 


The  General  Assenibl  y , 

Convinced  that  the  nations  of  the  world  should  join  together,  with 
duo  respect  for  national  jurisdiction,  in  a  common  long-term  pro¬ 
gramme  of  exploration  of  the  ocean  as  a  potential  source  of  resources, 
which  should  eventually  be  used  for  meeting  the  needs  of  all  mankind 
with  due  recognition  of  those  of  developing  countries  and  irrespective 
of  the  geographical  location  of  St  ates, 

Recalling  also  that  in  its  resolution  2172  (XXI)  of  6  December 
15)06  the  General  Assembly  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  pre¬ 
pare  proposals  for  ensuring  the  most  effective  arrangements  for  an 
expanded  programme  of  international  co-operation  to  assist  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  marine  environment  through  science,  and 
for  initiating  and  strengthening  marine  education  and  training 
programmes,8 

Recalling  further  the  proposals  made  by  the  Secretary-General  in 
his  report,"  pursuant  to  resolution  2172  (XXI),  as  well  as  the  various 
views  expressed  during  the  consideration  of  this  subject  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  its  twenty-third  session, 

Noting  that  the  Bureau  and  Consultative  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Oceanographic  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  considered  the  proposed 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  a  useful  initiative  for 
broadening  and  accelerating  investigations  of  the  oceans  and  for 
strengthening  international  co-operation, 

Endorsing  tho  objectives  expressed  in  Economic  and  Social  Council 
resolutions  1380  (XLV),  1381  (XLV)  and  1382  (XLV)  of  2  August 
1968  10  and  rivalling  particularly  tho  invitation  to  I  he  General  As- 


7  I*t.  I>  was  adopted  without  n  vot*\ 

"(•moral  Assembly  Official  Records:  Ticnity-flrst  Session,  Supplement  Vo.  Pi 

<  A/twun.  i>.  :vj. 

*  K  '+ 1S7.  Com.  1  (i.  mid  Add  I 

10  Economic  and  Social  (\»umil  Official  Records:  Forty-fifth  Session,  Resolu¬ 
tions,  Supplement  Xo.  t,  pp.  ;>  i:t. 
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sembly  to  endorse  the  concept  of  a  co-ordinated  long-term  programme 
of  oceanographic  research,  taking  ini  >  account  such  initiatives  as  the 
proposal  for  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  and  inter¬ 
national  programmes  already  considered,  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission  for  implementa¬ 
tion  in  co-operation  with  other  specialized  agencies, 

Aware  of  the  consideration  given  to  the  proposal  in  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  to  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  arising  from  the 
contribution  which  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
would  make  to  scientific  research  and  exploration  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor,  as  an  important  part  of  a  co-ordinated  long-term  interna¬ 
tional  programme  of  oceanographic  research, 

Seeking  to  enrich  the  knowledge  of  all  mankind  bv  encouraging  a 
free  flow  of  scientific  information  on  the  oceans  to  all  States, 

1.  Welcomes  the  concept  of  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex¬ 
ploration  to  be  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  a  long-term 
programme  of  research  and  exploration,  including  scientific  research 
and  exploration  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  understanding  that  all  such  activities  fall¬ 
ing  under  the  national  jurisdiction  of  a  State  shall  be  subject  to  the 
previous  consent  of  such  State,  in  accordance  with  international  law; 

2  Invites  Member  States  to  formulate  proposals  for  national  and 
international  scientific  programmes  and  agreed  activities  to  be  under¬ 
taken  during  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  with  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  developing  countries,  to  transmit  these  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  for  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission 
in  time  to  begin  the  Decade  in  1970,  and  to  embark  on  such  activities 
as  soon  as  practicable ; 

3.  Urges  Member  States  to  publish  as  soon  as  practicable  the  results 
of  all  activities  which  they  will  have  undertaken  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  as  part  of  a 
long-term  co-ordinated  programme  of  scientific  research  and  explora¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  communicate  these  results  to  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Oceanographic  Commission; 

4.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  that  its  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic 
Commission : 

(a)  Intensify  its  activities  in  the  scientific  field,  within  its  terms 
of  reference  and  in  co-operation  with  other  interested  agencies,  in 
particular  with  regard  to  co-ordinating  the  scientific  aspects  of  a  long- 
term  and  expanded  programme  of  world-wide  exploration  of  the 
oceans  and  their  resources  of  which  the  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  will  be  an  important  element,  including  interna¬ 
tional  agency  programmes,  an  expanded  international  exchange  of 
data  from  national  programmes,  and  international  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  research  capabilities  of  all  interested  nations  with  particular  re¬ 
gard  to  the  needs  of  the  developing  countries ; 

( b )  Co-operate  with  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  4  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2414  (XXIII)  of  17  De- 
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cember  1968  on  the  resources  of  the  sea  in  the  preparation  of  the 
comprehensive  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  long-term  programme  of 
oceanographic  research  of  which  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  will  be  an  important  element,  making  available  its  views 
as  to  the  appropriate  relationship  between  the  several  international 
programmes  already  considered,  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Oceanographic  Commission  for  implementation,  the 
Decade,  and  the  long-term  programme ; 

(c)  Keep  the  Secretary-General  informed  of  all  proposals,  pro¬ 
grammes  and  activities  of  which  it  is  informed  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  2  and  3  above  together  with  any  comments  it  may  consider 
appropriate; 

\d)  Report  through  appropriate  channels  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  at  its  twenty-fourth  session  on  progress  made  in  the  implementation 
of  the  present  resolution. 


*  *  * 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  taken  by  the  First  Committee  at 
its  1648th  meeting,  on  19  December  1968,  the  Committee  on  the  Peace¬ 
ful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of 
National  Jurisdiction,  established  under  paragraph  1  of  resolution  A 
above,  will  consist  of  the  following  Member  States:  Argentina,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Cameroon,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  El  Salvador,  France,  Iceland,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Liberia,  Libya,  Madagascar,  Malaysia,  Malta, 
Mauritania,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Poland,  Ro¬ 
mania,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Thailand,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania, 
United  States  of  America  and  Yugoslavia. 


Chinese  Communist  Communique  on  Hydrogen  Bomb 
Test,  December  28,  1968 1 

In  the  advance  to  the  all-round  victory  of  her  great  proletarian 
cultural  revolution  and  under  the  tremendous  inspiration  of  the  Com¬ 
munique  of  the  Enlarged  12th  Plenary  Session  of  the  Eighth  Central 
Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  China  exploded  another 
hydrogen  bomb  over  her  western  region  on  December  27,  1968,  and 
thereby  successfully  conducted  a  new  thermonuclear  test. 

This  is  another  great  victory  for  the  invincible  thought  of  Mao 
Tsc-tung,  another  fruitful  result  of  the  great  proletarian  cultural 
revolution  and  a  significant  gift  to  tho  forthcoming  Ninth  National 
Congress  of  the  Party.  We  hail  with  great  joy  the  success  of  this 
hydrogen  bomb  test  which  marks  a  new  leap  forward  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  China’s  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  great  leader  Chairman  Mao  teaches  us:  “We  cannot  just  take 

Mlsinhun  News  Agency  communique,  Doc.  28,  1908;  Peking  Review,  Jan.  3, 
1909,  pp.  5-6. 
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the  beaten  track  traversed  by  other  countries  in  the  development  of 
technology  and  trail  behind  them  at  a  snail’s  pace.  We  must  break 
away  from  conventions  and  do  our  utmost  to  adopt  advanced  techni¬ 
ques  in  order  to  build  our  country  into  a  powerful  modem  socialist 
state  in  not  too  long  a  historical  period.” 

The  success  of  this  hydrogen  bomb  test  is  the  result  of  the  all-out 
efforts  in  grasping  revolution  and  promoting  production  with  vigour 
and  militancy  by  the  Chinese  workers,  People’s  Liberation  Army  men 
and  scientific  and  technical  pt  rsonnel  engaged  in  the  research,  manu¬ 
facture  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  who,  by  holding  aloft  the  great 
red  banner  of  Marxism,  Leninism,  Mao  Tse-tung’s  thought,  have 
closely  followed  Chairman  Mao’s  great  strategic  plan  and  resolutely 
responded  to  Chairman  Mao’s  great  call  to  ‘‘carry  out  the  task  of 
struggle-criticism-transformation  conscientiously.”  In  the  course  of 
the  research,  manufacture  and  testing,  they  made  a  penetrating  study 
of  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  lines,  forcefully  re¬ 
pudiated  the  counter-revolutionary  revisionist  line  pushed  by  the 
renegade,  traitor  and  scab  L;u  Shao-chi  and  his  agents,  and  resolutely 
defended  the  proletarian  revolutionary  line  represented  by  Chairman 
Mao.  They  brought  into  full  plav  the  leading  role  of  the  working 
class  and  carried  out  the  principle  of  integrating  the  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  with  the  workers  and  of  integrating  theory  witli 
practice.  Pooling  their  wisdom  and  relying  on  their  own  efforts,  they 
boldly  undertook  scientific  experiments,  overcame  all  kinds  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  solved  a  series  of  new  problems,  thus  ensuring  the  complete 
success  of  this  new  hydrogen  bomb  test. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China,  the 
Cultural  Revolution  Group  Under  the  Party’s  Central  Committee, 
the  State  Council,  and  the  Military  Commission  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Partv  extend  warm  congratulations  to  the  workers,  the 
commanders  and  fighters  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army,  the  engi¬ 
neers,  technicians  and  scientists  and  other  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  research,  manufacture  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons!  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  guard  against  conceit  and  impetuosity  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  themselves  and  that,  under  the  leadership  of  the  pro¬ 
letarian  headquarters  with  Chairman  Mao  as  the  leader  and  Vice- 
Chairman  Lin  as  the  deputy  leader,  they  will  hold  still  higher  the 
great  red  banner  of  Marxism,  Leninism,  Mao  Tse-tung’s  thought, 
energetically  give  prominence  to  proletarian  politics,  implement 
Chairman  Mao’s  latest  instructions  in  an  all-round  way,  and  raise 
to  a  new  level  the  mass  movement  for  the  creative  study  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  Chairman  Mao’s  works.  They  should  further  promote  the 
rovolutionizati  mi  of  their  thinking,  constantly  strengthen  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit,  scientific  approach  and  sense  of  organization  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  work  hard  to  fulfil  the  tusks  set  by  Chairman  Mao  for  the 
various  stages  of  struggle-criticism-trausformation,  carry  the  great 
proletarian  cultural  revolution  through  to  the  end,  and  make  now  and 
still  greater  contributions  to  accelerating  the  development  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  national  defence  science  and  technology  and  to  realizing  the 
modernization  of  our  national  defence ! 
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At  present^  the  world  revolution  has  entered  a  great  new  era.  Riddled 
with  contradictions  and  beset  with  difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  imperialists  headed  by  the  United  States  and  the  modern  revi¬ 
sionists  with  the  Soviet  revisionist  renegade  clique  as  their  centre  are 
disintegrating;  they  are  at  the  end  of  their  tether  and  are  becoming 
increasingly  isolated.  In  order  to  save  themselves  from  doom,  U.S. 
imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism  are  both  colluding  and  struggling 
with  each  other  and  are  stepping  up  arms  expansion  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  re  divide  the  world.  On  tne  question  of  nuclear  weapons,  they  con¬ 
cocted  a  so-called  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 4  and  are  plotting 
to  make  a  new  deal  on  “limitation  and  reduction  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  systems”  in  an  effort  to  maintain  their  nuclerr  monopoly — 
which  has  already  been  broken — and  to  push  nuclear  colonialism.  But 
their  counter-revolutionary  collusion  only  serves  as  a  negative  example 
to  educate  the  revolutionary  people  all  over  the  world  and  promote 
the  latter’s  great  struggle  against  imperialism  headed  by  the  United 
States,  modern  revisionism  witl  the  Soviet  revisionist  renegade  clique 
as  its  centre  and  all  reaction.  The  success  of  China’s  new  hydrogen 
liomb  test  is  another  blow  at  the  policy  of  nuclear  threat  and  nuclear 
blackmail  pursued  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  Soviet  revisionism.  It  is  a 
great  inspiration  and  support  to  the  heroic  Vietnamese  people  in  carry¬ 
ing  their  war  against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national  salvation 
through  to  the  end  and  to  the  people  of  all  countries  in  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggles. 

The  Chinese  Government  reiterates  once  again  that  the  conducting 
of  necessary  and  limited  nuclear  tests  and  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  China  are  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  defence  and  for 
breaking  the  nuclear  monopoly,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  abolishing 
nuclear  weapons.  We  solemnly  declare  once  again  that  at  no  time  and 
in  no  circumstances  will  China  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
We  always  mean  what  we  say.  As  in  the  past,  the  Chinese  people  and 
Government  will  continue  to  make  common  efforts  with  the  other 
revolutionary  people  and  other  countries  in  the  world  which  uphold 
independence  and  cherish  A  race  in  striving  to  achieve  the  lofty  aim 
of  complete  prohibition  and  thorough  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons. 


Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  February  13,  1969  1 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the,  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Attached  is  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  am  transmitting  it  pursuant  to 
law. 


4  Ante,  jip.  401 
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In  this  report,  the  Agency  describes  its  activities  for  the  calendar 
year  1968. 

The  White  House,  March  11, 1969  Richard  Nixon 

LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Washington,  February  13,  1969 

Mr.  President: 

I  submit  herewith  to  you  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  as  required 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  the  eighth  annual  report 
■'  e  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

covers  the  period  from  January  1, 1968  to  the  end  of  the 
.  The  Agency  has  arranged  for  it  to  be  printed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Respectfully, 

Adrian  S.  Fisher 
Acting  Director 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 


concerning  tn 
Agency. 

This  report 
calendar  year 


Introduction 

The  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  was  opened 
for  signature  on  July  1, 1968.2  Representatives  of  56  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  signed  the 
treaty  in  a  ceremony  held  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  Simi¬ 
lar  ceremonies  were  held  in  London  and  Moscow. 

This  project,  having  major  implications  for  world  security,  was 
realized  after  four  and  a  half  years  of  patient  and  painstaking  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Geneva,  in  the  United  Nations,  and  in  many  capitals  of  the 
world. 

The  desire  for  a  nonproliferation  treaty  was  expres.sed  over  the  years 
by  almost  all  nations  of  the  world — both  individually  and  collectively 
in  the  United  Nations.  When  confronted  with  a  concrete  treaty  draft., 
non-nuclear-weapon  countries  expressed  the  view  that,  in  return  for 
their  giving  up  the  option  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  the  nuclear 
powers  should  take  initiatives  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
reduce  their  own  arsenals.  In  response  to  this  view,  a  new  article  VI, 
in  which  the  parties  undertake  “to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith 
on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at 
an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament  .  .  .  was  added  to  the 
treaty,  ihe  commitment  which  tho  United  States  made  in  article  V7 
is  a  reflection  of  U.S.  policy  developed  over  two  decades  under  the 
Administrations  of  four  Presidents. 


1  .t«:V,  1>I>.  401— Km. 
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The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  is  in  its 
eighth  year  of  its  task,  as  defined  in  its  statute,  to  develop,  recommend, 
and  negotiate  measures  to  lessen  the  threat  of  war  and  Bring  the  arms 
race  under  control.8  It  has  carried  cut  this  mandate  under  the  direction 
of  William  C.  Foster,  Director,  and  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Deputy  Direc¬ 
tor,  since  its  creation  in  1961.  The  Director  has  served  as  the  principal 
adviser  on  arras  control  and  disarmament  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  addition,  he  hai  been  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator  in 
the  field  of  arms  control. 

International  negotiations  on  arms  control  and  disarmament  mat¬ 
ters  were  conducted  almost  continuously  throughout  1968. 

In  December  1967,  the  twenty-second  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mittee  (ENDC)  to  continue  its  work  in  preparing  a  draft  interna¬ 
tional  treaty  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
requested  that  the  ENDC  suomit  a  report  on  its  negotiations  by 
March  ±5,  1968.4  The  ENDC  met  from  January  18  to  March  14,  and 
transmitted  the  draft  treaty  which  it  had  negotiated  during  that  session 
as  an  annex  to  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly.® 

The  treaty  draft  then  became  the  subject  of  extensive  debate  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  resumed  twenty-second  session,  April  24  to 
June  12.  On  the  final  day:  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
commending  the  non  orolif oration  treaty,  which  had  undergone  still 
further  revisions  during  the  course  of  tne  debate,  and  requesting  that 
it  be  opened  for  signature  and  ratification  at  the  earliest  possible  date.6 

The  fourteenth  session  of  the  ENDC  convened  on  July  16.  In  his 
message  to  the  opening  of  the  conference,  President  Johnson  said, 
“The  world  looks  today  for  a  beginning  of  the  negotiations  called  for 
by  the  (nonproliferation)  treaty — ‘negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effec¬ 
tive  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament.  The  United  States  takes 

this  responsibility  with  the  utmost  seriousness.” 7  The  discussion  cen¬ 
tered  on  future  arms  control  measures  and  the  order  in  which  these 
measures  should  be  taken  up  by  the  ENDC.  A  provisional  agenda  was 
adopted  on  August  15  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  Committee’s 
work  when  it  meets  again  in  1969.® 

This  summer  session  of  the  ENDC  adjourned  on  August  28  in  order 
that  its  members  could  attend  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon 
States,  which  ope:  <ed  the  next  day.  This  conference  was  called  by  a 
U.N.  Resolution  and  was  attended  by  92  nonnuclear  nations.  The  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  powers  were  invited  to  participate,  although  they  were 
not  given  a  vote,  and  all  did  with  the  exception  of  Communist  China, 
which  continued  to  belittle  and  boycott  international  conferences  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  This  conference  ended  on 
September  29. 

The  twenty-third  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  began  on 
September  2-1  and  continued  until  December  21.  The  discussion  on 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1061,  pp.  48?  ft. 

4  Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  732-733. 

s  Ante ,  pp.  302-193. 

*  Ante,  pp.  431-432. 

7  Ante.  pp.  531-532. 

*  Ante ,  pp.  583  -5S4. 
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arms  control  and  disarmament  matters  related  largely  to  the  seabed, 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  suspension  of  nuclear  testing,  and 
limitations  on  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  missiles. 

The  Director  and  other  senior  officials  of  ACDA  represented  the 
United  States  in  these  international  forums. 

ACDA  was  responsible  for  initiating  and  coordinating  the  U.S. 
Government’s  careful  consideration  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.®  The  treaty  has  two  protocols, 
the  first  designed  for  extracontinental  States  having  territories  within 
the  proposed  Latin  American  nuclear-free  zone  and  the  seco-ul  for 
states  that  have  doveloped  nuclear  weapons.  On  April  1,  1968,  the 
United  States  signed  Protocol  II,  with  the  statement  set  forth  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  X.10  This  protocol  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Before  multilateral  or  bilateral  negotiations  on  an  arms  control 
measure  are  begun,  exhaustive  work  must  be  done  to  insure  that  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States,  both  immediate  and  long-range, 
are  fufiy  protected,  and  that  necessary  consultations  with  our  allies 
have  been  undertaken. 

The  formulation  of  U.S.  policy  on  arms  control  is  the  result  of  ex¬ 
tensive  coordination  and  consultation  within  the  Government.  ACDA 
has  maintained  day-to-day  contact  with  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other  executive  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  engaged  in  national  security  affairs.  Congressional 
Committees,  such  as  Senate  Foreign  Relations,  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Armed  Services,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
have  been  kept  currently  informed  on  policy  and  negotiating 
developments. 

In  1968,  as  in  previous  years,  the  primary  device  for  the  review  and 
coordination  of  such  recommendations  was  the  Committee  of  Princi¬ 
pals,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis¬ 
armament  Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the  Special  Assistants  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  ana  for  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  Ne- 

gitiations  wore  not  undertaken  on  any  arms  control  measure  until  the 
ommittee  of  Principals  had  been  consulted,  and  as  appropriate,  the 
President  had  given  his  approval. 

ACDA  has  planned  and  managed  an  integrated  research  program 
in  support  of  its  policy  formulation  and  its  conduct  of  international 
negotiations.  The  research  has  been  carried  out  by  internal  staff  anal¬ 
ysis  and  by  outside  contractors.  The  field  of  inquiry  ranged  from  the 
complex  technology  of  strategic  missile  systems,  to  political  and  social 
science  factors  bearing  on  negotiating  positions  of  our  adversaries, 
to  the  economic  impact  of  defense  ana  disarmament  expenditures  in 
our  society. 

This  report  describes  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
year  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  toward 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  89-83. 

"‘Ante,  pp.  204-205. 
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solving  some  of  the  major  problems  which  stand  as  obstacles  to  peace 
and  progress  for  the  United  States,  and  indeed,  for  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

Nonpboliferatton 

The  Eighth -Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  (ENDC)  recon¬ 
vened  on  January  18,  1968,  after  a  month’3  recess.  Oxr  that  day,  the 
Unite  1  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  conference, 
tabled  separate  but  identical  drafts  of  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.11  This  step  was  made  possible  as  a  result  of  their 
agreement  on  the  text  of  an  article  III,  the  safeguards  provision, 
disagreement  on  which  held  up  the  entire  project  until  that  time. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  treaty  contained  in  articles  I  and  II  had 
been  submitted  the  ENDC  the  previous  August  when  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  tabled  identical  treaty  texts,  with  only 
article  III  left  blank.12  The  treaty  commits  nuclear  powers 

.  .  .  not  to  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or 
indirectly ;  and  not  In  any  way  to  assist,  encourage,  or  Induce  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  to  manufacture  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices. 


Nonnuclear- weapon  parties  are  committed  not  to  manufacture  or  other¬ 
wise  acquire  such  weapons  or  devices. 

Agreement  on  article  III  came  only  after  extensive  consultations  with 
our  NATO  allies — part  of  the  process  of  continuous  consultation  with 
them  on  all  aspects  of  the  treaty.  The  discussions  on  the  safeguards 
provision,  which  took  place  in  the  capitals  of  alliance  members,  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council,  and  in  EURATOM,  resulted  in  a  com¬ 
promise  draft  which  was  given  the  “green  light”  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  as  a  basis  for  further  negotiations.  It  was  this  language  which 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  accept. 

The  January  18  draft  also  amended  certain  parts  of  the  August  24, 
1967,  draft  to  reflect  suggestions  put  forth  by  the  ENDC  members  and 
our  allies  during  the  debate  which  followed  tabling  of  that  draft. 


Safeguards 


There  was  general  agreement  that  the  treaty  should  include  a  pro¬ 
vision  setting  forth  safeg1'  .rds  arrangements  which  would  prevent 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  from  peaceful  to  weapons  uses. 

Significant  amounts  of  plutonium,  a  byproduct  resulting  from  nu¬ 
clear  fission,  will  soon  be  scattered  throughout  the  world  in  the  wake 
of  the  many  nuclear  electric  power  reactors  that  will  be  installed  in 
many  countries.  Plutonium  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Bilateral  safeguards  would  not  suffice  to  eliminate  suspicions 
that  could  arise  among  third  parties ;  neither  would  the  continued  in¬ 
complete  voluntary  acceptance  of  international  safeguards.  Because 
one  could  never  be  certain  that  mounting  quantities  of  plutonium  could 
be  accounted  for  in  the  future  and  placed  under  safeguards,  a  point 


11  Ante,  pp.  1-6. 

“  Doouments  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  338-341. 
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would  soon  be  reached  when  international  cooperation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  could  be  seriously  inhibited. 
The  safeguards  established  by  the  nonproliferation  treaty  would  elimi¬ 
nate  that  Hindrance  to  cooperation. 

The  problem  lay  in  finding  an  acceptable  formula  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  safeguards  procedures  The  issue  was  resolved  by  w  ork- 
ing  out  language  which  stipulates  that  nonnuclear  parties  v/ould 
conclude  safeguards  agreements  with  tlie  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  (an  organization  already  operating,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Vienna),  either  individually  or  together  with  other  states 
in  accordance  with  IAEA’s  statute  and  safeguards  system. 

In  explaining  the  draft  article  III  to  the  ENDC,  the  U.S.  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  stressed  it  was  based  on  several  guiding 
principles.  First,  the  safeguards  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  all 
parties  could  have  confidence  in  their  effectiveness.  The  agreements  to 
be  concluded  with  IAEA  must  enable  that  agency  to  carry  out  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  providing  assurance  that  no  diversion  is  taking  place. 

The  second  principle  is  that  nonnuclear  parties  could  negotiate  safe¬ 
guards  agreements  with  IAEA  it  dividual  ly  or  together  with  other 
partic- ;  specifically,  an  agreement  covering  such  obligations  could  be 
entered  into  between  IAEA  and  another  international  organization, 
the  work  of  which  is  related  co  the  IAF  A  and  the  membership  of  which 
includes  the  parties  concerned. 

Third,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  IAEA  should  make 
appropriate  use  of  existing  records  and  safeguards  procedures,  pro¬ 
vided  that  under  such  mutually  agreed  arrangements,  IAEA  can  sat¬ 
isfy  itself  that  nuclear  material  is  not  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices.13 

These  principles  would  permit  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
munity  (EURATOM) ,  an  organization  established  by  the  six  Common 
Market  countries,  to  enter  into  agreement  with  the  IAEA  on  a  mu¬ 
tually  satisfactory  safeguards  arrangement. 

The  safeguards  provisions  contained  in  the  January  18  draft  serve 
two  beneficial  purposes:  By  verifying  a  crucial  obligation  of  the 
treaty — not  to  divert  fissionable  material  to  nuclear  weapons — they  will 
strengthen  trust  among  the  parties,  and  thus  will  make  the  treaty  a 
more  effective  instrument.  Secondly,  they  will  provide  an  impetus  for 
accelerated  cooperation  among  all  parties  in  the  development  of 
peaceful  nuclear  research  and  industry  since  possible  reluctance  to 
provide  source  and  special  fissionable  material,  specialized  equipment 
and  information  on  peaceful  nuclear  applications  to  nonnuclear  states 
will  be  removed  by  the  extensive  application  of  treaty  safeguards. 

Some  of  the  nonnuclear  countries  expressed  the  view  that  the  safe¬ 
guards  provisions  were  discriminatory  since  they  apply  only  to  them 
and  not  to  the  nuclear  powers.  Others  also  felt  that  the  safeguards 
might  place  them  at  a  commercial  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
nuclear  powers.  To  help  allay  these  misgivings,  President  Johnson,  on 
December  2,  1967,  offered  to  place  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United 
States  under  IAEA  safeguards,  excluding  only  those  with  direct  na- 


“  Ante,  pp.  13-14. 
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tional  security  significance,  when  the  treaty  safeguards  become 
operative.14 

Some  ENDC  members,  as  well  as  some  other  potential  signatory 
nations,  wished  to  insure  that  continuing  efforts  would  be  made  to 
improve  the  safeguards  techniques  applied  under  the  treaty.  This  led 
to  the  inclusion  r x  a  preambular  paragraph  expressing  the  support  of 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  for  “research,  development  and  other  efforts 
to  further  the  application,  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of  the  principle  of  safe¬ 
guarding  effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special  fissionable  materials 
by  use  or  instruments  and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points.” 

The  United  States  has  underway  a  research  program  designed  to 
help  make  the  safeguarding  process  as  unobtrusive  and  inexpensive  as 
possible.  Although  the  major  U.S.  research  effort  is  now  being  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC),  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  initiated,  in  coordination  with  the  AEC, 
several  research  projects  directed  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
technical  problems  that  are  being  encountered  in  the  development  of 
a  credible,  relatively  nonintrusive,  instrumented  international  safe¬ 
guards  system. 

ACDA’s  research  is  currently  directed  toward  two  different  aspects 
of  the  safeguards  instrumentation  problem.  The  first  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  portable  instruments  for  use  in  verifying  inventories  of  ura¬ 
nium  and  plutonium.  Two  prototype  instruments  for  the  field  assay  of 
uranium  and  plutonium  have  been  designed  and  constructed,  and  were 
made  available  to  the  IAEA  in  September  for  testing  and  evaluation. 
The  initial  reports  on  the  performance  of  the  plutonium  instrument, 
a  neutron  coincidence  detector,  have  been  very  encouraging.  IAEA 
tests  of  the  uranium  instrument,  a  modified  commercial  multichannel 


fuel  elements  containing  highly  enriched  U-235. 

Another  area  of  research  is  the  field  testing  of  a  prototype  tamper- 
resistant  data  link  for  use  in  those  nuclear  facilities  where  unattended 
safeguards  measurements  must  be  made.  The  use  of  unattended  sensors 
has  considerable  appeal  for  an  international  safeguards  inspection 
system  from  the  point  of  view  of  reducing  both  the  cost  and  intrusive¬ 
ness  of  inspection. 

Following  an  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ments,  the  Nuclear  Power  Demonstration  Reactor  at  Chalk  River, 
Canada,  was  selected  for  testing  the  prototype  instrumentation  system. 
This  facility  operates  on  a  continuously  refueled  basis,  and  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  try  out  the  system  there  was  based,  in  part,  on  a  recently  com¬ 
pleted  IAEA  safeguards  study  which  concluded  that  unattended,  tam¬ 
per-resistant  instrumentation  would  be  very  useful  in  safeguarding 
this  important  class  of  power  reactors. 

A  description  of  two  tests  of  the  safeguards  instrumentation  con¬ 
cept  will  be  found  in  the  section  “Field  Tests  in  Support  of  Arms 
Control  Verification.” 18 


14  Donnmntu  on  Disarmam  xt,  1U67,  pp.  013-015. 
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Peaceful  Uses  cf  Nuclear  Energy 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  a  nonproliferation  treaty  should 
promote  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  uses  as  well 
as  prohibit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  draft  treaty  tabled  on 
January  18  included  a  revised  article  IV,  designed  to  strengthen  this 
objective.  It  elaborated  the  obligation  for  cooperation  among  nations 
for  the  development  and  promotion  of  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
atom. 

The  final  text  of  article  IV  provide-;  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  shall 
be  interpreted  as  affecting  the  inalienable  right  of  all  parties  to  develop 
research,  production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  article  continues  that  all  partes  undertake  to  facilitate  and  nave 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equipment^ 
materials  ana  scientific  and  technological  information  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  It  calls  on  parties  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  contributing — alone,  with  other  nations,  or  with  international 
organizations — to  the  further  development  of  the  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  in  the  territories  of 
nonnuclear  parties  and  with  due  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the 
world’s  developing  areas. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  provision,  one  need  only  look 
at  the  major  ways  the  peaceful  atom  can  contribute  to  economic  and 
social  progress.  At  the  top  of  the  list  is  nuclear  generation  of  electric 
power.  World  consumption  of  electrical  energy  is  expected  to  increase 
m  the  next  30  years  to  at  least  eight  times  the  present  level,  and  the 
world’s  nuclear  fuel  resources  have  the  potential  capacity  to  meet  this 
requirement  economically. 

Low-cost  sources  of  energy  on  a  large  scale  can  determine  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  other  basic  resources,  including  food,  industrial  materials, 
and  water.  New  sources  of  cheap  fertilizers  can  be  made  available; 
metal  can  be  refine  I  from  ore  more  cheaply;  desalted  water  can  make 
the  deserts  arable.  Because  nuclear  fuels  are  compact  and  long-lived, 
nuclear  powerplants  can  be  constructed  where  they  are  needed,  far 
from  their  sources  of  fuel. 

A  second  major  benefit  from  the  peaceful  atom  is  the  application  of 
radioactive  isotopes,  produced  in  research  reactors.  The  widespread 
availability  of  radioisotopes  has  made  possible  innumerable  uses  in 
medicine,  agriculture,  industry,  and  scientific  research.  For  example, 
radioisotopes  are  used  to  diagnose  and  treat  diseases,  to  preserve  food, 
to  eradicate  insect  pests,  to  develop  superior  strains  of  plants,  to  con¬ 
trol  industrial  processes,  and  even  to  supply  power  to  satellites  orbiting 
the  earth. 

The  benefits  of  nuclear  energy  for  electric  power  and  radioisotopes 
are  proven,  but  the  potential  benefits  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Nonetheless  the  possibili¬ 
ties  have  captured  the  imagination  of  developed  and  developing  na¬ 
tions  alike.  Nuclear  explosions  could  conceivably  be  used  to  excavate 
canals,  harbors,  or  lakes;  to  divert  rivers;  to  free  and  make  commer¬ 
cially  exploitable  deep  deposits  of  oil  and  minerals. 

It  has  long  been  U.S.  policy  to  cooperate  fully  with  other  nations  in 
the  development  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  “Atoms  for 
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Peace”  program  entered  its  14th  year  in  1988.  Strong  support  for  the 
IAEA  included  financial  support  to  its  budget,  cost-free  experts,  fel¬ 
lowships,  equipment  grants,  technical  in  formation  and  special  nuclear 
materials  for  use  in  projects  in  research  and  medical  therapy.  By  the 
end  of  1968  the  United  States  had  32  Agreements  for  Cooperation  for 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  effect  with  various  nations  and  groups  of 
nations. 

Almost  all  nonnuclear  states  have  accepted  the  fact  that  an  under¬ 
taking  not  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  also 
entails  a  similar  obligation  with  respect  to  nuclear  explosive  devices 
for  peaceful  purposes,  since  these  devices  are  essentially  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  nuclear  weapons.  But  these  states  have  also  maintained  that 
renunciation  of  all  nuclear  explosive  devices  should  not  deprive  them 
of  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

The  preamble  of  the  August  1967  draft  treaty  contained  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  intention  that  such  potential  benefits  should  be  made  available 
through  appropriate  international  procedures.  This  intention  was 
made  more  explicit  by  a  rew  article  V  in  the  January  18, 1968,  draft. 
The  final  text  of  this  article  spells  out  that  any  potential  benefits  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available  to  nonnuclear  weap¬ 
on  parties  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  that  the  charge  for  the 
explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge 
for  research  and  development.  It  provides  that  nonnuclear  states  may 
obtain  such  benefits  either  “pursuant  to  a  special  international  agree¬ 
ment  or  agreements,  through  an  appropriate  international  body  with 
adequate  representation  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States,”  or  “pursuant 
to  bilateral  agreements.”  The  United  States  believes  the  IAEA  should 
be  the  “appropriate  international  bodv”  „xid  the  forum  for  devising 
procedures  for  responding  to  such  requests  as  may  be  directed  through 
that  body.  However,  formidable  problems  still  remain  to  be  solved 
before  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  economically 
and  technologically  feasible. 

Pursuit  of  Further  Disarmamen  t  Measures 

Throughout  the  negotiations  on  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  the  non¬ 
nuclear  nations  have  held  the  view  that  renunciation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  by  them  should  be  accompanied  by  progress  toward  the  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  by  the  nuclear  powers.  The  nuclear  powers 
agreed  with  this  view  in  principle  but  believed  that  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  must  not  be  complicated  by  making  it  contingent  on  the 
achievement  of  otner  specific  arms  control  and  disarmament  measures. 

The  August  1967  draft  treaty  preamble  contained  a  declaration 
of  intent  to  achieve  the  cessation  of  the  ai  ms  race  and  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  objective  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The  January  18, 
1968,  draft  was  strengthened  by  tfieinclusion  of  a  new  article  VT  which 
would  obligate  the  parties  to  undertake  “to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  regarding  cessation  of  the  nuclear  aims  race 
and  disarmament  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  and  effective  international  control.”  The  now  operative 
clause  was  in  addition  to  the  preambular  references,  which  remained  in 
the  new  text. 
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In  presenting  the  new  and  complete  draft  to  the  ENDC,  the  Co- 
Chairmen  emphasized  that  it  was  not  an  immutable  text  but  rather  a 
recommendation  for  further  consideration  by  the  conference.  Sugges¬ 
tions  by  ENDC  members  for  changes  were  discussed  extensively.  Many 
of  these  reflected  the  nonnuclear  nations’  desire  for  a  more  positive 
treaty  commitment  in  pursuit  of  additional  disarmament  measures. 

On  March  11  the  Co-Chairmen  introduced  a  draft  treaty  which  in¬ 
corporated  certain  suggestions  responsive  to  this  desire.14  A  paragraph 
was  added  to  the  preamble  recalling  the  pledge  made  in  the  limited 
test-ban  treaty  to  continue  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban.17 
Article  VI  was  revised  to  add  the  words  “at  an  early  date,”  and  to 
specify  “nuclear”disarmament.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  realization 
of  the  “purposes  of  the  Preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty” 
was  to  be  appraised  by  the  review  conference,  and  it  was  provided 
that  further  review  conferences  could  be  called  at  5-year  intervals  if 
a  ma j  ority  of  the  parties  so  desire. 

Security  Assurances 

The  January  18  draft  treaty  did  not  contain  a  provision  on  security 
assurances,  although  this  question  was  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  the  effort  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  Its  importance  was  matched  only  by  its  complexity.  Not  only  do 
the  security  interests  of  allied  and  nonaligned  nations  differ,  but  the 
interests  of  various  nations  within  each  of  these  groups  also  differ. 
As  the  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  Samuel  De  Palma,  pointed 
cut  to  the  ENDC,  “Any  attempt  to  extend  a  guarantee  by  a  treaty  pro¬ 
vision  covering  such  a  variety  of  interests  and  applying  to  unforeseen 
future  circumstances  would  simply  not  be  credible.” 18  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that,  in  addition  to  the  security  benefits  provided  by  the 
treaty  itself,  further  assurance  of  security  could  most  appropriately 
be  provided  in  the  context  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  under  which 
every  member  has  assumed  a  solemn  obligation  to  cooperate  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

On  March  7  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  submitted  to  the  ENDC  a  draft  resolution  which  they  had 
agreed  to  sponsor  for  consideration  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  at 
the  time  the  nonproliferation  treaty  was  brought  before  the  United 
Nations  for  discussion  and  action.  The  Security  Council  is  the  organ  of 
the  United  Nations  bearing  the  primary  responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,19 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  also  reported  to  the  ENDC  on  March  7  that  their 
Governments  proposed  to  state  declarations  of  intention,  in  conjunction 
with  Security  Council  action,  to  support  the  principles  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  These  declarations  would  affirm  the  intention  of  their  respective 
Governments  to  seek  immediate  Security  Council  action  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  to  any  nonnuclear-weapon 
stato  party  to  the  treaty  that  is  a  victim  of  an  act  of  aggression  or  an 

"  Ante,  pp.  102-186. 

"  Uoi'umvnts  on  DUanuament,  J96S,  pp.  291-203. 

11  Ante,  p.  93. 

Identical  with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  19  (ante,  p.  444). 
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object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 
The  declarations  would  state  that  nuclear  aggression  against  a  non¬ 
nuclear  nation  would  create  a  qualitatively  new  situation  in  which  the 
nuclear- weapon  states  which  are  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  would  have  to  act  immediately  through  the  Security  Council  tc 
take  the  measures  necessary  to  counter  such  aggression  or  to  remove 
the  threat  of  aggression  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter,  which  calls  for  taking  “effective  collective  measures  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace.”  The  declarations 
would  reaffirm  in  particular  the  inherent  right,  recognized  under  article 
51  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed 
attack,  including  a  nuclear  attack,  occurs  against  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security.20 

Discussions  ir„  the  United,  Nation* 

The  twenty-second  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  had 
adopted  a  resolution  on  December  19, 1967,  urging  the  ENDC  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  work  in  preparing  a  draft  international  treaty  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  resolution  requested  the  ENDC 
to  submit  a  report  on  its  negotiations  by  March  15,  1968.21  The  ENDC 
met  the  deadline.  The  draft  treaty  of  March  11  and  the  tripartite 
security  assurances  proposal  of  March  7  were  annexed  to  the  report. 

The  joint  treaty  draft  (hen  became  the  subject  of  an  extensive  debate 
in  the  General  Assembly,  which  resumed  its  twenty-second  session 
(part  II)  on  April  24. 

On  May  1  Finland  introduced  a  resolution  endorsing  the  treaty;  it 
was  cosponsored  by  19  nations,  including  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the  General  Assembly 
would  also  request  the  depositary  governments — the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union — to  open  the  treaty  for 
signature,  express  its  hope  for  the  widest  possible  adherence,  and 
request  the  ENDC  to  pursue  negotiations  on  nuclear  disarmament  and 
general  and  complete  disarmament22 

An  overwhelming  number  of  U.N.  members  supported  the  draft 
treaty  during  the  course  of  the  debate.  At  the  same  t  ime,  various  repre¬ 
sentatives  called  for  farther  improvements  in  the  draft  text  Taking 
these  comments  into  account,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
ont  o  again  revised  the  treaty  draft  and  submitted  it  to  the  First  Coro- 
r-itteo  (where  the  resolution  supporting  the  treaty  wa3  being  con¬ 
sidered)  on  May  31.22  Language  was  added  to  the  preamble  recalling 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  limiting  the  use  of  force,  and 
strengthening  the  obligation  to  pursue  measures  to  limit  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Articles  IV  and  V  were  strengthened  to  stress  the  right 
of  parses  to  participate  in  die  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equipment, 
materials  and  scientific  and  technological  information  for  the  peaceful 


“  See  ante,  pix  150-168. 

11  Document*  on  DUarmamrnt,  1967,  pp.  732-733. 
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use  of  nuclear  energy  and  to  share  in  the  potential  benefits  from  any 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions. 

The  revised  version  offered  on  May  31  represented  the  seventh  draft 
of  the  treaty.  Since  submitting  the  first  agreed  draft  on  August  24, 
1967,  the  Co-Chairmen  had  made  13  major  changes — 6  in  the  January 
18  draft,  3  in  the  March  11  draft,  and  4  in  the  May  31  draft.  U  S. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  told  the  Assembly  that  the  treaty  was  “the 
product  of  a  wide  effort  to  arrive  at  a  generally  acceptable  consensus” 
and  noted  that  the  changes  responded  to  suggestions  by  many  states.84 

The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  June  12  by 
vote  of  95  to  A  with  21  abstentions,  commended  the  treaty  and  requested 
that  it  be  opened  for  signature.4*  The  m.‘  lority  included  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  union,  and  11  other  ENDC 
members.  Albania,  Cuba,  Tanzania,  and  Zambia  voted  against.  Brazil, 
Burma,  France,  India,  and  Spain  were  among  the  abstainers. 

After  the  vote  was  taken,  President  Johnson  addressed  the  General 
Assembly  and  affirmed  American  determination  “to  make  this  but  a 
first  step  toward  ending  the  peril  of  nuclear  war.”  He  called  the  treaty 
the  most  important  disarmament  agreement  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nuclear  age.  He  pledged  that  the  United  States  will  carry  out  its  full 
responsibilities  under  the  treaty.** 

On  the  day  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  was  approved,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  submitted 
their  proposal  on  security  assurances  to  the  Security  Council.  On 
June  17  Ambassador  Goldberg  read  to  the  Security  Council  the  formal 
declaration  reft  red  to  in  the  ENDC  on  March  TV 

On  June  19  ti  Security  Council  pproved  the  tripartite  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  with  Algeria,  Brazil,  France,  India  and  Pakistan 
abstaining.** 

Treaty  Is  Opened  jot  Signature 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  treaty  to  be  opened  fox'  sif  nature. 
Arrangements  were  mado  to  hold  simultaneous  ceremonies  in  the  cap¬ 
itals  of  the  three  depositary  governments  (the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  :he  Soviet  Union)  on  July  1.  In  Washington, 
the  ceremony  was  held  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  President 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  British  Ambassador  Sii  Patrick 
Dean,  and  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoliy  F.  Dobrynin  made  statements 
at  the  signing  ceremony.  Secretary  Rusk  and  ACDA  Director  Foster 
signed  the  treaty  for  the  United  States.  Representatives  of  a  total  of 
fH  nations  signed  for  ‘’heir  Governments  during  the  ceremonies  in 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow.  The  treaty  will  come  into  force 
when  the  three  depositary  governments  and  40  other  nations  have 
ratified  it. 


"Ante 
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Senate  Action  on  the  Treaty 

The  treaty  was  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  July  9 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  Hearings  were  held  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  was  joined  by  Senate  Members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Executive  branch  wit¬ 
nesses  testifying  in  support  of  ratification  were  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  ACDA  Director  Foster,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Paul  H.  Nitze,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
and  Chairman  Seaborgof  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

On  September  17  the  Committee  voted  13  to  3,  with  3  abstentions, 
to  recommend  Senate  consent  to  ratification.  The  second  session  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  subsequently  adjourned,  howe  >r,  without  having 
taken  up  the  treaty  on  the  noor. 

Nuclear  Arms  Race 

The  precarious  peace  which  has  existed  for  the  past  two  decades  has 
rested  on  mutual  deterrence — a  “mutual  balance  of  terror.”  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  long-range  strategic  arma¬ 
ments  capable  of  inflicting  unacceptable  damage  on  the  other,  even 
after  absorbing  the  devastation  of  a  full-scale  nuclear  attack.  This  is 
generally  referred  to  as  a  “second-strike”  capability.  Put  conversely, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  “first-strike” 
capability;  i.e.,  one  that  could  destroy  the  other  side’s  ability  to  re¬ 
taliate  with  unacceptable  damage.  Most  authoritative  analysts  are 
agreed  that  neither  power  can  hope  to  achieve  such  a  capability. 

The  commitment  which  would  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  article  VI  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  to  “pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  .  .  .,”  was  a  reflection  of  official  U.S.  policy 
which  has  been  stated  since  1964. 

During  the  ceremony  marking  the  signing  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  on  July  1, 1968,  President  Johnson  announced  that  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into  discussions  on 
the  limitation  and  reduction  of  both  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
delivery  systems  and  systems  of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.29 

Exchanges  regarding  talks  were  carried  uu  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  two  governments.  Moreover,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  ACDA 
Director  Foster  stressed  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  talks 
numerous  times  with  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin  in  Washington 
and  with  the  Soviet  Co-Chairman  of  the  ENDC,  and  Ambassador 
Llewellyn  Thompson  periodically  raised  the  matter  with  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Moscow.  It  appeared  that  the  Kremlin  began  to  reas¬ 
sess  the  Soviet  position  following  the  Glassboro  summit  meeting  in 
1967,  but  it  was  not  until  June  27,  1968,  that  Foreign  Minister  Gro¬ 
myko  told  the  Supremo  Soviet,  “One  of  the  unexplored  regions  of  dis¬ 
armament  is  the  search  for  an  understanding  on  mutual  restriction 
and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons — offensive  and  defensive — including  anti-missile.  The 
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\  Soviet  Government  is  ready  for  an  exchange  of  opinion  on  this 
I  question.” *° 

|  Agreement  was  about  to  be  reached  on  the  date  and  place  for  the 

I  talks  when  the  Soviets  began  their  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  In 

|  those  last  days  of  August,  the  impending  missile  talks  fell  victim  to 

I  the  invading  tanks. 

I  Yet  the  dynamics  of  the  strategic  arms  race  remained  a  reality,  and 

f  the  need  to  seek  limitation  of  nuclear  arms  remained  the  urgent  task 
of  the  nuclear  giants  It  is  also  the  earnest  hope  of  the  waiting  world. 

I  At  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  States  in  Geneva  m  Sep- 
!  tember 11  and  again  at  the  United  Nations  Genera!  Assembly  in  De¬ 
cember,  a  resolution  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote  urging  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  commence  the  talks  as  soon  as 
possible.*2 

Controlling  the  strategic  arms  race  is  an  extremely  complex  prob¬ 
lem  requiring  the  application  of  the  best  resources  available  within 
the  U.S.  Government,  supported  by  selected  external  contract  research 
;  activities.  ACDA’s  research  program  has  concentrated  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  strategic  area  since  the  beginning  of  the  Agency. 
During  the  last  2  years,  the  pace  and  range  of  research  activities  have 
greatly  increased,  within  both  ACDA  and  the  other  key  Government 
agencies  involved.  This  research  has  been  aimed  primarily  at  defining 
the  precise  terms  and  scope  of  the  basic  U.S.  position  for  entering  the 
lalks.  This  task  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  data  base  which  had  been  built  from  the  continuing  research  pro¬ 
gram.  Nevertheless,  extremely  difficult  problems  involving  detailed 
l  analyses  had  to  be  resolved. 

To  supplement  and  support  its  internal  research  and  analytical 
capabilities,  ACDA  has  external  contracts  directed  to  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  arms  control  implications  of  both  defensive  and  offen¬ 
sive  strategic  weapons  systems.  In  addition,  ACDA  has  worked 
closely  with  other  Government  agencies  to  assure  that  all  pertinent 
information  is  brought  to  bear  on  specific  strategic  arms  control 
considerations.  External  contractors  normally  perform  technical  re¬ 
search  in  depth  on  specific  tasks;  however,  in  each  case,  arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  the  contractor’s  resources  are  made  immedi¬ 
ately  available  for  assistance  in  the  solution  of  various  problems  which 
could  arise  during  the  preparation  of  U.S.  positions  or  during  the 
negotiations  themselves. 

Using  computer  techniques  which  ACDA  has  now  developed  into 
an  effective  tool,  significant  inhouse  studies  have  provided  insights 
into  the  effects  of  various  concepts  for  limitation  or  reduction  of  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  armaments. 

One  such  study  evaluated  the  effects  on  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic 
deterrent  of  an  agreement  to  freeze  the  numbers  and  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  systems  on  both  sides.  Another 
major  study  was  made  of  the  military  implications  of  agreements 
which  would  either  freeze,  reduce  or  permit  limited  increases  in  cer- 

"  Ante,  j).  452  (variant  translation). 
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tain  strategic  nuclear  armaments.  This  study  yielded  important  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  effects  on  assured  destruction  capability,  and  therefore 
the  stability  of  the  strategic  military  balance,  of  possible  agreements 
to  fix  strategic  arms  at  various  levels. 

Work  was  begun  on  an  internal  research  project,  assisted  by  an 
interagency  working  group,  to  evaluate  the  cost  implications  of  sev¬ 
eral  strategic  force  assumptions. 

During  the  year,  the  question  of  further  limitations  on  nuclear 
weapons  testing  continued  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  ENDC  and  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  A  draft  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  calling  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  all  nuclear  tests,  and  elaboration  by  the  ENDC  of  a  treaty 
banning  underground  tests.88  In  addressing  the  U.N.  First  Committee 
on  this  resolution,  Mr.  Foster  reiterated  U.S.  support  for  a  verified 
comprehensive  test  ban.  He  said,  “We  remain  convinced  that  if  we  are 
to  reach  such  an  agreement,  we  must  continue  to  work  toward  a  treaty 
providing  for  adequate  verification.” 84 

The  draft  resolution  included  a  recommendation  for  international 
exchange  of  seismic  data.  The  United  States  has  long  advocated  such 
an  exchange,  as  well  as  technical  discussions  relating  to  identification 
of  seismic  events.  In  keeping  with  the  now  widespread  desire  for  fur¬ 
ther  advancement  in  seismic  technology  and  increased  international 
exchange  of  information  in  this  field,  especially  in  connection  with  pos¬ 
sible  limitations  on  underground  testing,  Mr.  Foster  presented  a  U.S. 
proposal  that  some  underground  nuclear  explosions  be  conducted  with 
the  collateral  objective  that  they  serve  as  explosions  for  worldwide 
seismic  investigations.  He  emphasized  that  the  nuclear  explosions  the 
United  States  would  carry  out  in  connection  with  this  proposal  would 
be  those  conducted  as  a  part  of  research  into  peaceful  applications  and 
would  not  involve  development  or  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  success  of  the  proposal  would  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
extent  of  worldwide  participation  in  the  collection  and  evaluation  of 
seismic  data.  Such  underground  explosions  could  provide,  among  other 
things,  a  means  of  determining  important  seismological  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  explosions,  the  geological  media  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  worldwide  transmission  paths  of  the  seismic  signal. 
Furthermore,  implementation  of  the  proposal  would  systematize,  in  a 
mest  valuable  manner,  worldwide  use  for  seismic  purposes  of  infor¬ 
mation  released  on  certain  underground  nuclear  explosions,  as  well 
as  worldwide  evaluation  of  seismic  information  gathered  on  such 
explosions. 


Arms  Control  Measures  for  the  Seabed 

Beginning  with  the  fall  1967  session,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  insuring  that 
the  seabed  is  reserved  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  approach  of  the 
General  Assembly  followed  the  pattern  of  its  earlier  successful  effort 
to  establish  a  legal  regime  for  outer  space  and  to  insure  that  that 
environment  would  rer  ain  “off-limits”  to  nuclear  and  other  weapons 


“Identical  with  G.A.  resolution  ‘c455  (XXIII),  an’c,  pp.  790-797. 
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of  mass  destruction.  The  history  of  arms  control  achievements  has 
shown  that  it  is  easier  to  prohibit  weapons  from  an  area  where  they 
have  not  been  introduced  than  it  is  to  restrict  or  eliminate  them  once 
they  exist. 

The  U.N.  discussion  has  pointed  up  the  complexities  ‘nvolved,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  answers  must  be  found  to  many  legal,  economic, 
and  technical  questions  before  an  arrangement  can  be  devised  which 
would  realize  the  peaceful  objective  while  preserving  the  sovereign 
rights  and  interests  of  nations. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  December  1967 
which  established  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  study  the  scope  and 
various  aspects  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  present  national  jurisdiction.88  Working  sessions  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  were  held  in  June  and  in  August  1968.  In 
view  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  seabed  and  the  many  unresolved 
questions,  the  General  Assembly  voted  in  December  1968  to  establish 
a  permanent  Seabed  Committee  composed  of  42  nations,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  deliberations  on  this 
resolution,  U.S.  Ambassador  Wiggins  stated : 

The  U.S.  strongly  feels  that  the  seabed  and  deep  ocean  floor  should  not  be¬ 
come  an  area  for  an  armaments  race.  We  must  work  toward  effective  action,  in 
conditions  of  mutual  confidence,  to  enable  states  with  the  potential  capability 
of  emplacing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  deep  ocean  floor  to  refrain  from 
doing  so  in  the  secure  knowledge  that  they  will  not  thereby  be  placed  at  a 
military  disadvantage." 

The  new  committee  was  instructed,  among  other  things,  “to  study 
further  ,  .  .  the  reservations  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  .  .  .  taking  into  account  the  studies  and 
international  negotiations  being  undertaken  in  the  field  of 
disarmament.” 37 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  first  became  directly 
interested  in  arms  control  prospects  for  the  seabed  in  1966.  The  first 
ACDA  study  in  support  of  an  arms  control  measure  to  prohibit  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  on  the  seabed  was  undertaken  in  April  1967.  There  followed 
extensive  interagency  consultations,  principally  among  ACDA,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Among  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  draft  proposal,  the  following  were  found  to  require 
the  closest  scrutiny:  (1)  the  effect  of  the  proposal  on  the  law  of  the 
sea;  (2)  means  of  verification  to  assure  that  the  terms  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  would  not  be  violated;  and  (3)  potential  defense  requirements 
for  the  security  of  the  nation. 

By  April  1968,  ACDA’s  studies  and  consultations  with  other  con¬ 
cerned  Government  agencies  had  progressed  to  the  point  that  a  formal 
proposal  was  made  to  the  Committee  of  Pr'ncipals,  involving  the  pro¬ 
hibition  against  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on 
the  seabed.  Following  the  Committee  of  Principals  deliberations  on  the 
subject,  the  President  authorized  tho  U.S.  representative  to  tho  U.N. 


■  Document)  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  727-720. 
^  Ante,  p.  701. 
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Ad  Hoo  Committee  to  enunciate  the  U.S.  policy  during  the  June 
session  of  the  committee : 

The  United  States  Is  .  .  .  proposing  today  that  the  Eighteen*Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  be  asked  to  take  up  the  question  of  arms  control  on  the  seabed 
and  ocean  floor  with  a  view  to  defining  those  factors  vital  to  a  workable,  verifiable 
and  effective  international  agreement  which  would  prevent  the  use  of  this  new 
environment  for  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  ....** 

During  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  the  June  session  of  the  Ad 
Hoo  Committee,  three  types  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  pro¬ 
posals  were  suggested.  Basically,  these  involved : 

(1)  Reservation  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes; 

(21  No  military  use  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor; 

(3)  No  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed 
and  ocean  floor. 

The  final  working  session  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  convened  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  from  August  19  to  August  30, 1968.  Significant  progress 
was  achieved  at  this  conference.  The  United  States  joined  all  members 
in  affirming  the  principle  that  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  should  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  U.S.  representative 
stated,  however,  that  the  term  “peaceful  purposes”  does  not  preclude 
all  military  activities.88  Specific  limitations  on  military  activities  will 
require  the  negotiation  of  a  detailed  arms  control  agreement.  We  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  ENDC  examine  the  question  whether  a  viable  inter¬ 
national  agreement  might  be  achieved  in  which  each  party  would 
agree  not  to  emplace  or  fix  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed. 
These  discussions  would  also  consider  the  need  for  reliable  and  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  verifying  compliance  with  such  an  agreement. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  proposed  that  the  ENDC  consider  the  question  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  seabed  and  ocean 
floor  beyond  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  of  coastal  states  as  an 
urgent  matter.40  The  effect  of  this  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  be  to 
prohibit  military  activities  on  the  continental  shelf  undertaken  by  the 
coastal  state  as  well  as  by  others.  Still  another  proposal  requested  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  of  banning  the  use  of  the  seabed  and  ocean 
floor  beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  by  nuclear  submarines 
and  banning  all  military  fortifications  and  missile  bases  on  the  seabed 
and  ocean  floor. 

The  international  community  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  outer  limits  of 
national  jurisdiction  of  coastal  states  over  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor. 
Some  nations  hold  that  it  coincides  with  their  claimed  breadth  of  the 
territorial  seas.  In  some  cases,  «s  much  as  a  200-mile-wide  territorial 
sea  has  been  claimed.  Other  nations  are  of  the  view  that  one  contem¬ 
porary  guide  to  the  outer  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  However,  this  guide  is 
unclear  since  it  defines  the  continental  shelf  as  comprising  the  sub¬ 
marine  area  adjacent  to  a  coastal  state  “to  a  depth  of  200  meters  or, 

"(T.  A/A(M3r»/WO.t/SR8,  p.  71. 
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beyond  that  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  superjacent  waters  admits  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  national  resources  of  the  area.”41  Modem 
technology  has  already  permitted  some  exploitation  beyond  the 
200-meter  depth. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  important  subject  will  continue  to  receive 
wide  attention  during  1969.  The  first  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Permanent 
Committee  is  scheduled  for  February  6, 1969.  During  the  1968  summer 
session  of  the  ENDC,  the  members  agreed  that  the  question  of  pre¬ 
vention  of  an  arms  race  on  the  seabed  should  be  included  on  the  con¬ 
ference  provisional  agenda,  which  will  be  the  basis  for  discussions 
when  the  ENDC  convenes  again  in  March  1969. 

Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare 

Discussions  in  the  ENDC  and  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  dur¬ 
ing  1968,  reflected  the  growing  pressure  for  international  debate  on 
the  consequences  of  the  development  and  possible  use  in  war  of  lethal 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  told  the 
General  Assembly  in  July,  “In  my  view?  the  development  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  and  chemical  warfare  materials  is  in  a  way  far  more  serious 
than  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  .  .  .  they  are  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  poor  countries  also.  That  is  why  it  is  far  more  dangerous.’ ' 42 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  suggested  by  delegates  to  the 
ENDC  and  to  the  United  Nations  for  dealing  with  this  question. 
These  proposals  divide  into  three  basic  categories:  (1)  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons;  (2)  a  ban  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  possession  of  such  weapons;  (3)  a  call  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary-General  on  their  effects  and  the  implications  of  their 
use. 

At  the  summer  session  of  the  ENDC,  the  representative  of  Great 
Britain  submitted  a  working  paper  which  proposed  the  conclusion  of 
a  new  Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of  Microbiological  Methods  of 
Warfare,  which  would  supplement  but  not  supersede  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol.43  The  British  took  the  position  that  a  new  convention  is 
needed  which  bans  the  production,  possession,  and  the  use  in  any 
circumstances  of  microbiological  weapons. 

The  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  George  Bunn,  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  British  proposal  should  receive  serious  study  by  the 
ENDC.  He  also  reminded  the  conference  that  the  United  States, 
although  not  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  has  consistently 
supported  the  principles  and  objectives  of  that  protocol.44 

The  second  category  of  proposals  would  ban  the  production  and 
possession  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  The  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentative  pointed  out  that  the  most  serious  difficulty  with  such  a  ban 


41 15  UST  471. 

44  Mr.  Thant  made  this  statement  at  a  July  10  press  conference  in  Geneva 
(U. V.  Monthly  Chronicle,  Aug.-Sept  1968,  p.  105). 

44  The  Hrltlsb  working  pajier  appears  onto,  pp,  569-571.  For  the  Geneva  protocol, 
see  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  Dis¬ 
armament  and  Security:  A  Collection  of  Documcnt»,  1919-53  (Com.  print,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  seas. ) ,  pp.  169-170. 

44  Ante.  pp.  579-583. 
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is  the  problem  of  verification.  He  recommended  that  a  working  group 
be  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  ENDC  to  study  this  problem  as 
well  as  other  problems  relating  to  such  a  ban.48 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  been  engaged  in 
research  for  several  years  on  the  technical  aspects  of  controlling  chem¬ 
ical  and  biological  weapons  (CBW).  Two  research  contracts  were 
completed  in  1968.  One  concerned  the  feasibility  of  verifying  a  ban  on 
CBW  field  testing;  the  other  continued  earliei  studies  investigating 
the  production,  transportation  and  storage  stages  of  the  CBW 
weapons  cycle. 

These  studies  confirmed  earlier  tentative  findings  that  the  problem 
of  controlling  chemical  and  biological  weapons  may  not  be  so  intrac¬ 
table  as  generally  believed.  However,  while  these  conclusions  are 
encouraging,  the  inspection  techniques  and  concepts  developed  in  the 
studies,  ana  upon  which  the  conclusions  have  been  based,  have  not  yet 
been  validated.  They  need  to  be  thoroughly  and  realistically  tested  to 
prove  that  what  is  believed  can  be  done  can  actually  be  achieved.  The 
Agency  has  started  a  program  to  test  the  CBW  inspection  concepts. 

The  Agency  also  needs  to  know  whether  or  not  there  are  feasible 
means  which  a  nation  considering  evasion  of  an  arms  control  agree¬ 
ment  might  utilize  in  acquiring  a  CBW  capability ;  how  reasonable  it 
would  be  from  a  technical  and  economic  basis  for  a  country  to  embark 
on  such  a  course;  and  how  such  tactics  could  be  discovered  and  coun¬ 
tered.  Knowledge  of  this  nature  will  assist  the  Agency  in  assessing  the 
probabilities  that  CBW  arms  control  agreements  can  be  verified,  and 
determining  the  degree  to  which  on-site  inspection  may  be  required 
to  gain  the  necessary  assurance  of  compliance.  Research  was  initiated 
in  1968  to  further  investigate  these  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  United  States  expressed  full  support  for  the  proposals  calling 
for  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  to  make  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
possible  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  The  British  rep¬ 
resentative  proposed  such  a  study  for  chemical  weapons  alone;  the 
representative  of  Poland  proposed  such  a  study  for  both  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.  The  U.S.  position  was  that,  cn  balance,  some 
net  gain  could  be  realized  in  treating  chemical  weapons  separately 
from  bacteriological  weapons,  but  voiced  support  for  a  study  of  both, 
whether  together  or  separately.  The  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  took  the  view  that  the  1925  Protocol  includes  “all  imaginable 
forms  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare”;  called  for  strict 
observance  c  f  the  existing  protocol,  and  discounted  the  need  for  a  new 
convention.4' 

While  no  further  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  British  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  new  convention,  the  ENDC  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  the  Secretary-General  appoint  a  group  of 
experts  to  study  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  means  of  warfare.4'  Subsequently,  on  December  20,  1968, 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  107  to  0,  with 
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2  abstentions,  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  a  report 
in  accordance  with  the  ENDC  recommendation.48 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  and  in  response  to  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral’s  request  for  the  assistance  of  qualified  consultants,  the  United 
States  on  December  id,  1968,  nominated  Dr.  Ivan  L.  Dennett,  Jr., 
as  its  consultant  expert.  Dr.  Bennett  has  served  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  Secretary-General’s  study  group  will  consist  of  expert, 
from  13  other  countries  (U.K.,  France,  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Czechosi  vakia,  U.S.S.K.,  Japan,  Sweden,  Ethiopia, 
India,  and  Mexico) . 

The  study  is  expected  to  focus  on : 

(1)  the  basic  characteristics  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means 
of  warfare;  (2)  the  probable  effects  on  military  and  civilian  person¬ 
nel,  both  protected  and  unprotected;  (3)  possible  long-term  effects 
on  human  health  and  ecology;  (4)  environmental  and  other  factors 
affecting  the  employment  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of 
warfare;  and  (5)  economic  and  security  implications  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  acquisition  and  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  and  of  systems  tor  their  delivery. 

According  to  the  resolution,  it  is  requested  that  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral’s  report  be  transmitted  by  July  1, 1969,  if  possible,  to  the  ENDC, 
the  Security  Council  and  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Member  States  in  time  to  permit  its  consideration  at 
the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  tnc  fall  of 
1969. 

Mutual  European  Force  Reduction0 

Prior  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  was  u  ■'lively  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of  balanced  mutual  force  reduc¬ 
tions  in  Europe.  This  study  had  been  initiated  in  January  1968  after 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  NATO  countries  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Permanent  Council  to  give  priority  to  this  complex  and  important 
work,  as  part  of  the  overall  effort  to  assess  the  major  future  tasks  of 
the  alliance. 

In  the  communique  following  the  December  1967  Ministerial  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  the  Foreign  Ministers  “emphasized 
the  importance  of  promoting  progress  in  disarmament  and  arms 
control.”  In  the  same  communique,  the  Ministers  “agreed  that  one  of 
the  foundations  for  achieving  an  improvement  in  East-West  relations 
and  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Europe  must  be  NATO’s  continuing 
military  strength  and  capability  to  deter  aggression.” 

These  conclusions  were  reached  in  parallel.  The  Ministers  “reaffirmed 
their  view  that,  if  "onditions  permit,  a  balanced  reduction  of  forces 
on  both  sides  could  constitute  a  significant  step  towards  security  in 
Europe.”4* 

“  A  «r«’.  PI».  71W-7W5. 
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Motivation  for  tbo  study  stemmed  in  part  from  NATO  concern  that 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  in  Europe  might  result  in  unilateral  reduc¬ 
tions  of  Western  forces,  taken  by  separate  national  decisions,  without 
compensating  Soviet  or  East  European  force  reductions.  There  were 
a  variety  cf  political,  economic,  and  military  developments  that  were 
causing  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies  to  review  their  attitudes 
toward  troop  strengths  in  Central  Europe. 

The  NATO  study  is  being  conducted  by  the  Senior  Political  Ad¬ 
visers  of  the  NATO  countries  with  the  help  of  disarmament  and 
military  experts.  Th9  United  States  representatives,  including  its 
disarmament  experts,  played  an  important  role  in  developing  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  study  and  providing  analytical  data. 

The  study  thus  far  has  produced  several  hypothetical  models  for 
mutual  reductions.  These  were  constructed  by  the  disarmament  experts 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Canada,  and  Belgium  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  problems  which  would 
arise  in  a  consideration  of  balanced  East-West  force  reductions.  Fac¬ 
tors  highlighted  in  the  models  are  the  areas  to  be  covered,  numbers 
and  types  of  forces  to  be  redeployed  or  demobilized,  disposition  of 
theater  conventional  and  nuclear  equipment,  and  requirements  for 
and  means  of  verification. 

The  results  of  the  work  which  the  NATO  study  group  had  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  first  6  months  of  1968  were  reported  to  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers,  held  in  Reykjavik, 
Iceland,  in  June.  A  “Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  Declara¬ 
tion  Adopted  by  Foreign  Ministers  and  Representatives  of  Countries 
Participating  in  the  NATO  Defense  Program”  was  an  attachment 
to  the  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  The  declaration 
affirmed  the  readiness  of  the  NATO  countries  to  explore  with  other 
interested  states  specific  and  practical  steps  in  the  arms  control  field 
and  stated  “in  particular,  the  Ministers  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  that 
a  process  leading  to  mutual  force  reductions  should  be  initiated.  To  that 
end  they  decided  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  discussions  on 
this  subject  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  they  call  on  them  to  join  in  this  search  for  progress  towards 
peace.” 80 

The  NATO  Ministers  met  again  in  Brussels  in  mid-November,  one 
month  earlier  than  scheduled,  to  discuss  the  serious  situation  following 
the  armed  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia.  While  their  communique 
stated  that  “prospects  for  mutual  balanced  forco  reductions  have 
suffered  a  severe  setback,”  it  continued,  “Nevertheless,  the  Allies  in 
close  consultation  are  continuing  their  studies  and  preparations  for 
a  time  when  the  atmosphere  for  fruitful  discussions  is  more  favora¬ 
ble.”81  The  North  Atlantic  Council  subsequently  agreed  to  have  the 
Senior  Political  Advisers  resume  study  activity  in  a  meeting  with  na¬ 
tional  d'  armament  experts  scheduled  in  February  1969. 

A  CD  A  ins,  f(  r  several  years,  conducted  extensive  research  concern¬ 
ing  passible  an.. s  control  measures  applicable  to  the  military  confron¬ 
tation  in  Central  Europe.  The  problems  of  inspection  and  verification 
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have  received  a  concentrated  effort  and  an  extensive  amount  of  data 
and  experience  gained  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  NATO  study. 
(See  separate  chapter  on  “Field  Tests  in  Support  of  Arms  Control 
Verification.”) 82 

Another  important  area  of  research  is  concerned  with  the  impact  of 
potential  arms  control  measures  on  the  military  balance  in  Central 
Europe.  ACDA  began  as  early  as  1963  to  develop  a  capability  for 
evaluating  this  impact.  An  internal  project  on  the  relative  military 
capabilities  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  formed  the  basis  or 
detailed  contract  research  on  broad  arms  control  concepts  for  Europe 
and  on  the  impact  of  arms  control  measures  on  the  ground  forces 
capabilities.  Examples  of  the  tasks  undertaken  under  this  continuing 
research  were  effects  of  percentage  reductions,  zonal  nuclear  agree¬ 
ments,  and  the  usefulness  of  limitations  on  Soviet  Bloc  logistic  sup¬ 
port  arrangements.  A  recent  contract  concerned  with  West  European 
interest  in  arms  control  included  several  quick-reaction  tasks  to  assist 
the  U.S.  participants  in  NATO’s  mutual  force  reductions  study. 

By  themselves,  imagination,  systematic  analysis  and  careful  review 
cannot  produce  successful  arms  control  measures.  What  is  needed  in 
addition  is  the  proper  combination  of  political  factors  which  make 
fruitful  negotiations  possible.  In  particular,  the  political  situation 
must  permit  a  degree  of  confidence  that  each  side  will  observe  certain 
elementary  rules  or  standards.  In  order  to  assess  the  prospects  for 
possible  steps,  ACDA  requires  up-to-date  information  regarding  var¬ 
ious  nations’  interests  and  moti  ves  in  a rms  control. 

For  this  reason,  the  Agency  is  continuing  its  research^  both  inhouse 
and  external,  into  the  factors  which  influence  Soviet  decisions  on  arms 
control  matters.  The  Agency  has  contracted  with  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses  for  a  study  of  future  Soviet  attitudes  toward  arms 
control.  This  study  will  build  on  past  research  efforts  and  will  attempt 
to  project  fundamental  Soviet  interests  in  order  to  pick  out  the  likely 
choices  and  preferences  of  Soviet  leaders  over  the  next  several  years, 
as  those  leaders  react  to  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  external 
environment.  The  study  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  mid-1960. 

In  addition  the  Agency  has  contracted  with  Columbia  University 
for  preparation  of  an  analysis  of  the  nature  and  implications  of  pos¬ 
sible  arrangements  for  European  security.  The  study  now  underway 
will  focus  on  the  role  of  arms  control  in  contributing  to  European 
security  alternatives. 

Conventional  Arms  Transfers 

Although  much  of  the  Agency’s  capabilities  were  devoted  to  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  preparing  for  negotiations 
on  strategic  missile  limitations,  ACDA  not  only  continued,  hut  intensi¬ 
fied  its  search  for  wavs  of  encouraging  regional  conventional  arms 
control  and  discouraging  arms  races  among  the  developing  nations. 
In  pursuing  these  objectives,  the  Agency  has  become  increasingly 
involved  in  a  wi  le  range  of  arms  transfer  j>olicy  issues.  The  focus  of 
the  Agency's  efforts  in  the  arms  transfer  field  was  on  the  developing 
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countries,  many  of  whom  were  involved  in  actual  or  potential  con¬ 
frontations  with  their  neighbors. 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  regional  arms 
rivalries  was  offered  in  the  Middle  East  in  1967  and  on  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  in  1966.  In  other  regions  of  the  world,  there  are  ever  in¬ 
creasing  pressures  by  individual  states  to  acquire  modem,  sophisti¬ 
cated  armaments  not  directly  responsive  to  their  national  security 
needs.  In  the  process  of  so  doing,  these  developing  nations  generate 
fears  and  insecurity  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors  who,  in  turn,  enter 
into  unrealistic  and  wasteful  arms  acquisition  programs.  This  gen¬ 
erates  not  only  arms  races,  but  also  tragic  diversions  of  resources  that 
are  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  basic  human  needs. 

The  developing  nations  are  estimated  to  have  spent  a  total  of  $20 
billion  on  their  military  establishments  in  1967,  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  foreign  economic  aid  received  by  them.  Their  per  capita 
gross  national  product  was,  at  the  same  time,  below  $200.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  gross  national  product  devoted  to  military  expenditures 
was  about  4  percent,  compared  to  8  percent  for  the  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  This  4  percent  share  for  the  less  developed  countries,  however, 
comes  out  of  a  smaller  overall  production  and  one  that  is  growing 
more  slowly.  For  these  reasons,  tne  diversion  of  resources  to  military 
programs  in  these  countries  represents  a  greater  strain  on  their  econ¬ 
omies  in  terms  of  the  extent  and  urgency  of  unsatisfied  basic  needs.83 

The  concern  of  the  U.S.  Congress  with  the  growing  diversion  of  the 
resources  of  less  developed  countries  to  military  purposes  was  high¬ 
lighted  in  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in  late  1967  and  early 
1968.  The  so-called  Symington  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1967  was  designed  to  insure  that  U.S.  economic  assistance 
would  not  directly,  or  indirectly,  be  applied  by  aid  recipients  to  un¬ 
necessary  military  expenditures  that  materiallv  interfere  with  their 
development.  The  Conte-Long  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriation  Act  of  1968  prohibited  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
to  provide  sophisticated  weaponry  to  underdeveloped  countries  with¬ 
out  a  Presidential  waiver,  and  also  discouraged  their  acquiring  such 
weapons  systems  by  threat  of  a  reduction  in  U.S.  economic  assistance. 
These  amendments  were  repeated,  in  somewhat  modified  form,  in 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  the  Foreign  Military  Assistance 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  Acts  passed  m  October  1968. 

The  implementation  of  these  restrictions  became  the  responsibility 
of  separate  interagency  committees;  one,  the  Political-Military  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  State,  and  tho  other,  the  “Symington”  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  AID.  Representatives  of  ACDA  played  a  major 
role  in  the  establishment  of  the  terms  of  reference  and  operating 
procedures  for  both  groups.  In  addition,  the  Agencv,  ns  a  regular 
member  of  these  bodies,  presented  its  views  on  whether  the  amend¬ 
ments  applied  in  the  case  of  individual  aid  recipients. 

In  an  attempt  to  inject  arms  control  considerations  into  delibera¬ 
tions  on  specific  arms  supply  issues,  the  Agency  participated  in  a 
variety  of  interagency  forums.  During  1968,  as  in  1967,  representatives 
of  the  Agency  continued  to  attend  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  State/ 
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Defense  Coordinating  Committee,  at  which  U.S.  sales  of  weaponry 
to  other  countries  are  discussed.  An  ACDA  spokesman  participated 
in  the  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group  (SIG)  discussions  on  issues 
relating  to  South  Asia,  North  Africa,  and  Latm  America,  and  Inter¬ 
departmental  Regional  Group  (IRG)  meetings  on  a  variety  of  policy 
problems  relating  to  the  Middle  East.  In  addition,  the  A  ncy’s  views 
were  solicited  on  other  major  policy  issues,  not  the  subject  of  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  SIG  or  IRG,  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  or  As¬ 
sistant  Secretaries  for  particular  geographic  areas. 

The  Agency  has  actively  participated  in  the  discussions  within  the 
U.S.  Government  on  the  need  to  retain  the  existing  restrictions  agreed 
to  by  the  United  Stages,  the  United  Kingdom,  ana  other  Western  na* 
tions  and  Japan,  on  the  export  of  technology  and  particular  hardware 
items  to  Eastern  Europe  and  Communist  China,  In  addition,  ACDA’s 
Arms  Transfer  Division  provided  the  Agency’s  positions  on  over  80 
munitions  control  cases,  most  of  which  had  some  possible  missile  or 
nuclear  association. 

In  February  the  Arms  Transfer  Division  was  established  within 
the  Weapons  Evaluation  and  Control  Bureau.  A  senior  policy  review 
and  coordinating  body  for  arms  transfer  matters,  The  Arms  Transfer 
Advisory  Council 2  was  created  at  the  same  time. 

With  the  additional  resources  applied  to  the  problem  by  the  new 
organizational  elements,  it  was  possible  to  broaaen  considerably  tha 
participation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Executive  branch  in  the  com  ¬ 
plex  issues  inherent  in  the  field.  The  research  base  that  had  been  con¬ 
structed  over  the  years  by  inhouse  projects  and  external  contract 
studies  was  substantially  improved.  The  reimbursable  arrangement 
with  the  Bureau  of  th'  Census  continued  to  provide  basic  data  for  the 
Economic  Bureau’s  classified  reports  on  “U.S.  Exports  of  Military 
Items  and  Commodities  of  Potential  Military  Use.”  These  serve  as 
very  useful  compilations  on  the  number  and  types  of  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  the  U.S.  has  supplied  to  particular  countries  and  regions. 
By  the  end  of  1968  this  program  had  resulted  in  reports  for  calendar 
years  1965,  1966, 1967,  and  the  first  half  of  1968.  They  are  distributed 
widely  in  the  State,  Defense,  and  Commorce  Departments,  the  agen¬ 
cies  with  primary  responsibility  for  implementing  U.S.  arms  export 
policies.  The  information,  in  the  form  presented  in  these  reports,  is 
not  available  from  any  other  source. 

During  the  year,  studies  were  undertaken  on  the  military  resources 
of  18  selected  developing  countries.  Compilations  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
military  equipment  that  are  on  “the  world  market”  were  prepared.  In 
addition,  a  comprehensive  study  on  the  pattern  of  armament  acqui¬ 
sitions,  military  expenditures,  force  levels,  and  other  military  re¬ 
sources  of  more  than  20  developing  countries  covering  the  last  15 
years  was  initiated  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  early  in  1969.  This 
study  emphasizes  countries  which  havo  l>een  involved  in  arms  compe¬ 
titions  with  other  states  and  is  designed  to  provide  indicators  and  in¬ 
sights  into  the  characteristics  of  an  “arms  race.” 

A  major  contribution  to  ACDA’s  arms  transfers  research  is  an 
Agency-sponsored  project  at  M.I.T.  on  “The  Control  of  Local  Con¬ 
flict.”  This  study  includes  nn  analysis  of  the  role  of  conventional  arms 
acquisitions  in  relation  to  arms  races  and  the  outbreak  of  local  con- 
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flicfc  in  the  developing  world.  The  study  also  examines  possible  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  control  of  such  transfers.  The  M.I.T.  program,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  involve  the  use  of  political-military  gaming  techniques  to  de¬ 
velop  possible  arms  transfer  controls,  as  well  as  other  measures,  appro¬ 
priate  to  th«*  prevention,  containment,  and  termination  of  various 
types  and  stages  of  local  conflict. 

Several  major  studies  were  started  whic*  will  contribute  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  Agency’s  competence  in  the  arms  transfer  field.  One  is  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  various  arms  registration  and  publication  pro¬ 
posals  that  have  emerged  in  international  forums  since  World  War  II. 
A  major  ingredient  in  this  study  is  a  report  on  “The  Reporting  of 
International  Arms  Transfers”  prepared  under  A  CD  A  contract  with 
U.C.L.A.  A  related  project  is  being  conducted  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  is  a  study  of  current  practices 
of  foreign  countries  in  reporting  arms  exports  and  imports.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  arms  registration  was  under  active  consideration  during  the 
1968  session  of  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  where  the  Danish  dele¬ 
gation  tabled,  and  then  withdrew,  a  resolution  to  request  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  poll  the  member  states  on  their 
views  on  the  subject.64  It  may  well  be  put  forth  for  discussion  again. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  that  ACDA  conduct  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  the  pertinent  issues  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  U.S. 
positions  on  them. 

A  broad  look  at  the  Military  Assistance  Program  for  Latin  America 
since  its  inception  was  undertaken  in  order  to  single  out  its  arms  con¬ 
trol  implications.  A  major  assist  in  this  effort  is  the  Agency’s  reim¬ 
bursable  agreements  with  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research, 
Department  of  State,  by  which  ACDA  has  been  provided,  and  will 
continue  to  receive,  detailed  analyses  on  the  organization,  composi¬ 
tion,  functions,  and  attitudes  of  the  armed  forces  of  particular  Latin 
American  nations  and  the  role  of  U.S.  military  assistance  in  their 
development. 

Impact  of  Reduced  Defense  Expenditure  on  tiie 
American  Economy 

The  Paris  talks  on  Viet-Nam  and  the  indicated  Soviet  willingness 
to  discuss  limitations  on  strategic  weapons  have  tended  to  heighten 
interest  in  the  problems  of  economic  adjustment  to  changes  in  de¬ 
fense  spending.  Elimination  of  Viet-Nam  spending — even  it  partially 
offset  by  some  increases  in  the  non- Viet-Nam  portion  of  the  defense 
budget — might  mean  job  displacements  nationally  of  well  over  one 
million  in  number.  An  additional,  although  much  smaller,  number 
of  displacements  would  take  place  in  the  event  of  an  agreed  limitation 
on  strategic  systems.  Although  economists  are  agreed  that  Govern¬ 
ment  tax  and  spending  policies  can  be  used  effectively  to  create  the 
requisite  number  of  job  opportunities  to  maintain  full  employment 
after  Viet-Nam  and  after  any  arms  control  agreement,  they  also  are 
agreed  that  there  could  be  short-term  transitional  problems  of  re¬ 
lating  quickly  job  seekers  with  job  opportunities.  There  also  could 
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be  particular  problems  for  areas  and  communities  which  are  espe¬ 
cially  dependent  economically  on  defense  dollars. 

ACDA-sponsored  economic  impact  research  has  concentrated 
rather  heavily  on  these  so-called  “structural”  problems.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  has  just  completed  a  study  for  the  Agency  which 
synthesizes  and  reevaluates  the  results  from  three  previous  studies  of 
tne  reemployment  experience  of  defense  workers  laid  off  in  1963- 
1965  from  tne  Boeing  plant  in  Seattle,  the  Martin  plant  in  Denver, 
and  the  former  Republic  Aviation  plant  on  Long  Island.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  study  finds  that  variations  in  the  personal  characteristics  (i.e., 
sex,  education,  age,  etc.)  and  degree  of  skill  of  workers  do  not  have 
as  great  an  influence  on  reemployment  success  as  traditionally  has 
been  thought.  Such  success  is  more  strongly  related  to  factors  affect¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  jobs  and  work .  knowledge  of  the  location  of 
jobs.  The  study  points  up  the  need  for  better  information  channels 
for  workers  after  mass  layoffs. 

Another  study  recently  completed  for  the  Agency  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Employment  of  the  State  of  California  dealt  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  application  of  production  worker  skills  at  missile  plants  to  job 
requirements  in  nondefense  industry.  It  was  found  that  such  skills 
are  not  as  specialized  as  had  been  thought  and  that  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  missile  workers  to  apply  their  skills  elsewhere  with 
little  cr  no  retraining.  The  California  study,  which  matched  the  job 
requirements  in  the  missile  plant  with  those  in  civilian  occupations 
in  the  state,  will  be  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
state  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  offices  throughout  the  country 
for  use  in  defense  mass  layoff  situations  which  may  arise. 

A  study  now  being  completed  for  the  Agency  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  pensions,  severance  pay  and  related  fringe  benefits  for  de¬ 
fense  workers  finds  that,  although  such  benefits  for  defense  workers 
compare  favorably  with  those  for  workers  in  other  fields,  the  pension 
and  severance  pay  provisions  for  defense  workers  are  rather  poorly 
suited  to  easing  economic  adjustment  after  mass  layoff.  The  pension 
and  severance  pay  provisions,  since  they  are  related  to  longevity  of 
service,  tend  to  provide  inadequate  cash  benefits  to  workers  who  are 
young  and  have  low  seniority.  Given  the  dynamics  of  the  defense 
market,  workers  who  have  been  laid  off  from  defense  plants  thus 
far  have  tended  to  be  younger  and  more  junior  in  service.  The  study 
points  out  that  supplemental  unemployment  benefits,  which  gener¬ 
ally  are  proportionate  to  the  losses  incurred  by  a  worker  during  un¬ 
employment,  are  unfortunately  not  widely  used  in  defense  industry. 
The  study  suggests  that  the  probable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
adequate  protection  for  displaced  defense  workers  lies  in  some 
strengthening  and  improvement  of  the  Federal-State  Unemployment 
Insurance  system. 

Several  new  studies  wore  sponsored  fcy  the  Agency  this  year  on 
economic  impact  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  was  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  to  study  the  time  lags  which  might  occur  in  generating  economic 
activity  following  the  initiation  of  new  or  expanded  public  programs 
after  disarmament.  The  University  is  concentrating  upon  four  se¬ 
lected  programs — oceanography,  mass  transit,  urbnn  development,  and 
highway  construction— and  is  focusing  on  both  the  legislative-adminis- 
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trative  time  las  in  providing  funds  for  actual  expenditure  and  the 
economic  time  lags  in  creating  employment  associated  with  different 
stages  of  the  budgetary-expenditure  process. 

The  Division  of  Economic  Growth  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  conducting  a  study  for  the  Agency  of  the  probable  effects  on  aggre¬ 
gate  and  industry  employment  of  changes  in  defense  spending  as  the 
result  of  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vict-Nam  and  of  various  possible 
arms  control  measures.  The  study  necessarily  makes  certain  assump¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  timing  of  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet-Nam  and 
alternative  Government  policies  for  maintaining  total  demand  in  the 
economy.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  already  has  completed,  under 
the  study,  the  projection  of  the  national  economy  to  1970  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  continuation  of  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia  with¬ 
out  significant  escalation  or  deescalation  of  the  conflict.  It  also  con¬ 
cluded  that  about  10  percent  of  total  military  and  civilian  employment 
in  that  year  will  be  defense-generated  as  compared  with  about  8  per¬ 
cent  in  1965.  The  projections  to  1970  will  be  updated  to  1971  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  require. 

ACDA  recently  signed  a  contract  with  the  University  of  Colorado 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  economic  impact  problem. 
In  addition  to  several  of  its  own  scholars— one  of  whom  is  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Boulding,  President  of  the  American  Economic  Association — 
the  University  is  utilizing  in  the  study  the  services  of  a  number  of 
leading  economists  at  other  universities.  The  study  is  looking  into  what 
has  been  learned  thus  far  from  ACDA  and  other  studies  or  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic  adjustment  to  reduced  defense  spending  and  what 
other  information  is  required  for  effective  economic  adjustment  plan¬ 
ning  and  decision  making.  The  study  will  rely  on  outputs  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  mentioned  m  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  to  establish  the  quantitative  framework  of  economic  change. 

Field  Tests  in  Support  op  Arms  Control  Verification 

The  verification  for  compliance  with  international  arms  control 
agreements  to  protect  U.S.  security  interests  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  U.S.  policy.  Such  verification  may  in  specific  cases  involve 
mutual  inspection  by  bilateral  agreement  or  multilaterally  by  an  in¬ 
ternational  agency. 

A  field  testing  organization  has  been  activo  since  early  in  the 
Agency’s  history  working  on  the  problems  of  developing  and  testing 
inspection  concepts.  L  was  originally  established  as  a  joint  venture 
witn  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  is  now  the  responsibility  solely 
of  ACDA. 

In  anticipation  of  possible  requirements  for  inspection  in  the  nu¬ 
clear  arms  area  as  well  as  in  the  conventional,  or  general  purpose 
forces  area,  tests  have  been  conducted  in  both  categories  since  1903 
and  are  part  of  an  ongoing  program.  During  "968  five  such  tests  were 
underway. 

Tests  Related  to  General  Purpose  Forces 

Between  1903  and  1908  there  had  been  four  tests  conducted  within 
the  United  States  involving  elements  of  inspection  systems  which 
might  be  used  for  inspecting  general  purpose  air  and  ground  forces. 
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During  1968  the  first  international  test  was  conducted  using  the 
accumulated  knowledge  from  the  preceding  tests  in  a  realistic  fashion 
in  a  foreign  environment.  This  was  Field  Test-15,  or  FIRST  LOOK. 

During  the  summer,  ACDA,  in  cooperation  with  the  British  Min¬ 
istry  of  Defence,  conducted  the  exercise  in  Southern  England.  This 
cooperation  included  sharing  financial,  technical,  and  leadership  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  was  the  largest  exercise  of  its  kind  to  late  ana  was 
designed  to  investigate  conventional  arni3  control  inspection 
techniques. 

Headquartered  at  a  deactivated  RAF  base  near  Newbury,  Berkshire, 
under  the  command  of  Test  Director  British  Army  Brigadier  Paul  S. 
Ward,  C.B.E.,  the  joint  force  of  480  personnel^  with  representatives 
from  all  U.S.  and  British  Armed  Forces,  continued  and  refined  the 
work  started  in  the  earlier  ACDA  tests.  Under  far  more  realistic  con¬ 
ditions,  they  looked  into  effective  team  size,  the  necessity  to  have  in¬ 
spection  teams  actually  enter  military  installations,  and  the  degree  to 
which  technology  in  the  form  of  aerial  reconnaissance  and  unmanned 
sensors  could  assist  or  reduce  the  need  for  a  human  ground  inspection 
system. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  test  was  placed  on  examining  whether 
small  teams  of  inspectors,  operating  completely  openly  and  non- 
intrusively,  could  provide  adequate  assurance  that  a  declared  level  of 
forces  was  being  maintained  and  could  provide  the  necessary  degree 
of  knowledge  either  to  assure  that  there  were  no  treaty  violations  or 
substantiate  on  a  timely  basis  violations  which  might  affect  a  nation’s 
security.  Utilizing  British  Army  Landrovers,  each  subsystem’s  in¬ 
spection  te  am  spent  13  weeks  monitoring  a  military  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  British  Army  and  RAF  personnel  in  the  2,000 
square  mile  test  area. 

FIRST  LOOK  aroused  considerable  international  interest.  During 
the  course  of  the  exercise  visitors  included  journalists  and  scientists  as 
well  as  distinguished  military  and  diplomatic  leaders  representing 
nations  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Groups  of  leaders  came  from 
NATO,  the  ENDC  in  Geneva,  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  Minis¬ 
try  of  Defence,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the  Western  European 
Union.  Distinguished  individual  visitors  included  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe,  General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer. 

The  tremendous  volume  of  recorded  data  will,  when  analyzed,  pro¬ 
vide  invaluable  information  on  the  relative  importance  of  various 
elements  of  a  conventional  weapons  verification  system.  The  analysis 
phase  of  FIRST  LOOK  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Field  Operations 
Office  of  ACDA.  A  preliminary  report  is  scheduled  for  January  1969, 
to  be  followed  by  a  detailed  report  in  the  fall  of  1969. 

Tests  Related  to  Nuclear  Arms  Control 

Work  was  initiated  or  continued  on  four  field  tests  relating  to  arms 
control  initiatives  in  the  nuclear  field. 

The  requirements  imposed  by  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  on  the 
IAEA’s  safeguards  system  will  increase  over  the  next  few  years.  It 
will  becomo  necessary  that  the  IAEA  have  available,  for  meeting  these 
requirements,  safeguards  procedures  and  equipment  wiiich  are  effec- 
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tive,  tamper-resistant,  nonintrusive,  and  economical  in  manpower. 
There  are  two  field  tests  underway  in  this  area. 

Field  Test-45?  Tamper  Proof  Data  Link,  is  being  conducted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  limitations  of  a  data  link  concept  and  to  point  the  way 
for  further  development  of  the  link  and  associated  sensor  system. 

The  use  of  unattended  sensors  for  arms  control  inspection  has  con¬ 
siderable  appeal  from  the  point  of  view  of  reducing  the  cost  and  in¬ 
trusiveness  of  inspection.  A  complete  sensor  system  might  include  a 
number  of  sensors  of  different  types,  each  gathering  its  own  form  of 
information  and  transmitting  this  through  a  data  link  to  a  central 
recording  unit.  There  the  information  would  be  stored  for  later  use 
by  the  inspectorate  who,  presumably,  would  visit  the  site  at  infrequent 
and  irregular  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  sensor  rec¬ 
ords,  servicing  the  sensor  system,  checking  for  evidence  of  tampering, 
and  conducting  any  arlditional  inspection  of  the  facility  called  for 
under  the  agreement.  Unattended  sensor  systems  should  be  tamper- 
resistant  to  the  extent  that  they  would  reliably  detect  and  reveal  any 
efforts  to  insert  false  information.  An  application  of  such  a  system 
would  be  the  inspection  of  nuclear  reactors  under  IAEA  control. 

A  concept  for  a  generalized  version  of  such  a  sensor  system  has  been 
developed  under  two  ACDA  contracts.  The  concept  envisions  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sensors  carefully  located  throughout  an  installation  under  sur¬ 
veillance;  each  sensor  furnishing  an  electrical  signal  to  a  data  link. 
The  data  link  would  transmit  the  sensor-derived  information  to  a 
nearby  central  location  where  it  would  be  recorded  for  eventual  ex¬ 
amination  by  a  visiting  inspector  or  inspectors. 

The  data  link,  which  utilizes  a  novel  tamper-prevention  and  detec¬ 
tion  scheme,  forms  the  major  component  of  the  suggested  system  and 
a  component  which  can  be  standardized  for  use  with  a  variety  of  sen¬ 
sors.  A  laboratory  version  has  been  constructed  by  the  ACDA  con¬ 
tractor  for  use  in  the  development  field  test. 

Field  Test-62  is  the  Development  of  Safeguards  Inspection  Tech¬ 
niques  for  Reactor  Fuel  Reprocessing  Facilities.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  civilian  power  plants  operating  throughout  the  world,  one 
of  the  most  vulnerable  stages  for  fissionable  materials  diversion  occurs 
during  reactor  fuel  element  reprocessing.  The  need  for  safeguarding 
the  byproducts  including  the  residual  fuel  and  plutonium  lias  been 
well  recognized  by  the  AEC,  IAEA,  and  ACDA.  The  reprocessing 
in  1969  of  Yankee  Power  Reactor  cores  5  and  6  presents  a  timely  op¬ 
portunity  to  evaluate  new  safeguards  techniques  for  application  to 
fuel  reprocessing  plants.  The  test  will  lie  conducted  at  the  Nuclear 
Fuel  Servico,  Inc,,  West  Valley,  N.Y.,  plant  whore  the  Yankee  Re¬ 
actor  cores  are  scheduled  for  reprocessing.  This  plaimed  field  test  is 
unique  in  that  it  has  the  direct  financial  support  not  only  of  ACDA, 
but  of  the  AEC  and  the  IAEA. 

The  problem  of  verification  of  compliance  with  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  has  also  been  addressed  by  ACDA.  Field  Test-1  A,  On-Site 
Inspection  for  the  Identification  of  Undergiound  Nuclear  Tests,  was  a 
test  of  the  principal  techniques  of  on-site  inspection:  reconnaissance, 
visual  search,  and  radioactive  gas  sampling.  Teams  using  jeeps,  tnicks, 
and  helicopters  conducted  on-site  inspections  in  search  of  simulated 
underground  nuclear  tests.  Operations  took  place  near  Foil  Hunchucn, 
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Ariz.,  and  Mercury,  Nev.,  between  October  1966  and  May  1967.  The 
recorded  data  was  analyzed  and  evaluated  during  1968.  'Die  test  pro¬ 
duced  results  on  the  effectiveness  of  ground  and  air  search  for  detect¬ 
ing  visual  evidence  of  underground  nuclear  testing  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  atmospheric  and  soil-gas  sampling  in  detecting  radioactive 
gases.  It  also  produced  results,  described  in  the  final  classified  report, 
on  the  effects  of  several  factors  on  inspection  operations  and  logistic 
support. 

Tne  basis  for  Field  Test-34,  Demonstrated  Destruction  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  was  the  U.S.  offer  made  in  connection  with  the  cutoff  pro¬ 
posal  to  obtain  fissionable  material  for  transfer  to  peaceful  uses  by 
destroying  nuclear  weapons. 

This  test  consisted  of  an  investigation  of  the  demonstration  of  the 
destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  by  visual  observation,  use  of  radiation 
detection  equipment,  inspection  of  X-ray  plates  of  weapons,  and  lab¬ 
oratory  analyses  of  the  resulting  fissionable  material.  The  test  was  con¬ 
ducted  from  June  through  October  1967  at  the  following  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  plants:  the  Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  where 
the  initial  receipt  and  disassembly  of  weapons  and  disposition  of  high 
explosive  took  piece :  the  Rocky  Plats  Plant,  Golden,  Colo.,  where 
recovery  and  processing  of  plutonium  occurred;  the  Paducah  Plant, 
Paducah,  K\\,  where  processing  and  disposition  of  nonnuclear  com¬ 
ponents  were  performed:  and  the  Y-1‘2  Plant,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
where  recovery  and  processing  of  uranium  and  lithium  compounds 
took  place. 

The  analysis  phase  of  the  test  was  carried  out  during  1968.  The  test 
objectives,  which  have  been  met,  were  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  proposed  method  of  demonstrating  nuclear  weapons  destruction 
reveals  classified  weapon  information :  to  evaluate,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  tested  procedures  in  terms  of  convincing  the  Test  Inspection  Force 
that  nuclear  weapons  are  being  destroyed;  to  evaluate  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  methods  and  to  suggest 
and  develop  possible  improvements  during  the  test ;  and  to  identify 
operational,  technical,  classification,  safety,  and  security  problems 
which  arise.  The  final  report  has  lx>en  issued,  and  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  test,  its  contents  are  classified. 

Agency  Operations 

Organization 

Tho  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  assigns  to  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  the  primary  responsibility  within 
the  U.S.  Government  for  searching  out  ways  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms 
race.  The  Act  provides  that  the  Agency  “most  have  such  a  position 
within  the  Government  that  it  can  provide  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  other  officials  of  the  execut  ive  brunch,  and  the  Congress  with 
recommendations  concerning  United  States  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  policy,  and  can  assess  the  e fleet  of  these  recommendations 
upon  our  foreign  |«olieies,  our  national  security  policies,  and  our 
economy."  y' 
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In  addition  to  being  the  principal  adviser  on  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  ACDA’s 
Director  is  also  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 
He,  or  his  Deputy  Director,  has  served  as  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva  ana  as  a 
member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
and  the  UN.  Disarmament  Commission. 

During  1968  the  Geneva  Conference  met  from  January  18  to  March 
14  and  again  from  July  16  to  August  2C.  The  twenty-second  session 
of  the  UN.  General  Assembly  resumed  on  April  24  and  continued 
to  June  12.  Hie  twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  con¬ 
vened  on  September  24  and  adjourned  December  21.  In  addition,  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon  States  met  in  Geneva  from 
August  29  to  September  29. 

To  carry  out  the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the  Congress,  ACDA 
has  an  organizational  structure  which,  in  addition  to  the  Offices  of  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director,  includes  four  bureaus,  each  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Director.  These  are  the  International  Relations  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Science  and  Technology  Bureau,  the  Economics  Bureau,  and 
the  Weapons  Evaluation  and  Control  Bureau.  Supporting  the  Di¬ 
rector,  Deputy  Director,  and  the  four  bureaus  are  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  the  Public  Affairs  Adviser,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Executive  Director. 

The  ACDA  staff  is  comparatively  smali — slightly  more  than  200 — 
and  is  drawn  from  a  variety  of  disciplines — military,  political,  scien¬ 
tific,  legal,  behavioral,  and  economic.  The  work  of  the  Agency  falls 
primarily  into  two  categories :  formulation  of  arm3  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  policy  recommendations,  including  preparation  for  and 
management  of  international  negotiations,  and  research  into  the  many 
complex  problems  related  to  arms  control  and  disarmament.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  ACDA’s  extensive  internal  research  and  analysis,  research 
projects  are  conducted  by  outside  contractors,  with  ACDA  officers  act¬ 
ing  as  monitors.  ACDA  also  maintains  a  list  of  consultants  whose  ex¬ 
pertise  is  drawn  upon  by  the  Agency  for  special  projects  or  other 
problems. 

Formulation  and  Coordination  of  Policy  Recommendation* 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  the  Director  to  make  policy  recommen¬ 
dations  to  tho  President  through  the  “Committee  of  Principals”  whose 
mombers  in  addition  to  the  Director  of  ACDA  are  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief?  of  Staff,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  the  Special  Assistants  to  the  President  for  National  Se¬ 
curity  Affairs  and  for  Science  and  Technology,  the  Administrator  of 
tho  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini^ration,  and  the  Director 
of  the  US.  Information  Agency.  As  a  committee  these  top-ranking 
officials  review  and  coordinate  arms  control  recommendations  for  the 
President.  It  is  the  President  who  must  give  final  approval  for  any 
measures  to  be  set  forth  in  negotiations. 

In  1968  the  Committee  addressed  itself  to  such  questions  as  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty,  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  and  arms 
control  measures  for  the  seabed. 
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General  Advisory  Committee 

An  advisory  group,  made  up  of  prominent  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President  ana  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  provides  valuable  advice  to 
the  Agency  on  its  programs  and  objectives.  They  come  from  private 
life,  from  the  business,  labor,  academic,  military,  and  scientific  fields. 
The  group  met  four  times  in  1968,  each  time  for  a  2-day  session  (Jan. 
8-9,  April  8-9,  August  1-2,  and  Nov.  11-12).  As  in  previous  years,  the 
timing  of  the  meetings  permitted  the  Agency  to  benefit  from  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  this  influential  group  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of 
the  international  negotiations. 

Officials  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  joined  ACDA  officials  in  briefing  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  latest  information  bearing  on  the  arms 
race  and  on  U.S.  arms  control  policies  and  objectives.  The  sessions  are 
characterized  by  a  free  and  lively  exchange  of  comment  and  opinion. 
The  assistance  of  this  group  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  policy  in  arms  control  and  disarmament  and  in  planning 
for  its  execution. 

Planning  and  Coordination  of  Research 

The  Research  Council,  which  reviews  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Director  on  a!!  proposed  external  research  projects,  is  made  up 
of  the  Assistant  Directors  who  head  the  four  bureaus,  the  General 
Counsel,  and  Executive  Director.  The  last  is  Chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Council. 

ACDA  operates  a  Reference  Information  Center  as  a  central  point 
for  the  development,  implementation,  execution,  and  coordination  of 
information  service.  The  Center  continues  to  build  a  storehouse  of  in¬ 
formation  on  arms  control  and  disarmament,  aimed  toward  the  maxi¬ 
mal  utilization  of  the  information  derived  from  the  Agency’s  research 
program.  This  information  retrieval  effort  is  now  partially  machine 
supported;  complete  mechanical  processing  and  computer  assistance 
are  envisioned  for  the  future,  as  the  needs  of  the  Agency  expand. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  duplication  of  research  within 
the  Government,  tho  Congress  charged  the  Agency  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  “to  coordinate  the  research,  development,  and  other  studies 
conducted  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  by  or  for  other 
Government  agencies.”50  Under  this  authority  the  Agencv  has  re¬ 
viewed,  coordinated  and  evaluated  the  arms  control  related  research 
of  other  Government  agencies  and  has  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — on  an  annual  basis — a  report  of  research  conducted  in  this 
area  within  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  addition  to  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  tho  Budget,  reports  covering 
tho  key  research  targets  and  programing  structure  are  submitted  to 
other  Federal  Government  agencies  having  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  research  projects,  as  an  aid  to  interagency  coordination  and  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  balanced  II.S.  arms  control  research 
program. 

ACDA  research  in  foreign  attitudes  toward  arms  control  problems 
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is  coordinated  closely  with  the  Foreign  Area  Research  Coordination 
Group  (FAR)  of  the  State  Department,  which  is  charged  with  the 
systematic  coordination  of  government-sponsored  foreign  area  re¬ 
search  in  the  social  sciences.  ACDA  sits  on  the  main  committee  of 
FAR  and  also  participates  in  a  number  of  the  subcommittees  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  interchange  of  research  duU  and  discussion  of  future 
plans. 

The  interagency  relationships  on  a  day-to-day  basis  between  ACDA 
staff  personnel  and  their  working-level  counterparts  in  agencies — such 
as  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Department  of  Labor — with 
which  ACDA  shares  mutual  interests  and  pr  oblems,  continues  to  be  a 
most  valuable  means  of  coordination. 

ACDA’s  foreign  area  external  research  in  the  social  sciences  is  also 
formally  cleared  with  the  Department  of  State’s  Foreign  Affairs  Re¬ 
search  Council,  in  order  to  insure  that  proposed  projects  of  this  type 
would  not  be  adverse  to  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

Social  Science  Advisory  Board 

The  ACDA  Social  Science  Advisory  Board  was  established  in 
March  1964  by  the  Director  under  his  statutory  authority  to  advise  on 
the  social  science  aspects  of  the  Agency’s  programs.  In  1968  it  held 
two  meetings :  on  March  27-28,  and  September  17-18.  During  these 
sessions,  the  members  of  the  Board  were  briefed  on  current  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  disarmament  programs,  and  on  the  status  of  the  Agency’s 
social  science  programs. 

In  the  intervals  between  meetings,  Board  members  were  frequently 
called  upon  for  advice  and  assistance  with  regard  to  specific  research 
projects  underway  in  ACDA  or  with  regard  to  new  proposals  under 
consideration. 

Members  of  the  Board  represent  an  important  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Agency  and  the  academic  community.  Through 
them,  universities  ami  individual  scholars  can  be  acquainted  with 
ACDA’s  plans  for  new  research,  and  with  the  results  of  completed 
studies.  By  virtue  of  the  Board’s  intimate  knowledge  of  research  being 
pursued  in  universities  and  colleges  as  well  as  work  being  done  by 
individual  scholars,  it  is  of  invaluable  assistance  in  suggesting  the 
names  of  qualified  institutions  or  individuals  to  be  considered  for 
particular  research  projects. 

Three  members  of  the  Board  are  on  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  committee  which  advises  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
Agency’s  Dissertation  Support  Program  which  was  instituted  in  1968. 

Public  Information 

The  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  gives  the  Agency  respon¬ 
sibility  for  “the  dissemination  and  coordination  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  arms  control  and  disarmament.”  ” 

In  carrying  out  this  responsibility  to  inform,  the  Agency  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  requests  from  individuals,  organizations,  schools,  churches, 
kihI  institutions  located  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  -for  pam- 
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phlet  material,  for  speakers  and  conference  participants,  and  for 
advice  on  curriculums,  research  projects,  and  study  programs.  ACDA 
officers  have  also  accepted  invitations  to  sit  in  with  committees  of 
national  organizations,  serving  as  advisers  on  factual  matters,  to 
help  in  the  consideration  of  issues  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  in  response  to  invitations,  officers 
of  the  Agency  addressed  audiences  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
at  meetings  sponsored  by  organizations,  luncheon  groups,  universi¬ 
ties,  labor  unions,  and  business  associations. 

The  Agency  also  welcomed  touring  groups  from  schools  and 
churches  to  its  offices  in  the  State  Department  building,  and  arranged 
briefings  for  them  on  the  Government’s  activities  and  positions  in 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

ACDA  literature,  presenting  basic  information  on  U.S.  positions 
at  disarmament  conferences,  was  distributed  by  the  Agency  itself,  by 
the  State  Department  and  by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  It  is 
under  particularly  heavy  demand  from  students.  Unclassified  research 
reports  prepared  by  Agency  staff  or  by  contractors  were  mailed  to 
academic  institutions,  and  depository  libraries,  who  have  asked  to 
be  placed  on  the  distribution  list  or  who  are  known  by  the  Agency  to 
be  particularly  interested  and  concerned  with  the  subject  matter  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  various  reports.  Such  reports  are  also  available  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  companies  and  individuals  at  a  small  cost.  When  limited 
Agency  stock  of  this  material  is  depleted,  it  may  be  obtained  in  most 
instances  at  moderate  cost  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  Clear¬ 
ing  House  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  in  Springfield, 
Va.,  or  (in  case  of  some  economic  studies)  from  the  US.  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  96  depository  libraries  are  listed  in  Appendix 
XIV  of  thi3  report.88 

Many  universities  now  include  the  study  of  arms  control  in  their 
curriculums,  either  as  separate  courses  or  as  part  of  courses  on  na¬ 
tional  security,  international  relations,  political  science,  or  history. 
When  requested  to  do  so,  the  Agency  provides  assistance  in  planning 
such  courses,  and  its  officers  have  on  many  occasions  delivered  lectures 
to  such  classes. 


Tur  General  Advisory  Committee 

Chairman 

John  J.  Me  Cloy  of  New  York,  former  adviser  on  disarmament  to 
President  Kennedy,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  McCloy  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Milbank,  Tweed,  Hadley  and  McCloy; 
member  of  the  board.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  and  former  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany 

Membtrs 

linger  M.  Plough  of  Hawley,  Pa.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Company 
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United  Nations  Materials 

General 

The  activities,  proceedings,  and  decisions  of  United  Nations  organs,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  arid  the  specialized  agencies  are  reviewed  an¬ 
nually,  monthly,  and  dally  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  the  UN  Monthly 
Chronicle,  and  the  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  respectively.  The  last  provides 
useful  current  information  on  schedules  and  agendas  cf  meetings  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  Its  committees  and  of  documents  distributed.  The  most  recent 
Yearbook  is  that  for  calendar  year  1966,  20th  in  the  series  (U.N.  sales  no.  E.  67. 
1. 1).  The  International  Atomio  Energy  Bulletin,  published  six  times  a  yeai,  also 
offers  information  of  interest  Vol.  10  comprises  the  1968  issues.  The  most  recent 
issue  of  another  useful  series,  the  Indexes  to  Proceedings,  of  the  Twenty-seoond 
and  Resumed  Twenty-second  Session,  1967-68  and  Fifth  Emergency  Session, 
1967,  ( ST/LIB/SER.B/A.18,  sales  no.  E.  69. 1. 8).  Two  valuable  guides  to  United 
Nations  documents  are  the  United  Nations  Documents  Index,  Cumulative  Check¬ 
list,  1967,  vol.  18,  Parts  I  and  II  (ST/LIB/8ER.E/OUM.9,  pts.  1  &  2)  and  the 
monthly  (11  issues  per  year)  United  Nations  Documents  Index,  1968 ,  vol.  19 
(ST/LIB/SER.E/236-245).  A  recent  publication  of  special  interest  is  Disarma¬ 
ment:  A  Select  Bibliography,  1962-1967  ( ST/LIB/SER.B/12,  sales  no.  B.  68. 
I.  10). 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Study  tee  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction 

Summary  records  of  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  its  working  groups,  as 
well  as  documents  of  the  Committee  and  working  groups,  exist  in  mimeographed 
form.  The  report  of  the  Committee  has  been  printed  as  General  Assembly  Official 
Records:  Twenty-third  Session  (A/7230). 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  exist  in  mimeographed  form.  Summary  reports 
of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  meetings  are  also  mimeographed.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  appears  as  General  Assembly  Offloiai  Records:  Twenty-third  Session, 
Agenda  Item  24  (A/7286). 


Disarmament  Commission 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  are  printed  in  the  Disarmament  Commission 
Official  Records.  ENDC  reports  issued  during  January  1,  1967-December  81, 
1968  have  been  published  as  Disarmament  Commission  Official  Records:  Supple¬ 
ment  for  1967  and  1968. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Summary  records  of  meetings  are  published  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  Official  Records.  The  1968  report  of  the  Economic  nnd  Social  Council  is  printed 
in  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-third  Session  (A/7208  and 
A/7203/Add.  1). 

Ekiiiteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  of  the  plenary  committee,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  the  Sulieommlttee  on  a  Treaty  for  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclenr 
Weapons  Tests  exist  iu  mimeographed  form.  The  Eighteen  Nation  Committee’s 
reports  for  the  jierlods  January  18-March  14.  1968  and  July  16-August  28,  1968 
were  Issued  ns  A/7072-DC/230,  A/7080  and  A/7189-DC/281.  The  reports  are 
printed  ante,  pp.  192-193, 691-696. 

General  Assembly 

Verbatim  records  of  plenary  meetings  and  summary  records  of  committee 
meetings  are  published  in  the  General  Assembly  Official  Records.  The  texts  of 
General  Assembly  resolutions  are  published  In  the  Official  Records,  Annexes. 
The  resumed  22d  session  annex  on  Agenda  Item  28  covers  the  nonproliferation 
treaty.  23d  session  annexes  of  interest  cover  agenda  Items  numbers  24,  26,  27. 
28.  25),  94.  96,  40.  The  Final  Document  of  the  ('nnftrcncc  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon 
States  has  been  printed  ns  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-third 
Session,  Agenda  Item  96  (A/7277). 
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Secretary-General 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of 'the  organization  for 
the  period  June  17,  11X17- June  ifi,  11X58,  has  been  published  In  General  Assembly 
Official  Records:  Twenty-third  Session,  Supplements  No.  1  (A/7201)  and  No,  1A 
( A/7201/Add.l).  The  report  of  the  Secretary-General’s  consultative  group  on  the 
Effects  of  the  Possible  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  Security  and  Economic 
Implications  for  States  of  the  Acquisition  and  Further  Development  of  these 
Weapons  (A/0858)  1  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form  (sales  no.  E.  68.IX.1). 

Security  Council 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  are  published  in  the  Security  Council  Official 
Reoords.  The  annual  report  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  period  July  16, 1967-July  15, 1968,  is  printed  in  General  Assembly  Official  Rec¬ 
ords:  Twenty-third  Session,  Supplement  No.  £  (A/7202). 


1  The  report  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  470-518. 
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the  BNDCj  1966-  ;  representative  and  Vice  President,  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon  States,  1968. 

Kiesincer,  Kurt  Georo.  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  1966-  . 

Killian,  James  R.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  1957-1959. 

Kistiakowsky,  George  B.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and 
Technology,  1959-1901 ;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Harvard  University ;  mem¬ 
ber,  General  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  1962-  . 

Kosygin,  Alexei  Nikolaevich.  Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers, 
1964-  . 

Krajewski,  Alexsander.  Polish  representative  (first  two  sessions),  U.N.  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  1968. 

Kuznetsov,  Vasili  Vasilievioh.  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
1963-  . 

Lahoda,  TomAs.  Deputy  leader  of  the  Czech  delegation  to  the  ENDC,  1966; 
leader,  1908. 

De  Laiglesia,  Don  Eduardo.  Special  representative  on  disarmament  affairs, 
Spanish  delegation  to  the  United  Nntions;  representative  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Conference  of  Non-Nuelear-Weapon  States,  1968. 

Lall,  Arthur.  Indian  representative  to  the  United  Nations,  1954-1959;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  International  Relations,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1965-  . 

Laubche,  Frank  J.  U.S.  Senator  (Dem.,  Ohio),  1957-1969;  member,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Lemnitzer,  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  European  Command, 
1962-1969. 

Leontief,  Wassily.  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University,  1946-  ;  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Economic  Research  Project,  1948-  . 

Lii.ientual,  David  E.  Chairman,  U.S.  State  Dept.  Board  of  Consultants  on  In¬ 
ternational  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  1946 ;  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  1946-1950. 

Lin  Piao.  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party ;  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Politburo ;  Minister  of  National  Defense. 

Liu  Shao-ohi.  President,  People’s  Republic  of  China,  1959-1968. 

Macomiier,  William  R.t  Jr.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations.  1957-61,  1967-  . 

Macovescu,  George.  Romanian  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  1961-  ;  repre¬ 
sentative  and  Vice-President,  Conference  of  Non-Nuelear-Weapon  States, 
1968. 

de  Magaliiaes  Pinto,  Josfc.  Brazilian  Minister  for  External  Relations,  1967-  . 

Mailltauo,  William  S.  Member,  House  of  Representatives  (Ilep.,  Calif.),  1953-  ; 
member,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Makonnkn,  Lu  E.  Cabinet  Minister.  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government;  permanent 
representative  to  the  1’nlted  Nations. 

Malik,  Jakov  A.  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  1946-1953,  1960-1967;  Am¬ 
bassador  to  United  Kingdom,  1953-1960:  permanent  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  1948-1952,  1967-  ;  representative  on  U.N.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  1948-1952;  rep¬ 
resentative  on  Disarmament  Commission,  1952-1953. 

Malinovbkl  Marshal  Rodion  Ya.  8ovlet  Minister  of  Defense,  1957-1967. 

Mansfield,  Michael  J.  U.S.  Senator  (Dem.,  Mont),  1963-  ;  Senate  Majority 
lender.  1961-  ;  member,  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mao  Tsk-tuno.  Dominant  figure  in  Chinese  Communist  Party  since  1935;  Chief 
of  Stale  of  "People's  Republic  of  Chinn’’.  1949-1950;  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee  of  the  (XT  and  Chairman  of  Politburo,  1943-  . 

Martinez  Coiio.  Dh.  Josfi  R.  Ecuadorian  representative  and  Vhv-Presldent,  Con¬ 
ference  of  Non  N Helen r-' Weapon  Stall's,  1968. 

McBride,  James.  Research  fell  »av.  Georgetown  University,  Outer  for  Strategic 
Studies,  1!N$2  65;  politico-military  analyst,  Olilee  of  National  Security  Stud 
les,  Itcndlx  Systems  Divisions.  1965- 

McCloy,  John  .!.  Adviser  to  the  President  on  Disarmament  Matter*.  1961 ;  Chair¬ 
man,  General  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Arms  Oiurol  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  1962-  . 
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McElroy,  Neel  H.  Secretary  of  Defense,  1957-1969. 

McGee,  Dear  A.  President,  Kerr-McGee  Oil  Industries;  member,  General  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  TJ.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1962-  . 

McGill,  Ralph  B.  Publisher,  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  1960-1969;  recipient  of 
Pulitzer  prize  for  editorial  writing,  1958,  and  of  Atlantio  nonfiction  prize, 
1968;  member,  General  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
a  nr  anient  Agency,  1961-1969. 

McNamara,  Robot  S.  Secretary  of  Defense,  1961-1967.  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  1967-  . 

Meant,  George.  President,  AFL-CIO,  1955-  ;  member,  General  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1962-  . 

Meoulfb,  P.  Member  of  seismic  study  group  of  the  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute. 

Medici,  Giuseppe.  Italian  agricultural  economist  and  politician;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  June  196S-  . 

Mendelevich,  Lev  I.  Soviet  Ambassador,  deputy  permanent  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  1967-  . 

Michelet,  Edmond.  French  Deputy;  alternate  representative,  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  1968. 

Miki,  Takeo.  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  1966-1968. 

Mitamu&a,  Setbumi.  Japanese  seismologist,  member  of  seismic  study  group  of 
the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute. 

Moboan,  Thomas  E.  Member,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  (Dem.,  Pa.),  1945-  ; 
member,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mouse,  Wayne  L.  U.S.  Senator  (Dem.,  Oreg.),  1945-1969;  member,  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee. 

Mosley,  Philip.  Professor  of  International  Relations  and  Director  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Institute,  Columbia  University ;  member,  Social  Science  Advisory  Board, 
U.S.  Arms  Control  aim  Disarmament  Agency,  1964-  ;  Chairman,  Social  Scl¬ 
ent*  Advisory  Board,  1968-  . 

Mullet,  Fredrick  W.  British  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1967-  ; 
leader  of  the  delegation  to  the  ENDC,  1967-  . 

Mundt,  Karl  E.  U.S.  Senator  (Rep.,  S.  Dak.),  1948-  ;  member,  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Myrdax,  Mrs.  Alva.  Swedish  Ambassador  and  leader  of  the  delegation  to  the 
ENDC,  1982-  ;  Minister  without  portfolio,  in  charge  of  disarmament, 
19(16-  . 

Nabwera,  Bubudi.  Kenyan  Ambassador,  permanent  representative  to  the  United 
Nations;  representative  and  Chairman  of  Committee  II,  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear- Weapon  States. 

Neubekgeb,  Maubine.  U.S.  Senator  (Dem.,  Oreg.),  1966-1967;  member.  General 
Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dtauuiament  Agency,  J967-  . 

Nitze,  Paul  H,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Af¬ 
fairs,  1961-1963 ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  lCd,'l-19C7 ;  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  1967-1969. 

Nixon,  Richard  M.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  J952-1960;  President, 
196.}-  . 

Nordneuh,  Nedville  E.  Public  Affairs  Adviser,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency,  1962-  . 

Ofstad,  Einab-Fredeeik.  Norwegian  representative  (third  session),  U.N.  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction.  1968. 

Oouu.  Edwin  O.  Nigerian  Ambassador,  permanent  representative  to  the  United 
Nation .. 

Oliver,  Richard  P.  Supervisory  Statistician.  Division  of  Economic  Growth,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 

Pabeohnik,  I.  I*.  Scientific  Associate,  U.S.8.R.  Academy  of  Sciences;  member  of 
seismic  study  group  of  the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute. 

Pastors,  John  O.  U.S.  Senator  (Dem.,  R.I.);  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  1067-  . 

Pell,  Claiborne.  U.H.  Senator  (Dem.,  ILL),  1900-  ;  member,  Somite  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

JV.RKINR,  James  A.  President.  Cornell  University .  1963-1909;  member,  General 
Advisory  Committee.  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1962-  . 

I’ctersen,  Kai.  Vice-Chairman.  Federation  of  Danish  Trade  Unions;  adviser, 
Danish  delegation  to  the  Uuiicd  Nations. 
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I’hucger,  Herman.  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State,  1953-1957;  member, 
General  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  A*nv?  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 

1962-  . 

Pin  era,  Josfi,  Chilean  Ambassador,  permanent  representative  to  the  United  ' 
tlons ;  member,  U.N.  Ad  Hoo  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction, 
1968. 

Popfeb,  David  H.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Bureau  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  1965-1969. 

Porter,  Ivor  F.  Ambassador,  deputy  leader,  U-K.  delegation  to  the  ENDC 1968- . 

Post,  Trot  V.  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Greet- America  Corpora¬ 
tion;  member,  General  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Arms  Ooutrol  and  Dis¬ 
armament  Agency,  1967-  . 

Press,  Frank.  American  geophysicist;  Director,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Division  of  Geological  Sciences,  Seismological  Laboratory,  1957-1965 ; 
head,  Department  of  Geology  and  Geophysics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1965-  ;  member  of  seismic  study  group  of  the  Stockholm  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Research  Institute. 

Prohaska,  Anton.  Austrian  representative,  Economic  and  Technical  Work¬ 
ing  Group;  U.N.  Ad  Boo  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  1968. 

Protitch,  Dbagoslav.  U.N.  Under  Secretary  for  Special  Political  Affairs, 

1963-  ;  Special  Representative  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  to  the  ENDC, 

1964-  . 

Quarles,  Donald.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Research  and  Development, 
1953-1955;  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  1955-1957;  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  1957-1969. 

Rabi,  Dr.  Isidob  Isaac.  Winner  of  Nobel  Price  in  physics,  1944;  Chairman, 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  1957 ;  member,  IAEA  Science  Com¬ 
mittee,  1958 ;  Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  University ;  member,  General 
Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1962-  . 

Robinson,  Thomas  Edmond.  American  educator;  President  of  Glassboro  State 
College,  1962-  . 

Roshohin,  Alexey  A.  Member  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  ENDC,  1962; 
Ambassador  and  leader  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  ENDC,  1966-  . 

Ruda,  Da.  Jost  M.  Argentinian  Ambassador,  permanent  representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Rusk,  Dean.  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  1961-1969. 

Russell,  Riohabd  B.  U.S.  Senator  (Dem.,  Oa.),  1957-  ;  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Rutzik,  Max  A.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Mobili¬ 
zation  Coordinator. 

Scovilus,  Herbert,  Jr.  Assistant  Director,  Science  and  Technology  Bureau,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1963-1969. 

Seaboro,  Glenn  T.  Associate  Director,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  1954- 
1961;  member.  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  1959-1961;  Ohair- 
imt'i,  U.S,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  1961-  . 

Seaton,  Earle  E.  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania;  Vice 
Chairman,  delegation  to  the  United  Nations;  representative  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Conference  of  Non-Nuclenr-Wenpon  States,  pvw. 

Suaui,  Aoiia.  Pakistani  Ambassador,  permanent  representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  1967-  . 

SnARP,  MiTcnEix  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  1968-  . 

Shaw,  Patrick.  Australian  Ambassador,  |tcrmnneut  representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  1965-  . 

Si'AKkman,  John  J.  U.S.  Senator  tDem.,  Ala.),  1946-  ;  member.  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

Spl'ni  E*.  Wh.lt.  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  1903, 1968. 

Strauss,  Lewis  L.  Special  assistant  to  the  President  on  Atomic  Energy  matters, 
1953;  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  1953-11*58. 

Siiursx-ill'Pt,  I>R.  Ho»ehi\  Director,  Foreign  Policy  institute,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1955-  . 

Stulbl'Ko,  Iahtin.  President  and  General  Secretary,  International  Ladies’  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers’  Union,  1066-  ;  member,  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
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Kujjs  Kglo,  Alhajx.  Nigerian  Ambassador  and  leader  of  the  delegation  to  the 
ENDC,  1967-  . 

Taft,  Robert,  Jr.  Member,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  (Rep.,  Ohio),  1963- 
1965, 1967-  ;  member,  Foreign  Affairs  Commitee. 

Tkkoah,  Yosef.  Israeli  Ambassador,  permanent  representative  to  the  Un.^a 
Nations. 

Teller,  Da.  Edward.  American  physicist;  assistant  director,  Los  Alamos  Scien¬ 
tific  Laboratory,  1949-1951;  director,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at 
Livermore,  1958-1960;  Chairman,  Divisional  Advisory  Group,  Air  Force 
Space  and  Missiles  Systems  Organization,  1961-  . 

Thant,  U.  Acting  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  1961-1962;  Sec¬ 
retary-General,  1962  . 

Thirlaway,  H.  Member  of  :  seismic  study  group  of  the  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute. 

Thompson,  Llewellyn  E.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  1966-1969, 

Thomson,  Vebnon  W.  Men  her,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  (Rep.,  Wis.), 

1961-  ;  member,  Forolgx  Affairs  Committee. 

Tomorowicz,  Bohdan.  Polish  Ambassador,  permanent  representative  to  the 
United  Nations;  member,  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National 
Jurisdiction,  1968. 

Tsubuoka,  Senjin.  Japanese  Ambassador,  permanent  representative  to  the 
United  Nations;  representative  and  Vice  President,  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon  States,  1968. 

Tubbay  Ayala,  Db.  Julio  Cesab.  Colombian  Ambassador,  permanent  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  United  Nations ;  representative  and  Vice  President.  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Non-Nuclea .  7eapon  States,  1968. 

TJndEn,  Bo  Ostkn.  Swedish  Foreign  Minister.  1945-1962;  member,  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  1946-1961. 

Ubibe,  Armando.  Memoer  of  the  Chilean  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Vasohese,  T.  Membei  of  seismic  study  group  of  the  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute. 

Vinci,  Piebo.  Italian  Ambassador,  permanent  representative  to  the  United 
Notions,  1964-  ;  representative  and  vlce  President,  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear- Weapon  States,  1968. 

V  .ldbon-Ramsey,  Waldo  E.  Tanzanian  representative  (first  two  sessions),  U.N. 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  1968. 

Wkiler,  Lawrence  D.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1964-1969;  Counselor,  U.S.  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  liK»0—  . 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Earle  G.  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army,  1962-1904 ;  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  1964-  . 

Wiggins,  James  Russell.  U.S.  permanent  repr<>  tative  to  the  United  Nations, 
Oct.  lOCS-Jan.  1969. 

Williams,  John  J.  U.S.  Senator  (Rep.,  Del.),  1940-  ;  member,  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee 

Wilson,  Charles  E.  Secretary  of  Defense,  1953-1957. 

Wilson,  Harold.  British  Prime  Minister,  1964-  . 

Whitham,  K.  Member  of  seismic  study  group  of  the  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute. 

Wright,  Stephen  J.  Executive  Director,  United  Negro  College  Fui.d;  member, 
General  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
1966-  . 

Yankov,  Alexander.  Bulgarian  representative,  Legal  Working  Group,  U.N. 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  Bevond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  1968. 

York,  Hekrert  F.  Director,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laooratory,  1952-1958;  Di¬ 
rector,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Department  of  Defense,  1958- 
1981;  Chancellor  University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  1961-  ;  member, 
General  Advisory  Commit  sec,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 

1962-  . 

Zablooki,  Clement  J.  Member,  House  of  Representatives  (Dom.,  Wis.),  1949-  ; 
member,  Foreign  Affsdrs  Commit  tot1. 

Zeckrs,  Fkmvanuo.  Chilean  representative  (third  session),  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  1968. 

Zellekk.  Afkwork.  Deputy  j  airman  ent  representative  of  Ethiopia  to  the  United 
Nations  Oflioe  In  Geneva;  member  of  the  delegation  to  the  ENDC,  1966-  . 
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United  Arab  Republic* 

Unite  ;  Kingdom  (Nov.  27,  1968) 
Unite*’  States 

Upper  Volta— Nov.  25,  1908 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Vlet-Nnm 

Yemen  Arab  Republic — Sept.  23, 1968  * 
Yugoslavia — July  10, 1908 


!  Signed  treaty  or  deposited  Instruments  (if  ratification  at  London  only. 

2  Signed  treaty  or  deposited  instruments  of  ratification  at.  Moscow  only. 
‘The  U.S.  has  not  accepted  notification  of  the  signature  in  Moscow  of  the 
so-called  German  Democratic  Republic. 

*  Signed  treaty  at  Moscow  and  Ijondon. 
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ACDA.  See  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency,  U.S. 

AEC.  See  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
U.S. 

Africa: 

Decolonization  of,  views  re,  Nigerian, 
802 

Organisation  of  African  Unity — 
Denuclearization,  Declaration  on, 
statements  and  views  re,  Ethio¬ 
pian,  287-288, 202-293 ;  Irish,  286 ; 
Nigerian,  301-302 ;  Pakistani, 
320;  Soviet,  234, 576 ;  U.A.R.,  397- 
398;  U.S.,  223 

Statements  re,  Canadian,  392 ; 
Ethiopian,  287 

Agreements.  See  Treaties,  proposed,  also 
locate  under  substantive  part  of 
title 

Aiken,  Frank,  283-286 

Aircraft,  military.  Sec  Bombers,  Mis¬ 
siles  and  missile  systems  and  Nu¬ 
clear  delivery  vehicles 

Allied  military  and  nuclear  force.  See 
under  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization 

Antarctic  Treaty,  statements  and  views 
re,  Chilean  358 ;  Italian,  716 ;  Soviet, 
470;  U.A.R.,  397;  U.S.,  275,  529, 
772 

Antiballistlc  missiles  (ABM)  systems. 
See  under  Missiles  and  missile  sys¬ 
tems 

de  Araujo  Castro,  Jo5o  A.,  49-57 

Argentina,  Arms  transfers,  statement 
re,  762-763 

Armaments  {sec  also  Nuclear  weapons), 
conventional : 

Build-up  of,  views  and  comments  re, 
Danish,  730;  Indian,  749;  Paki¬ 
stani,  765;  Soviet,  578 
Control  of,  regional — 

ACDA  report,  775 
Views  re,  Pakistani,  765-766 
Limitation  and  reduction  of,  state¬ 
ments  and  remarks  re,  Saudi  | 


Armaments,  conventional — Con. 

Limitation  and  reduction  of — Con. 
Arabian,  736;  Soviet,  576,  578, 
780;  U.K.,  535,  536, 568;  U.S.  204, 
512, 518, 616, 697 

Transfer  of  (see  also  Nuclear  weap¬ 
ons:  Transfer  of) : 

Four-power  draft  resolution,  728 
Remarks  ard  views  re,  Argentinian, 
762-763;  Danish,  728-732,  764; 
Indian,  748-751;  Pakistani,  765; 
Swedish,  59;  U.K.,  536,  U.S.,  699, 
772 

Verification  of — 

ACDA  report,  755 
Statemrnts  and  views  re,  U.K.,  535- 
536,  J68 

Armed  forces  ( see  also  Control  of  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces),  reduction  of  and  with¬ 
drawal  from  foreign  territory : 

ACDA  report,  529 

Statements  re,  U.K.,  535-536;  U.S. 

516,617 

Arms  control.  See  Control  of  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
amendment  to — 

Congressional  Conference  Committee. 
U.S.,  report  on,  272-273 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
U.S.,  report  on,  187-140 

Senate  Foreign  Relat  ons  Committee, 
U.S.,  report  on,  211-r.O 

Text  396-397 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
U.S.  (ACDA)  : 

Achievements — 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Corn  aittee 
U.S.,  report,  142 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  U.S.,  report,  216 

Appropriations  for  and  extension 
of — 

Congressional  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee,  U.S.,  report,  273 
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Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen¬ 
cy,  U.S.— Continued 
Appropriations  for  and  extension  of — 
Con. 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
U.S.,  report,  137-140 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  U.S.,  report,  211-220 
Presidential,  U.S.,  letter  re,  17-18 
Committee  of  Principals,  840 
Depositary  Libraries,  S45-848 
"First  Look”  (field  testing)  Project, 
837 

Function,  839-840 

General  Advisory  Committee,  843- 
844 

Officials,  845 
Policy  formulation,  840 
Public  relations,  842-843 
Reports,  annual,  810-8-18;  worldwide 
defense  expenditures,  754-761 
Research  planning  and  activities — 
ACDA  report,  837-839,  841-842 
Congressional  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee,  U.S.,  report,  273 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
U.S.,  report,  138-139,  139,  140, 
141-142 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  U.S.,  report,  214-215,  217-219 
U.S.  Economic  .-eport,  198, 199,  200- 
201,  202,  202-203 

Social  Science  Advisory  Board,  842, 
844-845 

Arms  race,  nuclear,  ( see  also  Arma¬ 
ments,  conventional:  Build-up  and 
Limitation ;  Nuclear  delivery  vehi¬ 
cles  :  "Freeze”  and  R-  Auction  ;  and 
Nuclear  weapons:  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion)  : 

Acceleration  of — 

ACDA  report,  754-7G1 
Comments  and  views  re,  Argentin¬ 
ian,  703;  Chinese  Communist, 
437 ;  Kthiopi:  287 ;  Romanian, 
170;  U.S.,  30,  43*.  531 ;  West  Ger¬ 
man,  153,  154 

Limitation  or  halting  of  — 

ACDA  report,  812,  822-827 
Proposals  and  statements  ro — 
Brazilian,  53 
East  European,  158 
Indian,  114-115, 110,  327,  329,  330 
Irish,  284 


Arms  race,  nuclear — Continued 
Limitation  or  halting  of — Con. 
Proiwsals,  etc. — Con. 

Italian,  89, 717 
Japanese,  309,  420 
Nigerian.  302 
Pakistani,  320 
South  African,  380 
Soviet,  28,  31,  72,  173,  238-239, 
240,  243,  369-371,  373,  410,  413, 
414,  450,  452,  466,  460,  470,  552, 
572,  577,  702,  703,  705-706,  710, 
712, 789 

Swedish,  42,  43,  304,  308,  427 
U.A.R.,  85-86 

U.S.,  15,  19,  37,  38,  94,  106-107, 
126, 175,  176, 191,  230,  231,  232, 
253,  274,  416,  418,  422,  423,  424, 
433,  434,  435,  460,  472,  473,  476, 
498,  502,  504,  512,  531,  726,  766 
Soviet  draft  resolution,  text,  712- 
713 

Arms  transfers.  See  Armaments,  con¬ 
ventional 

Asia.  See  individual  countries  and 
regions 

Atlas.  See  under  Missiles  and  missile 
systems 

Atomic  Energy,  Joiut  Committee  on 
ACDA  Deputy  Director  statement  to 
re  Amendment  to  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  538-541 

Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of: 
ACDA  report,  817-818 
Arrangements,  bilateral  or  multi¬ 
lateral,  for  civil  use  comments 
and  views  re,  Indian,  325);  Irish, 
283-2S4 ;  Nigerian,  300;  Paki¬ 
stani,  321;  Soviet,  374-375; 
Swedish,  306;  U.S.,  27!,  502,  507, 
626 

Nondiscriminatory  availability,  pro¬ 
posals  arid  remarks  re,  Austra¬ 
lian,  367;  Chilean,  3(50-361; 
Ethiopian,  68,  291,  294;  Indian, 
113,  331;  Irish,  284;  Japanese, 
312;  Romanian,  35;  South  Afri¬ 
can,  380 ;  Soviet,  240,  375;  Swed¬ 
ish,  47,  57,  60,  149;  U.S.,  15,  24, 
27,  103,  104,  106,  341,  343,  501. 
522;  West  German,  152 
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Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of— Con. 

Non-explosive  propulsion,  military 
applications  of,  for,  views  re, 
Australian,  366;  South  African, 
380 ;  U.S.,  194 

Safeguards,  international — 

ACI)A  report,  814-816 
Comments  and  views  re,  Indian, 
332,  333;  Japanese,  312;  Mexi¬ 
can,  850 ;  Pakistani,  323 ;  Roma¬ 
nian,  387 ;  Swedish,  47, 149 ;  U.S., 
194,  275,  341,  434,  473,  492,  494, 
498,  499,  501,  506,  017,  518 

Statements  and  views  re,  Austra¬ 
lian,  363,  366;  Brazilian,  279, 
282 ;  Canadian,  393,  394 ;  Chilean, 
358-359,  360;  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist,  437;  Dutch,  296;  Ethiopian, 
290-291,  294-295;  French,  430; 
Indian,  113,  334,  335,  338;  Irish, 
283 ;  Israeli,  404 ;  Italian,  315, 
316,  714,  715,  717-718,  773;  Jap¬ 
anese,  309,  311-312,  313,  426; 
Mexican,  351-353,  357 ;  Nigerian, 
131;  Pakistani,  318,  320;  Ro¬ 
manian,  35,  386-387 ;  South  Afri¬ 
can,  380;  Soviet,  7-8,  72-77,  240, 
242,  368,  369,  374,  375,  411,  413, 
451,  472,  707,  744;  Spanish,  39- 
40;  Swedish,  50;  U.A.R.,  84 ;  U.S., 
15, 18,  24-28,  38, 186-187,  221,  222, 
227-228,  229,  230,  232,  273,  278, 
416-417,  420,  421,  433,  434,  458, 
459,  460,  472,  491,  494,  498,  501, 
502,  517-518,  521-524,  719-724, 
792 ;  West  German,  152-153 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  U.S. : 

Amendment  to,  text,  530-531 ;  re¬ 
marks  and  views  re,  U.S.,  538- 
541,  624-625 

Remarks  and  views  re,  U.S.,  273,  493, 
521,  525,  526,  572,  720 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 
(IAEA)  : 

Safeguards  system — 

ACDA  rei>ort,  315 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  U.S.,  045-648,  605 
Statements  and  views  re,  Austra¬ 
lian,  365,  366;  Brazilian  2N0; 
Canadian,  394-395;  Dutch,  297- 
298:  Indian,  114,  333;  Italian, 


Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 
(IAEA)— Continued 

*  Safeguards  system — Continued 
Statements  and  views  re — Con. 

717 ;  Japanese,  312-313 ;  Mexican, 
355 ;  Nigerian,  133,  134-135,  299 ; 
Pakistani,  320;  Romanian,  35, 
169 ;  South  African,  380-3S2,  425 ; 
Soviet,  7,  74-77, 178-179, 181,  237, 
744,  788;  Swedish,  46-48,  58, 150- 
151,  307-308,  428 ;  U.A.R.,  81-83, 
84-85,  87;  U.K.,  534-535,  538, 
563;  U.S.,  12-14,  95-96,  96-97, 
129,  190,  226,  228,  229,  274-275, 
420-421,  474-475,  492,  496,  498, 
500,  501,  503,  505-506,  507,  514, 
518-520,  022,  525-526,  541-542, 
544,  618-019,  621-624,  627-628, 
629-635,  637,  638,  639 

Services  re  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
explosions — 

Resolutions  re — 

General  Assembly  (2457 
(XXIII)),  text,  801-802 
General  Conference,  IAEA 
(XII/241),  text,  667 
General  Conference,  IAEA 
(XIT/245),  text,  667-668 
Views  re,.  Soviet,  744,  745;  U.S., 
719,  792-  i'OS. 

Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participation 
Act,  International,  U.S.  views  re, 
540 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) : 

Non  prolif  oration  Treaty,  A.E.C. 
Chairman  report  on,  to  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
U.S.,  516-524 

Nuclear  explosions  nder  the  Non¬ 
proliferation  Treaty,  statement 
re,  524-528 

Nuclear  weapon  manufacturing  ca¬ 
pabilities,  memorandum  on,  508- 
510 

Plowshares  Program,  Project  Gas- 
buggy,  comments  and  views  re, 
Swedish,  149 ;  U.S.,  21-13,  35-36 

Research  activities,  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  report  on,  139- 
140,  Ml 

Atomic  energy  plants.  See  Nuclear 
power  reactors 
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Atomic  power  and  weapons.  See  Nu¬ 
clear  heading* 

Atomic  radiation.  See  Radioactivity 
and  radiological  “fallout" 

“Atoms  for  Peace” : 

ACDA  report,  817-818 

Statements  and  views  re,  U.S.,  492, 
498,  627 

Australia,  Nuclear  weapons,  nonprolif¬ 
eration  of,  statement  re,  862-367 

Baroody,  Jamil  M.,  782-738 
Baruch  Plan  for  control  of  atomic 
energy,  statements  re,  Swedish, 
307;  U.S.  274,  471,  491,  493 
Bases,  military.  See  Military  bases 
Berard,  Armand,  420-431,  440-442 
Bombers : 

Greenland  incident,  views  re,  Soviet, 
31 ;  U.A.R.,  86 

Nuclear-armed  flights,  views  re,  So¬ 
viet,  239,  468,  577-678,  708;  U.S., 
515 

U.S.  statements  and  views  re,  245, 
246,  247,  259,  264,  265,  266-267 
Boreh,  Otto  Rose,  763-764 
Botha,  Matthys  1,  378-383,  425-426 
Brazil : 

Amendments  to  draft  noiprolifera- 
tion  treaty,  64-65 

Nuclear  weapons,  nonproliferation 
of,  statements  re,  49-57,  278-283 
Bunn,  George,  579-583 
Burns,  Eedson  L.  M.,  388-396 

Canada : 

Nuclear  weapons,  nonproliferation 
of,  statement  re,  388-396 
Caracclolo,  Roberto,  88-92 
Castaneda,  Jorge,  cited,  15,  16,  31 
Chayet,  Claude,  785-786 
Chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
use  of : 

ACDA  report,  827-820 

Cessation  of  development  and  use, 
statements  and  views  re,  Ethio¬ 
pian,  287,  468-469;  French,  585, 
753;  Soviet,  239,  554,  572-575, 
709-710,  740 ;  U.K.,  536-538 ;  560- 
563,  working  paper  569-571 ;  U.S., 
512,  515-516,  580-583,  770-771 


Chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
use  of— Continued 

Effects  and  nature  of,  statements  re, 
French,  735;  Soviet,  781;  U.K., 
588 ;  U.S.,  582,  726, 770 

Safeguards,  U.K.  views  re,  538,  561, 
570-571,  582 

Chile: 

Nuclear  weapons,  nonproliferation  of, 
statement  re,  857-862 
China,  Communist: 

Draft  nonproliferation  treaty,  state¬ 
ment  re,  19-20 

Hydrogen  bomb  test,  communique  on, 
808-810 

Nonproliferation  Treaty,  statement 
re,  436-438 

Security  assurances  to  non-nuclear 
weapon  states,  statement  re,  184- 
186 

U.S.-Soviet  relationship,  comments 
on,  20, 436-438, 810 
Clifford,  Clark  M.,  442-443,  615-617 
Communications  link,  U.S.-Soviet,  views 
re,  U.S.  18 

Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  States: 

Documentation  of  proceedings,  668- 
687 

Draft  resolutions  re  In  First  Com¬ 
mittee  of  General  Assembly, 
U.N. — 

Six-power,  text,  761-762 
Six-power,  text,  776-779 

First  Ccmmlttee— 

Latin  American  draft  resolution, 
revised,  re  security  assurances 
for  non-nuclear  states,  text,  641- 
642 

Results  of,  comments  and  views  re, 
French,  752,  789-790;  Italian,  714- 
718,  T73-776;  Soviet,  744,  745-747, 
782-784,  786-789;  U.S.,  719,  722, 
773 

Second  Committee — 

Latin  American  draft  resolution  re 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
explosions,  text,  639-641 

Statements  and  views  re,  Brazilian, 
282;  Canadian,  895,  Chilean, 
358;  Israeli,  404;  Pakistani,  821, 
323;  Soviet,  242,  377;  U.S.,  418; 
West  German,  488,  490 
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Congress,  U.S.  (see  also  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  U.S.,  and  Senate, 
U.S.) : 

AGDA  annual  report  to,  810-848 

Bill  to  amend  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
text,  530-531 

Conference  Committee,  Congressional, 
report,  272-278 

Control  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
use.  See  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
International :  Safeguards  system 

Control  of  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces  (see  also  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee: 
Arms  limitation  and  Fissionable 
materials:  Cutoff) : 

ACDA  report,  811-812,  824-827,  836- 
837 

Regional — 

ACDA  report,  755 

ViewB  re,  Indian,  748;  Pakistani, 

765- 766 

Statements  and  views  re,  U.K.,  535, 
559,  561,  565;  U.S.,  138,  141,  191, 
216,  231,  696-698,  699,  700,  726, 

766- 767;  West  German,  155 

Cooper,  John  Sherman,  504-508,  571- 

572 

Costa  e  Silva,  Arthur,  cited,  55 

Cutoff.  Ste  Fissionable  materials :  Cut¬ 
off 

Czechoslovak  situation : 

ACDA  report,  822, 829, 830 

Comments  re,  Soviet,  482-483,  U.S., 
698 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report,  659-060,  609-001,  662, 
663-664,  666 

Defender.  Sec  under  Missiles  and  mis¬ 
sile  systems 

Defense  budgets.  See  Military  appro¬ 
priations,  budgets,  and  expendi¬ 
tures 

Defense,  Department  of,  U.S.,  research 
activities — 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
U.S.,  report,  139-140 

Report  to  U.N.  Secretary-General, 
U.S.,  198-199 

Dejammet,  Alain,  789-790 


Denmark,  Arms  transfers,  statements 
re,  728-782, 763-764 
Denuclearized  zones : 

Latin  America:  So)  under  Latin 
American  Denuclearization 
Treaty 

Regional  treaties,  consideration  of, 
remarks  and  views  re,  Brazil¬ 
ian,  54 ;  Ethiopian,  69-70 ;  Mex¬ 
ican,  350;  Soviet,  9,  240,  469, 
577,  710;  U.K.,  535;  U.S.,  513, 
532 

Resolution,  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear  States,  672-674 
Statements  and  views  re,  Ethio¬ 
pian,  70;  Soviet,  9, 81,  576-577, 
584,  710-711;  Swedish,  58; 
U.K.,  535;  U.S.,  342,  532 
De  Palma,  Samuel,  36-39,  92-100,  103- 
109 

Detection  of  underground  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions.  See  Research:  Detection 
and  verification  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  and  Nuclear  underground 
tests:  Detection  and  verification 
“Detente”  ( see  also  International  ten¬ 
sion,  relaxation  of)  remarks  and 
views  re,  Australian,  364;  Danish, 
731 ;  French,  585-5S0,  752,  753,  790 ; 
Italian,  316;  Nigerian,  802,  North 
Atlantic  Council  communique  447- 
448 ;  Soviet,  487,  Swedish,  430 ;  U.S., 
157-158,  233;  West  German,  152, 
153,154,208,210 
Disarmament : 

Control.  See  Control  of  reduction  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces 
and  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee :  Arms  limi¬ 
tation 

Conversion  of  released  resources  of — 
General  Assembly  resolution  (2387 
(XXIII)),  text,  727 
Economic  effect  See  Economic  and 
social  consequences  of 
General  and  complete — 

ACDA  report,  812,  818-819 
General  Assembly  resolution  (2454 
(XXIII)),  text  798-790 
Soviet  draft  resolution,  text,  712- 
718 
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Disarmament — Continued 
General  and  complete — Continued 
Statements,  remarks,  and  views  re, 
Argentinian,  763 ;  Australian, 
367;  Brazilian,  63,  282;  Cana¬ 
dian,  380,  306;  Chilean,  357,  358; 
Danish,  731-732 ;  Ethiopian,  287, 
291-202,  295;  French,  429,  431, 
584,  752-753,  780;  Indian,  110, 
116,  325,  328-320,  330,  331,  336, 
748;  Israeli,  403;  Italian,  314- 
315,  316 ;  Japanese,  311,  313-314 ; 
Mexican,  354,  357;  Nigerian,  300, 
302;  Pakistani,  317,  310;  Roma¬ 
nian,  170,  386;  Saudi  Arabian, 
733,  735,  736;  Soviet,  0,  29-32, 
123-125,  238,  240,  243,  360,  371, 
413-414,  451,  452,  466,  470,  555, 
572,  578-570,  702,  703-706,  710, 
730-741,  742-743,  746-747,  780, 
784,  780;  Spanish,  40-41;  Swed¬ 
ish,  40,  428,  551 ;  U.A.R.,  86,  398- 
300 ;  U.K.,  17,  538.  564,  703 ;  U.S., 
15-10,  175,  223,  230,  231,  232,  340, 
418,  423,  433,  458,  472,  473,  476, 
404,  408,  502,  515,  507,  700,  720, 
766-767,  772,  701 ;  West  German, 
153,  208,  480 
Nuclear — 

Proposals,  statements,  and  views 
re,  Brazilian,  52-53,  280 ;  Chilean, 
357,  358 ;  Ethiopian,  68,  69,  291- 
202;  French,  420,  431,  442,  585, 
753.  700;  Indian,  110-111,  114- 
115,  116,  326,  327,  320,  330;  Japa¬ 
nese,  300,  310,  311,  312,  313-314, 
426,  427;  Mexican,  357;  Paki¬ 
stani,  310,  320,  324;  Romanian, 
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245,  270,  691-696 

Nuclear  program  costs,  U.8.,  264-270 
Reductions  of,  U.S.-Soviet,  U.S.  views 
re,  488;  U.S.,  U.S.  Economic  re- 
report  to  U  N.  Secretary-General, 
198-199 

Worldwide,  ACDA  report,  754-761 
Military  bases,  liquidation  of,  state¬ 
ments  and  views  re,  Soviet,  31 ;  239, 
469,  57 1,  710;  U.S.,  518,  516 
Minuteman.  See  under  Missiles  and 
mlertle  systems 

Missiles  and  missile  systems  (sec  also 
Nuclear  delivery  vehicles) ; 
Antlballistic  missiles  and  missile  sys¬ 
tems,  reports,  remarks  and  views 
re,  Indian,  116,  830;  Swedish, 
49 ;  U.S.,  144-145,  252,  254,  255, 
258,  260,  269,  442,  460 
Atlas,  U.S.,  246,  247 
Chinese  Communist  capability,  views 
re,  Chinese  Communist,  $08- 
809;  Indian,  116-117,  331;  U  S., 

249,  254,  255-256,  260,  616 
Control,  surveillance,  and  warning 

systems,  U.S.,  remarks  re.  246, 
247-248,  253,  260.  263,  264-265, 
267,  268,  269 
Defender,  U.S.,  269-270 
Deployment  of,  U.S.  views  re.  246, 
247.  252.  253.  258-259,  259-200, 
261-262,  265,  266,  269.  442,  443, 
4YS,  504,  616 
Hawk.  U.S..  268 
Hercules,  U.S..  268 

I CBM.  U.S.  remarks  re.  245,  246,  248, 
252,  253,  254.  236.  256,  25$.  258- 

250,  260,  262.  263  266 
Launchers,  U.8.,  254.  255,  262 
Limitation  and  reduction  of.  views 

re.  Swedish,  545;  U.S.,  492 
Minuteman,  U.8.,  246-247,  248.  257, 
258-250,  260,  261,  285,  615 
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Missiles  and  missile  systems— Con. 

MIRV,  views  re,  Indlar,  '10,  880; 
Swedish,  49;  U.S.,  25?  258,  262, 
815,  616 

MOBS.  Indian  views  re,  880 
Nike  (X  and  Zeus),  U.S.,  24V,  281, 
289-270 

Orbital  bomb,  Soviet,  stf.taments  re, 
Indian,  110,  880;  Swedish,  40; 
U.S.,  i'-5 

Polaris,  l  S.,  246-247,  248,  266 
Poseidon,  vierf'9  re,  Indian,  lie,  U.S., 
257,  258--  50,  265,  266,  015 
Regulus,  U.S.,  246 

Sentinel,  U.S.,  260-261,  269,  270,  442- 
443,  615,  616 

Soviet  capability,  views  re,  Austra¬ 
lian,  368;  U.S.,  24:1-249,  2SP, 
254-255,  257,  258,  264,  265,  504, 
615,  616,  691,  093 

SLBM,  U.S.,  U.S.  remarks  re,  282, 
266 

Space  Bus,  Indian  views  re,  110,  330 
Spartan,  U.S.,  260, 269 
Sprint,  U.S.,  260. 261,  289 
SRAM.  U.S.,  257,  267 
Titan  (I  and  II),  U.S.,  240,  247,  266 
U.S.  capability,  U.S.  statements  re, 
245-249,  249-251,  252,  253.  270. 
256-265,  015;  proposed,  263-265, 
443 

Moscow  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  under  water.  See 
Test-Ban  Treaty,  limited 
Mulley.  Fredrick  W.,  533-538,  559-509 
Multiple  Independent  reentry  vehicle 
(MIRV).  Sec  under  Missiles  and 
missile  systems 

Multiple  orbital  bomb  system  (MOBS). 
Sec  under  Missiles  and  missile  sys¬ 
tems 

Myrdal,  Mrs.  Alva,  remarks  and  state¬ 
ments  re : 

Comprehensive  test  ban.  544-551 
Nuclear  wcaixms,  nonproliferation  of, 
42-49,  57-84,  140-152,  802-308, 
427-129 

NATO.  Sr o  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganisation 


Near  East,  limitation  of  arms  to,  views 
re,  Soviet,  577,  U.9.,  512,  518 
Netherlands,  statement  re  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons,  295-268 
Nigeria : 

Additions  and  amendments  to  draft 
nonproliferation  treaty,  working 
papers,  138, 191-192 
Nuclear  weapons,  nonproliferation 
of,  statements  and  views  re,  130- 
136,  298-302 

Nike  (X  and  Zeus).  See  under  Missiles 
and  missile  systems 
Nitze,  Paul  H.,  510-512,  512-514 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  825,  891-895,  895- 
I  700 

Non-nuclear  weapon  nations : 

Access  to  nuclear  material,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  technology  for  peace¬ 
ful  uses,  statements  and  views 
re — 

Brazilian,  50,  56 
Dutch,  295-296 
Romanian,  387 

Soviet,  7-8,  73,  240-241,  371-373. 
374 

Swedish,  47, 48,  57 
U.S..  14-15,  24,  95,  188,  229,  417. 
475-470,  501,  522,  526,  644 
Nuclear  renunciation  by,  statements 
and  views  re — 

Canadian,  389,  390 
French,  430 
Japanese,  427 

Romanian,  170-171,  385,  886 
Soviet,  8.  180,  241-242,  875,  411 
Swedish,  429 

U.S*  194,  231-232,  421,  439,  475,  501 
West  Oerninn,  154 
Security  of— 

Comments  and  statement*  re,  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist,  184-185 ;  Ethio¬ 
pian,  70,  293;  Irish,  285;  Japa¬ 
nese,  310;  Pakistani,  819;  Ro¬ 
manian,  38,  108,  170-171 ;  Soviet, 
700 ;  Spanish,  41 ;  U.S.,  13-14, 
37-38.  93,  9*-9«.  150-157, 222, 225, 
226,  227.  421  439-440.  511 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weap¬ 
on  States  resolution,  text,  071- 
687 
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Non-nuclear  weapons  nations— Oon. 

Security  of— Continued 
Latin  American  resolution,  revised, 
First  Committee,  text,  841-6£2 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolution 
(256  (1968)),  text,  444 
U.S.  declaration,  text,  439-440 
Nonproliferation  Treaty : 

AODA  report,  811,  812,  814-815,  818- 
822 

Resolution,  General  Assembly  (2373 
(XXII)),  text,  431-432 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report,  U.S..  642-647 

Signatories,  871 

Statements,  remarks,  and  views  re, 
Chinese  Communist,  810 ;  French, 
*e: ,  Italian,  714,  717,  778;  So- 
Vet,  466,  552-659,  579,  705-706, 
m  712,  739,  740,  742-744,  745, 
780,  782-783,  784,  786-788 ;  U.K., 
534,  559-560;  U.S.,  470-478,  490- 
492,  493-497,  408-504,  5C4-608, 
514,  515-516,  516-524,  530,  531, 
539-541,  541,  571-572,  617,  618- 
619,  621-625,  625,  682-635,  636- 
638,  639,  687-688,  718-719,  728, 
725,  726,  772,  792 ;  West  German, 
488-492 

Text,  461-465 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  : 

Allied  military  force — 

ACDA  report.  829-831 
Remarks  and  views  re,  U.K.,  538; 
U.8.,  617 

Allied  nuclear  force — 
statements  and  comments  re,  U.S., 
478.  495.  511-  512 

Council  of,  communique  and  declara¬ 
tion,  447-450 

Norwegian  Seismic  Array  (NOItSAIl). 

See  wader  Research :  Seismic 
Nuclear  "black  box",  Nigerian  views  re, 
300 

Nuclear  blnekmatl.  comments  and  views 
re,  Chinese  Communist,  184,  185- 
188.  437,  810;  Nigerian,  301;  Paki¬ 
stani,  823;  Soviet,  243,  411;  U.S., 
144.  261.  499;  West  German.  208 
Nuclear  "club"  of  states  possessing  nu¬ 
clear  wen | tons,  views  re,  P.A.R., 
399-400;  1.8 . 274 


Nuclear  delivery  vehicles : 

Freeze  on  production  and  character¬ 
istics,  statement  re,  Indian,  330 
Reduction,  destruction,  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of,  remarks  and  views  re, 
French,  584,  753 ;  Romanian, 
386;  Soviet,  239,  370-871,  467, 
739,  789;  U.K.,  584;  U.S.,  460, 
477,  512, 531,  726 

Nuclear  deterrence,  U.S.  views  re,  245, 
248-251,  515 

Nuclear  energy,  peaceful  uses  of.  See 
Atomic  Energy,  peaceful  uses 

Nuclear  free  zones.  See  Denuclearised 
zones 

Nuclear  fuel,  U.S.  views  re,  193-194 

Nuclear  guarantees,  views  re,  French, 
753 ;  Nigerian,  131 ;  Pakistani,  823, 
372;  Romanian,  33,  34,  886;  Span¬ 
ish,  41 ;  Soviet,  372 ;  U  S.,  144-145 

Nuclear  manpower  and  materials,  con¬ 
version  to  peaceful  applications — 
ACDA  report,  813, 834-836 
Economic  report,  U.S.,  to  U.N.  Sec¬ 
retary-Genera) .  198-208 
General  Assembly  resolution  (2387 
(XXIII)),  727 

Secretary-General,  U.N.,  note  on, 
220-221 

Nuclear  material  and  equipment,  inter¬ 
national  exchange  for  peaceful  ap¬ 
plications,  statements  and  views 
re,  Canndlan,  398;  Pakistani,  321; 
South  African,  382;  Soviet,  412; 
TJ.S.,  188,  416,  460,  475,  505,  521, 
722,  723 

Nuclear  monopoly,  statements  and 
views  re,  RraziUan,  56;  Chinese 
Communist,  188,  487,  438,  810; 
French,  430,  584,  752;  Japanese, 
31 ;  Swedish,  60, 149-150;  U.S.  105- 
106, 107, 274 

Nuclear  power  reactors : 

Fast  breeder,  development  of,  state¬ 
ment  re,  U.S.,  504 

Inspection  of,  views  re,  Canadian, 
895 ;  U.S.,  95.  96-98,  434,  627 
Peaceful  uses  of,  statements  and 
views  re,  Soviet,  76-77 ;  U.8., 
228,  434,  Mil,  719,  720-721 
Plutonium,  by  product  of,  considera¬ 
tion  of— 
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Nuclear  power  reactors— Continued 
Plutonium— Continued 
ACDA  report,  £14-815 
Views  re,  U.S.  ,  434,  492,  498,  504, 
517 

Nuclear  “spinoff’’,  remarks  re,  Ethio¬ 
pian,  290;  Swedish,  60-81;  U.S., 

1 07-103,  844 

uclear  stockpiles,  limitation,  reduc  l 
tion,  and  elimination  of,  proposals  j 
and  vicwr  re: 

Brasilian,  53 
Canadian,  388, 391 
Ethiopian,  288 
French,  430, 442,  753 
Indian,  115, 327, 828 
Nigerian,  301 
Romanian,  34,  386 
South  African,  870 

Soviet,  30,  124,  369,  871,  467,  555, 
557,  700 

U.S.,  37,  126,  416,  418,  434,  504,  612, 
515,  681-642 

Nuclear  technology  and  scientific  data 
exchange  for  peaceful  purposes : 

AC  DA  report,  824 
Remarks  and  views  re — 

Australian,  366 

Brazilian,  51, 52, 56 

Canadian,  393 

Dutch,  296 

Ethiopian,  290 

Indian,  112-113,  832 

Italian,  90 

Mexican,  349-350 

Nigerian,  131, 133 

Soviet.  S,  73.  374.  412,  743-744 

Swedish,  50 

I’  S.,  14-15.  24-27,  38,  188-187,  205, 
228,  229.  343-344,  345,  416,  434, 
460.  475,  493,  521,  524,  532,  543, 
719-720,  767-770 

Nuclear  tests  (see  also  Underground 
nuclear  tests)  : 

Aeeeleration  ot.  Swedish  views  re, 
62 

Chinese  Communist,  tests  and  nuclear 
program,  communique  and  views 
re,  Chinese  Communist,  20,  808- 
810;  U.S.,  2flO 
Peaceful  uses  of — 

IAEA  General  Conference  resolu¬ 
tions  on,  texts,  667,  867-668 


Nuclear  tes.  — trmfcinuad 

Peaceful  ua«w  of — (lohtinued 
Latin  iui.'v ic— a  resolutio.  gee- 
ond  Committee,  text,  83^-841 
Statements  and  views  Austra¬ 
lian,  866;  Bt  i-'.l  tan,  52;  Chilean, 
860,  861;  Ethiopian,  68;  Indian, 
113,  331,  332;  Italian,  90;  Mexi¬ 
can,  350-852,  353-814;  Nigerian, 
136;  Pakistani,  321,  323;  South 
African,  380;  Soviet,  8,  75-76, 
118-121,  240-241,  375-376,  412- 
413;  Swedish,  60-61,  305,  800, 
549;  U.A.R.,  84-85;  U.S.,  24-25, 
187,  204,  205,  232,  344-845,  417, 
421,  484,  460,  506,  522-528,  625, 
542,  543,  723 ;  West  German,  152 

Suspension  of,  nuclear  and  thermo¬ 
nuclear — 

Resolution,  General  Assembly 
(2455  (XXIII)),  text,  796-797 
Statements  and  views  re,  Canadian, 
380,  393;  Indian,  331;  Italian, 
89;  Soviet,  30,  369,  709,  781; 
Swedish,  working  paper  41, 45, 59, 
428,  545;  U.A.R.,  400;  U.S.,  175 
"Nuclear  umbrella”  (ace  also  Treaties, 
proposed:  Nonproliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons),  statements  and 
views  re>  Chinese  Communist,  488; 
Saudi  Arabian,  734,  737 
Nuclear  weapons : 

Chinese  Communist  development  pro¬ 
gram.  See  Nuclear  tests:  Chinese 
Communist 

Delivery  vehicles.  See  Missiles  and 
missile  systems  and  Nuclear 
delivery  vehicles 

Denuclearized  zones.  See  Denuclear¬ 
ized  zones 

Effects  of  possible  use  of,  views  re, 
Chinese  Communist.  438;  Soviet, 
235.  553.  706  707 ;  U.S.,  227 

Fissionable  materials,  tfee  Fission¬ 
able  materials 

Free  zones.  See.  Dennclcarized  zones 

Limitation  and  reduction  of,  remark  < 
and  views  re.  Canadian,  388, 
300;  French.  420;  Indl.  ,  326; 
Soviet.  234:  U  S..  191.  448.  490, 
512.  616.  617:  West  German,  206 
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Nuclear  wmpora — Oo  aiinued 
Nonproliferation— 

ACDA  report,  814 
“Control”  over,  statements  and  re¬ 
marks  re,  Brasilian,  62;  Cana¬ 
dian,  302;  Chilean,  350;  Japa¬ 
nese,  318-314;  Mexican,  854  ; 
Pakistani,  318,  310;  Romanian, 
84-86;  Soviet,  7,  84,  667;  Ewed-  j 
i«h,  43;  U.K.,  17;  (J.&,  17,  18-59, 
127,  221.  229,  274-  275,  433,  439, 
443,  471,  472,  582 

Proposals,  statements,  views  re, 
Australian,  362-867;  Brasilian, 
278-283;  Canadirn,  388-396; 
Chilean,  357-362;  Dutch,  295- 
298 ;  East  European,  158-159 ; 
Ethiopian,  288-2% ;  French,  429- 
431;  Indian,  110-111.  112,  117, 
325-336;  Irish,  288-286;  Tsraeli, 
402-404;  Italian,  814-316;  Japa¬ 
nese,  800-314,  426-427;  Mexican, 
345-347;  Nigeriau,  298-802;  Pak¬ 
istani,  817-824;  Romanian,  883- 
887 ;  South  African,  378-383, 
425-420;  Soviet,  32,  72,  178,  181, 
283-243,  409-414,  461,  462 ;  Swed¬ 
ish,  58,  802-808,  427-429;  U.S., 
7.42.  177,  223,  226,  275,  840-345. 
415-422,  432-435,  472,  491,  494- 
495 ;  West  German,  152 
Twenty-power  draft  resolution,  271 
Production- 

Capabilities  of,  A.E.C,  memoran¬ 
dum  re,  508-510 

Cessation  of,  remarks  and  views  re. 
Brasilian,  51 ;  Canadian,  388, 389 ; 
Dutch.  295 ;  French.  480,  442,  584, 
575,  786;  Indian,  117,  325-326, 
371;  Romanian,  34,  384.  386; 
South  African,  879;  Soviet,  8,  28, 
29.  30,  239, 369,  467.  557,  700,  739 ; 
U.A.B.,  400;  U.S.,  194,  225,  430, 
503. 512. 515 

Prohibition  and  destruction  of,  state¬ 
ments  and  remarks  re,  Chinese 
Communist,  185-136,  810;  Ethio¬ 
pian.  293;  French.  430,  442,  584. 
385,  753.  790;  Indian.  325-326; 
Japanese,  811;  Romanian,  884, 
886 ;  Soviet.  238, 239, 371, 413, 451, 
452,  466-467,  655-556,  576,  704. 
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Nuclear  wecuons — Continued 
Prohibition  and  destruction  of— Con. 
706,  706,  707,  708-709,  711,  789, 
742, 780;  U.A.R.,  400 
Transfer  of  <  sec  also  Armaments,  con¬ 
ventional:  Transfer  of),  com¬ 
ments  and  views  re,  Dutch,  296i 
Indian,  826,  328;  Mexican,  865; 
South  African,  880 ;  Soviet,  122- 
123,  236,  368-378;  U.S.  96-96, 
103-104.  127-128,  225,  282-287, 
421,  433-434,  439,  471,  478,  477, 
478,  491,  498,  496,  499 
Thermonuclear  weapons,  statements 
and  views  re,  Chinese  Communist, 
488,  808-810;  Ethiopian,  287;  In- 
dian,  825:  Soviet,  180,  558;  U.S., 
695 

Ogbu,  Edwin  O.,  298-302 
Outer  Space  Treaty : 

Statements  and  views  re : 

Chilean,  858 
Italian,  716 
Nigerian,  298 
Soviet,  470, 705 

U.S.,  275,  419.  459,  529,  572,  618, 
772 

Pakistan,  statements  re: 

Arms  transfers.  765-766 
Nuclear  weapons,  nonproliferation  of, 
317-324 

Petersen.  Kal,  728-732 
Plutonium : 

Power  reactors,  development  of,  U.S. 

views  re,  504 
Uses  of — 

ac£)A  report,  814-815 
Statements  and  remarks  re,  U.S., 
434.  492.  498,  504,  517 
Popper,  Duvtd  H„  528-530.  588-589 
Porter.  Ivor  F..  101-103 
Poseidon.  Set  under  Missile  and  missile 
systems 

Potsdam  Agreement,  views  re.  8ovlct 
483,  480,  488 ;  West  German,  209 
Pugwssb  Conference  of  scientists,  re¬ 
marks  and  views  re,  Soviet,  234-235 

Radar: 

Contro,  centers,  U.S.  views  re,  267 
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Radar — Tontinced 

Missile  control  and  detection  devices 
and  systems,  U.S.  remarks  re, 
247-248,  280,  268,  264-265,  287, 
288,289 

Test  facilities,  U.S.  comments  re,  269 
Radioactivity  and  radiological  “fall¬ 
out”  : 

Bight-nation  joint  meutorandum,  590 

Statements  re,  U.S.,  270,  527-528 
Regulua.  See  under  Missiles  and  missile 
systems 
Research : 

Detection  and  verification  of  nndear 
explosions  («ee  also  Seismic, 
infra),  views  re,  Soviet,  461,  708; 
Swedish,  545-546;  U.S.,  515,  708- 
770 

Nuclear,  statements  and  views  re, 
Australian,  864,  866;  Japanese, 
83;  Mexican,  857;  Pakistani, 
321 ;  South  African,  882 ;  Soviet, 
76-77;  U.S.,  i29,  844,  528,  527- 
528,  719 

Oceanographic,  Soviet  remarks  re, 
194-195,  196 

Seismic — 

Data  exchange — 

ACDA  report,  824 
Views  re.  U.S.  787-770 
Industry-government  experiment, 
U.S.,  data,  21 

Large  aperture  array  system 
(LASA),  statements  re,  Swedish, 
546.  U.S.,  768 

Monitoring  of  underground  explo¬ 
sions,  SIPRI  seismic  report,  455- 
458,  views  re,  Soviet,  556,  708; 
Swedish,  546,  549;  U.8.,  *67-768 
Norwegian  Seismic  Amy  (NOR- 
8AR),  U.S,  views  re,  788 

Thermonuclear  fusion,  U.S.  views  re, 
844 
Romania ; 

Amendments  to  draft  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty,  pro  post  1  re,  156-162 

Nuclear  weapons,  nonproliferation  of, 
statements  re,  38-85.  167-171. 
883-887 

Ronhchln.  Alexey  A.,  remark*  and  state¬ 
ment*  re: 


Roshchln,  rAlexey  A;— Continued 
Cessation  of  nuclear  arms  race  and 
disarmament,  072-579, 789-748 
Draft  nonproliferation  tm>ty,  8-11, 
172-174 

Nuclear  weapons  nonproliferation  of, 
28-82,  72-78,  118-125,  177-ID*, 
562-559 

Polaris.  See  under  Missiles  and  mlrsile 
systems 

Ruda,  Dr.  Joed  M.,  762-768 
Rusk,  Dean,  273-278, 470-478 

Satellite  tracking  systems,  U.S.,  270 
Saudi  Arabia,  statement  re  arms  trans¬ 
fers,  732-738 
Sea-bed  and  ocean  Door: 

Arms  control — 

ACDA  report,  824-827 
Statements  ve,  French,  701 ;  Soviet, 
702,  711 ;  U.K.,  703 ;  U.S.,  700-701, 
726 

Exploration  of,  Soviet  remarks  re, 
194-195,  196,  711 
Military  uses  of — 

Proposals,  statements,  and  views 
re,  Italian,  587 ;  Soviet,  196, 3139, 
469,  470,  575-576,  702,  ^.1;  U.S. 
516,  528-530;  532,  588-689,  700- 
70J 

Soviet  draft  resolution,  text,  445 
U.S.  draft  resolution,  text,  452 
Oceanographic  studies,  Soviet  views 
re,  195, 196 
Peaceful  uses  of— 

Ad  Hoe  Committee,  U.N.,  report, 
595-C15 

Comments,  remarks,  and  views  re, 
Italian,  587;  Soviet,  240, 46JM70, 
575,  702,  711;  U.K.,  702;  U.8., 
529,  589, 700 

General  Assembly  resolution  (2467 
(XXIII)),  text,  802-808 
Indian  draft  resolution,  text,  445- 
4-46 

U.S.  draft  resolution,  text,  458-454 
Regulation  of  activ'ties,  statement* 
and  views  re,  Soviet,  195;  U.S.. 
518, 529 

Sesborg.  Glenn,  516-  524 
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Security  assurances  for  non-nuclear  na¬ 
tions  (see  also  Non-nuclear  weapon 
nations :  Security  of) : 

ACDA  report,  819-820 
Congressional  Conference  Committee, 
U.3.,  report,  272-278 
Resolutions — 

Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon 
States,  671-687 

Latin  American,  revised,  641-942 
U.N.  Security  Council  (255(1068)), 
444 

U.S.  declaration,  439-440 
Senate,  U.S.  (see  also  Congress*  U.S., 
and  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.) : 

Armed  Service*  Committee — 
Secretary  of  Defense  letter  to, 
442-443 

Atomic  Energy  Act,  bill  to  amend, 
text,  531-532 

Foreign  Relations  Committee — 

ACDA  Director  statement  to,  498- 
504 

A.E.C.  Chairman  statement  to,  516- 
524 

Amendment  to  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act,  report  on,  211- 
220 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  statement  to, 
514 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  state¬ 
ment  to,  510-512 

Nonproliferation  Treaty  report, 
642-367 

Secretary  of  State  statement  to, 
493-497 

Presidential,  U.8.,  letter  and  message 
to,  17-19,  490-402 

Sentinel.  See  under  Missile  and  missile 
systems 

Shahl,  Agha,  317-324. 7«5-7«rt 
Shakespeare,  William  8..  cited,  288 
8haw,  Tatrick,  888-368 
Ships,  nuclear  powered  for  military  use. 

U.S.  views  re.  193-194 
8IPRI.  See  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  institute 
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Six-power  draft  resolutions  on  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon  States 
(two) ; 

Australia-Austrla-Oanada-Finland- 
Japan-Netherlands  draft  reaolu- 
tion,  text,  761-762,  statements 
and  views  re,  Soviet,  783-784; 
U.S.,  772-778 

Argentina  -  Brasil  -  Chile  -  Italy  - 
Pakistan- Yugoslav  draft  resolu¬ 
tion,  text,  776-779,  statements 
and  views  re,  Italian,  775-776; 
Soviet,  788-784 

Views  re  joint  draft  resolutions, 
French  789;  Soviet,  786-789; 
U.S.,  791, 792 

South  Africa,  statements  and  dews  re 
nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  378-388, 425-426 

Soviet  Union  ( for  proposal »  and  state¬ 
ments  on  specific  subjects,  see  sub¬ 
ject)  : 

Address,  message,  and  statements 

tc— 

ENDC,  6-11,  28-32,  72-78,  118-125, 
172-174,  177-184,  552-659,  572- 
579 

First  Committee  of  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  234-248,  368-378,  409-414, 
702,  708-712,  739-747,  779-784, 
786-789 

Supreme  Soviet,  450-452 

Cessation  of  arms  race  r.ud  disarma¬ 
ment,  memorandum  re,  466-470 

Draft  nonproliferation  treaty — 
Revised,  identical  U.S.-Soviet  text, 
1-6 

U.S.-Soviet,  joint,  final,  text,  162- 
106 

Draft  resolutions — 

Cessation  of  anus  race  and  dis¬ 
armament,  First  Committee,  text, 
712-713 

Prohibition  of  use  of  sen-bed  and 
ocean  floor  for  military  purposes. 
Ad  It  os  Committee,  text  445 
Renunciation  of  force,  aide  memnire 
reply  to  West  German  note  re, 
478-488 

Space.  8er  Outer  Space  Treaty 
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Space  Bus.  See  under  Missiles  and  mis¬ 
sile  systems 

Spain,  memorandum  re  draft  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty,  39-41 
Spartan.  See  under  Missiles  and  missile  j 
systems 

Sprint  See  under  Missiles  and  missile 
systems 

Spflhler,  Willy,  cited,  58 
SRAM.  See  under  Missiles  and  missiles 
systems 

Stockholm  International  Peace  Re¬ 
search  Institute  (SIPRI) : 

Monitoring  underground  explosions, 
Seismic  Study  Group  of,  report 
on.  4f  5-458 

Statements  and  views  re,  U.K.,  565 ; 
Swedish,  545-547 
Stulberg,  Louis,  689-890 
Submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
{ SLBM ) .  £ee  under  Missiles  and 
missile  systems 
Submarines : 

Nuclear-powered,  views  re,  South  Af¬ 
rican.  380:  U.S..  194 

Zone  limitation  for  missile-armed, 
views  re,  Soviet,  239,  408,  708; 
U.S.,  515 

Snle  Kolo,  Alhaji,  130-136 
Sweden : 

Comprehensive  test  bap,  statement 
and  views  re.  144-551 

Draft  nonproliferation  treaty,  sug¬ 
gestions  for,  working  papers,  41- 
42, 57 

Nuclear  weapons,  nonproliferation  of 
statements  and  remarks  re,  42- 
49.  57-64.  141-152,  302-308,  427- 
429 

“Swords  Into  Plowshares"  award. 
U.N.,  I’.y  remarks  re.  430 

Tekoah.  Yosef,  102-404 
Test-ban  treaty,  comprehensive.  Sr* 
under  Treaties,  proposed :  Compre¬ 
hensive  test -ban 
Test-Ban  Treaty,  limited : 

Infringements,  possible.  Swedish 
views  re,  62-83. 63 

Statements  and  views  re,  Australian, 
366  ;  Chilean.  858;  Indian,  825. 
831:  Italian.  5*1.  7.6;  Nigerian, 


Test-Ban  Treaty-Continued 
Statements  and  views  re— -Con  tin  ued 
298;  Soviet,  172,  238,  705,  708; 
Swedish,  151,  804,  428,  548,  .<49- 
550;  U.A.R.,  897;  U.S.,  18,  109, 
189,  223,  275,  839,  459,  476,  491, 
492,  493,  502,  508,  512,  524,  528, 
540-541,  571-572,  618,  688,  767, 
772 

Thermonuclear  weapons.  See  under 
Nuclear  weapons 

Titan.  See  under  Missiles  and  missile 
systems 

Treaties,  proposed : 

Comprehensive  test-ban  (tee  also 
Test-Ban  Treaty  and  Under¬ 
ground  nuclear  teats) — 

Eight  nation  joint  memorandum  re, 
589-591 

Statements  and  views  re,  Swedish, 
59,  61-63,  428,  550;  U.K.,  103,  563, 
565 ;  U.S.,  105 

Disarmament,  general  and  complete — 
General  Assembly  resolution  (2454 
(XX1I1)),  793-796 
Views  re,  Soviet,  707,  711-712,  779- 
780 

Nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
( sec  also  Nonproliferation  Trea¬ 
ty)— 

Comments,  proposal,  statements, 
and  views  re.  Australian,  302; 
Brazilian.  50-51,  53-55,  56-57, 
278;  Chilean,  350;  Ethiopian.  66- 
67.  69,  287.  288,  290.  291,  292-293. 
294-295;  Indian,  112,  117-118. 
325-326;  Italian.  91-92;  Japa¬ 
nese,  426;  Mexican,  357;  Ni¬ 
gerian,  130, 132, 133, 135, 296-290, 
299-800;  Romanian,  33-35.  384- 
385 ;  South  African,  379;  So¬ 
viet.  29-30,  78.  118-120,  868-378; 
8wcdl«*h.  63-64.  804-305;  T'.K., 
17;  U.S.,  17.  87  39;  156-158.  204, 
422,  428;  V<wt  German,  206 
Dra*t  tree  tie*,  texts.  U.8.  revised. 
1-6;  joint  U.S.-Soviet.  1(12-166; 
final.  40  MOO— 

Statement*,  proposals,  and  re* 
marks  re,  A  astral  lan.  882,  868- 
367;  Brasilian,  40-50,  51-58. 
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Treaties,  proposed— Continued 
No:  proliferation  ot  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons-  -Continued 
Draft  treaties— Continued 
Statements — Continued 
55-56,  27S,  270-282:  Canadian, 
888,  801-393,  395-306 ;  Chinese 
Communist,  10-20,  Chilean, 
858;  Dutch,  205-206;  Bast 
European,  155;  Ethiopian,  66, 
87-68,  60-70,  287,  288,  290,  291, 
292-203,  204-205;  Ind^n,  110, 
112-117,  325,  827-382;  Irish, 
288-285,  285-286;  Israeli,  402- 
404;  Italian,  88-01;  Japanese, 
300-312,  813,  314,  345,  347-357 ; 
Nigerian,  130-136,  209,  306; 
Pakistani,  317-318,  310-324? 
Romanian,  33-35,  107-172, 

384-387;  South  African,  370- 
383,  425;  Soviet,  6-11,  28-29, 
72-78,  172-174,  177-184,  285- 
288,  240,  241-243,  368-378; 
Swedish,  147-152.  303-304, 306- 
307,  307-308;  U.A.R.,  70-88, 
398-402;  U.K.,  17;  U.S.,  1, 
11-17.  18-19.  24-28.  98-100, 
126-129,  142-146,  174-17'-  86- 

181,  193-194,  221-223,  22* 
227-233,  338,  846-345;  West 
German,  152-155 

loopholes,  views  re,  Brasilian,  51- 
52:  Ethiopian,  290;  Indian,  326, 
328,  336;  Japanese,  313;  Nige¬ 
rian,  299 :  Pakistani,  818-319 ;  Ro¬ 
manian.  160;  Soviet.  6-7,  118- 
119.  120-123,  237.  241,  875,  414; 
Swedish.  47,  81-62;  U.A.R.,  80, 
398;  U.8..  18-19,  86-39,  126-127, 
275  276 

Mutual  obligations,  balance  of,  con¬ 
sideration  of.  views  re,  Rraaillan, 
270-280.  281.  283;  Chilean,  350; 
Indian.  323,  335-336 ;  Irsh,  285- 
286 ;  )  .raeii,  403 ;  Italian,  316 ; 
Japanese,  300-310,  314;  Paki¬ 
stani,  318-319;  Romanian,  386; 
South  African,  370-380.  382; 
Soviet,  374,  375;  U.A.R.,  388,  399 
"Nuclear  nmbreMa"  fee  signatories, 
view*  re.  Ch'  cue  Communist,  20 


Treaties,  proposed— Continued 
Nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons — Continued 

Security  assurances,  consideration 
of.  views  re,  Australian,  365; 
Brasilian,  280;  Canadian,  390, 
801;  Chilean,  360;  Ethiopian,  70, 
293;  Indian,  114,  334;  Israeli, 
406;  Japanese,  310;  Nigerian, 
SOI;  Pakistani,  319,  322;  Ro¬ 
manian,  168.  385 ;  South  African, 
38 ;  Soviet,  180,  308  371-378,  410- 
411 ;  Spanish,  41  Swedish,  420 ; 
U.A.R.,  87-88,  401-402:  U.S.,  12, 
19,  37-38,  93,  94-95, 143,  222,  224, 
226,  227,  231,  330 
Tsuruoka,  Senjin,  309-314  426-427 
Twenty-power  draft  resolution  on  non¬ 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
text,  271 


UNDO.  See  United  Nations  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission 

Underground  nuclear  teats  (see  also 
Nuclear  tests) : 

Cessation  of  (see  also  Treaties  pro¬ 
posed:  Comprehensive  test-ban, 
statements  and  views  re,  Cana¬ 
dian,  889;  Indian,  330;  Italian, 
586,  587 ;  Japanese,  91ft;  Roma¬ 
nian,  84;  Soviet,  80, 124,  239,  870. 
401-452,  468,  586,  B5T,  708,  789, 
782;  Swedish,  549;  U.K.,  583.  567 
Detection  and  verification  (see  also 
Research:  Detection  and  verifi¬ 
cation  of  nuclear  explosions  and 
Seismic,  tn/ra)  remarks  and 
views  re,  Italian,  586-587 ;  Soviet, 
556,  557.  707;  Swedish,  545-546. 
548,  550;  U.K.,  533-534.  565-567 
Poawful  applications,  for— 
Plowshares  Program,  U.8.— A.E.C., 
U.t  .  capon,  21-28;  statement. 
525,527 

Statements  and  views  re,  Ethio¬ 
pian,  68;  Indian.  831;  U.8.,  25- 
26,543,767-770 

Underground  teat  ban.  8rt  Treaties,  pro- 
|tosed :  Comprehensive  test-ban 
and  Underground  nuclear  teats: 
Cessation  of 
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United  Arab  Republic,  statements  and  I  United  Nations  General  Assembly- 


remarks  re  nonproliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  78-88,  897-402 
United  Kingdom : 

Arms  control  and  the  sea  bed,  state¬ 
ment  re,  708 

Chemical  and  microbiological  war¬ 
fare,  statement  re,  559-669; 
working  paper,  569-571 

Comprehensive  test  ban,  statement 
re,  538-538 

Nuclear  weapons,  nonproliferation  of, 
message  and  statement  re,  17, 
101-108 

United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To 
Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond 
the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction : 

Report  to  General  Assembly,  test, 
505-615 

Statements  to,  Soviet,  194-106;  U.S., 
588-589 

United  Nations  Disarmament  Commis¬ 
sion  (UNDC),  ENDC  reports  to  vo, 
progress,  591-505;  nonproliferation 
negotiations,  192-193 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  (see 
also  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly,  First  Committee  of,  and 
Second  Committee  of) : 

Addresses  and  statement  to — 

Frereh,  429-431 
U.S.,  432— 135,  435-436 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Study  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and 
the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Lim¬ 
its  of  Nuttonal  Jurisdiction  re¬ 
port  to,  595-615 

ENDC  reports  to  re,  progress,  591- 
595;  nonproliferation  negotia¬ 
tions,  192-193 

Resolutions : 

Disarmament,  general  and  com¬ 
plete.  question  of  (2454 
(XXIII)),  793-796 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agen¬ 
cy,  report  on  12157  (XXII I)), 
801-892 

Non-Nuclear  Wcnjwin  Stntes.  Uon- 
fv.enceon  (2150  'XXI1D ).  797 
801 


Continued 

Resolutions— Continued 
Nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests, 
urgent  need  for  suspension  of 
(2455  (XXIII) ),  798-797 
Reservation  exclusively  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor,  and  the  enbsoil  there¬ 
of,  underlying  the  high  seas  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  present  na¬ 
tional  jurisdiction,  and  the  use 
of  their  resources  in  the  interests 
of  mankind,  examination  of  the 
question  of  the  (2467  (XXIII) ), 
802-808 

United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
First  Committee  of,  statements  to : 
Argentinian,  762-763 
Auotralian,  362-387 
Brazilian,  278-283 
Canadian, 388-396 
Chilean,  357-362 
Danish,  728-732,  763-764 
Dutch,  295-298 
Ethiopian,  286-295 
French,  429-431,  701,  752-753,  785- 
786, 789-790 
Indian.  325-326,  748-751 
Irish,  283-286 
Israeli,  402-404 
Italian,  314-316.  714-718 
Japanese,  309-314 ;  426-427 
Pakistani,  317-324, 765-766 
Romanian,  3S3-887 
Saudi  Arabian,  732-738 
South  African,  378-383,  425-426 
Soviet,  234-243,  369-378,  409-414,  702, 
703-712,  739-747,  779-784.  780- 
785) 

Swedish.  302-308,  427,  429 
U.A.U.,  397—402 
U.K.,  703 

IX.  221  233,  336-345,  700-701,  718- 
727,  766-773,  791-793 

United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Sec¬ 
ond  r«»nun!ttee,  statement  to,  U.S., 
689-000 

United  Nations  Secret  ary- General : 
Note  on  economic  and  *-ocial  conse¬ 
quences  of  disarmament.  22'*  221 
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United  Nation*  Secretary -General — 
Continued 

U.S.  report  on  economic  and  aodal 
consequences  of  disarmament  to, 
196-208 

United  Nations  Security  Council : 
Resolution  on  security  .assurances  to 
Non-Nuclear  Nations  (265 
(1968)),  text,  444 
Statement  to,  French,  448-442 
United  States  ( for  proposals  and  state¬ 
ments  on  specific  subjects,  see  sub¬ 
ject): 

Agencies,  Committees,  and  Depart* 
ments.  Locate  under  substantive 
part  of  name 

Agreements  re  defense,  619 ;  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  620,  626, 
638,  720;  safeguards,  621,  622 
Atomic  energy  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  278-278,  719-723 
Declaration  on  Security  Assurances 
to  Non-Nuclear  Nations,  439-440 
Defense  expend  It  *,  616;  proposed 

262.  264-2 1*0 

Draft  nonproliferation  treaty,  U.S. 
revised  text,  1-6 ;  joint  U.S.- 
Soviet  text,  162-166 
Draft  resolutions : 

Prevention  of  emplacement  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  452 
Principles  concerning  the  deep 
ocean  floor.  453-454 
Economic  and  social  consequences  of 
disarmament  report  to  Sc**retary- 
Goneral.  196-203 

Fuel  supply  for  nuclear-powered  war¬ 
ships,  193 104 

Missile  capability,  245-249,  249-251 . 
252,  253,  270;  defense  capability, 
691-605 

Planning  for  |*eaoo,  likt,  422  425.  433. 
434.  435,  430,  458  460,  080-tSH). 
094-695,  095,  690-700 
Principles  of  uational  security,  514, 
653 

Pro|Nisals  and  statements  to  — 

Ad  //oe  Committee  To  Study  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea  1  led  and 


United  States— Continued 
Proposals  and  statements  to— Con. 
the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Lim¬ 
its  of  National  Jurisdiction,  588- 
180 

ENDC,  11-17,  23-28,  86-39,  92-100, 
108-109,  125-129,  156-157,  174- 
177,  186-101,  531-582,  541-544, 
5T0-583 

General  Assembly,  482-435,  435- 
436;  First  Committee  of,  221- 
234,  336-345,  415-422,  718-727, 
766-778,  791-793;  Second  Com¬ 
mittee  of,  689-690 

Soviet-U.3.  relations,  U.S.  views  re, 
422,  424,  458,  460,  497,  695,  693 
Uranium  ore; 

Inspection  of  mining  and  processing, 
views  re,  Canadian,  394-395 ; 
South  African,  380-382 ;  U.S.,  420 
Sales  of,  statements  and  views  re, 
South  African,  379, 3S3, 425 ;  U.S., 
481 

Uribe,  Armando,  857-862 

Viet-Nam  conflict,  statements  and  views 
re: 

Chinese  Communist,  810 
Nigerian,  802 
Soviet,  466,  469,  577 
U.S.,  197,  270,  422,  424,  616,  583,  692, 
693 

Vinci,  Piero,  814-316 
Warsaw  Pact : 

Senate  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.,  re¬ 
port,  6(H) 

Warsaw  Pact  countries: 

Bucharest  Declaration  on  Eurojw>nn 
Security,  Soviet  views  re,  483 
Exchange  of  declarations  on  use  of 
force,  West  German  proitosal  to 
re.  statements  and  views  re,  So¬ 
viet,  479  480.  4N\  48-1,  486,  487: 
West  German,  206,  208,  210,  485) 
Wheeler,  Gen.  Earle  («.,  514,  515  516 
Wiggins.  James  Bussell,  700-701 
Wilson.  Harold,  17 

Zelieke,  Afework.  66  70 
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